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PREFACE. 



The pleasant task of prefixing a few words to a new edition 
of this novel is less easily discharged than may be imagined. 
If I were to acquit myself of it in anything like the fashion 
of the good old times, I should occupy a very large space 
with very handsome words. For though I have to acknow- 
ledge nothing but kindness shown to this work and to its 
author by those who guide or correct the public judgment, 
it has been kindness at once so uniform and so varied, 
that to give to every one the receipt in full which it 
would be so agreeable to tender, would considerably inter- 
fere with the carrying out bibliopolist ideas as to the 
quantity of matter required for a " popular " edition. I 
must content myself, therefore, with saying that, in revising 
this book for a more extended market, I have endeavoured 
to render Aspen Court more worthy of the favour it has 
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A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME. 



CHAPTER I. 

JJXmO IH ODE'S rSIENDS' BECOIXECTIONS. 

The clock at St. James' palace has struck 
eight, and many gentlemen who design to 
dine at the Lycurgus Club are studying the 
earte^ performing, meanwhile, that curious 
series of grimaces and frowns with which 
an Englishman helps himself to invent his 
dinner. The cabs and broughams have 
been arriving rather thickly during the last 
quarter of an hour, ftom which it is gathered 
that the dinner-bell is on its honourable 
legs in the House of Commons. 

*• Who's up, Ambergate ?" inquires an 
exceedingly handsome young gentleman in 
black, with an inconceivably faultless white 
cravat, of another young gentleman of 
similarly irreproachable appearance, who 
has just come in, and looks round with an 
expression of hopeless, yet manly despair, 
at finding all his favourite seats occupied. 

*' Philip Bobus is speaking, Freddy Belt," 
replies Lord Ambergate, "and likely to 
speak. And have you ordered your dinner, 
Freddy Belt? I'll dine with you. What 
have you ordered ? But I dont care. 
Waiter, I will have whatever Sir Frederic 
has ordered. Here comes Acton Calveley. 
Bobus, of course, Acton ?" 

*' Grood for an hour and a half, at least. 
He has several hundred-weight of papers 
with him. You two fellows cant have 
dined ; I saw Ambergate in the House half 
an hour ago." 

" No, you come here. Belt has ordered 
my dinner, let him order yours." 



" I don't care. Very well. I meant to 
dress. But I don't care. Palestine soup. 
Belt ? That's the only thing on my mind." 

" Be relieved, then, for here it is." 

"Divide to-night?" asked Sir Frederic 
Belt. 

** Well, Whipham was mysterious, and 
didn't want me to go away. He mumbled 
something about somebody being unwell,*' 
said Lord Ambergate. " This is not the 
wine old Boomerang was hooraying, and 
letting off fireworks about, the other morn- 
ing ?»» 

** Yes it is though," said Frederic Belt. 

** Now, upon my word,** said Calveley, 
very earnestly, ** something must be said 
to Boomy. One don*t expect a middle-aged 
heavy to know much, but he has no right 
to stand on that rug, and tell gross un- 
truths. To hear him exult about that 
wine, you'd have thought the committee 
had broken into the I^phet's cellar, and 
seized the stuff with the musk seals." 

" Since Acton went to Jericho, or wher- 
ever it was," drawled Sir Frederic, ** there 
has been an east- wind constantly blowing 
through his brains. I hoped his book had 
exhausted all his stock of Orientalisms.'* 

"The book is a charming book," said 
Acton Calveley. • 

" O, mind, I'm not dispraising it," said 
Freddy Belt ; " on the contrary, a literary 
man told me there were several things in 
it that surprised him. I forget why. Here*a 
Tom Crowsfoot — how well that fellow 
wears 1 Bobus, Crowsfoot." 

** The Bobus I You may be interested 
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in hearing that he has reached his fifth 
orange. William Lyndon has bet me that 
Bobus makes up the dozen." 

" A qaarter to nine," said Ambergate, 
thoughtfully. "No, he wont. 1*11 go 
halves with you, Tom, if you like." 

** There's a good lot of colonies, here and 
there," said Freddy Belt, "and it's the 
colonies he's on, isn't it ?" 

" Well, yes," replied Lord Ambergate ; 
** at least sugar, and refining in bond, what- 
ever that is, and differential duties — I know 
I heard something about them — and ton- 
nage, vvfaidi I suppose Is some other co- 
lonial production." 

*< Bought a yacht, and knows no better 
than that," said Tom Growsfoot, laughing. 

*« £h ? Ah !" said Lord Ambergate, after 
a pause. *' Do you know, I didn't look at 
it in that light ? Yes, ships, of course. By 
Jove, Tve a great mind to go down and 
speak on the question." 

** I've something to say to yoa, Ambeiv 
gate," said Tom Growsfoot; "I am old 
enough to be your father, you know, and 
fto I don't mind catechising yon." 

" The Earl himself never did," observed 
his lordship ; " I suppose he was aft^id I 
should tell him my belief as to a parent's 
duty to his children, especially the eldest, a 
subject upon which he is in a painAil state 
ofobfttscation." 

. ** But see here, Ambergate," said Tom ; 
**I want to ask you something, all for your 
good. What do you let yourself be seen 
speaking to a lawyer for, in a public thb- 
roughfare?" 

"Lawyer, lawyer I" relied Ambergate, 
musingly ; " I don't know what you refer to. 
Let's see. I met Eingsilver the other day, 
and congratulated him on being made a 
judge — do you mean that?" 

" No," said Tom, " I never heard any- 
body call JUm a lawyer. This was to-day, 
in Bond-street'; I saw you myself" 

"O, by Jovel" said Lord Ambergate, 
sitting upright, and speaking so loud, that 
several men looked up from their diimers; 
*'* I'm devilish glad you mentioned that. I 
yrvat to tell you something, and it deeply 
concerns your interest, Acton Galveley." 
- ** How good of you to think of it at last, 
then !" said Galveley. 

*' Ah 1 don't talk in tiiat way,** replied 
Ambergate; " you know what a beast of a 
Biemory mine is. But, I say, this is a fact, 
mind. Henry Wilmslow's in right again." 

" Henry Wilmslow r 



" Henry Wilmslow !" 

So exclaimed together, Galveley and Sir 
Frederick. Tom Growsfoot, being an older 
man, made no flirther demonstration than 
that of opening his bright black eyes a little 
wider than usual, and slightly compressing 
his thin lips. I have some notion that Tom 
did not believe in the possibility of anybody 
ever being quite all right. He knew that 
he had never been so during thirty-five 
years upon town, though one fortune to 
start with, one by marriage, and one by 
legacy, had not been bad material to work 
with. 

" All right," persisted Lord Ambergate ; 
" and the lawyer Tom speaks of was Penk- 
ridge, partner to a great rich attorney, called 
Molesworth.of whom you may have heard." 

"I have," said Tom Growsfoot, quietly. 
Perhaps he had, Molesworth having had 
occasion to outlaw Tom, at the suit of a 
leash of jewellers, in days when Tom was 
younger, and liked to see his presents glitter 
behind the fbotlights ; he had got over that 
weakness, however, long ago, and some be- 
lie& akin to it. 

** Well, you all rtmember Wilmslow, I 
fancy, though he is years older than any of 
us. He used to come here, sometimes, about 
the time when I was elected, but I believe 
it was a little risky, and that if a card was 
brought up to him, he fidgetted, and seldom 
stayed long — ^you knW the symptoms- 
came on Sundays, too, "vHiieh is sometimes 
a greater proof of a man's invisibility than 
your never seeing him. Finally, he va- 
nished, and his name has got out of our 
list, pour cause.** 

*'He married Jane Tracy," said Tom, 
** but that was when he was in the Guards. 
Deuced handsome fellow then — a little too 
row-de-dow for my taste — ^but showy, and 
plenty to say, such as it was. In fact, I 
dont know that Wilmslow wasn't about as 
pleasant a fellow as a noisy officer in debt 
can be." 

" Not a bad match, that Tracy girl, at 
least for him," said Frederic Belt; ** for he 
was up to his ears then, and she had fifteen 
hundred a-year. And I think there was 
something about a claim to a large estate 
in Gloucestershire, or somewhere, which, I 
suppose, however, was. all moonshine." 

** Just what it wasnt, Freddy Belt, and 
what I'm coming to. Jane Tracy was 
heiress to this very estate, supposing her 
claim was valid. It slept a long time, but 
at last Molesworth, this lawyer, took it up 
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in earnest. It seems be has a way of suc- 
ceeding in things." 

** Bather a useM faculty, I shonld say, 
in a lawyer,** said Calyeley, ** and not bad 
for anybody to have." 

** Authors on the East, particularly," said 
Ambeigate. ** Well, Molesworth has been 
prosecnting this claim of Jane Tracy's, and 
with his usual luck. The estate, which is 
that of Aapen Court, in the best part of 
Oloucestershire, is wortib five thousand a> 
year, and the law has giren it to our Mend, 
Mr. Henry Wilmslow." 
. f* He'll soon run through it," said Tom, 
composedly ; " I see how it will melt away 
in his hands." .And he thought how easily 
three fortunes had melted in his own. 

" Why," said Sir iVederic, " you know 
Wilmslow's had a lesson. I suppose he's 
a sort of ass, but he must be over fifty, and 
lias been awfully hard up, which, at that 
time of life, is the deuce. Then he has a 
wife and some children, not that they would 
make much diflSerence in his going on, per- 
Haps, unless he were personally worried. 
But I should say the diances are, that he 
will clear oS a bit, and saye and be selfish 
in the countiy. He will, if he isnt a block- 
head." 

** He let me in aboat seme infernal in- 
finranees,** said Acton Calveley. ^I was 
just of age, and he talked me over, and so I 
became one of his securities." 

*' It doesnt say much for the electors of 
WoblelHidge that they have chosen a man 
who, at any period of life, could be talked 
into anything by Henry Wilmslow," said 
Tom Crowsfoot ; ** but that wont do. Master 
Orientalist. Wilmslow had talked to some- 
body else besides you, and on your behalf, 
and you chose to pay him eactraTagantly, 
eh ? What would you give never to have 
learned Spanish firom a feminine profes- 
flor?" 

Acton Calyeley colonred a little, and 
drank a glass of claret. 

*'I was a great fool," he said frankly, 
** but I hare paid for my folly. I wonder 
whethw I shall get anything out of him 
now." ^ 

** See an attorney, and be quick," said 
Freddy Belt. '* If you come down upon 
him at the moment of his good fortune, yon 
may snatch something. I say, isn't it odd 
no fellow has come in fhmi the House 
lately ? Waiter, bring the paper." 

The invaluable document which allows 
«v legislators to dine in peace, or to hear 



Alboni's second act was brought him,^tho 
written return, which is supplied to the 
clubs and the opera-houses, of the state of 
the House of Commons at certain periods 
of t|ie evening. But it contained no more 
than they knew. 
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" We ahould hear if we were wanted,' 
said Ambergate. " Whlpham would send, 
of course. Have some more daret." 

** Perhaps, now Wilmslow's up agaia, 
he'll stand for somewhere in Gloucester- 
shire," said Sir Frederic ; *' it would be just 
like him. I knew Jane Tracy a litUe, and 
rather pitied her than not, when I heaid 
she was to have him." 

** We know a bad hnsband or twoi> I take 
it," said Tom Crowsfoot, smiliqg. 

" There are su(^ persona, I am told," said 
Frederic l^t, who had been divorced him- 
self, and the cause of divorce in others ; 
" but you will find that it is invariably the 
wife's fault." 

This was unanimously assented to ; ,Tom 
Crowsfoot, who, as a gentleman, reaUty 
wished to do justice, appending to his ver- 
dict, — 

** That is to say, you know, that it is hsr 
fault somehow or other." 

" As regards poor Mrs. Tracy," said Acton 
Calveley, " though of course we should find 
it was her fault if we went to the bottom 9f 
the business, — ^for, as Ihe ooltan remarked 
in the Eastern tale — " 

** Please, Calveley," said Lord Ambergate, 
deprecattngly. ** There will be a new edi- 
tion of ' Puffs from the Narghil^,' in which 
you can use all those stories without annoy- 
ing friends who do not read your works." 

" I was going to say," continued Acton, 
unperturbed, *'that, though Mrs. Tracy's 
faults doubtless were the cause of Wilms- 
low's being a donk^, and extravagant, and 
faithless, and so fcMrth, the woman has 
managed to keep them very secret, for she 
appeared to me the most patient, afiectioiv- 
ate, aUowance-making oreature I ever saw; 
and I believe her to be so." 

" One never knows what to believe in 
this wQdd," aaid Tom Crowsfoot ; ** she may 
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have added to her other offences by hypo- 
crisy. Some women are bad ^ough for 
that, I am told, besides having read so in 

t)00k8." 

* Jane Wilmslow has had a hard time of 
it ivith the precious Henry/* said Acton. 
** And though I should perhaps lose by it, I 
should not mind hearing that the estate 
eomes to her for her separate use, and that 
he cant touch a shilling of the rents. How's 
that, Ambei^gate?" 

" I dont think it's quite that, but Penk- 
ridge said something about Molesworth 
having made Henry WilimiloW ragn some 
deeds or settlements, and so managing that 
he cannot proceed to instant duckery and 
drakery. I say, here's Jimmy Vulture with 
an opera^glass ; see how he is glaring round 
the room. We're wanted, I believe. Here, 
waiter, ask Mr. Vulture if he is looking for 
US. What is it, Vulture James?" he said, 
as a remarkably ugly little man, with a 
bald-head, fringed all round with yellow 
hair, hurried up to the table. 

** Ck>me down at once,." he said in a fierce 
whisper. *' There's the deuce and all to pay ; 
Whipham's tearing his hair ! " 

*^Well, he has not got much, so that 
amusement wont last him long," said 
Calveley. "But what's on? Is Bobus 
down?" 

** An hour ago and more ; but come on," 
said Mr. Vulture, nervously, •* I've under- 
taken to bring you." 

** But did you happen to count how many 
oranges Bobus had sucked?" said Tom 
Crowsfoot, making ready, however, to be 
off. A practical man that Tom Crowsfoot. 

** Oranges ! Ck>me, Lord Ambergate, there's 
a good fellow," pleaded Vulture ; ** Sir Fre- 
deric, pray make haste 1 " 

"My dear Vulture," said Freddy Belt, 
**toe are not promised places if we help 
Whipham well through this session." 

*< But if you think I am to have one, it 
would be good-natured to help me," said Mr. 
Vulture, obliged to bring out his private 
hopes as an argument with the loungers. 

" Nay, if you make it a personal thing, 
Vulture James, we'll save the colonies and 
the country to oblige you. But you wont 
say what has happened ?" 

" Bobus was taken ill, and obliged to 
stop. Lord Malachite got up to answer 
him, but broke down ; but those fellows are 
whipping, and though M'Dangle has pro- 
mised to do his best, I dont suppose they'll 
hear him, he's such a bore, you see every- 1 



body's away, as no one is expected to care 
about those cursed colonies enough to sit 
out a debate." 

**No, that's true enough," said Lord Am^ 
bergate. " Colonies are a great mistake, to 
my mind. However, we must go. Calve- 
ley, I'll take you down, if you like, binding 
yourself that is, not to tell one Eastera 
story between this and the House." 

It is satisfactory to know that they ar- 
rived in time for the division, and that the 
claims of her Mtgesty's colonies were, once 
more, indefinitely postponed. Bobus was 
beaten, thanks to the lawgivers of the Ly^ 
curgus. 
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I BOPE that in time you will like the old 
house in Gloucestershire, but I am obliged 
to say that it has no particular beauty to 
recommend it to you at first sight. It 
stands half way up a gentle elevation, is 
surrounded by woods as old as itself, — for 
the Dryads of Aspen have as yet never 
shuddered at the sound of dice, — and it is 
of no exclusive style of architecture, though 
the Elizabethan is predominant. The fact 
is that the owners of Aspen Court, for the 
time being, have made such alterations as 
they deemed desirable for safety or com- 
fort, with the boldest disregard for keeping 
and coup-cfasU. And therefore, though a 
very good idea of the general character of 
the house may be imparted in a few words, 
nothing save tinted plans and figured re- 
ferences (which might be a little in the way 
if introduced here) could guide a stranger 
through the labyrinth of rooms which one 
owner has thrust out, and another has piled 
up, and a third has hung on, wherever it 
has seemed convenient, during a couple of 
hundred years and upwards, to make such 
supposed improvements. But if you will 
be good enough to imagine an exceedingly 
long red brick firont, with a monstrous door 
in the centre, protected by a portico, and 
will draw along this front two lines of win- 
dows, originally uniform, but now varying 
from the modem French double window, ta 
the simple old diamond lattice with its 
hazy glass, and including in their motley 
ranks those huge ugly square staring 
sashes, with twenty-four square panes, 
which you see in the cuts to story-books 
of Queen Anne's time — the dapper win- 
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dows of ordinary suburban architecture — 
and, quite at the east end, two openings 
with only a couple of very large panes in 
each, the latest improvement of all, — ^you 
will have a tolerably accurate notion of the 
ii'ont of Aspen Court. There are but two 
regular stories, but, above the front, there 
rises a mountainous mass of tiles, beneath 
which are innumerable attics, and though 
in that red waste you scarcely notice the 
loopholes which light these chambers, yet, 
when sunlight falls athwart the house, the 
tiny glasses sparkle out, and the roof be- 
comes the feature of the edifice. Tall 
chimneys and short ones, with variations 
of sturdy stacks, and even of pert pipes, 
garnish this 'mountain, and, in short, an 
eye which by instinct loves regularity, or 
lias been trained to look for style, is teased 
as mercilessly at Aspen Court as at any 
place I have ever seen. 

Behind this front, and running from it at 
Tight^ angles, are two rows of buildings, 
even ' more irregular in point of architec- 
ture, but keeping their lines tolerably 
straight. That on the west side is chiefly 
composed of stables and other offices, over 
which are apartments for servants, store- 
houses, and lumber-rooms. The line to the 
east side is of a better character ; there is a 
series of good, but prim-looking rooms on 
the ground-floor, and on that above it are 
some more pleasant and more modem 
apartments, with Venetian blinds, and 
balconies for flowers outside the windows. 
Part of this range of building is quite 
modem, and has been whitened, and some 
Tustic work and a verandah have been in- 
troduced, and there is a chintzy, cottagy 
look about this portion, in spite of its being 
set in the midst of red brick and stiff style. 
The ground thus enclosed on three sides is 
really a great grass plot, but is so thick 
with trees, and is so studded with flower 
mounds, and rustic-workcases full of scarlet 
geraniums, that we see but little of the 
green, except just round a clear quiet pool 
in the centre, with water-lilies and gold- 
fishes. Three or four classical statues, 
erected in the age when men stuck up 
Latin inscriptions in their arbours, and 
talked about their Muse when they made 
rhymes, are still standing among the trees, 
but have been somewhat damaged, from 
having been used as targets by schoolboy 
marksmen, whose pistol fingers have long 
l)een straightened for ever. This grass- 
garden is sheltered from observation by the 



inhabitants on the domestic side, by a very* 
lofty trellice, covered with rich creepers of: 
various kinds, which indeed have formed so 
massive a screen that additional bulwarks, 
have been necessary to prop it up, and it 
sometimes waves in the wind like a gigantia 
Indian fan. A tall thick hedge completes 
the quadrangle, but a gap seems to hava 
been sliced through it, and, passing on, we 
find the garden continued up the gentle 
slope, and terminated by a cluster of old 
trees which crown the height. 

But there is one feature more, which wa 
must not forget to notice, though the foliage 
encloses it so completely that it might al- 
most escape a careless observer. Tom 
round, now that we have reached the limit; 
of the garden, and at the east end of tha 
house, and now of course to your left hand, 
you will make out a low, white spire. That 
is the church of Aspen ; it is attached to 
the house, through which its owners have a 
private entrance to the little aisle. The 
church has been unimproved amid all the 
improvements of the mansion,^ none of 
whose owners have reproached themselves, 
like the Hebrew king, that while they had 
a house of cedar, the ark dwelt in tents. 
It is a quiet, little, rude old edifice, round 
which the moss has clung with an affection, 
time has but increased, and the almost 
shapeless interior, disfigured by under- 
takers' hatchments, and by sprawling texts 
firom the Proverbs, is not without a solem- 
nity, to which the obscurity, caused by the 
over-topping woods around, contributes 
much. Few rays of sunshine fall upon 
the rough pavement of Aspen Church, or 
aid the eye to decipher the last memorials 
of the Tracys of Aspen Court. Many of 
these are buried here, and there is one 
tomb, of old date, which seems strangely 
costly, with its kneeling rows of figures, 
and its gilded legend, for its place in 
this remote nook. Later monuments are 
also here, but chiefiy mural, one of them 
bearing a long Latin inscription to the 
memory of the man who erected the un- 
dressed statues, and is fUll of sibilant 
superlatives, which seem to hiss at the 
adulation they record. We have also as. 
um, and a plump but desponding Virtue 
hugging it, the particular Tracy whose 
ashes, after his body had been bumt (as 
usual in England), are supposed to have 
been placed within, having been one of the 
patriots whom Walpole did not find unpur* 
chasable, and the profits of whose sinecure 
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added many acres to the Aspen Ceort ter- 
tttory. The last in date is a neat tablet 
ftom Begent Street, and came down in a 
tac by the l^istol mail. 
• Byery respectable old fiunily house is 
lunmted. I snppose it would be oommon- 
ylaoe to present this fact in a different 
iotm, and say that few old families are so 
liappy as to escape, for a long series o! 
years, that guilt, or the imputaUon of that 
goilt, ¥^oh generates superstitious tenor 
among their dependents. Assuredly the 
Aspen Court family is not <me of the ex- 
ceptions. For, in addition to an appari* 
tloai, of which I am not disposed. Just now, 
to speak, though, befbre a reader reaches 
the end of this story, something will have 
to be said about it, th^e is a little ghost in 
the fiunily, and one in whieh I do not know 
tiribiether to believe or not. The rustics at 
Aspen, the small Tillage which lies about 
liaif a mile from the house, have a very 
painM story about this spectre. They 
allege that a poor little child, yrho was 
Urilfolly and systematically terrified into 
idiotcy, and who died in one of the 
paroxysms of agony produced by a hideous 
figare which its guardian brought to the 
Ibct of its bed in the dead of night, 
■d^t be seen, at the same hour, leaping 
Hboat the church in which that wicked 
woman's last bed is made, and mopping 
and mowing beside the grave in the hope 
of repaying its own torments in life. And 
tot tiie first portion of this frightful stoiy 
I tur there is too much foundation. 

And so much for the general aspect of 
Aspen Court. With the interior, so far as 
it is possible to understand it, we shall be- 
some acquainted as we go on. But the 
great hall of the Aspen mansion is entitled 
to be mentioned at once. We saw the por- 
tico, through which we reach the great 
door of the house. Throw that door open, 
and you are at one side of an enormous 
ehamber, extending right and left of you. 
At the extreme end are a few stone steps 
leading up to the doors of other apart- 
ments. Opposite yon is a huge chiimiey- 
mouth, witk its aadent fire-dogs, and with 
massive carvings above and at its sides. 
The hall is very lofty, and on the side 
f^qpoeite the windows are numerous fiunily 
portraits, of several generations. There are 
also portraits at the ends of the chamber, 
on each side of the smaller doom. Above, 
and all around, hang armour and weapons, 
M pikes, carabines, and swords, whieh have 



done their work in their time. They were 
nailed up here soon after Naseby. A young 
lord of Aspen was there, and they brought 
him h(»ne to die of a pistol-shot fired by a 
dying Ironside whom he had cut down in 
the fight. His mother caused all her tenan- 
try to fix up their aims here on the day of 
his ftmeral, saying, with a calm sorrow, 
that ** Aspen had done enough.'* The 
large red curtain, at the opposite comer, 
and on your right, covers an arched open- 
ing, which leads to the other parts of the 
house. Near that curtain is an old clock, 
of singular elaboration. It is French, and 
very old, and having once ceased to perform 
its work, there was no hope for it, for not 
in Gloucestershire, and perhaps not in 
London itself, was there a mechanic who 
could deal with these mystic arrangementsu 
The mere hour of the day the machine told, 
but haughtily, and at a comer, as if such 
a trumpery piece of information were be- 
neath its learned dignity. But it told much 
deeper things. The age of Luna, and her 
aspect to Sol, and that same Sol's own as- 
pect on snow-fields, or wheat-fields, as the 
case might be. And the day of the week, 
and of the month, and of the year, and 
the Dominical letter, and some of those 
dates which theology so queerly borrows 
from astronomy. And the zodiac is there, 
with its procession of starry beasts and 
babies, and a Yirgo, with whose prime 
prettiness several generations of boys have 
fallen in love in that hall. And a curiously 
wreathed thermometer once curled itself, 
like a great red vein, round the face of the 
clock, but the red liquor has long been dry. 
The old clock tells nothing now but the 
hour at which it died ; and even this is 
doubtfU, for the other revelations in no 
reasonable way coincide — the month is 
December, and the sun is scorching down 
upon a golden harvest — and it is the second 
Sunday after Easter. 

And now come back to the door of the 
great hall and look out. Rich acres lie 
before you, and all belong to the domain of 
Aspen Court. Beyond this smooth lawn, 
and beyond those grey oaks, and beyond 
all that green pasture where the cattle are 
feeding, and far away to where you see 
broad water, 

"The Severn swift, guilty of maiden's death.** 

Aspen Court means half a parish and a 
score of farms, and such a list of freeholds, 
leaseholds, and copyholds, as nobody, with- 
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<mt the aid of the steward's rent-rolls, can 
pretend to give 70a. Allow that the gen^ 
ttemen at ^e Lyoorgus were justified in 
thinking thst Henry Wilmslow had been 
lucky. «^__ 

GHAPTEB in. 

A IfAWTEB'S OFFICE, AND 80MS OF THE 
CliERKS. 

The offices of Messrs. Molesworth and 
Penkridge, the solicitors, of whom mention 
has been made, were " situate, lying, and 
being" (as new young gentlemen who 
studied the law therein thought it rather 
witty to say) in one of the streets near Sed 
laon Square. Messrs. Molesworth and 
Penkridge were n^pst respectable practi- 
tioners, who chiefly attended to ** convey- 
ancing," but had a few profitable old Chan- 
eery suits in their keeping, in respect of the 
eosts of which they by no means forgot to 
attend for the Accountant-General's cheques. 
Just before his door in Chancery Lane closed 
Ibr the long vacation. They did not refuse 
to attend to common law, but it was put 
out to nurse, and a common-law clerk was 
kept, in order that those interested in the 
fate of their causes might receive tolerably 
plausible answers. Nor was this precaution 
unwise, for valuable clients have been fHght- 
«ned away, by their advisers presuming too 
much upon the igncntinc^ of the outside 
world as to the technicalities of law. There 
is a tradition of a very athletic attorney, 
who instead of being, as usual, after the 
lK>imds, came to the office one day in the woo- 
ing partner's absence, and unhappily seeing 
a very rich and litigious client of the house, 
drove him away for ever, by replying to 
bis inquiries about one of his actions,, that 
lie believed, in point of fact, that the livery 
of seisin had been duly stamped, and that 
they were only waiting for the Chancellor 
to issue his mandamus for the examination 
of tlie casual elector. Therefore I think 
that Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge 
were quite right in paying a wiry little 
man, whose only weakness was waistcoats, 
the sum of two pounds a-week, to avoid 
any such accident. 

Then they had a head conveyancing 
clerk, a wonderM old gentleman, Mr. 
Ghirk, who could c»rry in his head the 
most complicated details of a pedigree, 
never turning a circle into a lozenge, or 
confounding the scion who died sine prde 
with one who died single. But he was so 



dreadlUly stupid about everything else» 
that having once, on his birthday, it was 
supposed, invited one of the articled clerks 
to spend an evening with him, that youn^ 
gentleman, in the abjectness of his terroi^ 
consumed so many glasses of brandy^and- 
water for the purpose of qualifying himself 
for the interview, that his employer, tm 
happenhig to summon him through the 
speaking-pipe, was answered by a defiance, 
through the same organ, to instant combat 
for nominal stakes. Mr. Ghirk was entir 
tied to demand the assistance of any of the 
articled young gentlemen whenever he 
pleased, which was very seldom, for he 
held their legal powers to be in the e«- 
tremest d^ree undeveloped. The " cour 
veyancing" duties of the office, the marriage 
settlements, and the mortgages, and the 
wills (if the explanation should be service* 
able to but one lay reader, J am amply 
repaid), was, however, really done by s 
m<Mt mysterious gentleman who resided ia 
a dark cave in the Temple, and was called 
a conveyancing counsel. It was he who i»re* 
pared, for a comparatively small remunera* 
tion, those mighty documents which were 
so- awfully costly to the clients of the 
house. He again kept a hungry-looking 
clerk, who copied the greater part of such 
matters fiom forms his master had by him, 
the latter merely revising them. And the 
clerk again was usually assisted by one 09 
more gentlemen <tf education, who paid a 
hundred guineas each for leave to sit in 
the dark cave in the Temple, and copy out 
"precedents," which the clerk put into 
Ediape for hia master, and his master re- 
vised for Mr. Ghirk, and Mr. Ghirk carried 
home to Mr. Mc^esworth, and Mr. Moles^ 
worth laid in parchment before the clients, 
and the clients signed and paid for. Not 
that the labours of the educated gentlemeoi 
were unrelieved by manly sports and necesv 
sary refreshments ; for, when there was more 
than one of them (which the derk hated 
should be the case), they soothed their in-r 
structor's mind by fencing and pugilism in 
the outer chamber, especially when he had 
clients with him. Add when there was only 
one, he usually balanced chairs until they 
fell down, performed gymnastics with the 
fire-irons, knocked at the window wheil 
pretty girls went by, and otherwise solaced 
his scholastic life. And whether the num*^ 
ber were one or more, the hungry clerk was 
always being sent out for pale ale. 
Mr, Limpet, "the gentleman who at- 
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tends to the Chancery department,** i^a 
tall« dark, handsome man, slightly bald. 
He never speaks above his breath, but if he 
have a remonstrance or a reprimand to be- 
stow, he does it in a short, severe, bnt cour- 
teous letter, of which he keeps a copy. He 
returns all salutations vrith great accuracy, 
bmt never joins in or even hears any Joke 
>7hich may be in the course of manufacture 
when he happens to come into the large 
office. He has a separate room to himself, 
with double doors, and it is understood that 
he would prefer that any one coming in 
■Bhould previously knock, a wish which has, 
at various times, occasioned unhappiness, 
«nd utterances of rebellious sentiment 
among inferior clerks suspected of demo- 
cratic tendencies, and of going on Sundays 
to political lectures. A daring articled gen- 
tleman will sometimes insist on telling Mr. 
Limpet an anecdote, but its reception is 
very freezing, and the chances are that a 
quiet piece (rf matter-of-fact, or chronology, 
on the hearer's part, demolishes the basis of 
the story, and the lively young man goes 
ftway discomfited. Mr. Limpet is perfectly 
master of his duty, but there is an impres- 
idon that he submits to it as a sort of humi- 
liation, having designed himself for a diplo- 
matic situation. An occasional word, rather 
flavouring of the protocol, will find its way 
Into his letters, and when these are being 
copied into the letter-book before they go 
out, the copyist, especially if one of the 
more ignorant of the group, remarks, with 
intense sarcasm, **Lord Palmerston again 
to-day, a few." 

The articled clerks are at present three, 
Hr. Molesworth having the two esquires 
whom the law allows to the certificated 
knight, and Mr. Penkridge having one only. 
Mr. Lobb and Mr. Ghequerbent, by respec- 
tive payments of one hundred and twenty 
IH>nnds each to the revenue, obtained the 
privilege of paying three hundred guineas 
each to Mr. Molesworth, and for five years 
may lawfidly copy as much of ^'the trash 
of an office" as they can bring themselves 
to do, at the end of which period they will 
he examined in the Law Society's HaU,and 
if ndt plucked, may pay to the revenue 
AbotB filly pounds more, and then will be 
let loose to revenge themselves on clients 
of their own. Mr. Lobb is very quiet, has 
a round white face, round eyes, and a round 
figure generally. He takes great pains to 
learn the law, and would make progress if 
his mind were not so bewildered by his 



financial operations. His father, a country 
clergyman of some property, allows him 
three pounds a-week, but stipulates that ha 
shall keep an account of the way it ii 
spent. So an average of two hours of Mr. 
Lobb's time every morning is spent in 
balancfaig his pocket-book, and the specula- 
tion "where that threepence went to," runs 
all day like a vein ef copper through the 
gold mines of Feame and Sugden. He has 
also another affliction, — ^he writes verses, 
and when a new penny i)eriodical com- 
mences its five or seven weeks' life, Mr. 
Lobb. under the anagrammatic signature of 
" Bolb," is always thanked in the first notice 
to correspondents. On its publishing day 
he always contrives an excuse to be in 
Holywell Street rather before the first num- 
ber can be folded, and will almost risk hay- 
ing " been wanted," than come back without 
the damp publication. He will be very 
melancholy all the afternoon if his verses 
have not appeared, but the following morn- 
ing begins to count the days before the next 
number will come out. His poetry, like 
that of all beginners, is either expressive of 
the most abject misery, or the most heart- 
less fiippancy; but neither class of lyrio 
precisely indicates Mr. Lobb's condition, as 
he eats a very hearty dinner at the Yerulam 
every day at two, and in the evening talks 
very rationally to the family with whom he 
lodges on Islington Green. But he has, in 
all probability, a common-place, honest 
career before him. 

What Mr. Ghequerbent has before him, 
except the blotting-paper, on which he is 
drawing most irreverent caricatures of the 
whole establishment, it may be difficult to 
say. He has no father, but, as he puts it, 
keeps a guardian, who, having articled him 
to Mr. Molesworth, and arranged for the 
quarterly payment of a rather handsome 
allowance to Mr. Ghequerbent himself^ 
seldom sees or hears of his ward, except 
when the latter has outrun the consfable 
so desperately that the bailiff takes up the 
running. What Paul Ghequerbent does 
with his money is one of the mysteries to 
his companions, and indeed to himself. He 
seldom has any in his pocket, is in debt to his 
tailor, his bootmaker, his bookseller, and 
even his landlord, besides being sorely tor- 
mented by small creditors, who make him 
as indignant as his good-nature will allow 
him to be, that they should pester him for 
such pitiM sums. Mr. Lobb offered to 
keep his accounts for him one week, but 
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'speedily resigned his post of Chancellor to 
tibe Chequerbent Exchequer, scandalised, 
it was supposed, at the expenditure of 
secret service money, but he never would 
tell. Paul is a dark, jolly-looking, strong 
built young fellow, with a large nose, and 
an incipient grin perpetually ready to ex- 
pand into a hearty laugh, when his small 
but beautifully regular teeth will show to 
advantage. He affects a little of the 
sporting character and style, wears tiny 
gold horse-shoes for studs, and has a 
stick like the handle of a hunting-whip. 
But his reputation as a turf-man, which at 
one time was rather high in the ofSce, was 
sadly damaged by an accident. Somebody 
suddenly asked him the meaning of a 

handicap," and Mr. Limpet unluckily 
chanced to be in the room. Mr. Chequer- 
bent, with some hesitation, explained that 
it was rather a technical expression, the 
meaning of which varied in different coun- 
ties and at different races, and was not 
easily defined in a few words ; but the in- 
quirer knew what a jockey-cap was — well, 
it was not exactly that, but had to do with 
the colours of the riders, and depended on 
whether they were amateurs or regulars. 
Mr. Limpet looked up, heard this lucid 
solution very quietly to the end, and then 
said a few words, which caused Mr. Chequer- 
bent to grow quite red, and offer him, rather 
loudly, a bet on the point. Mr. Limpet 
slightly bowed and retired, but Paul's in- 
cessant reiteration, for the next hour, that 
they saw Limpet was afraid to bet him, 
did not work in a very reactionary manner, 
and Paul had hardly recovered his position 
vp to the date of the last Derby. His 
brilliant account of that great national 
event, however, in every detail of which he 
was utterly wrong, except as to the fact 
that Epaminondas was first and Bung se- 
cond, did him as much service as a dashing 
speech in the House does to a politician of 
tainted character. 

The third articled young gentleman, Mr. 
Carlyon, is nearly through his term of years. 
Very little is known about him in the oflSce, 
except that his friends are understood to 
reside abroad, and that he has a small set 
of chambers in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Tall, 
slight, and with well cut features, rather 
of the Southern than the Saxon t3rpe,hemay 
already be called a distinguished-looking 
person, and probably will become more so, 
as the lines of his face deepen, and the ex- 
pression, now a little listless, hardens into 



gravity. The face is full of intellect, and 
the smile, when it comes, has scarcely so 
little of sarcasm in it, as the smile of one 
whose antecedents have been happy, should 
hold at that age. He is perfectly courteous 
to every one, but makes no advances, and 
invites none. He has, in conversation, 
shown himself to be a scholar ; and Mr. 
Lobb, with a laudable wish that his next 
poem in the ** Weekly Sampler of Song and 
Stitch," should be sans reprocJie, has re- 
quested his perusal of the lines. Mr. Car- 
lyon has read them, has suggested, that 
" from van to rear " is hardly a recognised 
mode of describing a scene on board ship- 
has hinted that there are some impediments 
to the coupling ** dawning" and ** morning" 
in wedlock, and has returned the poem as 
otherwise unobjectionable. Lobb will not 
show him any more lyrics. Carlyon has 
evinced some acquaintance with theatrical 
matters, and Mr. Chequerbent having ob- 
tained an order, has particularly requested 
Carlyon to accompany him to the Hay- 
market. Carlyon has gone with him, and 
has given him supper at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields afterwards, and has even presented 
him with an autograph of Mr. Macready, 
on hearing Paul ex[»*ess a desire to have 
one ; yet Chequerbent does not seem to care 
about much more of Carlyon's companion- 
ship. It was rather thought in the office 
that Mr. Limpet and Mr. Carlyon would 
suit one another, though the latter is so 
much more affable than the former. It is 
not so. Indeed, when the notion current 
touching Limpet's diplomatic ambition was 
mentioned to Carlyon, the latter showed 
some little curiosity, and certainly sought 
two or three opportunities of speaking to 
Limpet. But after these interviews, which 
were only on the business of the establish- 
ment, there was no effort on either side to 
improve the acquaintance. Carlyon was 
sometimes appealed to for an opinion on 
Mr. Limpet's protocol phraseology, but he 
seldom said more than that the words were 
perfectly legitimate,but that perhaps shorter 
ones would have been as explicit. Of Mr. 
Penkridge, to whom he was nominally 
bound, Carlyon saw little. Mr. Penkridgo 
was a timid kind of man, of considerable 
fortune, whose chief occupation and en- 
joyment was a menagerie of wild animals 
which he kept at Sydenham, and on which 
he spent terrible sums, besides frightening 
himself about the beasts in the most dread- 
ful manner at least twice a-week. But 
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Mr, Molesworth, who bore the real weight 
of the business, contrived that< Carlyon, 
had he been inclined to waste his time, 
shoidd have no chance of doing so. A man 
of the world, and knowing his man, Moles- 
worth did not heap bnsiness around the 
yonng lawyer in a way which should make 
him feel that he was to drudge. He did 
80 with Lobb, and Lobb worked with scarce 
a murmur. He would have done so with 
Chequerbent (perhaps softening him with 
an occasional invitation to Mr. Molesworth's 
hospitable house), but he found it was less 
trouble to neglect than to employ one who 
needed so much looking after. But he quietly 
admitted Carlyon into some confidences of 
importance, and having thus taken a sort 
of guarantee fbr the young man's co-opera- 
tion, Molesworth, without displaying any 
such intention, made it dear to Carlyon, 
that to make that co-operation available, 
he must both study at his law-books and 
work at his desk. And Carlyon did' both, 
to an extent which Molesworth was quite 
the man to appreciate, and sometimes to 
applaud. Probably not many solicitoris 
pay so much attention to the characters of 
the yonng men who buy seats in their 
offices, but Mr. Molesworth found his ac- 
count in obtaining a first-rate officer. Keen, 
self-composed, and persevering, Carlyon, 
aided by the training incident to the prac- 
tical study of his profession, speedily became 
qualified for entry, with perhaps more than 
average chances^ for the great race of life. 

It is not necessary to say much of the 
•ther occupants of Messrs. Molesworth 
and Penkridge's horse-hair stools. There 
was Mr. Linnery, who kept the books of the 
house, and sorely worried Mr. Chequerbent 
toac not keeping up his attendance-book, 
and transcribing its costs into their vellum 
volume. He made execrable puns, hut 
was otherwise harmless. There was, also, 
Kr. Ratchet, whose business it was to make 
himself genendly usefol, and who had 
an instinctive knowledge when ther6 was 
likely to be a press of wwk, upon which 
occasions he invariably absented himself, 
sendfaig word that eith» he, or his wife, or 
one of seven sallow sandy sulky children, 
whom they were supposed to have reared 
tor the express purpose of excuses, was 
lying at the point of death. The funily, 
however, kept steadily at nine for many a 
year. Penultimately, there was Mr. Maun- 
der, who was also engaged to do what he 
bid. He wrote a beaatiM hand, bor- 



rowed money fh)m every new clerk, and 
was rather supposed to be an athdst; 
because he never swore, and because he 
had been detected in reading Voltaire's 
Charles XII. Finally, there was a young 
assistant named Spott, an undesirable name 
where its owner's companions are facetious. 
He was the general message and errand 
boy, and was believed to be in more of Mr. 
Chequerbent's secrets than was consistent 
with the dignity an articled clerk should 
wear in transactions with his subordinates. 
Such was the phalanx with which Messra. 
Molesworth and Penkridge made war upon 
society. Its members have been described 
at some length, because certain of them 
will be heard of again, and two of them 
will bear somewhat prominent parts in our 
comedy of errors. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PBEPABATI0N8 ; Ain> MR. OHEQUEBBENT'S 
ILL LUCK. 

It is a quarter past ten, and Messrs. 
Molesworth and Penkridge's office is ftill 
and busy. Blotting paper is being a4j usted, 
bundles of law documents are being enfran- 
chised from the restrictions of red tape, and 
Spott is being abused on all sides for having 
filled inkstands too ftdl, or not having filled 
them at all, or spilled the ink in the pro- 
cess, besides receiving interlocutory repri* 
mands for his general deficienicies of cha- 
racter, manners, and principles ; all of whilsh 
Mr. Spott receives with great meekness, and 
even cheerfulness, knowing that he is rather 
liked by the gentlemen, and that one or 
other of them is always doing him some 
good turn, and aiding him in his efforts for 
the benefit of the establishment at home, 
presided over by his mother, an indomitable 
and implacable laundress. 

** Make up that fire, Spott, and then get 
away from it, will you," observes Mr. 
Chequerbent; **^these February mornings 
make one sliiver, dont they, Mr. Carlyon?" 

"Fever month, too," replies Carlyon, 
** according to the Romans." 

" The Romans were asses," returns Mr. 
Chequerbent. 

A single blow firtmi a little hammer here 
fell upon a small bell in a comer of the 
room, close to the ceiling. 

"Go to the pipe, somebody," cries Mr. 
Lobb ; " Mr. Moleswcnth's come." 

Mr. Cbequerboit, aa nearest, pulled down 
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8 dide wliicli oovered the orifice of a small 
hole in the wall (like the large end of a 
telescope) and shonted np it— 

« Sir I" 

** Is Mr. Lobb there ?* 

"Are yon in or out, Lobb?" asks Mr. 
Gheqnerbent, in a lower tone. 

" Just gone out, I shall be in directly, 
almost. Chancery Lane," replies Lobb, 
imrrledly. 

" Mr. Lobb is gone down the Lane, sir, 
for a short time— I think to the Master's 
office,** Mr. Cheqnerbent states, np the pipe. 
Mr. Ghequerbent hears a click at the other 
end of the pipe, which indicates that com- 
mmiication is cut off for the present. 

** I know what he wants," remarks Mr. 
Lobb ; ** I sat np till past eleven copying 
it, but it is not half done yiet." 

" You said you were going to an Orrery, 
or some such scene of frantic dissipation, 
Lobb," replies Mr. Cheqnerbent. 

" So I was, and I had got tickets for my- 
ftelf and the Miss Dingles, my landlady's 
daughters, and I promised myself a delight- 
ful evening, but I was obliged to give it np, 
to go on with this statement." 

** Well, they are deuced plain girls, those 
Dingles," observes the woildly Chequer-* 
l)ent ; ** I dont know that tii&te would be 
any great Am in taking them to see a lot 
of stupid transparencies, and to hear a 
Imrdy-gurdy in a blanket, the performance 
etnlivened by quotations from Paradise 
Lost." 

•* They are very intelligent girls," answers 
Mr. Lobb, " and converse very rationally 
on all subjects." 

** So they ought,'* says the reckless Che* 
qnerbent, ** considering their ugliness. By 
Jove, if an ugly girl doesnt talk out-and* 
out well, she ought to be prosecuted for 
being alive." 

The hammer again. 

*• Is Mr. Linnery there?" 

" Yes, sir," answers Mr. Cheqnerbent in- 
stantly, as Mr. Linnery never ventures to 
take any liberties with his employers. 
** Ask him to step np." 
And Mr. Linnery, careftQly locking his 
desk, and pocketing his bundle of keys, vrith 
a look at Mr. Chequerbent, which intimates 
that it is for his sake that this precaution 
is taken, goes out. 

"He can't forget the fly-paper," says 
Paul, laughing. 

** He could forgive it, and that was more," 
observes Mr. Carlyon. 



** Pooh, anybody can forgive," replies Mr. 
Chequ^bent ; ** jou don't understand meta* 
physics. Forgiving is a mere act of the 
will — ^if a man likes to do it he can." 

** Can he ?" asks Mr. Carlyon, thought- 
fully. ** Well, I hope you will always find 
it so.'* 

There was a knock at the street-door, and 
a puU at the trigger, one of whose ropes and 
rings hung before each clerk, released the 
catch. Paul looked uneasily at the oval 
hole in the office-door. A stout-built, not 
over-clean looking man, entered, and Paul 
managed to see that he was a stranger, 
before the others could quite make out the 
group. 

"Grood morning, gents," said the new 
arrivaL " Is Mr. Chequerbent here ?" 

Nobody seemed inclined to reply, and Mr. 
Chequerbent himself stepped forward. 

'* No," he said, ** Mr. Chequerbent is not 
here. Will you leave any message for him ?" 

** Oh I " said the other, " then you expect 
him in soon. I dont know but I'd as good 
as wait for him." 

*' Mr. Chequerbent is gone to Westmin* 
ster," said Paul, *' and thence he is going 
—where did he say, Mr. Lobb ?' 

*< I'^I— dont know," mumbled Mr. Lobb, 
trying to restrain his laughter. **Brompton> 
or somewhere." 

**Brompt(»i or somewhere; yes," said 
Paul, turning to the stranger, ** those are 
the addresses he mentioned, so you know 
best whether you would like to wait. If 
you would," he added, " there's a chair." 

This last piece of coolness settled the 
matter. But for it, the stranger, who had 
noticed Mr. Lobb's mirth, would have pur> 
sued his interrogations; but as Chequer- 
bent carelessly pointed to the chair, and 
lounged away to the firct the other said, 

*' Well, then, I'll look in another day." 

** Any name ?" asked Paul, carelessly. 

** Smith," said the man, " but he wouldn't 
know it." 

"Very well, Mr. Smith," said Paul; 
"Mr. Spott, write down that Mr. Smith 
called to see Mr. Chequerbent, and mind 
Mr. Chequerbent is made aware of it when 
he comes in." 

" Yes, sir," said Spott, gravely. 

The stranger went out, the office-door 
slammed, and then the outside door. As 
the latter clashed and fastened, Mr. Paul 
Chequerbent uttered a victorious war-whoop, 
snatched a very tall stool from under Mr. 
Spott, bringing that young gentleman to 
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the ground, and then placing the tottering 
piece of ftimiture in the middle of the room, 
he seized a large ruler, and the cover of the 
coal-box, and, struggling up into a standing 
position on the stool, he struck a classic 
sword and shield attitude. 

"Taul Chequerhent," he shouted, **a8he 
appeared, defying his creditor." 

*' And praps Mr. Paul Chequerhent will 
appear to tfds^** said a voice behind him. 
It was the stranger, holding the door in one 
hand, and a strip of printed paper in the 
other. The writ-server had evidently prac- 
tised a ruse — still suspicious of the answer 
of the clerks, and of Lobb's laughter, he had 
gone out, banged both doors, but crouched 
down between them, to listen to the conver- 
sation which was to follow his supposed exit. 

** I thought as much, somehow," said the 
stranger, with a grin ; ** but you was cheeky, 
master, you was ; and if I hadn't thought of 
the double, you'd a done me. Any ways, I 
suppose you'll stand a trifle for the laugh?" 

" The laugh," said Paul, considerably 
disconcerted ; " I don't think this is the 
proper way of doing business." 

•* Nor do I, Mr. Chequerhent," said a grave 
Toice, as Mr. Molesworth himself entered 
fh)m another door. ** A little mad, I think." 

And the solicitor passed on to Carlyon's 
desk, while Paul, looking exceedingly red 
and foolish, descended from his elevation, 
not so easily, however, but that, to save the 
jicketty stool from toppling over, he was 
compelled to drop the lid of the coal-box, 
and its clatter attracted another look from 
Hr. Molesworth, which just enabled that 
tB^entleman to see the writ thrust into Mr. 
Chequerbent's hand. Paul then made a 
hasty retreat into some mystic was)iing- 
room, and there dwelt in darkness until his 
employer had disappeared. 

The solicitor was equipped for a walk, 
and you could see little of his face between 
his ample hat and the tumed-up collar of 
his great-coat. A pair of searching grey eyes, 
and a prominent nose, reddened by a raw 
morning, were all that could be made out. 

" Give me your arm down to the Strand, 
Mr. Carlyon," said he ; "I want to speak 
to you. How quickly can you prepare 
yourself for a journey into the West of 
England ?" 

'• Ten minutes to get to my place — five to 
pack a carpet-bag," said Carlyon, quietly, 
and without any affectation of smartness, — 
" and I am at your service." 

" No, no, you are to have a little more 



breathing time than that. Besides, you 
will have a companion, perhaps a lady ; I 
am not sure. Only be ready, and we'll sen^ 
to your chambers. Oh, Mr. Lobb, I called 
for you, and was told you were out." 

" Out, sir — ^no, sir, I have not been out 
since I signed the book on arriving," said 
Lobb, flurriedly. 

" Who answered me, then ?" 

" I think it was Mr. Chequerhent, sir," 
said Mr. Ratchet, at whom the grey eyes 
seemed to be directed. 

Paul heard the words in the darkness of 
his den. 

** Some mistake," said Mr. Carlyon, •* evi- 
dently. Mr. Chequerhent is usually so very 
carefU in what he says about any one being 
out or in.** 

The interposition saved Paul, or per- 
haps Mr. Molesworth did not think th« 
question worth pursuing. He intimated 
to Mr. Lobb that he had hoped to have 
found the statement complete and on hig 
desk when he came, though to achieve this 
poor Lobb must have sat up good part of 
the night, — and he had paid three hundred 
guineas, too, for leave to sit upon that 
horsehair. Mr. Molesworth just glanced 
round over each clerk's shoulder, told Mr, 
Ratchet he was glad to find he was nearly- 
through that settlement, which he was sick 
of seeing lie about, reproved Mr. Maunder 
for not keeping his papers in better order, 
told Mr. Linnery he should have something 
to say to him about the books, and desired 
him to be an hour earlier next morning for 
that purpose; and lastly, as Spott's eyeg 
kept following him round the room, he de- 
manded why, if there wa? nothing for that 
boy to do, he did not write new labels for 
the old bundles of papers, and thus improve 
his mind and his handwriting, and try to do 
justice to the people who employed him, 
and be a comfort and a credit to his be- 
reaved mother. And having thus brought 
all the horses up to the collar, he added, in 
a good-natured tone, that they had better 
keep up good fires, for it was not weather to 
catch cold : and then went out with Carlyon. 

"The fact is," said Mr. Molesworth, 
" that Wilmslow, who, between ourselves, 
is not a bit wiser than he ought to be, in- 
sists on going down directly and taking 
possession of Aspen Court. Now, as you 
did so much in making out the title, and 
laying the basis for the proceedings which 
gave him the place, it is fair that you 
should see the installation. So go down. 
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You'll be bored with him, but Mrs. Tracy's 
s dear sweet woman, and I don't know 
whether you like children, but the three 
girls are something better than pretty. And 
you ought to see Aspen Court.'* 



CHAPTER V. 

WILMSLOW OF ASPEN AND JANE HIS WIFE. 



*i 



Not a bit wiser than he ought to be." 
Such was Mr. Molesworth's estimate of Mr. 
"Wilmslow. " Wilmslow" — as he could now 
write himself — " of Aspen Court." It 
sounded moderate, but then Molesworth 
"was a lawyer, and had been for thirty- 
years in the habit of selling his opinions 
at prices varying from three-and-fourpence 
upwards. And people who sell opinions, 
like people who sell various other articles, 
weigh them carefully, and seldom give over- 
weight. Bernard Carlyon, who had pri- 
vately formed his own estimate of the same 
fortunate personage, would probably have 
put the matter a little more strongly, but 
he, of course, was not young enough to 
tibuse the chents of the house to the kindly- 
natured person to whom they were none 
the less dear for their faults and follies. 
But I may be as ft'ank in telling all I 
Icnow about Mr. Wilmslow as is consistent 
with propriety, and I am sorry to be obhged 
to append this little qualification, but there 
are some passages in the life of most men, 
not to say most guardsmen, which nobody 
would presume to write about, except in the 
newspaper your daughters air for you before 
you come down to breakfast. 

Lord Ambergate and the other states- 
men at the club told us something of 
Wilmslow's history, in the charitable tone 
and cordial feeling with which, very likely 
this afternoon, or perhaps to-morrow, just 
as it happens, some other improvised com- 
mittee of public safety, lounging at that or 
some other club, will discuss the history of 
Xiord Ambergate, or Acton Calveley, or Tom 
Crowsfoot. Very well informed fellows all 
of them, and men who know the world, 
and are not to be humbugged, and all that 
sort of thing. But do they think, like 
Job's friends, that they alone are the people, 
and that wisdom shall die with them ? Very 
likely Lord Malachite (who spoke against 
time last night, and was in a rage this 
morning because the reporters, who knew 
perfectly well what he was about, had not 
wasted much valuable space on his plati- 



tudes) is at this minute telling Slanglej 
Barker the eminent diner-out, that Am- 
bergate cannot raise any more money, and, 
in despair, has inhumanly threatened his 
father, that, if he will not pay his debts, he 
will rat, and spoil the poor old Earl's dar- 
ling hope of getting rid of four of the pearla 
and pyramids in his comet. And Sir Allan 
Bilberry joins them, and, after some preli- 
minary cackle about the state of his own 
health, and the hideous casualty — ship-' 
wreck of emigrants — in to-day's ** Times," 
or something else which nobody cares abou^ 
introduces another topic which makes them 
draw closer to him and listen. Perhaps he 
is only saying that Sir Frederic Belt's wife 
is wild with mortification at finding that 
Freddy has again deceived her, and that h^ 
still goes to a pretty little house in St. John's 
Wood, and has sent two cream-coloured 
ponies, with silver harness, there, during 
the past week. How they look at one 
another, and laugh at the fun I Sir Allan 
would not laugh, perhaps, if he knew what 
Slangley Barker said yesterday night at a 
dinner in Park Lane about that gallant 
officer's eminent services cj/^er an action, or 
his suggestion that he should be raised to 
the peerage as Lord Poultice. And Slang- 
ley Barker himself might not talk quite so 
loud if he knew that everybody in the club, 
waiters included, was perfectly well aware 
that he spent his hours, from last Saturday 
night but one, to the following Monday 
morning, in availing himself of certain 
Hebrew hospitalities in Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, which were in a manner 
forced upon him as he was leaving his 
chambers in the Temple, and only termi- 
nated by an arrangement which has locked 
up all his diamond studs and silver forks in. 
an iron safe, vrith a little square ticket 
pinned to the parcel. Nor would Lord 
Malachite, who, having recovered from his 
rage, looks the personation of good humour, 
which he is, laugh quite so heartily at poor 
Lady Belt's grievances, if Acton Calveley, 
who has just come in, were to tell him what 
he told Doddy Butt on the stairs, namely, 
that Malachite's own beautiful wife wao 
suspected of encouraging that remarkable 
politician's constant presence at the House, 
and absence from his own, for a reason 
which, if he knew it, might induce him to 
sympathise with Lady Freddy. Tiresias, 
or the Chevalier d'Eon, might be a compe- 
tent witness as to whether women watch as 
vigilantly and sedulously over one another's 
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fortnnefl ^nd morals as men do, but until 
-some such evidence ai^)ear8, there seems no 
reason for believing that they equal us. We 
may be called triflers, but we will make 
answer out of Faley, and hold that nothing 
is a trifle that tends to the harmless gratifi- 
cation of many, and anybody who will not 
be convinced by Faley, ia a mere infidel, and 
unfit to be argued with. 

But we will put Henry Wilmslow*8 his- 
tory into a little clearer form than was 
-employed by his friends at the club. Had 
the matter rested with me» I would have 
given gentle, good Jane Tracy a difiierent 
iiusband, and dear Emma, Kate, and 
Amy Wilmslow another kind of father. 
JfiascUur, no» ft^ and we must make the 
liest of him, and not be too hard. Su- 
perfine Tom Growsfoot condemned him in 
his superfine way, but it was not for any 
cause whifdi merited sudi utter condemna- 
tion, but because he was one of the style of 
men whom Tom detests. Mr. Crowsfoot 
has all his life been quietly wicked, not 
because wickedness is wrong, but because 
quietness ia gentlemanly. Wilmslow was 
noisily wicked, but then he was noisy 
in everything. If he shut a book — to be 
sure it was seldom he had that trouble, but 
at any rate it was always vexy soon after 
he opened oae*-he s^ut it with a bang. 
If he stormed the gentle heart of a cory- 
fhie, he did not do it, like Tom Crowsfoot, 
moyennant a bracelet and a plenipotentiary, 
but blundered about the dark wings of the 
Opera-house at rehearsal-time, and kept his 
great stamping horses pawing the Haymar- 
ket pavement opposite the stage-door, while 
his arms and motto edified the world at 
laige. Hambug as he was, his laugh was 
as hearty as if he meant laughter, and his 
loud voice rang out over other voices, as if 
he had not a care or a fear in the world, at 
a time when his debts had made him so 
nervous that the most harmless lounger 
had but to wait at a comer to be instantly 
transformed, in Wilmslow's api^rehensions, 
into a sheiiff^s officer bent on capturing 
him. It was his organization that made 
him noisy, and laid him open to Tom 
Growsfoot's criticism. We will xiot take 
him at Tom's hostile valuation. 

Henry Wilmslow was of an old family 
•^the heralds gave him fastings, but that 
they always think a man has a right to 
who can prove Bosworth, where unques- 
tionably a Wilmslow laid lance for the Boar. 
But the family did not keep itself respect- 



able, and we find it robbing under Eliza- 
beth, aiid j(^bing under Anne, and deci- 
dedly suffiering no particular martyrd<»n 
for its principles in the interim. But if 
Hastings were a myth, and a Wilmslow 
did not charge the British army under 
William Rex the Conqueror, he assuredly 
did under William Fitt the Heaven-bom, 
and charged i^ to such an extent, in the 
capacity of a contractor, that he speedily 
realiased a handsome fortune. This, Henry 
Wilmslow would have inherited, but un- 
happily for him, his revered parent, in the 
decline of his Ufe, became startled at the 
evil means he had adopted in accumulating 
his gains, and sought spiritual consolation. 
Not, however, ia the Church of England, 
or his fortune might have been spared. 
There unluckily intervened traditions of 
regimental chaplains, of whom, in his 
younger .days, he had known two or three 
specimens, disgraceful to a body of which, 
however, they were not, even then, charao- 
teristic. Old Samuel Wilmslow, whose 
shrewdness now only partially helped him, 
insisted on regarding one poor tipsy crea- 
ture, known in his regiment as the Beverend 
Cherry Bounce, and whose conversation was 
the commination service, (undiluted, but 
with an extended social range,) as a type 
of the clerical order. He paid dearly for 
his ignorant wilfulness, for having sought 
the^jounsel of a clever sectarian preach^, 
whose talents in his time achieved as much 
for his uncouthly -named sect as any memr 
ber of the vaunted Order of Jesus ever 
effected for the Society, old Wilmslow's 
senses were first frightened out of him by 
the ultra-Calvinistic honors his adviser ju- 
diciously coi\|ured up, — ^next, he was com- 
pletely alienated and isolated from his 
family, — and, finally, the bulk of his money 
was handed over — not bequeathed, the as- 
tute doctrinarians being up to the doctrine 
of mortmain — ^for the building and endow- 
ing meeting houses for the " connexion ** 
of which his theological friend was a shin- 
ing light. So went the spoils of the British 
army, and the elder Wilmslow did not long 
survive their surrender. 

In some Spanish play, a character ob- 
serves, " The father sacrificed his properly 
for his religion — the logical consequence is 
that the son has neither property nor rdi- 
gion." This would most likely have been 
Henry Wilmslow's case, although he had 
been withdrawn from Eton (where he had 
been sent in his parent's unconverted days) 
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and, at the instance of old Mr. Wi]m8low*8 
religioas adviser, had been removed from 
the Brocas sports, with a view to his being 
apprenticed to a pious woolst^ler of the 
^connexion." But woman, who always 
mixes herself np for some good purpose in 
the affairs of this Hfe, intervoied. An old 
maiden sister of the ex-contractor, wh<mi 
the high-principled and high-church ladj 
had detested all his life, first £[»: bis swind- 
ling, and secondly, for his schism, took the 
Etonian out of the wool and bought him a 
oommission in the Guards. Miss Albreda 
Wilmslow did more — ^e made him a hand- 
some allowance, which she soon had to pay 
mt l^ist three times over, per annum ; and 
ikotwithstanding this, she left the young 
officer all her remaining money. If she 
4id this as much fiom dislike of her brother 
as ttom love of her nephew, the high-church 
lady was still right, for old Wilmslow de- 
served to be disliked, and young Wilmslow 
did not deserve to bt loved. 
. Miss Albieda's' money did not last Cap- 
tain Henry very long, but he ei^oy^ him- 
self while it endured, and while, after it 
was actuaUy gone, one deluded discounter 
retained that curious fiAith in its ghost 
which will at times avengingly beset those 
wbo ought best to know how completely 
a man is mined. Wilmslow had inherited 
something of his father's shrewd, coarse 
nature, and could at times be bitterly hard, 
especially when there was a choice between 
making payment of a just debt, and spend- 
ing the moxkey on some unrighteous plea- 
sore. At such a crisis he was proof against 
any pleadings, and took spiteM delight in 
f^dSng his sovereigns between his finger 
and thumb in his pocket, while solemnly 
swearing to a distressed tradesman that he 
did not that day know where to turn for 
five shillii^, though he should be in ample 
itands next week. And then, having, as he 
iangined, deluded his creditor, he would 
go away and be himself deluded, slightly 
more soocessMly, by some Mademoiselle 
H^l&ne or Juliette, whose poor little 
meuNet had that morning been seized by a 
erael landl(nrd, whom son bon petit Henri, 
bad to pay out ; and with whom (the bar- 
barous vrretch being, most likely, her hus- 
band or brother) she shared the spoil as 
soon as the captain had gone too far down- 
stairs to hear than laugh. Then he went 
to Paris, — ^he talked French, by the way, 
with a very pure and bold English accent, 
VkB some of his betters, — and as he com- 



bined a couple of tastes which do not hajr- 
monbie advantageously fw the pocket, es- 
pecially in France, namely, playing hi^ 
and drinking hard, he scarcely could be 
said to visit the Continent for retrenchment. 
At home his rooms in Halfinoon Street were 
o^&a. to all comers in the days of his pros- 
perity, and even when it became expedient 
to see who knocked, as it soon did, he still 
held hospitable orgy for any one who had 
no claim npon him. But it was a queer 
set that the captain lik^ to have about 
him, — a l»d set^in fact, — I do not mean on 
the mere score of its members being re- 
markably goodrfor-nothing, — a qualifieaticm 
which would suit some -very good sets we 
all know, — ^bnt in point of taste. He liked 
what is called the " artist-world," but then 
he was incapaUe of comprehending either 
art or its noblw prof^sors, and patronized 
any rattling scampish wnarien — ^if foreign, 
so much tihe better-^who dressed like a 
Guy, told profane or immoral anecdotes, or 
both, sketched a caricature, blew a bugle, 
or modelled a stattutte, A scamp of this 
sort, eq>ecially if he wore a moustache, 
smoked cigars all the morning, and could 
bang a torrifie piano-fbrte accompaniment 
to songs of the Quartier Latin, sung as they 
sing in French vaudenriUes (I mean abomin- 
ably), was dear to whatever did duty fbr 
heart in Henry Wilmslow. Sometimes he 
would get a number of these i>eople toge- 
ther, with ladies who dressed very charm- 
ingly, but whom one would not have other- 
wise proposed as models, except to a 
painter, and then, what with champagne 
and innocent bad^ytget tinging, and cigar- 
smoke (which the ladies were good enough 
not to mind at all, and, indeed, rather to 
like, and sometimes to make), the evening 
glided yery pleasantly into night, and the 
night into morning. And Wilmslow was 
happy, < eontributing his wine, his loud 
laugh, and sometime his bad joke to the 
happiness of his respectaWe fHends. These 
were not play nights, — ^the artists of Wilm- 
slow's set have not much to lose, — and if 
cards came out it was chiefly for conjuring 
or telling fortunes, or to show the trick by 
which the German Baron Sosterkite ruined 
young Loppy at Baden-Baden, and drove 
that exciteable youth to shoot himself in 
the garden at the hotel. All this, and 
perhaps a little dccprtd, that time, which is 
short, might not be quite unimproved, was 
comparatively economical. But Wilmslow 
did play, in England as well as in France, 
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and I am not quite sure in which he was 
most cheated. Certainly good Aunt Al- 
breda's money did go into quarters which, 
eould she have known them, would have 
astonished her, though she had often de- 
clared that after the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the letting dreadful 
Dissenters into a Christian Parliament, 
nothing could ever astonish her, good old 
thing, again. 

This was Henry Wilmslow for the years 
he was first on town. And as he is soon 
going to be married, it ought to be said 
that though he had lived hard, he had pre- 
served his good looks. He was a tall, 
showy, rather effective looking man, with 
black hair and black whiskers, both redun- 
dant. He trained his hair with great care, 
and liked to show a broad shiny wedge 
thereof, rising from the parting, and cross- 
ing his head, flanked by a mass of neat 
little curls. He wears a wig of the same 
hue and fashion at the period of our story, 
but when Jane Tracy accepted him, she 
accepted the real thing. He always over- 
dressed, and loved pins, and studs, and 
lings, of which at one time he had a stock 
that would have sufficed an opera singer's 
private life, but they all gradually went 
away, for reasons, except some Palais-Royal 
rubbish, \diich competent judges declined 
to deem security for little impromtu mort- 
gages which Wilmslow occasiimally nego- 
tiated. In short, he liked to be fine, but it 
did not occur to him, as to Benedick, that 
to go the finer, he must live a bachelor. 
On the contrary, we all know for what 
men of his class consider respectable wo- 
men, with money, were created. Wilmslow, 
early and easily made up such mind as he 
had, that when.he should have gamed, and 
drunk, and smoked, and lounged, and done 
a few other things, imtil he was satiated, 
and nearly all his money should have gone, 
he would bestow himself upon some hand- 
some girl — ^widow if you like, he did not mind 
— ^with a fortune which he could do what he 
liked with. Not that he proposed in that 
case to go on quite in the old way — a mar- 
ried man can hardly do that : besides, he 
should begin to be bored by the old set. 
He would have a house in town, and a 
place in the country, and occasionally be 
seen out with Mrs. Wilmslow — Lady Laura 
or Lady Clara Wilmslow, if the money hap- 
pened to come with a title— and, on the 
whole, he would be quiet, but his wife must 
not worry him, or pry into his goings on. 



That was settled. A good many good- 
looking men have arrived at the same set- 
tlement, and, at this minute, are going 
through the same preparatory process. 

Fortune often helps us, but seldom in the 
way we expect. Henry Wilmslow fUlly in» 
tended to slide pleasantly fh)m his bache- 
lor state into his wedded life. He thought 
it most likely that the thing would happen 
naturally enough. He occasionally went 
to parties, visited country houses to shoot, 
looked into opera boxes. He felt very cer- 
tain that either in a quadrille, or at a 
breakfast table, or during an entr'actet he 
should see the right woman, and what was 
of more consequence, the right woman 
would see him. The rest was matter-of- 
course. Mr. Molesworth has already re- 
marked that Mr. Wilmslow of Aspen Court, 
at fifty, was not a bit wiser than he ought 
to be — the supererogatory wisdom could 
hardly be expected in Captain Wilmslow 
of the Guards, at thirty. 

Well, Wilmslow deserved his good for- 
tune about as little as most young gentle- 
men. I suppose we shall agree as to that. 
He had flung Aunt Albreda's money away, 
after the manner of the prodigal son of the 
East, with such additional wickedness aa 
civilization teaches the prodigal sons of the 
West. He was a rouS — I would say, rake, 
which is quite as good a word, but I am 
told young ladies allege that they have 
been raking, bless them, when their worst 
crime has been going to several parties, 
and prolonging the after-supper dances un- 
til three o'clock. I want a word that has 
no innocence within scent of it, and I do 
not want to call hard names. So we will 
keep to the French word, which, rightly 
understood, reeks sufficiently for our pur- 
pose. Henry Wilmslow was a rouS — and 
one of the vulgar school. And this is the 
gentleman who expected the world to be 
so arranged, that a fresh, modest, beau- 
tiful, loving woman was to throw her purse 
at his feet, and herself into his arms, and 
be his slave and comforter for the rest of 
his life. And what is more — it happened. 
The Parcie, kinder to him than he could be 
even to himself, determined to give him 
another chance. 

It came, however, when he was in fear 
and trembling, and thinking of anything 
rather than affection and consolation. All 
Aunt Albreda's money was gone. He had 
sold his commission and spent the produce. 
No more bills to be done. Mr. Shandon, 
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the Christian . usurer, would not speak to 
him. Mi. Issachar, the Jewish usurer, 
would not see him. Pactolus has ebbed 
quite out when these marks are visible. 
Actions, long since pressed to judgment, 
started up grim on all sides, and it was of 
no use Wilmslow's swaggering, now, and 
fiaying that the matter was in his lawyer's 
hands, those legal extremities haying been 
washed of him and his concerns when it 
was found that he neither would nor could 
carry out any arrangement with a' single 
creditor. He had long since exhausted the 
pockets of his fHends, so far as they chose 
to exhaust them — ^the process was shorter 
than Henry could have imagined when in 
full flush, and when he had only to say he 
had no money about him, to hear a hasty 
*'My dear fellow!" and feel a Mend's 
purse put into his hand. Besides, men 
began to look grave at his jokes, and even 
to hint that though they were not strait- 
laced, heaven forbid I there were certain 
outward proprieties; and he began to be 
left out of parties ; and drags, on which he 
had often shouted and blown horns, were 
found to have their numbers made up for 
the race or thepic-nic. More signs, and 
donkey as, in some respects, Henry Wilms- 
low was, he could not help seeing that he 
was " going to the bad." He was left, like 
Mr. Charles Kean in the play, " alone with 
the pale ghosts of his dead joys," and what 
was worse, the ghosts began to look remark- 
ably like bailifb. 

Yet, one morning, as he was sadly shav- 
ingin his single, ugly,little,misshapen room, 
in one of the streets near St. James's 
Square (for he had long since been obliged 
to evacuate his position in Half-moon 
Street, not entirely without loss of bag> 
gage),- and thinking what an utter mistake 
the world was, and why they brought him 
lukewarm water to shave with, and what a 
pity it was he had not gone to more par- 
ties, and breakfasts, and boxes, and where 
the deuce he should dine, for he had but 
seventeen-and-sixpence (and he owed a 
washing-bill, and the woman was waiting 
down stairs, and would wait till he came 
down), and what that scoundrel meant by 
parading opposite and looking up at his 
window — it was very suspicious — and how 
impertinent the boot-maker in JPiccadilly 
had been yesterday, when he tried to 
give him an order — I say, while all these 
things were passing through the miserable 
brain of poor Wilmslow, one of the best 



creatures in the world was preparing her« 
self expressly for him, though she did not 
know it. Look at him. Look at that sal- 
low, forlorn-looking face, with the mous* 
tache, which he has allowed to grow# 
making it still more pensive. See how 
slowly and sulkily he is putting on that 
dressing-gown, once gaudy, but now dingy* 
And now he lights a cigar, which does not 
draw well, and he is going to dash it away, 
as in other days, but remembers that it 
cost threepence, which is money, and pricks 
it viciously with a Palais-Royal shirt-pin — 
yes, now the smoke comes out well. And 
now he takes up his poor balance of silver^ 
and counts out the nine-and-sixpence for 
the washerwoman, and is in a shudder be- 
cause one of the half-crowns looks bad; 
however, he will try to make the woman 
take it In the dark passage, and th&t leaves 
him eight shillings, and they look wretch- 
edly few — ^but the abominable woman will 
not go, that is certain, and so down he goes 
to pay her. There is a visage of melancholy. 
If he only knew how pretty Jane Tracy 
is looking, while in the well-appointed bed- 
room, in Mr. Molesworth's house, then in 
Bedford Bow (where she has been staying- 
on a visit to Mrs. Molesworth), she is ar- 
ranging her bright hair before the glass. 
What a rich brown that hair is, and what 
a quantity she has, and yet how easily and 
well she manages it, laying it right and lefb 
into great shiny folds, and twisting the re- 
mainder into a mystic coronal, the secret of 
which is known but to herself and those 
giraffe hair-pins. And how fresh she looks, 
and healthy, and English. Her figure is 
rather full, and if aU were not so beauti- 
ftdly rounded (especially those arms, which 
you can see, as Miss Tracy's hands are 
above her head, and the loose sleeves of 
the morning dress slip back) you might 
almost be an ungrateful wretch, and think 
her too plump. But her hands are so whits 
and small, and her foot — ^well, you cannot 
see that, but there stands a pair of tiny 
shoes on that chair, you can see them, 
and judge of what can be put into them. 
Jane is not called beautiful, though some- 
times, when her face lights up with merri- 
ment — it is always full of kindness — and 
her blue eyes sparkle, and her laugh rings 
so pleasantly— one feels a great contempt 
for mere nomenclature, and if she is not to 
be called beautiful, you may keep your ad- 
jectives for your dolls in the Annuals. And 
did you ever see a head more graceful!/ 
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put on ? Look, as the turns to answer ICrs. 
Holesworth, who is knocking at the door, to 
ask her to come down to lunch. And hear 
the cheerful voice that says, "In OMe mi- 
nnte, dear.'* 

Jane WiInislow*8 voice is not so cheerftQ 
now, for I have written of nearly twenty 
years ago. She is the mother of three 
daughters, whose father is that sallow ex- 
officer coming up from paying the washer- 
woman. If he only knew the coup he will 
make in a few hours. 

He did make it, and in quite as simple a 
way as any which he had proposed to him- 
self in his days of glory. With some vague 
notion of asking Mr. Molesworth (whose 
acquaintance he had made in the opera- 
box of the then manager of the King's 
Theatre — ^the fact was, that Molesworth 
was suing the latter, and remarkably 
friendly) for advice as to his affairs, he 
called in Bedford Bow, and was asked to 
dinner. Whereby did Henry Wilmslow 
not only save his eight shillings, but did so 
fiascinate Miss Jane Tracy — how, I never 
could understand, — that the result was ma- 
trimony. When this fact is arrived at, it 
seems waste of time to talk about the 
motives which produced it. Even Tom 
Crowsfoot has a^nitted that Wilmslow was 
about as pleasant a person as a noisy officer 
in debt can be, and his loud manner may 
have imposed on Jane, who, being herself 
very guileless, may have taken Henry's 
clamour for the frank utterances of a cheer- 
ful, honest fellow. He had been a Guards- 
man, too ; and Jane had not lived much in 
the world, and had little superstitions, 
perhaps, about officers ; and then— I really 
do not like to write it — she was so good, 
and her goodness made it impossible that 
the country girl should at all comprehend 
Wilmslow's real character; but Molesworth 
had said that the captain had been *' rather 
too gay," and it is my solemn belief that 
these words did no harm to the captain's 
suit. At any rate he wooed thrivingly, 
and Jane married him. 

Mr. Molesworth could have prevented 
this, at least in the earlier part of the court- 
ship ; later, I am not so sure about it ; but 
he did not choose to prevent it. Miss 
Tracy was his client, and his friend, but he 
would do nothing to keep her out of the 
arms of that scamp. Yet he knew all 
about Wilmslow, and about a good many 
other people of the Wilmslow kind. A 
manager of an opera-house knows as much 



as most men, and can tell a good deal to a 
confidential adviser who is supposed to be 
suing him. Besides, Molesworth had other 
means of ascertaining the precise social, 
moral, and i>ecuniary position of Jane's 
lover. That he did ascertain it, most ac- 
curately, there is no doubt at all; and 
having done so, he not only did not warn 
Jane Tracy of her perU, but he fkcilitated 
Wilmslow's progress in his suit. He lent 
Henry money, not much, but enough to 
keep him presentable, and he guaranteed 
the rent of some decent apartments for him. 
I think, too, that he met two or three men 
in Chancery Lane, and said something to 
them which prevented Henry Wilmslow 
fi*om being driven to study racquets in 
seclusion and Southwark. He was always 
making Henry dine in Bedford Row, but, 
somehow, Molesworth contrived to be very 
carefrd not to ask any valued client to meet 
him ; and it was observed that very little 
wine was drunk after the ladies had with- 
drawn, ui)on every occasion when Wilms- 
low was present. One might think Moles> 
worth had determined that the gallant 
ex-captain should not 8p<^ his own game. 

Why Molesworth took this course may 
appear by-and-by ; at present we have only 
to do with poor Miss Tracy. 

She married Wilmslow, and soon found 
out what was meant by a man's having 
been too gay. Poor dear, good Jane ! She 
smuggled with all a woman's noble obsti- 
nacy against her conviction that her hus- 
band was a good-fcMT-nothing fellow, but 
the conviction was too strong for her. I 
shall not annoy you by describing the series of 
levities, wickednesses, and insults by which 
Wilmslow forced that conviction upon her. 
I have shown what he was in his bachelor 
days, and I would not have dwelt upon that 
part of the picture as I did, but that it was 
necessary to understand the man, and but 
that by explaining his nature while its 
developments had somewhat more extenua- 
tion, and somewhat less offensiveness, we 
might escape fit>m delineating vice and 
folly when they had darkened into crime 
and cruelty. Her fifteen hundred a year 
was speedily squandered, with the excep- 
tion of two hundred, which Molesworth had 
thought proper to secure, and to secure in 
a way which enabled him to defy all 
Henry's attempts to get at the principal, 
and even to resist poor Jane's entreaties, 
when her husband had compelled the poor 
girl to ask that this little ftind might be 
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givoi up to hxfli. Hie rest went as Aunt 
Albreda's allowsace first, and then her 
l^acy had gone, and as the commission 
mcmey had gone, and ererj other sum that 
Wilmslow eonld lay hands on had gone. 
The hardships, prxTatkm8,and hnmiliatioiis 
to which a vicioas spoidthrift's wife is ex- 
posed, came heavily on poor Jane Wilms- 
low. Sometimes more heavily than she 
could well bear; f<« she never had the «m- 
solation of being loved, to arm her against 
all this world's storms, and to be hex as- 
sorance of another w(M:ld*s peace. And, at 
last, though not without a desperate resist- 
ance on the poor woman's part, her husband 
took from her the power of loving him. 
All was at toQgth over between them, 
except the maniagc link, and Jane's never 
wei^ened sense of duty. But there was 
another love, which llie vain, and vicious, 
and hardening man could not disturb or 
destroy. They had three children, girls, 
bom in the earliest years of their marriage. 
Jane never had any more. To these chil- 
dten. she became the angel which she would 
have been to their fkther, had his nature 
permitted it. To these children she devoted 
herself with an unvarying and sedulous 
aifecticm, which neither his ridicule nw his 
threats ever turned asidefrcxnits hidy course. 
Sl]» could tremble away from his taunting 
presence, and cry her very heart out beside 
her bed, but when she rose frtmi her knees 
it was to go to the cot, or assist in the 
lesscm, «r arrange the walk, or to work at 
tiie little dress, ot to do some other kind- 
ness at which he had been scoffing. Not that 
he did not rather Uke his little girls, after his 
manner. Indeed they were so beautifal, 
and of such various beauty, that his vanity 
and his caprice could hardly but be flattered 
when he vouchsafed a glance at tiie group. 
Nay, he took the trouble to do his utmost 
to eounteract his wife's teaching, and 
stooped to occasional fits of education in 
his own school, seasons at which poor Jane's 
heart was well nigh bursting. It needed 
not, however, for the wisdom of childlKXMi 
served each child, in turn, better tiian its 
loving mother's wisdom had served her. 
They found their fiather wit, and three 
more hearts, little, but warm ones, dropped 
away from Henry Wilmslow. Who could 
love that vain, noisy, passionate sensualist ? 
Troubles, thick and fast, hard troubles 
from abroad, harder in her uncertain home 
—BO passed the first twenty years of Jane 
Wilmslow's wedded life. Had Wilmslow 



been asked what was the chief grief of 
their household, he would have answered, 
"Poverty." They were poor, sometimes 
miserably po<»*, but Jane^ heart wonld have 
scorned to make that answer. I do not know 
any one word whidi would have expressed 
her misfortunes — two words would havB 
done it, but she was too good to use them, 
for they wore the names of her husband. 

But they have won Aspen Court now. 
No BMre poverty, at least. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

AN EZPEBIEHCBD PIiA.Y£R TACES A CABD. 

The Wilmslows did not leave town quite 
so soon as Mr. tV'ilmslow had intended. 
For a family which has long been strug- 
gling with difficulties finds various sm^ 
and sordid, but stubborn obstacles in the 
way of locomotion. A single man of limited 
means can walk silently out of his club, 
and into a shop in the Strand, buy a ear- 
pet bag and some shirts, and a railway 
wrapper, and then there is nothing but his 
fare between him and any frieudlier re- 
gion he may decide upon while his cab 
drives into the terminus yard. A rich master 
of a house in a west-end square can 
generally manage almost as easily, no matter 
how large his family, and if he keeps his 
dependents in proper terror and subjection, 
his carriage will be sent to the station in. 
time to be hoisted iq>on its truck for the 
train which removes his august presoioe 
trom the metropolis. But not so a group 
of five people, who have been trying to 
keep up appearances on the smallest and 
most uncertain income, and who can neither 
steal away gloomily, nor stalk away grandly. 
And but that we have had hints at dis- 
agreeables enough and to spare already, 
we might record how many of the petty 
miseries of human lifs oppressed the Wilms- 
lows during the days preparatory to thdr 
journey. For Mr. Molesworth, to whom 
the fiuooily had for years had to look as to 
their only friend, and who had certainly 
advanced a long series of monies in driblets, 
just large enough to keep the Wilmslows 
from actual want, had not thought it ne- 
cessary to be very liberal in providing ftmds 
for their journey. He admitted that con- 
siderable sums would be coming in soon 
from the estates, but at present there was 
nothing tangible, and although he was 
prepared to do what was requisite, they 
must really husband everything; and, in 
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short, the poor lady of A^pen had a trying 
lime of it. The first considerahle sum, 
indeed, which Molesworth handed over for 
the expedition, Henry Wilmslow so pi- 
teously redaoed by a sadden fit of billiards 
In Leicester Sqnare, and by bujring himself 
a magnificent cloak with sables, that the 
balance was not worth talking about, and, 
accordingly, he would not talk about it. 
Then Jane, of coarse, had to go and plead 
-with the lawyer for more ; and though he 
-was always gracious and kind to her, even 
in days when she was most compelled to 
pester and waylay him for supplies, he was 
not very open-handed. However, clothes 
were bought, and Emma, Kate, and Amy, 
Trho had never been dreraed as they ought 
always to have been, were made to look 
Tery nice (they had in a dress-maker, and 
worked away with her in a bed-room, for 
their respected papa made it so disagree- 
able by Joking with her, and otherwise, 
l)esides smoking, that there was no sitting 
in the parlour) ; and Jane herself, but that 
ahe looked worn and weary, would, in her 
new dresses, have reminded Henry Wilms- 
low of her old days, if his hard bloodshot 
4ye8 had held a gleam of kindness in them. 
But by the time the dresses were ready, 
and new boots and new bonnets were 
l)Ought, and divers other things which it 
may not be necessary to catalogue, and of 
which, for some years, I am afraid the poor 
4ear girls' catalogue was a brief one (and 
aach as their mother was quite ashamed 
to stick on the inside of the lid of their 
tioxes, at the few periods when she could 
afibrd them a school), and when the land- 
lady was paid in full, and the butcher paid 
half, and the baker up to Christmas, and 
auch heaps of small bills had been settled, 
that it was an irritating mystery how others 
ahonld still keep dropping in, some with 
piteous, some with bullying viva voce intro- 
iiuctions, Mrs. Wilmslow's patience, and 
Hr. Molesworth's money were very nearly 
exhausted. Bat at length all was done, 
and the morning actually arrived when 
the female part of the family set forth with 
the luggage ; it being hardly necessary to 
aay that the haughty Mr. Wilmslow, in 
Ids cloak of sables, had abandoned them 
to their own devices, and had departed to 
Xieicester Square for a final game at bil- 
liards, or that he met them at the station, 
rather fiushed with liquor, but looking 
bold and imposing, as he swaggered up 
the platform in his mighty «loak, dis- 



charging a very large oath at a very small 
newspaper-boy for running against him. 
He had never cared about Jane, and his 
wife had long learned to care only for doing 
her duty to him, and of course it did not 
occur to either to be proud of the other. 
But as they stood together, waiting while 
the carriage glided up, a good many looka 
were directed towards them by other pas- 
sengers — Jane was pronounced the model of 
an English matron, only it was a pity, 
people thought, that she looked so pale; 
and Henry was conceived, from his sables 
and his haughty bearing, to be some kind 
of Ambassador, — a sonorous title, to which 
folks who have not seen much of embassies 
attach extraordinary ideas of mi^esty. 

To those who are unluckily acquainted 
with Wilmslows of their own, it may pos- 
sibly occur as curious, that my Mr. Wilmslow 
did not, as soon as Aspen Court was decreed 
to his wife, immediately proceed to encum- 
ber the same. A man whose wife has just 
had an estate of 5000/. a-year adjudged to 
her, is surely lord of many men's purses, 
and need not go very far to look for their 
obliging holders. Do you think that Henry 
Wilmslow did not remember this? An4 
when the first supplies the solicitor sent to 
Mrs. Wilmslow had been squandered, and 
the Ambassador was quite clear that no 
more would be forthcoming for his personal 
benefit, he did march ofi", savagely, to Mr. 
Shandon, the Christian usurer, of whom 
mention has been made, and attempted a 
negotiation. But as he seemed to want the 
money so very much, and did not even pre- 
tend to hesitate over the price at which Wc, 
Shandon proposed to sell his gold, the latter 
gentleman began to suspect a downright 
swindle, and after making an appointment 
with Wilmslow, went oflf to Molesworth, 
which Henry had particularly requested 
him not to do. I do not suppose you and I 
care what passed between an attorney and 
a bill-discounter about a scamp — enough to 
say that Wilmslow got neither money, nor 
discount wine, nor a Wardour Street Cor- 
reggio, nor Birmingham jewellery, from the 
excellent Mr. Shandon, but he did get a 
special invitation from Mr. Molesworth to 
call upon him at a given hour. And when 
the Ambassador came forth from that 
audience, he looked exceedingly irate, but 
thenceforth he tried to raise no more money. 

They departed for Gloucestershire. But 
the delay occasioned a slight change in thtt 
intended arrangements. Mr. Carlyon did 
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not accoinpany, bnt preceded them. Mr. 
Molesworth thought that it would be more 
pleasant for Jane (for whose comfort, except 
in the article of matrimony, he had always 
shown more concern than it was his custom 
to exhibit for anybody but his own family) 
to find the Court prepared to receire her. 
So, a day or two after his first intimation 
to Carlyon that he was to go to Aspen, 
he sent for him, and said, 

" Do you shoot, Bernard ?" 

" Yes, upon occasion," said Carlyon. ** But 
the capital gun you gave me three years ago 
has seldom come into use, lately." 

" I — gave — ^you ?'* replied Molesworth, 
apparently endeavouring to recal the cir- 
cumstance. ** Did I ? Do you know I had 
quite forgotten it ?" 

Carlyon did not know — nor even believe 
it. However, he only said, 

" Wilkinson never made a better. Lord 
Clamperville, I think, told you that I did 
not discredit your present, when we were at 
White Oaks." 

" So he did, now you mention it. Oh. 
fth ! he said yon were a dead shot, I re- 
member. Well, I dare say you are tired 
of dawdling backwards and forwards after 
those Wilmslows, though Mrs. Wilmslow 
does spea^ so much in your favour. Go 
ofifat once, and bang away at the pheasants 
and partridges. She will like to find a 
well-filled larder. Can you* be ofif by to- 
night's train ?" 

** Certainly. But as for the pheasants 
and partridges," said Bernard, glancing at 
the **Law Almanac," which hung behind 
Molesworth— ** this is the 10th of Feb- 
ruary." 

" Is it ?" said Molesworth. «* Never mind 
if it is." 

Quite understanding this, Carljron said, 

*' There are some things which shoidd 
be attended to, if I am to be away long." 

"Anything Lobb cant do?" 

'* Not for a week or so. After that, the 
I/ampton abstract must be taken up in ear- 
nest, and that I am afraid is rather over 
Mr. Lobb»s head." 

** He deserves to have it laid over his 
head, if it is. I wish he would learn some 
of your quickness. However, we will say 
nothing about the Lampton affair just now — 
leave Lobb a memorandum of what he 
must do. I'll take care he does it. And 
we'll write to you if necessary. Linnery 
will give you any money you want. Take 
three hundred pounds." 



*• Three hundred pounds ?" repeated Car- 
lyon, distinctly, but without evincing any 
surprise. 

" Yes. Of course you will not let Mas- 
ter Wilmslow know that you have so much 
money with you, or, indeed, a shilling more 
than you need. But if Mrs. Wilmslow seems 
to want, let her have what she likes — in 
fact, you can lead up to it if you see reason. 
Only not a farthing to him, except from 
me, direct. Would you like to take Che* 
querbent with you ?" 

" Just as you please. No doubt I can 
find work for him in the muniment room at 
Aspen — there is one, you mentioned." 

"Did I? I dont remember it, but you 
recollect everything. Yes, rather a queer 
place, and the old tenants told queer stories 
about it, hideous noises, gnashings of teeth» 
bewailments, and so on — ^founded in cats, I 
dare say. Turn Chequerbent in there for 
an hour or two each day," said Mr. Moles- 
worth, " and let him sort the old papers^ 
and make a schedule of them — at any rate* 
make him seem to be doing something. 
Dont let him fall in love with either of the 
little Wilmslows — are they not nice chil- 
dren, Bernard ?" 

" Charming," said Carlyon, " though I 
suppose they would hardly thank you for 
calling them so. Miss Wilmslow is eighteen* 
she tells me." 

" A dignified age, looked at by twenty- 
five. I am fifty-three. But they are very 
good girls, and, considering the scrambling 
way they have been brought up, they have 
some admirable notions of things. Their 
mother is a jewel; — if ever you marry* 
Carlyon, try for such a girl as Jane Tracy 
was, and treat her better than Henry 
Wilmslow has treated her." 

"WeU, Sir," said Bernard, "I believe 
that you heli>ed Captain Wilmslow to that 
lady ; should you have another like her in 
your gift, and think my qualifications at all 
equal to his, I dare say you will remember 
me." 

" Who says I helped Wilmslow tc^ 
his marriage ?" demanded Molesworth^ 
sternly. 

" Why," said Carlyon, " was not the 
acknowledgment part of that exceedingly 
neat speech delivered by Mr. Wilmslow at 
the dinner you gave us in Furnival's Inn, in 
celebration of his victory." 

**A blatant drunkard," replied Moles- 
worth, angrily. "Does his wife tell people 
the same?" he asked, turning with quick* 
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ness to Carlyon. Bot, quick ball or slow 
ball, Carlyon's bat was ready for it. 

" I imagine that her marriage is nearly 
the last thing poor Mrs. Wilmslow would 
care to talk about,** he said. 

*' I dont know that," replied the lawyer. 
^ Perhaps she may talk to you about it, for 
you seem to have made yourself a favourite 
in that quarter. If she does, I should like 
to know whether she thinks I had much 
hand in the match." 

" I will remember," answered Bernard. 
<* I think, however, that there is another 
subject on which she is much more likely to 
talk to me. I mean the state of Mr. 
Wilmslow's affairs, now that we have gained 
the estate. Have you any instructions for 
me in this case, or am I supposed to know 
nothing?" 

" How much do you know, Mr. Car- 
lyon?" asked Molesworth, putting his 
hands together, and looking steadily at 
Bernard. 

This time the latter seemed a little sur- 
prised. 

" I rather imagine," he said, " that I 
know as much as there is to be known in 
the matter." 

" Very probably you do," said the soli- 
citor ; " still, with your good will, I should 
like to be informed what that comes to. A 
client's affairs are important things, and it 
is well to have no mistakes. I wish you, 
should Mrs. Wilmslow put the questions 
you e3q[)ect, to tell her the exact truth, and 
I should also like to know the way you {mto- 
pose to put it." 

"If the exact truth is to be told," said 
Carlyon, somewhat dubiously, " the state- 
ment will be simple; namely, that Mr. 
Wilmslow's affairs are precisely where they 
were, except that, in addition to old debts, 
he owes an enormous mass of costs, and 
that Aspen Court not only by right, but 
also by deed, signed by the Wilmslows, is 
actually the property of yourself." 

While Bernard Carlyon was saying this, 
Molesworth's strongly-marked face and 
keen lips evinced such obvious discompo- 
sure on the part of the solicitor, that the 
younger man became convinced that some- 
thing was going wrong, but he could not 
understand what. When he had finished, 
Molesworth looked hard at him for a 
minute, and could not help seeing that 
there was a genuine expression of surprise 
on the intelligent features. Mr. Moles- 
worth then walked about the room for 



some time, l>reathed hard, looked care- 
fully at all the prints on the walls, bat 
without recognising any one of the chief 
justices and chief barons there suspended. 
Then he gazed at Carlyon a little more, 
and then his min<i was made up. He re- 
sumed his seat. 

** Bernard," he said, ** I do not mind admit- 
ting to you that I expected a different 
answer, and that what you have said ooa« 
vinces me that I have made a blunder, for 
I know you to be incapable of obtaining in- 
formation clandestinely. Let me know how 
far my blunder has gone. What is your 
authority for the statement you have made ^ 

** Tour own handwriting," said Carlyoo^ 
still more surprised. 

" Ah !" said Molesworth, who knew aU 
about it, " I see. You found a bundle of 
papers, from me, sent to your place, and 
among them was one marked A. C, and 
the words destroy tfdsJ* 

" Precisely," said Carlyon* ** and of couzie 
I have destroyed it." 

" Ah, but you have read it first !" said 
Molesworth, " and you havean excellent ni»> 
mory. Now let this be a warning to yov 
through life. Never be in a hurry, if you cam 
help it, and nev^ be in the dark, if you cam 
help it ; but above all, never be in a huny 
and in the dark at the same time. I was 
putting these papers togethtf for you the 
other evening, and my lamp went out. I 
rang for another, and the mischief was done 
while Spott was running for it. I laid my 
hand on that paper, which I fknded I had 
placed in my drawer, and it slipped into 
your bundle, which I sent oS hastily as I 
was going home. I explain this to yov 
for a reason." 

" One which I can divine. Sir, I suppose. 
I have accidentally become acquainted with 
what I was not intended to know." 

** Neither you nor any one else at pro- 
sent," said Molesworth. " I tell you that 
in confidence. The deeds were not pre- 
pared in our office, but in — in Wales, in 
fact," said Mr. Molesworth, '* that no one 
might chatter needlessly. But you have 
the seasret, such as it is. Doyou toiow that 
one of the greatest will-causes in the books 
was lost by just such an accident in 1817 ?** 

"All that need be done," replied Car- 
lyon, "is to revert to the question I 
asked you. Supposing that Mrs. Wilmslow 
makes the inquiries I anticipate, have yon 
any instructions to give me as to the re- 
ply?" 
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** There is a little more than that," said 
Molesworth. *' If this had been merely an 
ordinary business secret, a mere private 
affair which was not to be talked about, I 
should have gladly confided it, as I have 
done scores of other private matters, to your 
management. But there were powerftd 
reasons against my doing so in this case, or 
rather, against my confiding it to any one 
living. I prepared the deeds myself; they 
were engrossed with blanks and filled up by 
another hand, who knew nothing of their 
contents,'* 

"And the signatures?" thought Car- 
lyon; but he said, "We have taken simi- 
lar precautions once or twice before. They 
often do it in the country to baffle the cu- 
riosity of gossiping local stamp-officers.** 

" But this is a more important affair than 
an aristocratic mortgage or a shabby mar- 
riage-settlement," said Molesworth. " And 
as a man of honour who has become acci- 
dentally possessed of a secret, you will, I 
am sure, be glad to give me your solemn 
and sacred promise that you will never re- 
veal what yon have learned, and will act as 
if no such transaction had taken place.'* 

*' If you think it necessary to exact such 
a promise," said Carlyon, "pray do. I 
make it as solemnly as a promise can be 
made." 

Molesworth's eye went over his ample 
table, and Bernard, tracking the glance, 
observed it rest upon a very small and 
rather dusty red volume. However, Mr. 
Molesworth thought better of it, and did 
not propose to Mr. Carlyon to take an oath 
of secrecy. 

"I am quite satisfied with your assu- 
rance," said the lawyo:, " and we will speak 
as if the affair were forgotten. If you are 
questioned at Aspen Court, and I agree 
with you that it is more than likely, keep 
as near to facts as you can. Explain that 
Mr. Wilmslow is so much involved by 
twenly years* extravagance, — ^you need not 
be mealy-mouthed, — ^that though they will 
soon have a competency, it must be some 
years before they look upon tiiemselves as 
resident landowners, or dream of spending 
a tenth of their income. I have impressed 
this upon him already rather strongly, and 
she is fully prepared to hear it, and, besides, 
will accept any statement made by you. 
Let me hear from yon as soon as the Wilms- 
lows have arrived, and you have anything 
to say. And so, a pleasant journey to you. 
And I tell you in aU sincerity, that though 



certainly I had not designed the revelation 
which I have made to you, I do not regret 
it now. Perhaps you may see in it an 
additional reason why I wish you to go to 
Aspen Court. If you dont, no matter. So 
be off, — ^take Chequerbent, and God bless 
you.*' And he shook Carlyon's hands with 
a cordiality he seldom evinced except to 
valuable clients, with whom that perfervid 
salutation was sometimes found very telling, 
as they went away saying what a good* 
hearted man Mr. Molesworth was. I do 
not mean to say that such was precisely 
Bernard Carlyon's observation as he left his 
employer. 

" I am to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany into Gloucestershire, Mr. Chequer- 
bent," said Carlyon, as he entered the clerk's 
office. 

" Sir, you do me proud," replied Paul, 
with a bow of mock gravity. " Should I 
be indiscreet in inquiring what party's pig 
has departed this life now ?" 

**How exceedingly vulgar you are in 
your conversation, Chequerbent," said Mr. 
Lobb. 

"AU spite— miserable spite," returned 
Paul ; " because by reason of my profound 
knowledge of law, and of my generally feli- 
citous method of transacting business, lam 
selected to go into the country, and you are 
not. Where are we gbing, Mr. Carlyon ?*' 

" To Aspen Court." 

" I'm agreeable," said Mr. Chequerbent. 
"When?" 

" To-night, at eight. Will yon dine with 
me, or meet me at the station ?'* 

" The latter," said Paul, " for reasons, — 
one of which is, that you have a habit of 
taking popular thoroughfares, and passing 
certain shops, which just now I find it con- 
venient to eschew, as mad dogs might rush 
out tho^efirom." 

" But I will go any way yon like. Be^ 
sides, it will be dark." 

" No, thank you. I will meet you at the 
train." 

" Very well, don't be late, please." 

But Paul was late, so late that the bell 
rang, and the whistle sounded, and the 
train went off, taking Carlyon, but not 
Chequerbent. Bernard wondered where his 
intended companion was, but perhaps hardly 
regretted his absence, as it gave him ample 
opportunity for considering the interview 
of the day. And he thought it over and 
over as he rushed across the western coun- 
ties, and had by no means dismissed it from 
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bis mind when he fell asleep, and conse- 
quently dreamed that Mr. Molesworth and 
Mr. Wilmslow were fighting for the Am- 
bassador's cloak of sables, which suddenly 
turned into a parchment deed, and exploded 
with a bang. Morpheus was certainly the 
first inventor of pantomime tricks, and 
perhaps that is why it is so easy to go to 
sleep at a pantomime. 

Beaching Bristol, Garlyon left the rail- 
way, and struck across the country for 
Aspen Court. When he arrived, it was the 
forenoon of a fine February day. The sun 
was bright, and even warm, and the sky 
was cloudless, though its hue was rather 
of a faint lilac grey than a glowing blue. 
There had been a white fh>st, and it still 
clustered in shady nooks and holes in the 
grass, but it was melting away from wet 
roofs, and from the shining leaves of the 
evergreens. A dim mist hung on the hori- 
zon, and brought out the defined forms and 
tracery of the leafless trees. The roads 
were well-dried and firm, the genial mois- 
ture slightly deepening their brown hue, 
and freshening the mould in the little vil- 
lage gardens. The birds twittered on all 
sides, but the only song was that of the 
lark. Crocuses and double daisies, yellow 
and crimson, were the chief flowers to be 
seen, but the shoots of the trees were green 
and bursting, and all promised an early 
season. Carlyon had an eye for thesethings 
among others, though the fields of the Inn 
of Lincoln are scarcely favourable to the 
study of rural nature. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

WHAT TENAHT WAITED IN ASPEN COURT. 

TfioSE who had been expelled from Aspen 
Court, and of whom we shall hear more be- 
fore our story is over, had abandoned it 
somewhat in haste. Ko sooner was the 
final decision given, which assigned the 
right of ownership to the Wilmslows, than 
the old house was evacuated by the wrong- 
llil holders. This speedy surrender had 
been by no means necessary, for Mr. Moles- 
worth would have afforded them ample 
time for leisurely retreat ; nor was it, in a 
worldly point of view, very judicious, for 
few persons would be inclined to give them 
credit for the feeling which dictated sohur- 
jfied an abnegation of a claim previously 
maintained with English sturdiness. We 



rather like to see people, who do battle at 
first, hold on to the last, and \'indicate ori- 
ginal error by gallant obstinacy. And if 
the condemned garrison had chosen to con- 
tinue in possession, Molesworth would have 
ofi'ered them reasonable terms. He mani- 
fested no eagerness to dispossess them, and 
would, as soon as the rights of his clients 
were finally admitted, have permitted the 
previous owners to remain on sufferance, or 
as tenants, as long as they pleased. Of 
this, indeed, he made no secret, and of liis 
placability the defeated party had been 
duly apprised. But they would accept no 
favour, nor remain by permission where 
they had dwelt by right. Twenty-four 
hours after formal intimation that Aspen 
Court was another's, the late owners had 
taken their last look at its mountainous 
roof, and sparkling windows, from the car- 
riage which was hurrying them away. The 
legal forms incident to a compulsory change 
of ownership were performed by a coimtry 
agent of Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge^ 
and when Carlyon drove up to Aspen Court, 
the house appeared uninhabited. After 
considerable waste of energy in shouting, 
and rapping, and rattling, at every point 
where noise seemed likely to be of any use, 
and having awakened nothing but the 
echoes, Bernard determined on escalade. 
Causing the driver to place his portman- 
teau in a shed, and dismissing the man, 
Carlyon scaled a low wall, and thence, over 
some of the offices, he made his way to the 
top of another wall, which bounded a por- 
tion of the great garden at the rear of the 
house, and which boundary connected a set 
of stables with the servants' rooms. He 
was, therefore, on the west wing of the 
mansion. The height of the wall was con- 
siderable, but Carlyon was active and fear- 
less, and in a minute more he was standing, 
rather flushed, upon the walk behind the 
tall trellice, of which mention has been 
made. It looked naked enough now, and 
the frost was steaming fk*om the lattice- 
work. 

But still there was no sign of an inha- 
bitant, and Bernard traversed the garden,, 
and examined every window and door in 
the rear, without better success than he had 
met in the front. The doors were fast, and 
the lower windows secured by shutters. The 
birds followed him curiously from point to 
point, taking up positions on the trees near 
the house, and twittering their commentariea 
on the stranger's conduct. 
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At last, after a very careful and repeated 
scrutiny of all probable and improbable 
entrances, Carlyon said — 

*' Well, viam inveniam aut fadam. Do 
you happen to understand Latin, birds ?" 

And thereupon, struggling up upon a 
window-sill, and thence springing to the 
crooked arm of a tree that stood near that 
portion of the east wing which has been 
described as fitted up in cottage style, he 
ascended the tree until he was about on a 
level with the flower-balconies projecting 
from the first-floor windows. 

" The leap's not very much," he said ; 
** but, if that woodwork is rotten — and most 
things are in this world — " 

And so he came down the tree again ; 
but a thought struck him. Fe searched 
the yard and outhouses, and speedily found 
a plank, which he brought to the tree and 
again ascending, dragged it up after him, 
and getting to his former elWation, dropped 
the plank, so as to form a bridge firom the 
bough to the window. 

** Bold is the wise man, but not overbold, 
says the proverb. Now, Wisdom, keep your 
head steady." 

And with a few swift steps Carlyon 
crossed his bridge and stood up close to the 
window; the balcony, however, bent and 
cracked beneath his weight, and some of 
the wet mould fell down upon the stone 
path below, 

** Quite as well not to have trusted you," 
said Bernard. " But the window is fast, 
and my destiny is burglary, after all." And 
dashing in a pane of glass with his elbow, 
he pushed back the bolt, and lifted the sash. 
He then sprang into the room. 

In this fashion did Bernard Carlyon make 
his first entrance into Aspen Court. 

He found himself in a small but comfort- 
able apartment, firom which the gay carpet 
had not been removed, and in which there 
were a few articles of modem furniture. A 
looking-glass had obviously been wrenched 
down firom above the chimney-piece, while 
on the table, and on some gilded brackets, 
circular spaces, less dusty than the rest, 
showed that a room, carelessly kept, had 
lately been denuded of its ornaments. 

Carlyon, turning to the right, made for 
the fi-ont of the mansion. He passed 
through a long range of rooms, dark and 
dusty, and came to the angle of the house. 
Pulling open a door covered with red baize, 
he emerged into a gallery running the whole 
length of the front, but not in the firont it- 



self. It was lighted on one side only, and 
that the side which looked upon the garden. 
A dark oak-floor, highly polished, and with 
a narrow rivulet of India matting flowing 
along its centre, narrowed nearly to a point 
in the perspective. There 'were several 
doors, set deep in the opposite wall, and 
towards the centre a gap, and a massive oak 
rail, indicated a broad staircase. Carlyon 
stood at one end of the gallery, and close 
to him, and nearly occupying that end, was 
a large window, against which the branches 
of a yew-tree incessantly brushed and 
rustled. This looked upon the churchy ard» 
and the white church tower itself rose be- 
hind the yew. At the far distant end there 
was also a window, but filled with stained 
glass, whose many colours gave Bernard 
the idea that the gallery was an enormous 
kaleidoscope. 

All was silent except the restless rustling 
of the yew-tree, which kept rubbing itself 
up against the house, as an afiectionate cat 
brushes along its master's hand. Bernard 
walked on, trying the doors in his way, but 
they were locked. He reached the stair- 
head, and found two flights of the broadest 
and easiest black oak stairs, meeting and 
turning at an ample landing, lighted firom 
above. Around on the walls hung some 
very large old paintings, of which little 
could be discerned, except that in the cen« 
tre of one of them time had spared the flgure 
of a white sprawling naked baby, held up, 
in a black hand, by one leg, firom which it 
might be inferred that in the adjacent dark- 
ness lurked Solomon, delivering his judg- 
ment in the celebrated case of the etcarai. 
Some aged maps and charts, with elephants, 
many miles high, populating the Sahara, 
and grinning sea-monsters of still greater 
vastness, sporting in the Atlantic deeps, 
garnished the lower portion of the stair- 
wall. Carlyon, descending, came to a pas- 
sage under the gallery, and running in the 
same direction, but instead of traversing it, 
he drew aside a large red curtain to his left 
as he reached the bottom of the stair, and 
found himself in an arched opening, and 
looking into the great hall of Aspen. It 
was tenantless and still. The family por- 
traits along the walls were staring out with 
their energetic superciliousness, the wonder- 
ful clock stood paralysed and self- contra- 
dictory, the huge chimney-piece showed the 
remains of a wood-fire, which had been, and 
was gone. The loneliness was something 
more than mere negation of life — ^there was 
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an actual deathlike presence in the old de- 
serted hall. 

Bernard stood for some time contem- 
plating the scene, until its influence began 
to grow upon Um; and even when he 
crossed the hall, his step was quicker, and 
not so decided as it had been in the cham- 
bers and gallery. Yery weak, no doubt, 
and sentimental, in a young and healthy 
man, to own any difference of feeling in one 
large room and in another, except as regards 
draughts, and you. Captain Hawhaw, would 
have lit a cigaw, and you, Mr. St. Wardour, 
would have grimaced at the pictures. Only, 
you see, Nature will not be consistent, and 
make all her men to one pattern. However, 
I have nothing to do with that. I only re- 
cord that Bernard Garlyon stepped very 
hastily across the hall to the great door, 
and linhooked chains, and lifted down bars, 
and pulled back bolts, as speedily as he 
could, and felt glad to throw open that 
huge gap, and let the sunshine come stream- 
ing in, and overflow the place with its cheer- 
ftilness. And a stranger afar off, who saw 
that mighty breach suddenly made in the 
front of the mansion, would have observed 
a light figure emerge from it, and spring 
through the portico, and quite out upon the 
broad gravelled path, as if escaping from a 
pursuer. Such was Bernard Carlyon's first 
progress through the old house at Aspen. 

Needless to say, that the first of such sen- 
sations was the last with Carlyon, m* that 
he speedily re-entered the house, and ex- 
plored its open chambers, high and low. 
And having finally convinced himself that 
the place was utterly abandoned, he pro- 
ceeded to make arrangements for the recep- 
tion of its owners. He placed an old couple, 
firom the neighbouring village, in temporary 
possession, and obtaining a horse, crossed 
the country to the nearest town, where he 
enlisted the services of the necessary trades- 
men. Carlyon's knowledge of business 
and decided manner greatly facilitated the 
rest, and having selected a set of apart- 
ments, such as he thought lUrs. Wilmslow 
would prefer, in a very few days he was 
prepared for her reception. Five or six 
rooms, on the west front, had in that time 
been made to look very ccnnfortable. Car- 
lyon carried out the spirit of his instructions 
from Mr. Molesworth, even to the extent of 
telling a couple of eager, smiling, red-handed 
country girls, strongly recommended to him 
by a farmer with whom he had made ac- 
quaintance, that though he could not under- 



take to engage them, he advised them to 
be in the way when Mrs. Wilmslow arrived. 
For a bachelor, he really contrived to for- 
get very little that was absolutely wanted. 

The superintending these arrangements 
occupied most of Bernard's time, but he 
managed to make himself acquainted with 
the features of the estate, and of the countiy 
immediately around. He was surprised to 
find that no servant of the late occupants, 
no steward, wood-bailiff, or even game- 
keeper appeared to assist his investigations, 
or to ask for renewed employment. Such 
was the case, however ; and on inquiry in 
the village and elsewhere, he was unable to 
learn that such officials had ever been en* 
gaged for Aspen. The tenants had paid 
their rents at the Court. What had to be 
done upon the estate was always done sud- 
denly and well, but by strangers, who ar* 
rived, did it, and departed. The game, 
which was plentiful in that county, and 
severely preserved all round, was neglected 
by the owners of Aspen Court, to the ex- 
ceeding indignation of their aristocratic 
neighbours, whose little armies of keepers 
were in constant and direful night-battles 
with poachers. The menials of the man- 
sion, if there had been any, had departed 
with their employers, and there certainly 
never was a case of more complete dis- 
possession of a family. Carlyon had, how- 
ever, some little comprehension of the 
mystery. 

In about a week the Wilmslows arrived, 
and were welcomed on their threshold by 
the vigilant Carlyon, fianked by old Jubble 
and his old wife, the rear being brought up 
by rosy Martha and sturdy Mary, whose 
curtsies began when the carriage was seen 
at the gates, and ceased at no particular 
time during that day. The Ambassador, 
in his sables, got out first, looking rather 
cross, the brandy he had taken at a great 
many places on the road, having, with the 
journey itself, simply irritated him. Car- 
lyon handed out gentle Mrs. Wilmslow, 
who, even at the moment of taking posses- 
sion of her prize, never thought of entering 
until her children were by her side. Ber- 
nard, after the first salutation, drew back, 
in order that if there were any kindly or 
gentlemanly instinct left in Wilmslow, the 
latter might introduce his wife to her 
newly-won home. But the Ambassador 
strode hastily forward into the hall, and 
Bernard, wilii one glance at him, and the 
faintest half-amUe at his own absurdity, in 
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snpposixig that Wilmslow would act other- 
wise, addressed a few earnest words of 
courtesy to Jane, as he conducted her 
through the porch. 

** Let me have the very great pleasure, 
3&S. Wilmslow, of heing the first to con- 
gratulate you on taking possession of Aspen 
C!ourt," he said, with a grave and respeot- 
fhl inclination, as she entered. ** It is 
what ought to be said to her," he thought, 
but his recollection went back to Moles- 
worth's title-deeds. 

Poor Jane, not much used of late to hear 
a gentleman's accents, touched his hand 
for a moment, and turning to her daughter 
Emma, who was nearest, clasped her round 
the neck and burst into tears. A home of 
her own, again, at last! No m<»re shifts 
and contrivances, no more extortionate 
landladies and slatternly servants, no 
more humiliating ax>ologies when the rent 
was not ready, no more vulgar insolence to 
her children, or vulgar familiarities with 
them, rather harder to bear. Sadly com- 
mon-place, Jane Tracy, as you enter your 
ancestral halls, but you are a lady and a 
mother, and, I suppose, we must forgive 
you for not treading haughtily, and with 
flashing eyes, and stamping on your hearth- 
stone, and planting your victorious banner. 
You may have your cry out, holding pretty 
Emma's neck, and making her cry too. 
The other two girls would join you and 
have quite a scene, but a word or two fh>m 
Bernard, said very kindly, shows them that 
they had better not ; but they will not go 
away, though a minute before they were 
dying to start on a journey of explqration. 

The Ambassador, having surveyed the 
hall, comes up, and is, of course, utterly 
xmable to comprehend why his wife should 
be crying. However, he is good enough 
not to reproach her, but advises that the 
carriage be sent off, and the door shut, as 
it is such a cursedly raw day, and demands 
of Carlyon whether he has got a decent 
cigar to give him, for the weeds he bought 
at Bristol were not fit to fUmigate the fleas 
in a i>oodle. And receiving a satisfactory 
answer he playftally enfolds little Amy in 
bis great cloak and imitates the roar of a 
bear, and really seems improved for social 
iilteroourse, by the feeling that at last he 
has got hold of Aspen Court. 

Mrs. Wilmslow, having dried her ^es, 
and kissed Emma — and if you had seen 
how pretty Emma looked with her bright 
blue eyes, and with her rich brown curls. 



rather about her face from the journey and 
the embracing, but not a bit limp though, 
and with the fresh colour which the Glou- 
cestershire air had already given her, you 
would have thought she as richly deserved 
kissing as any girl of eighteen ever did in 
this world — ^business proceeded. Carlyon 
presented his four vassals, explaining that 
their adherence was dependent only upon 
the will of the lady of the manor, and the 
red-cheeked maidens bobbed and blushed 
with great vehemence. Then, apologizing 
for showing Mrs. Wilmslow the way in hor 
own: house, he marshalled her and the 
yoimg ladies to the apartments he had pre- 
pared, explaining that he had ventured to 
do no more than was absolutely necessary, 
as Mrs. Wilmslow might not even like the 
rooms. And Jane thanked him in her sin- 
cere, quiet, ladylike way, while the girls, 
declaring that everything was perfect, in- 
stantly proceeded to re-arrange everything, 
incessantly appealing to their mamma and 
Mr. Carlyon whether they were not infl- 
nitely improving the place. Bernard thought 
that three girls could not appear to more 
advantage than did Emma, Kate, and Amy, 
as hastily removing their bonnets and cloaks, 
but retaining certain Invaluable polka jack- 
ets, warm and close fitting, just the things 
for travelling, they ran about pulling a 
table one way, and carrying chairs another, 
pushing a couch into the middle of a room, 
and then, seized with a judicial caprice, all 
suddenly sitting down in a row, on the 
same so&, flushed and laughing, to consider 
the general effect. 

That was a good opportunity for Carlyon 
to remark — we will do the same — that 
Emma, as has been said, was blue-eyed 
and brown-haired. Her features were of a 
pure Grecian type, but not so regular as to 
be severe. Her complexion was very fair 
and delicate ; and although not so full in 
form as her mother had been when young, 
her figure was symmetrical in its rounding 
grace, and held obvious promise of perfec- 
tion. Kate, the second, was slighter, as 
tall as her elder sister, but darker, and 
with more aquiline features, and beautifdl 
brown eyes, capable, when the young lady 
was surprised, or meant fhn, of expanding 
so very largely as to aid the "well-pro- 
nounced ** nose in a capital imitation of an 
owl. Kate's hair was dark-brown and 
braided ; her head was excellently set on, 
and though there was somewhat more df 
saudness in the face than in that of the 
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gentler Emma, still the expresgion was 
high-bred, and good. As for that other 
merry little girl, with eyes like Kate's, and 
hair like Emma's, and a voice and a laugh 
that are like everything pleasant and musi- 
cal, we can hardly assign her a style yet, 
but she is thoroughly English, and her name 
is Amy. They have all very pretty hands, 
now a little dusty with their work, and 
there are six charming feet hidden in those 
warm travelling boots. Jane Wilmslow 
looks at them proudly, and yet is almost 
ready to cry again at the idea that in future 
they will have nice large rooms, wholesome 
air, plentiful exercise, and — ^but, come Mrs. 
Wilmslow, we cannot have this all over 
again. Here comes the Ambassador for 
his cigar : he pronounces your rooms decent 
enough, but swears that he will have a 
smoking-room and a sofa to himself, where 
a fellow can lie about and not hear any- 
thing about French verbs and those blessed 
erochet patterns. You will do well to 
humour that whim. 

Up spring the girls — and now to see the 
whole house fh)m end to end. Will mamma 
go? No, mamma is tired; besides, she 
must talk to the servants, with all thanks 
to Mr. Carlyon for his thoughtfulness. 
Papa — well, they ask him very dutifully, 
and not at all as if they would rather he 
did not come ; however, they do not look 
very sad when he refuses, saying that Car- 
lyon's cigars are very good, and that he 
shall walk out. Well, then they must ask 
Mr. Carlyon which way they had better 
begin, and of course he undertakes to give 
them the points of the country. He re- 
members that all the doors in the long 
gallery are locked, and suggests that if 
everybody searched for the keys, which 
must be somewhere, it would be welL The 
proposition is carried unanimously, and a 
reward is proclaimed for the finder, namely, 
the right of first entering all the rooms. 
And so the three young ladies and Mr. 
Bernard Carlyon descend again into the 
great hall. 

He draws the red curtain back, shows 
them the staircase, and explains how the 
gallery runs, and how the wings turn ; and 
they listen attentively, especially Kate, who 
has a knack of comprehending explanations 
and remembering them. And then the girls 
all run up-stairs, declaring that they know 
all about it, and Carlyon, though aware 
they all like him very much, thinks that 
he had better leave them just now to amuse 



themselves. Yet he would like to see them 
skimming down the long gallery, it was so 
lonely when he first entered it, and those 
three bright figures would make the picture 
quite a new one. So he mounts the stairs, 
and arrives at the top just in time to see 
them gliding along towards the baize- 
covered door, through which he had ori- 
ginally eome into the gallery from the east 
wing. Amy turns and waves her handker- 
chief ; he answers the signal, and they are 
gone. 

Carlyon takes the other direction, and 
walks up to the coloured glass window, 
which he examines with care, and pro- 
nounces to be very bad, and fit to be a pre- 
sent fkx)m a mediaeval-minded glazier to a 
fifteen hundred pound church. He resolves 
to counsel the girls to practise archery in 
the gallery, placing their targets in that 
end. And then he turns, and considers his 
position in the house, and meditates two 
or three things which he will do, if Moles- 
worth does not soon write to him to return. 
If he is to stay there, he has no idea of 
wasting his own time as well as Mr. Moles- 
worth's. If there is no letter in the morn- 
ing, he will ride over to the town, and get 
some boolcs. And this is a good hunting 
country — ^there seems no reason why he 
should not see about that too, and he 
speculates whether the Ambassador has 
ever been a hunting man. Most likely not, 
he thinks. Wilmslow can scarcely have 
cared for an amusement not intrinsically 
vicious. And then he thinks again, that if 
he, Bernard Carlyon, had been bringing a 
wife to Aspen Court, which she had won 
for him, he — but he makes an impatient 
gesture, and is actually displeased with 
himself for his own presumption in com- 
paring himself for a moment with such an 
animal as the Ambassador. Even involun- 
tary as was the comparison, it was humili- 
ating, and— 

One loud, long shriek. 

It came from the east wing, where the 
girls are. One moment to assure himself 
of this, and the next he is flying down the 
gallery at his best speed. Through the 
baize-door, and into the wing, and he looks 
hard before him as he runs, but can see 
nothing of them. Still on from room to 
room, searching each with one sweeping 
glance as he passes — on — on — he has 
reached the room, into which he broke. 
Yes, for there is the shattered window, and 
the bent balcony. They have gone further,, 
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> a door is open. Throngh it, and he hastily 
passes three or four small dark apartments, 
with shatters closed, but light streaming 
through their crevices — the girls are not in 
any of these. But straight before him, and 
still a couple of rooms off another door — 
open, and the apartment is obviously dark- 
ened — ^is that sobbing ? They are there. 

Amy is kneeling on the floor, in the ex- 
treme of terror, and Emma and Kate are 
seeking to drag her away* But she stares 
as if spellbound. 

There is a strange sight before her. The 
room is partially closed, but there is light 
enough to reveal its general character, 
which appears, at first sight, to be that of 
a sort of laboratory, with a table in the 
centre. Beside the table is a figure, upon 
which the light chiefiy falls. Seated in a 
chair, in an attitude of grim Jauntiness, 
and seeming to regard the terrified group 
of girls with a courteous grin, sits the pic- 
torial Death — a Skeleton. One elbow leans 
on the table, but its bony finger is crooked, 
and beckons the living towards it. The 
other arm hangs down, and holds, in 
mockery, a gay Cavalier hat and feather, 
and the le^ are inserted in the spacious 
boots of the same period. 

Amy had broke in first, and taking in 
the ghastly object with a look, uttered the 
scream which Carlyon had heard, and fell 
on her knees. Her sisters, arriving a 
moment later, were not so astounded but 
that they had a thought for her, and were 
striving to force her out. But she resisted, 
and, terrified as they were, the task was 
beyond them. 

** Oh, take her out ! — ^take her out 1" 
they cried, piteously, as Carlyon entered. 

He also comprehended the scene at a 
glance, but not in terror. I hope that the 
fierce curse Carlyon launched against the 
contriver, whoever he were, of that hideous 
jest, will not be written dovm against him 
as a sin. 

" Better," he said, in the kindliest voice, 
** to let her see the atrocious folly in full 
light, or the impression may abide with 
her.** And he tore back the shutters with 
a strong and hasty hand. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

UB. BERNABD CARLTON GOES A TISHINQ. 

The light filled the room, and what had 
been impressive became common-place, and 



what had been mysterious looked ridicu- 
lous, as often happens in the moral as well 
as the physical world, when we are vouch- 
safed any sudden and complete enlighten- 
ment. The tliree girls and Carlyon were in 
a formal, oak-panelled chamber scantily 
flimished, with numerous shelves around 
it, on some of which were broken retorts, 
blackened crucibles, jars, portions of gal- 
vanic batteries, tubes, cracked glasses, and 
other chemical dibris. An old brass- 
clamped cabinet, and the high-backed arm- 
chair, occupied by the ghastly object, now 
shorn of all its effectiveness, were, with tha 
table on which a few books were scattered, 
the principal contents of the apartment. 

Carlyon threw open the window, and 
then hastened to raise poor little Amy trom 
her kneeling position. 

"Surely," he said cheeringly, "you do 
not mean to be frightened by that collec- 
tion of surgeon's rubbish. The owner had 
no business to leave it here, certainly, and 
we will put it away for him, or we will 
send it after him in a great parcel, wont 
we ? Come, Amy dear,'* he continued in a 
tone of playful reproach, " this is sad cow- 
ardice in one of the heiresses of Aspen.'* 

"Ohl I wish we had never come to 
Aspen,** sobbed Amy, opening her eyes, but 
taking piteous care that her glances should 
fall upon her sisters, and away &om the 
spot where her instinct told her the vision 
of terror was still to be seen. " That dread- 
fid thing will sit by my side in my dreams, 
and some day — and some day — '* and her 
sobs stified her utterance. 

" And some day,** urged Carlyon gently, 
" you will laugh at it for pretending to be 
a terror, when it is only some dusty old 
bones tied together by wires, and dressed in 
the rubbish of a masquerade shop, and then 
it will tumble all to pieces out of your 
dreams, as it shall do now in two minutes, 
out of the chair, if you will just let your 
sister support you while I see to it." 

" Then you do not think," said Emma, in 
an under tone, ** that he — ^that he has been 
sitting there ever since he died — ^the hat is 
a cavalier's — I mean that he did not di» 
there and never was discovered until we — ** 

" No, that cannot be,'* said Kate, who, 
though still very white, had recovered her 
self possession; **look at that book on tho 
table — ^it is Johnson's Dictionary." 

**Just so," said Bernard, looking at the 
speaker with considerable admiration, 
*' that is the way to deal with mystifica- 
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tknid. Bat I wiU oonyinee yon even more 
oompletely, in a nKMnent, if Amj will re- 
lease me," for the still agitated girl clung 
to him convnlsiTely, and could hardly be 
induced to transfer her clasp to Emma. 
"There! now for our spectre." 

And approaching the skeleton, he re- 
moved the hat, lifted the legs fkrom the 
boots, which he poshed away in difTonent 
directions, brought down the beckoning 
arm, and, finding that the figure had been 
carefully secured by ligatures, so as to pre- 
serve its attitude, he cut them away, and 
the human scafibld labeided helplessly into 
the arm-chair. 

** It is rather for Amy's sake than for 
yours that I am doing this," he observed ; 
" It may be well that she should see what a 
very common-place contrivance has terrified 
her. Tou see it is all wired, and was pro- 
bably borrowed ftom some surgeon's cal^- 
net, in order to be set up here." And he 
removed the skull, and doubled up the 
skeleton on the table. Carlyon then sat 
down in the chair vacated by the appari- 
tion, and begged Amy to look round. 

Slowly, and urged by the affiectionate 
entreaties of her sisters. Amy brought her- 
self to note the heap of bones on the table, 
and after a shudder she gazed steadily at 
them. But the next moment her gaze fell 
upon Bernard, who occupied the seat in 
which the skeleton had been, and who, un- 
consciously, had taken nearly the same 
attitude as that in which the figure had 
been placed.' Her eyes dilated, and she 
uttered a wild yell. 

** Oh ! worse, worse — come out, come out, 
oome out ! " and she broke into an hysteric 
passion, followed by violent weeping. 

" If mamma were here,* said Emma, 
looking very much distressed. 

*' I suppose she must know,*' said Kate, 
" or else it would be pleasant to keep this 
firom her, for a little while at least, for she 
i is not well, and ought not to be vexed on 
the first day of her arrival. We would tell 
it her afterwards as an adventure. But 
Amy's poor eyes will betray all ; and then 
your white cheeks, Emma. What do you 
think, Mr. Carlyon?" 

" If it were possible to save Birs. Wilms- 
low any vexation," said Bernard, " and you 
tiiought we could manage it in any way~- 
let us think. Tour sister is calmer now ; 
what would an hour in the liesh air do to- 
wards bringing back all your complexions ? 
There must be some way out ftom this part 



of the house, so that yon migbt aToid the 
hall. I wonder what there is beyond this 
room. Shall we see ?" 

**! hope we shall make no more dis- 
coveries," said Kate, a little trenralously. 

** At any rate I will be the pioneer,* said 
Bernard, crossing to a door on the flnthcr 
side of the room. ** I told yon how I htd 
to break in at a window on this wing ; it 
would have been curious if I had selected 
this room for my entry." 

** How glad I am that yon did not,** said 
Emma, earnestly. ** Tou would have seen 
the horrid thing through the w indow, 
started back, lost your footing, and fidlen 
down upon the stone pavement. Oh ! I sm 
so glad you did not. How dreadfully cmd 
and wicked it was to set it up here.** 

** Something teUs me, as they say in 
novels, I mean, though, that I think it most 
probable, that some day I shall have an 
opportunity of making that obso-vatifm to 
the person himself," said Carlyon quietly, 
**in which case I shall remember Amy^ 
terror, though I hope she will have fbr- 
gotten it. This door is locked, but I tliink 
I can force it." 

But Kate's quick eye, now that she had 
regained her composure, caught si^t of a 
glimmer of metal on the table. 

** So, the keys," said Bernard. ** It was 
determined, you see, that we should come 
here before getting into the rooms in the 
gallery. The right of first search is with 
you. Will you begin here ?•' 

But Kate shook her head, and Carlyon 
proceeded to try the keys, and at length 
the lock gave way. The girls drew back, 
half expecting some second frightM ap- 
pearance, but when the door was opened, 
there was seen but a well-lighted landing, 
from which a narrow stair led down to the 
lower fioor. At the foot of the staircase, 
as Bernard had expected, was a small strong 
door, which let them out into the grass- 
covered garden. 

*' This part of our domahi seems dread- 
fully neglected," said Emma, delighted with 
the ample plot before them, " but we are 
great horticulturists, and we must take it in 
hand. This grass must be mown close, 
and— Amy, dear child, what is it?" she 
exclaimed, as Amy threw herself into Kate's 
arms, and pointed at some object from which 
she averted her face. Iliey followed the 
direction of her finger. 

" Her nerves are terribly shaken," said 
Bernard ; ** she has caught sight of that 
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statne of Fhocion, and fancied it into another 
terror. I fear every place will be haimted 
for her for some little while.** 

" I see that we shall not he able to keep 
it secret," said Kate, regretfully. ** Amy is 
alternately hot and cold, and too ill for any 
one to overlook the signs, and mamma least 
of all. Do you bring her in, and I wiU go 
on and prepare mamma." 

" But you need not go back the same 
way," said Carlyon, considerately. ** I can 
bring you round to the front." 

" Do, take Emma and Amy that way," 
said the spirited girl ; " I am not at all ner- 
vous now," and she tripped back to the 
door. Whether her good little heart did 
not beat fast, as she reentered, alone, the 
apartment of the skeleton,— whether she 
looked straight before her as she passed 
through, or risked a glance at the chair, or 
even at the heap of bones on the table, or 
whether her little feet did not make very 
rapid way through all those darkened rooms 
and the apartments beyond them until she 
came into the gallery, it would be unkind to 
inquire. But it is certain that so effectual 
was Kate Wilmslow's command over her 
nerves, that she numaged to enter her 
mother's room with something like a smile, 
and to tell her story so clearly and gently, 
that Mrs. Wilmslow was ready at the hall- 
door with quiet, unquestioning, comforting 
love in her great blue eyes, to receive her 
fluttering little one when she came up, and 
to conduct her to her nest. 

Some excellent persons, when they hear 
of a painful thing that has happened to 
your earthly tabernacle, do, by way of 
dressing their countenances to suit the 
time, make the most unrighteous fkces at 
you, setting their teeth, and sucking in 
their breath, as if hissing the mischance. 
Some again, in earnest kindness, do reprove 
you bitterly, and demand how you ever 
could go on and thrust yourself upon ^ch 
peril, quarrelling with you and reproaching 
yon for obstinately walking in the streets, 
when you know that tiles will fall and 
horses run away. Some, once more, will so 
flurry and terrify themselves at the sight of 
your injury, that not only are they helpless 
to aid you, but potent to hurt you by caus- 
ing you to grieve the more, because your 
suffering makes them suffer. Well, they 
all, after their manner, express sympathy 
and sorrow, and God forgive him who scoffs 
at kindness, let it be ever so uncoutbly or 
unwisely made manifest. But if yoa or I 



should chance to fkll into such ill-luck as 
needs a nurse, let us hope for such a one as 
Jane Wilmslow, with her steady and loving 
eyes; and her flill, rich, voice of comfort- 
taking for granted all the past, of which 
she knows enough, and will bear nothing, 
and instantly and calmly applying herself 
to the present. Perhaps we may never 
want such a friend ; I trust we may have 
such a one and not want her ; but even in 
that case it might not be amiss, knowing 
how much trouble goes up and down in this 
world, if we did society the good turn of 
proposing such a firiend, and her ways, as 
example, I will not say for ourselves, be- 
cause we are all perfect, but for those over 
whom we may have any influence. 

Some time passed, and the Wilmslows 
began to settle in thehr new hcnne. Mrs. 
Wilmslow had a confidential interview 
with Carlyon, and declared herself very 
grateful to Mr. Molesworth for the fore- 
thought which had dictated his provision 
for her comfcot, entirely coinciding in his 
idea as to the prudent and quiet life which, 
for the present, it would be necessary for 
them to lead. She surveyed, in her own 
noiseless way, every portion of the house, 
made herself perfectly acquainted with its 
capabilities and advantages, and soon e:^ 
panded Garlyon's arrangements into acharm- 
ing series of rooms, over which her womanly 
taste, aided by a moderate outlay, diffused 
that pleasant refinement which enhances, 
not sacrifices, comfort. A cheerfUl sort of 
den was set apart for the Ambassador and 
his smoke, and it was made so luxurious, 
with its couch and its lounging chair, and 
its selection of exceedingly light reading — 
some yellow-papered French novels among 
the rest — that one might almost suppose 
that the designing contrivers did not care 
how many hours the head of the family 
might spend there. And as for the details 
of domestic administration, I do not think 
it can be necessary to say how cleverly and 
sensibly Jane managed them, or how speed- 
ily as charming a meimge was organized as 
her means permitted, or as could indeed be 
desired in the retirement to which the 
family was destined. Jane herself was for 
the time more completely happy than she 
had been, poor thing, for many a long year ; 
and she thought that if, while their re- 
sources were nursing up, she could obtain 
the assistance of an accomplished governess 
in completing the education of her daugh- 
ters, and could manage to keep some little 
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ponies, extravagant woman, for their use, 
And if Mr. Molesworth would let her know 
exactly how much money she might calcu- 
late upon, and at what times it would ar- 
riye, she should have nothing to do but be 
thankful that, after so many shipwrecks, 
she had got into a quiet port at last. Dieu 
dispose. 

As for the Ambassador himself, it was 
quite delightful to see what a change was 
wrought upon him by his changed circum- 
stances. He became almost bearable. He 
flew into very few passions in the course of 
the day. Even if he could not see bis boot- 
hooks at the moment he wanted them, or 
his cigar-match missed fire, or the water in 
his little grog-kettle delayed to boil, he 
really swore very mildly, considering the 
provocation ; and was so amenable to rea- 
son as to admit that his wife might not be 
exactly in .fault in the matter, beyond her 
keeping such somethingly stupid servants, 
who could not remember a blessed thing 
they were told, and be somethinged to their 
idiotcy. Then he got himself a spade, and 
set to work to dig the garden, a capital 
occupation, which he pleasingly varied by 
chopping into instalments all the long 
worms he turned up. He bought an uniTor- 
tunate dog from the village, and devoted 
himself very sedulously to teach it conjur- 
ing tricks, and for three days the girls were 
made very unhappy by its howls under his 
flogging, but on the fourth it bit him, so he 
lianged it, partly in wrath, and partly in 
fear lest it should some day go mad, and 
he should thereupon become so too, for the 
gallant ex-captain's philosophy hardly 
comprised the latest improvements. And 
Carlyon having procured a fishing-rod, the 
master of Aspen borrowed it, and wasted a 
good deal of time and objurgation upon the 
impracticable fishes of the Severn; but pay- 
ing little regard to the advice of the ** Com- 
plete Angler " (except as to ** avoiding 
small liquors, especially water"), he did 
not do much in aid of the Aspen larder, 
and rather ill-naturedly insinuated *' silver 
hooks," while Mrs. Wilmslow was actually 
helping him to slices from the victims of 
the more skilfiil Bernard's cob-flies and red 
hackles. He yawned about the house a 
good deal, shouted and roared along the 
gallery and in the hall, with no particular 
motive, pushed one of the red-armed ser- 
vant girls into the little pool in tlie garden, 
and nearly quarrelled with Carlyon for de- 
clining to order down a billiard-table. But 



altogether Henry Wilmslow, humanised in 
the quiet and wholesome life of the country, 
and considering how utterly devoid he waa 
of mental resources, and how dependent he 
had always been upon theatres, gamblings 
houses, billiard-rooms, and other estimable 
establishments, for his means of killing- 
time, behaved a good deal better than cap- 
tain personages in this story exi>ected h6- 
would do. 

Miss Emma and Miss Kate were very ex* 
ultant in their new sphere. They saw their 
mother happy, or at least cheerful and con- 
tent, and that was an immense thing fat 
them. And then they found never-ceasing 
occupation in the great house and noble 
garden ; and they experienced a sense of 
freedom and comfort which had been de« 
nied them in the confined homes in which 
their earlier life had been passed. They 
grew fresher and prettier every day, I be- 
lieve. It is not for me to. say how they 
amused themselves, or what families of pets 
they gathered round them; for though I 
might mention the doves, and the rabbits, 
and the owl that came down the chimney, 
and the fawn that Carlyon bought from a 
gamekeeper, and the young peacodc respect- 
fully presented by red Martha's aunt, and 
the kittens which belonged to the lean wild 
Hsat that lived in the hole of a tree behind 
the house, I should forget at least as many 
other in-door pensioners of the young ladies 
of Aspen. It was some time, however, be* 
fore poor little Amy, formerly the lightest* 
hearted of all, recovered her old spirits, and 
entered into her sisters' pursuits with the 
zeal natural to her. If the occasion had not 
been matter for regret, it would have been 
charming to see the continuous and self- 
denying affection with which the elder girls 
tended the younger ond, and how honestly 
and delicately they strove to win her interest 
for their own innocent pleasures. Until 
Amy was well enough to join their walks, 
their gardening, or their little excursions, 
not the brightest day, not the most tempt- 
ing ramble, could keep Emma's blue eyes 
or Eiite's brown hair farfrom Amy's pillow. 
It was pleasant to watch them in their 
daily attempts to enlist their sister's regards 
for some favourite or other — ^how Emma 
would insist on the fawn's accomplish- 
ments being recognised by Amy, while Kate 
was pathetic in her appeals in favour of the 
owl, because she declared it resembled herself 
— and how Amy was implored to get well 
while the ring-dove was sitting, because it 
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vrvLB imperatively necessary she should see 
it, but the cage must not be moved. And 
when Amy did get well, and joined them, 
at first with a sort of timidity, but with a 
^adually-increasing enjoyment, I do not 
believe that these two foolish young ladies 
had an idea of being happier than when 
they were bringing out the roses on the 
cheek of their little pet sister. I have al- 
ready had to apologise for some of the peo- 
ple in my story, and I rather think I shall 
have to apologise for them all before I have 
clone ; but what can I say for these Wilms- 
low girls, except that it was not their fault 
that they had not lived in a world where 
they might have become " fast," and have 
had stair-case flirtations, and have cracked 
French hon-hona with French morals in- 
side, and have taken a good deal of cham> 
pagne, and have had clandestine meetings, 
and " letters left at the pastry-cook's," and 
have been spoken of familiarly by evil 
young gentlemen at the club, who would, 
approvingly, have called them " larky." I 
am sorry they are so slow, but I trust we 
shall get into livelier company before long. 
Bernard remained at Aspen. Having 
written to Mr. Molesworth to know when 
he should return to town, he received a 
brief reply from Messrs. Molesworth and 
Penkridge, stating that a remittance had 
been lodged to his credit at a bank in Bris- 
tol, and that he was to write again when 
that was exhausted. It is not probable 
that he found life at Aspen very disagree- 
able, though the Ambassador was not pre- 
cisely the host he would have desired : but 
it was always pleasant to hear Jane Wilms- 
low's voice, and the girls liked Bernard ex- 
ceedingly. No one seemed to think his 
prolonged visit a strange affair ; the docu- 
ments in the muniment-room were a sort 
of excuse for his stay ; but in truth, he was 
very welcome. To Jane, for his kindness 
of manner, and for the services he was en- 
abled to render her ; — to the young ladies, 
because they could talk very pleasantly 
with him, because he had made them an 
aviary, helped them in Tasso, and given 
them sound advice as to the education of 
aome squirrels; — ^to the Ambassador, be- 
caose, as the latter phrased it, he could talk 
to Carlyon as a man of the world, and we 
know what that means when such people as 
Henry Wilmslow say it. One day, how- 
ever, the talk in que8tionNesi)erately dis- 
gusted the man of the world, and no won- 
der. It was characteristic of the Ambassa- 



dor. Carlyon had remarked how much 
better Amy was looking, and how she was 
getting over her fright, of which of course 
Wilmslow had heard the details. 

" Ah ! master lawyer !" said Wilmslow ; 
'* don't do it again, except with the ser- 
vants or somebody of that sort. You young 
fellows will be up to your games, and if 
you had only sent one of those big-armed 
wenches into your skeleton's room, it would 
have been a great lark, but the child 
couldn't stand it." 

Bernard, upon this charming little speech, 
grew so white with wrath and fliry, that 
Mrs. Wilmslow, who had heard it with ex- 
ceeding pain, actually slipped behind her 
husband, and held up her finger, unseen by 
Wilmslow, with an imperative signal to 
Carlyon to hold his tongue. He instantly, 
as became a gentleman, mastered his anger 
by a mighty effort, hastily mustering all the 
contemptuous thoughts in the world as a 
further excuse for silence, but he rather 
glared at the Ambassador, and then left 
the room. 

*' The fellow is i, helpless fool, as well as 
a coarse-minded scoundrel," said Bernard, 
as soon as he got beyond the reach of Mrs. 
Wilmslow's magnetizing finger. And with 
this gentle analysis of his host's character, 
he snatched up his fishing rod and tackle, 
and went out of the house, — not precisely 
the " simple and patient man" which Venor 
tor^ in the immortal Walton, had " always 
looked that an angler should be.'* 



CHAPTER IX. 

MB. BERNARD CARLTON AND HIB FISHINQ- 

ROD. 

Carlton made for the river at as hasty a 
pace as if he were a schoolboy eager to wet 
his line, but the gentle sport had no great 
place in his thoughts. None of us like to 
be completely misunderstood, even by those 
whose understandings we are unchristian 
enough to despise utterly; but when sucli 
people offer us patronising advice, we do, at 
least while young, run a risk of losing our 
temper. However, there are few things 
like a brisk walk in the fresh air for re- 
storing to us our calm and proper contempt 
for our enemies, and as Bernard proceeded 
with a springy walk, and an occasional 
flourish of the sheath containing the joints 
of his rod, he speedily convinced liimself 
that it really did him honour that Mrs. 
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Wibnslow shoidd appredate him, sad that 
her bashand sbeuld not. But that he — he 
should, onoe in Ma life, he chazged with a 
brutal practical joke, and upon a pretty 
little oomfidinf^ child — and then he indulged 
in «DBae theological apeoolations aa to the 
reason why such animala aa Wilmslow were 
permitted in this world. 

He Btnick off acrom the lawn, uid in the 
direction of a small clump of trees — ^it could 
scarcely he called a coppice — which stood 
on a slight eminence, and through which 
was the shortest way to the bend in the 
riyer, at which he had several times been 
fortunate with his rod. The trees were 
leafless, but their trunks were a good deal 
masked by some bushy underwood, and a 
slightly worn footpath wound towards them 
fh>m a small gate in the iron fence which 
defined the boundary of the lawn, rather 
than divided it from the adjacent meadow. 
The path reached the clump of trees, and 
then disappeared, as if^ when out of sight of 
the mansion, those who traversed the park 
had taken their own various ways through 
the litde wood. Bernard turned to his left, 
where the underwood was rather thicker 
than elsewhere, and sprang Iniskly over 
the ground, with a view* perhaps, of ex- 
pending the surplus remains of the energy 
called out by the Ambassador, but which 
would not be very useful on the river's bank. 

As he made his way ^inwards, the March 
breeze blowing somewhat l»iskly towards 
him. he fancied that he heard voices at no 
great distance, and pausing to listen, a 
coarse, derisive laugh came roughly on the 
wind. 

" Some of these poachers, I suppose," he 
said, *' whom the Aspen people encouraged, 
to the indignation of their neighbours. I 
wonder whether that system is to go on 
under the new ownws ?" 

But, pursuing his way, he heard the 
laugh again, and immediately after it, the 
unmistakeable sound of a female voice, in 
earnest expostulation, however, rather than 
terror. A few more steps, and the accent 
told him that a lady was speaking — he 
hastened in the direction of the scHmd. 

On a spot a little clear of nndffl*wood, and 
fVom the higher part of which Aspen Court 
could be seen through a gap in the trees, 
was a group of three persona. Two of these 
were men. The taller was a lean, muscular 
man, dressed in that mingled costume of 
gamekeeper, poacher, and tramp^ which 
any one who has lived in an agdcoltural | 



district will instantly recognise with the 
aid of those words. His frayed velveteen 
jacket was not in holes, and his discolomred 
hat was far frtnn being in bad condition; 
but it was the grey stockings and the ankle- 
boots, where gaiters should have been, 
w^hich told the exp^enced eye that it, or 
that of the rural police, ought to be kept 
upon the fellow. The other man was 
shorter and stouter, wore a smock-frock» 
and a sloudi hat, and his dirty face and 
flattened nose had a sort of oomic stolidity. 
The keen black eyes of the taller man, and 
his dark, fleshless face, bespoke the superior 
intellect. It was obvions)y not he who had 
laughed. 

The third member of the group was a 
young lady, over whose singular lovelineai 
Garlyon had little time to pause. She wore 
a plain blue cloth dress, which lent itself 
to her exquisite figure, and a amall low 
hat, which had fallen back firom her head, 
left a profusion of golden curls in some dis- 
array. This Bernard noted at a glance* 
and some reminiscence of one of Gnido*s 
sweet saints may have flitted across his 
mind at the instant, but he could not wait 
to fix it. She was standing ; an upturned 
camp-stool and a sketch-book on the ground 
showed her occupation, and that she had 
been rudely disturbed in it. A slight silver 
chain was round her neck, and to it was 
affixed some olyect clasped by the lean 
brown hand of the taller man — one of the 
white hands of the young lady herself 
sought to keep the chain together, and to 
prevent his jerking it away. Carlyon's 
approach had not been heard, the wind 
blowing from the group, and as he came 
upon it, the backs of the two men were to- 
wards him. 

She did not seem terrified, but was 
earnestly entreating that the ornament 
might not be taken from her. She had 
offered them ten times its value, and she 
held out a little bead-sprinkled purse in the 
hand which was not upon the chain. At 
the moment of Carlyon's arrival, the shorter 
man dexterously snatched the purse from 
her hand, and met her look of surprise and 
entreaty with another of the laughs which 
had <$aught the ear of Bernard. He looked 
at the sheath of rods he held, which made 
no light weapon. 

'* Two to one," he said between his teeth, 
*' so the one need not go through the fenc- 
ing salute.'* 

The sheath wav£d in the air, the lady 
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uttered a cry, and the taHer mffian, felled 
by a tremendous and well-ainied blow on 
tiie side of his head, dropped on the ground 
before her, actually snapping the chain es 
he went down. Garlyon, seeing that one 
enemy was safe, adyanced upon the other, 
who, awakening to a lively sense of his 
position, turned to run. It was the worst 
thing he could have done, for, light and 
active as was Bernard, the stout rustic, had 
be closed, would have been an awkward 
antagonist. But in mere agility he was no 
matdi for Carlyon, especially being encum- 
bered with his smock-fh>ck, and, after the 
briefest race, a stroke on the leg lMX)ught 
bim headlong on the turf, and the next 
moment Bernard's hand in his handker- 
chief, with that masterly and mastering 
leverage in which the knuckles do such 
good work. Perhaps he had learned the 
knack from a confidential detective. 

'* Do you mean to strangle me, master?*' 
demanded the panting prisoner. 

** I don't know at present," replied Ber- 
nard, retaining his gracip with his left hand, 
but allowing the man to rise. ** Now," he 
said, showing him tiie sheath of rods, " if 
you resist, or try to get off, down you go 
beside your friend. Do you understand T* 

" Well, you puts it plain enough," said 
the man, not without a sort of humour.; 
" But I reckon you've broke my leg." 

" Nothing of the kind," replied Carlyon, 
** but if I had broken your neck, you de- 
served it. Cone this way." And he 
brought him back to the spot where his 
oomrade still lay. The young lady, who 
bad become very pale, looked at Carlyon 
with a sort of tremor, and he hast^ied to 
reassure her. 

"Nothing," he said, **but the extreme- 
necMsity of the case could justify this 
Tiolenoe under your eyes, and I now feel 
that even that necessity is no apology.; 
But you have been robbed ; may I act for: 
jou?**. 

His tone, and the promptitude with, 
which he had come to her relief, had some 
weight with her. I do not know M^ether 
she noticed that her champion was a distin- 
guished looking young man, whose very re- 
spectful manner could not quite dii^uisehis 
admiration, though he did his best to pre- 
serve a gentlemanly composure, and even 
turned on his prisoner with an extra stern- 
ness, because he found his own eyes in- 
clined to linger on the young lady's face. 
' " Fray, pray do not 1^nk4>f tiiat," sbe 



said ; ** but this poor wretch, be is, I liear, 
dangerously hurt." 

The stout man looked at his prostrate 
comrogue with attention. 

^* HeU do," he said. 

** He k hett^ off than be deserves to be," 
was Carlyon's hasty interpretation of the 
brief decision, of the accuracy of which 
he satisfied himself by closely observing 
the fallen man. ^ Do not think c^ him. 
Except the purse, wbich I saw this fell«w 
snatdi fNWtt you — " 

** Suppose w« don't say nothing about 
tbe purse, master," said the captured man, 
in what he meant for an insinuating tone. 
"Here be the purse, if so l)e as yo«*ll 
accept it." 

" If I will accept it, you rascal," said 
Cariyon, who was much too angry with the 
man to see anything ludicrous in tiie 
phraseology. 

** He means to make restitution," inter- 
posed the young lady, taking the purse 
with a rather singular seriousness, *' awl 
we must not refuse him permission. Per- 
haps he is already sorry for what be lias 
done ?" 

" Mortal sorry, my lady," whined the 
fellow, " and humbly asks your pardon, 
hoinng you'll mercifully look over that 
which is amiss, and steadfastly purposes 
to lead a new life through Idie graoe of 
<mp— " 

"Hold your canting tongue," cried tfao 
greatly scandalized Carlyon, giving tiie 
penitent a shake. "You've been in gaol 
to some purpose, I see, and you shall be 
back again in another hour. But," he said, 
addressing the lady, "as your purse is 
here, and the ornament, which I will take 
in a moment from the fellow's grasp — ^is 
there anything dbse which they have 
taken?" 

*' Nowt, whatsoever," said the prisoner, 
" which is as true as a mile of Bibles." 

" There is nothing else," said the yoimg 
lady ; " pray release this man." 

In an instant Bernard withdrew bis 
hand, and instantly the prisoner sprang off, 
and rushed away at his best speed, tucking 
up his smock-ftx)ck as he fled, and speedy- 
gaining a distance which would have ren- 
dered him safe even had Carlyon tivraghit 
of chasing him. 

But Bernard had no thou^t fto bim, or 
indeed for anything but the beantiiM girl 
before him, and what he could say or do to 
improve bii poeifioB wi^ ^er. And nsmilly 
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ready and self-possessed as he was, he 
actually hesitated over liis words, thought 
of three or four forms of speech, and 
having chosen one, decided that it was the 
worst, and kept convincing himself, and 
making himself uncomfortable with the 
conviction, that he was being awkward, or 
too forward, or too shy, or anything but 
what he wished to be. Yet why he 
should have felt embarrassed it seemed 
hard to say. A gentler face than looked 
on him, a sweeter voice than thanked him 
for his chivalry, could not have been found. 
A delicately fair complexion, regular but 
soft features, eyes — nobody can ever de- 
scribe eyes — but the foolish phrase of 
** melting blue " is as near as we are likely 
'to get, and it is a foolish phrase, for these 
eyes could sparkle, — a flush which went 
and came like a rosy shadow, — and then 
all those light and silky curls, falling from 
the perfect little head, — a symmetrical 
figure, rather above the ordinary height, 
and the snowy hands, of which mention 
has been made, these were among the 
charming things which seemed to suspend 
Mr. Bernard Carlyon's powers of fluent 
utterance, just when he most required 
them. It may be that his hesitation served 
him better than a flood of words might 
have done, and at any rate, one of the 
prettiest smiles in the world, which finished 
Carlyon's business for ever and ever, seemed 
to imply that, at all events, while stam- 
mering out his regrets, and his hopes, and his 
inquiries, with a raised colour and an earnest 
face, he was giving no very serious o£fence. 
When I look back upon this last para- 
graph, and see what an important moment 
in the life of Bernard Carlyon is thus re- 
corded, I begin to doubt whether I ought 
not to cancel what I have written, and say 
the same thing with less levity, appending 
some metaphysical dissertations upon the 
Influence thus suddenly exercised upon the 
young man's being. Also, I see that I have 
thrown away a good opportunity of using 
a great many adjectives and epithets full 
of " colour," which I might have employed 
in stating not only what this young female 
person did resemble, but what she did not. 
" To review this tale," says Fadladeen, ** It 
is necessary first to consider all the stories 
that have ever been written." To describe 
this lady's beauty, says many a modem 
Feramorz, it Is necessary also to allude to 
every other kind of beauty which has ever 
been painted. Well, we must see what we 



can do by and-by ; in the meantime, I hope 
I have said enough to Justify Carlyon for 
being most mightily fascinated at the 
shortest notice. 

He contrived, after a little while, to make 
the young lady understand that as she 
must have been much agitated by what 
had taken place, he would suggest her 
coming on to Aspen Court, where she would 
find a lady who would give her the 
warmest welcome, as it was hardly neces- 
sary for him to say, especially when — that 
was — under the circumstances ; and again 
it became slightly difficult to rejport the 
speaker very coherently. 

** I do not think I should be very wel- 
come to Mrs. Wilmslow," said the lady, 
smiling, '* or that you would be very mudi 
thanked for bringing me to Aspen.** 

Both of these propositions seemed at that 
moment so monstrous tot, Bernard, that be 
felt quite indignant, but he managed to 
dispute them with some little grace. 

" You would agree with me if you knew 
me," replied the stranger. " And you will 
recal your invitation, when I tell you that 
I am Lilian lYevelyan." 

"Miss Trevelyan!" repeated Bernard, 
slowly. 

*' You had no idea of that, Mr. Carlycm,** 
said the young lady, " had you, when you 
became my champion? Perhaps," she 
added, archly, ** if you had known me, you 
might not have thought it so proper for 
you to engage in my defence ?" 

** I had no idea of it," said Bernard, 
thoughtfully. His hesitation had utterly 
departed, but in his voice there was now a 
trouble of a graver kind. 

*' So you see," she continued, in the same 
tone, " it is I who ought to express regrets 
for having enlisted the able services of my — 
enemy." She used the word, but she lued 
it in a tone that deprived it of the slightest 
claim to its ordinary meaning. Nor did 
Carlyon seem to notice the expression. 

" You knew me, then, Miss lYevelyan?" 
he asked. 

** We have few strangers here, you know," 
she replied. *' But I have no mysteries, at 
least none," she added more gravely, " that 
I can avoid. You have turned us out of 
the old house—" 

" I," said the young man, deprecatingly. 

** Nay, you know that you were most 
keen and industrious in discovering the 
reasons why the law ought to expel the 
poor Trevelyans; is it not so? Well, I 
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wished for a memorial of our lost home, 
and I have for the last three or four days 
ventured into the domain, to complete a 
few sketches from different points. Yon 
happened to cross the lawn yesterday, and 
I learned yoiur name from an old tenant 
who has hitherto accompanied me, and 
with whose attendance I dispensed to-day, 
not very fortunately." 

"Most fortunately," said Carlyon, "if 
the occurrence gives you no further annoy- 
ance. If I felt delighted, before you 
mentioned your name, that I liad chanced 
to arrive here, I hope you will believe that 
I am using no words of compliment, in 
saying that I feel deeply honoured in 
having been able to render Miss Trevelyan 
this slight service." He spoke from his 
heart, and his voice was earnest but not 
calm. 

" If you will be so ceremonious," said 
the lady, " I must prepare a pretty speech 
in reply, for which yon must give me time, 

because Ah!" she exclaimed, "I 

am forgetting this poor man, while I 
laugh ; " and she hastened to the fallen 
robber, whom Bernard had placed against 
a tree, and who was now giving symptoms 
of returning animation. 

" I will attend to him," said Carlyon ; 
"he shall be taken into the house. Let 
me restore what he endeavoured to take 
from you." And forcing open the man's 
still clenched hand, he took from it a small 
golden crucifix, to which the severed chain 
was fastened. 

" I regret," he said, presenting it to Miss 
Trevelyan, "that it should have been pro- 
faned by his rufSan clutch." 

** Do not say that," said Lilian, becoming 
very serious. "Do you observe what it 
is?* 

" Surely," replied Carlyon. 

" Will you tell me what you call it ?** 

He looked a little surprised, but answered, 

" A Christian symbol. Something more, 
I believe, to some Christians." 

•* But to yourself? Speak to me frankly." 

" A work of art," he replied. A slight 
shudder passed through Lilian Trevelyan, 
which he observed, and instantly 'added, 
" If I have learned to see nothing more in 
that which you hold, and you would have 
me see more — " 

" Ah I silence," said Lilian, imploringly ; 
" you do not know of what mysteries you 
are speaking so lightly." 

" i know at least," said Bernard, ** that 



I would speak or think lightly of nothing 
which you hold dear." It was very early 
in their acquaintance for him to make this 
strong declaration, but he had been a little 
surprised into it by seeing that he had 
given her pain. 

" It would be for your good if I held 
you to that pledge," said Lilian, without 
the slightest hesitation or coquetry. " But 
when I tell you that I am one of those 
Christians who, as you say, see far more 
in this holy symbol than others do, that, 
in a word, I am a Catholic, you will be 
grateflil, perhaps, that I am not a prosely- 
tiser. But do not let us speak on such 
matters — at least, not now." 

"Not now." Small words, few letters, 
but what a mass of comfort did that foolish 
Carlyon seize from them ! They meant that 
he and Lilian were to meet again, to speak 
again, to speak seriously, too, which proved 
— but I suppose we all know this process 
of growing forests out of mustard-seeds. 

" This crucifix," she continued, " is very 
dear to me, for reasons which, perhax)8, 
ought not to enhance the value of such an 
otiject. I could not bear to part with it 
to a robber; and yet had I done so I 
should have done rightly," she said, mus- 
ingly. 

"To have encouraged him to a new 
outrage upon some other helpless person,** 
said Carlyon. "Tou see chance decided 
more justly than you would have done, avd 
vengeance came upon him at the moment 
it was due." 

" And who are we that we should deal 
vengeance ? " she asked , almost sadly. " But 
do not think me unthankful for your cou- 
rage and kindness, which I will never forget. 
And now," said Lilian, her sweet face again 
lighting up with her smile, " as I do not 
hear you renew your ofifer to take me to 
Mrs. Wilmslow's, I must make for a hum- 
bler shelter. I have a little pony stalled 
not very far off, and he will be glad to see 
his mistress, though he does not expect 
her so soon." 

" You will let me accompany you to his 
stable," said Carlyon, quite as eagerly as 
there was any necessity for speaking. " That 
other rogue may not be out of the woods, 
and here is your camp-stool to be carried, 
and your drawing-book ; besides, you may 
still be agitated by what has occurred, and 
you ought not to be alone." 

"All excellent reasons," said Lilian, 
laughing, " but there is a better why yott 
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should stay — HiB poor mm of irfa<»i yon 
kave promised to take eare." 

** I have loosened his enwrat," said Car- 
lyon ; " the iVesh air Ibr an hour is exactly 
Mm treatment he most requires. I will then 
come back to him, or send the constables. 
Jhran though you should not care to appear 
against him, he shall go to prison for the 
present. By the way, it might not be 
andss — ** and he looked ronnd for a means 
of securing the fellow should he attempt 
to escape. 

"No," said Hiss Trevelyan, ** promise 
me two things — ^that you will do all that 
is necessary for him, and that you wilt 
then let him go.'* 

** You have only to eommand,** said Car- 
lyvn. *'Bnt you have not, I am afraid, 
stedied the principles of justice.** 

** Perhaps I have, and at its fountain,** 
xetumed Lilian. ** Bat whether or not, you 
will do me theso fiivours ? ** 

** Imagine them done,** said Bernard, 

H they shall assuredly be. If I might ask 
one—I will not soy in return, because 
tbere is nothing to be returned — but — " 
and his eye fell on the broken chain irtiich 
Lilian still held. 

** You are looking at my poor chain,** 
said she. 

• You can hardly," said the artful Ber- 
nard, **g6t it repaired in this neighbour- 
hood. But I am constantly riding over to 
BristoL Will yon allow me to take it to a 
jeweller's there ? It shall be completed as 
expeditiously as possible; indeed I will 
wait for it and then transmit it to you.** 

"Where?** said Miss Lilian, smiling; 
for yon need not suppose, young ladies, 
that though as innocent as yourselves, she 
bad not yom> charming instinct. And I 
think that question-attswer served yon 
right, Mr. Garlyon. 

*• To the care of the pony, if you like-,* 
}» answered, laughing. 

"Ah! but perha{» the pony will come 
here no more, w his mistress either,** said 
Lilian. »* But it is very thoughtful of yon, 
89 here is the chain, and you shall be told 
where to send it to me.*" 

" Or to brfaig it to yo*,** risked Gariyon, 
vsntiffously. 

" If you like,** said Lilian, frankly. " Only 
ywi will meet some very strange peq^de if 
yon come.** 

Carlyon stifled the answer which he felt 
indined to make, and replied with due df.s- 
cration. And accompanying Miss Trevelyan 



to a cottage al no great distance flroos • 
boundary of the Aspen Gonrt estaie, lal 
not, as Lilian specially mentionad, npov B; 
he found the cottager heading an active 
little Shetland pony, and with diilieal^ prt- 
venting him from eating down thenHntftly 
roses from the wall. B e iuar d pvivafeBly 
scoffed at tiie animal, as all nawwthy of 
such a rider, and thought of the sftenOif 
high-eonraged, gentle, 'shining bone he 
should like to help her to momit. Bat he 
forgare flie small Shetlander, for affbrdiqg 
him the opportunity of feeling Lilian's little 
fbot upon his hand, as she sprang to ler 
seat. He then wondered whether she was 
going to shake hands with hint, andww 
greatly delighted when she held ont hsr 
pretty, white, warm fingers, and said a isw 
words of thanks and farewell. And tlica 
the i>ony*s hoo& went tapping and clatter- 
ing along the road at a ciq>ital pace, and 
Carlyon, looking eanestly after liDaB, 
coold see her ringlets lightly lifted bj the 
wind as she went away. 

He returned towards tiic cinmp of trea; 
pondering many things, and oecasicma]]^ 
stopping and meditatting t^sarely, and tiisB 
walking fkst for a fow minutes, and so en* 
until he came back to the scene of the rob^* 
bery. To his surprise he fonad that tta 
tirief had taken Dogberry's hint, shown 
himself what he was, and stolen liimsdf 
out of the oompany. He was gone, and 
Cariyoa, not altogether sorry to lose sij^ 
of him, conelnded that the other rogoa had 
watched for the departure of Lilian and 
Bernard, and had then helped off his dis* 
abled comrade. 



CHAPTEB. X. 

WHY MB. CHEQUEBBENT DID NOT 
HIS APPOUITBIEIIT. 

Mb. Taox. CHEQUEBBmrr, as hath been 
shown, duly ihiled to meet Cavlyon at the 
railway station, on the evening when thv 
latter departed for Aspen Coi^. Aware 
of the uncertain haMts of Paul, Bernard 
was not much surprised, bnt eonoinding 
that Cheqnerbent would, in time, make his 
appearance, abstained from writing to town 
until it seemed neeessary to do sa^ espe- 
cially as he was anxious not to brfag ano- 
ther of P8ul*s misdemeanours under the 
notice of Mr. Mdiesworth. Bnt four or Hire 
days having passed, and no tidings- of Che- 
qnerbent having been received, Gariyon 
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wrote to 3f r. Lobb; aakiiig him to find out 
privately whether Paul had sudd^ily emi- 
grated, ar been made a Secretary of State. 
or fallen throogh a coal-hole into a cellar, 
casualties to which all persons are exposed 
in these strange times. Lobb wrote in re- 
ply that nothing had been beard of Che> 
<|aerbent at the office, that he had obtained 
from Linnery (to whom he owed much too 
large a balance) funds for the journey, and 
that it seemed probable Paul had intended 
to start, inaratmchas he had made appoint^ 
ments for several small eseditors to call on 
him upon a day when he knew he would 
be a long way <^, and that such small cre- 
ilitors had called accordingly, and had been 
particularly savage, one of them, especially, 
reftshig to go away until Mr. Moleswortib 
Tiimwilf came in, and haughtily (urdered the 
man into the charge of a police-constable, 
** a ease of Deua inttrsU^ added Mr. Lobb 
<a great quoter of Horace), "where the 
4fedu»was not vindics dignus^ and which, 
if not decies repetita, has occurred so ofi&a. 
that decidedly rum pUuxbit." This kind of 
inlaid writing, by the way,, is considered ro- 
xnarkably wit^ 1^ some people^ who very 
prop^ly look contemptuously at hack cita- 
tions fh>m the antlMU' of Macbrth. 

Still Bernard determined, if possible, to 
svoid getting Paul into any farther scrape, 
and, in writing to Mr. Mcdesworth, he re- 
trained fh>m any allusion to his absence, 
each day expecting, to welcome him to the 
haonted mnniment^room. But he came 
not^ and there was no letter. Then Lobb 
was asked by Cadyon. to go to Paul's lodg- 
ings, but the report thenete was, that he 
liad left wwd that he was geing into the 
country, and had not left the amount of 
eleven weeks* IhIIa already due, a financial 
statonent which the landlady accompa- 
nied with some- ta*se animadversions on 
anch a line of policy, as tending to disturb 
that confidence which, as between man 
and man (leastways, between man and wo- 
man, which was, she justly remarked, vir- 
tuously the same), so materially promoted 
a good understanding in this world. Some 
inquiries at a few of Mr. Paul's &vourite' 
haunts produced very similar replies in both 
respects, a confiding waiter at one of Che- 
querbenfs " houses of call," inAnnning Mr. 
Xobb that Paul had, on the day of his dis- 
appearance, increased his large debt, on 
the waiter's faith in Chequei'b^it's state- 
ment that he was going off to Gloucester- 
■hire to take possession of an estate whiclt 



had been left him, and on Paul's off-hand 
intimation that, as. he should soon be set** 
rling, he ^ould want a butler to look 
after his. wine It waa Paul'a way to talk 
m this manner, and he fancied that the 
people he deluded for the moment forgot 
ills inventions as £a;st as he. did. 

Bttt Paul had not gone after gold,, or 
coals, or received an invitation from his 
sovereign, not even that indirect one which 
Carlyon thought might possibly account for 
his absence. At the moment of promising 
to join Bernard at the station, Paul ae- 
tuadly fbrp'ot an engagement to which he 
had looked forward- fbr weeks, and of which 
he was reminded immediately afterwards. 
For ten Aspen Courts he would not have 
broken it ; but it would not do^ he knew, 
to say this in the office. His mind was 
very fruitM in excuses, and a simple 
course suggested itself. He would keep his 
privately cherished engagement, and start 
for Aspen next day, alleging that he had 
missed the night-train, in consequence of 
the cabman taking the wrong road, or the 
horse fiftlliiig down dead, or a thief having 
run o^ with his portmanteau, or for all 
three reasons at once^ if anybody ques- 
tioaed him. But who would, except Car- 
lyon, and he was safe enough? So Mr. 
Chequerbent made the various arrange- 
ments we have heard of from various quar- 
ters^ and laid himself out for a night of jc^ 
and a day of trarel. For, lightly as Paal 
had spoken of Mr. Lobb's young lady 
friends, and reckless, aa had been tbe 
dogma he had propounded touching tlie nae 
of plain girls, he had, in his way, suffered 
a good deal at the banda of the sex of whom 
he talked so carelessly. And,, at tlie pre- 
sent moment, Paul waa slave to a very nice 
Virginia. 

Where ia *'the spot on which Hicks' 
Hall fonnerly stood?" Until Mr. Peter 
Cunningham was so good as to make Lon- 
doners acquainted with their own city, and 
to convert a street lounge into an historical 
tour, this was one of the insoluble problems, 
nuilevolently poked at well-informed peo- 
ple, just as poiM: Sir Egerton Brydges used 
to ask his friends, *' Who was Ida <Mf Hapa- 
burgh?" or as Charles Lamb would stave 
off an infliction of sham enthut<iasm about 
Shakspeare, by demanding very earnestly, 
**But why did wild Halfcan stab Potts?" 
But we know all about it now, and also 
that from Hicks' Ball came the Clerken- 
wcU Sessiona to their present locality, a 
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quarter to which (with all apologieg to gen- 
teel people) we mnDt go. if we intend to 
trace the wanderings of Mr. Paul Cheqner- 
bent. In oar younger days, the route from 
Christendom into Clerkenwell lay through 
a sort of labyrinth, bounded by gigantic 
brewhouses. whose windows were always 
jMuringout steaming cataracts of grains, 
and with its narrow streets terribly crowded 
with afifable and voluble venders of whelks, 
fried fishes, valentines in umbrellas, onions, 
hot eels, cotton braces, periwinkles. Seven 
Dials ballads, snapping extinguishers, whey, 
tracts, and about every other individual 
article in the world which one would witsh 
to abstain from eating, drinking, u^ing, or 
perusing But a mighty cut has laid 
Clerkenwell open to the Thames breezes, 
and nothing more disagreeable than those 
galea need now be encountered in one's 
way. 

Just about the time when he ought to 
have been making for the Paddington ter- 
minus, did Mr. Paul Cheqnerbent set forth, 
carpet-bag in hand, for Clerkenwell, and 
while Carlyon was walking up and down 
the platform, scrutinizing each new arrival, 
in the expectation of finding his intended 
travelling companion, the latter, in an attic 
of a lar|;e old house, the dingy ways of 
which he seemed to know well, was dress* 
ing himself with great splendour for a ball 
about to take place a few floors lower. 
Standing back from one of the streets near 
the area of the Sessions House, was this 
mansion, which had been built in days 
when people could afibrd elbow-room, and 
around which the meaner houses and shops 
of the present day clustered and Jammed 
in an ugliness as irregular as if it fancied 
itself picturesque. The large old house held 
back, letting the parvenus push forward up 
to the very pathway, and seemed to keep 
its large, dark, grass-grown front-court 
empty and useless, in contempt of the 
costly frontages measured out inch by inch 
to the plebeian shopkeepers right and left 
of it. There was ita portico, with some 
tumid fruits and flowers carved in front, 
and strenuously asserted by a young dis- 
trict-surveyor to be the work of Grinling 
Gibbons, on the strength of a G which he 
discovered cut in one of the pillars, — very 
ample evidence, indeed, compared with 
what has assigned many tons of wooden 
roses to that industrious artist. For the 
rest, the house had not much to boast 
of, for the wealthy class of merchants, 



by one of whose members it bad been biiilt» 
had long abandoned that quarter; and the 
building, having become successively a 
school, an auction-warehonse, and an hos- 
pital, was finally let in such fragments aa 
might suit the convenience of tenants^ 
whom the owners were glad to get on 
any terms. This arrangement made tha 
geography of the house rather compli- 
cated. A set of milliner sisters had the 
front room to the left, and the second floor 
back. The drawing-room floor was occu- 
pied by a gentleman who made picklea, and 
dark stories were current of the sprats that 
went into those rooms sprats, but came out 
fine Gorgona anchovies, and of handsfril of 
halfpence obtained from the churchwardens 
of the parish, after a collection, to be boiled 
with the gherkins, to give them a fine green 
colour. The second floor right, was a small 
school, where small children of both sexes 
came and sat, and sneezed, and shivered ia 
draughts, and looked sadly at one another^ 
and had no pocket- handkerchief, and 
scarcely received as much attention from 
their sour-visaged mistress, the tipsy wife 
of an insolvent coal and potato merchant 
(but then anybody is qnalifled to keep a 
school in England), as might be expected 
for the hebdomadaVfourpence. The room 
on the opposite side of the landing was held 
by another gentleman, who called himself a 
bird-fancier, but the discerning Mr. Bishop 
of Bond Street had once found means to 
convince a magistrate that Mr. Glink's 
genius for dog-stealing was not quite uncul- 
tivated, and he was also favourably luiown, 
at certain sporting taverns in the neigh- 
bourhood, as always having a very choice 
selection of rats ready, at the shortest no- 
tice, for any terrier eager to display his 
talents. The little room behind his was 
held by a young lady who sang at the Poly- 
hymnia Saloon, and who made great piai«*y 
of her neighbour's rats ; and another roonu 
between hers and that of the milliners, was 
the place where a monthly nurse snored* 
when not snoring in the white arm-chairs 
of nuptial bowers. Of the attics np-staizs 
it might be more difficult to give an account;. 
they were variously appropriated among 
the tenantry, and in one of them was Mr. 
Paul Chequerbent, beside his yawning sar 
de nuit^ taking a very splendid pink and 
frilled '* dicky" (not like those mazily cut 
Valentines one sees in windows) out of the 
green leathern leg of his patent lecher 
boot, and congratulating himself that hia 
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device had saved this magnificent front 
fipom being creased. But why ? 

Those who have the bump of locality— a 
enphonious synonym with the power of pay- 
ing reasonable attention to external objects 
-—will have observed that we have passed one 
importantroomin the house in Spelton Street. 
But in entering the mansion this would 
really have been the apartment most diffi- 
cult to pass ; for while the tenants of the 
other rooms were strictly limited to small 
announcements of their names and voca- 
tions, by means of tiny labels under their 
respective bells, a large brass plate went 
claspingly round each pillar of the portico, 
and apprised the world, in boldly blacked 
capital letters, that here was situate *' Mrs. 
Sellinger*s Dancing Academy." Mrs. Bel- 
linger had fought hard for those monumen- 
tal brasses, which were at first objected to 
by all the other tenants unless they might 
be allowed to put up thdr own emblazon- 
ments in like manner ; but she was a woman 
of manner and management, and she not 
only carried her point as regarded the erec- 
tion of her plates, but successively won 
over every person in the house to consent 
to let them remain uncompanioned. How 
she contrived to do this one can hardly say, 
but I agree with Mr. Cobden in having a 
high appreciation of diplomacy : and whe- 
ther Mrs. Sellinger gave some gratuitous 
lessons to the excitable milliners ; or got 
some of her pupils to manage that the ex- 
small-coal woman should have their little 
brothers and sisters to neglect; or lent her- 
self to some flirtation between Miss Maza- 
rine of the Polyhymnia, and a certain phi- 
landering subscriber to the Academy, who 
liked to hear himself called ** a gallant gay 
liOthario" (as is natural at forty-five) ; or 
obtained such a hold over Mrs. Basnet, the 
monthly nurse, in connexion with an em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief the latter 
had annexed, from the drawer of a lady 
who, at the time, was not nearly so well as 
could be expected; or vanquished the 
idckle-merchant by an introduction to an 
export-house in which Mrs. Sellinger had a 
eousin ; or, finally, subjugated the con- 
science-stricken rat-merehant by a dash- 
ingly delivered threat to have his premises 
overhauled by the police the next time a 
dog's whine was heard proceeding thence- 
from,^^i8 a multifarious interrogatory which 
none but a Chancery barrister could afi'ect 
to answer. Nor does it matter— Mrs. Sel- 
linger won her pUtei. 



Mrs. Sellinger was a handsome woman, 
somewhat tall, with a ftall figure, bright 
dark eyes, and a very white skin, so that 
in black satin or black velvet she was 
rather irresistible than not. She was good- 
natured, and very good-tempered, but had 
a decided manner, which did not invite op- 
position, and, being something demonstra- 
tive and Italian in her gesture, she rather 
annoyed and fHghtened young gentlemen 
at the age when they have lost the ease of 
a boy and not obtained that of a man ; and 
this is about the period when a youth goes 
to a dancing-school. But Mary Sellinger 
was very winning, and wiien she let her 
handsome arm rest on yours, and looked at 
you earnestly when asking any favour— 
and she never asked anything very unrea- 
sonable— I do not see how you could help 
promising it, and engaging her for the next 
waltz. There is this to be said. Every- 
body makes a fool of himself or herself, as 
the case may be. Some people distribute the 
operation over an entire life. Others do it 
once, but do it effectually. This was Mary 
Sellinger's way. Her father was a retired 
officer, a widower, who had made money, 
and she would have inherited It, if she had 
not chosen to run away from a first-rate 
boarding-school with her very handsome 
French teacher. I believe, if she had se- 
lected, or been selected by, any of the other 
masters, her father would have forgiven 
her, — ^but every person has an antipathy^ 
his was a Frenchman. He discarded her, 
and in blind vengeance married a girl two 
years younger than Mary. M. Eughie St. 
L^ger, finding that there was no money 
conning, bore with his pretty English wife 
as long as could be reasonably expected 
from a fortune-hunter, then beat her and 
went to America. Mary, left without a 
shilling, considered, and then set herself 
in earnest, and woman's earnest, to the 
struggle of life. Heavy odds against her 
living. Heavier, in our civilised and Chris- 
tian land, against her living honourably,, 
under the circumstances. But she won oir 
both events, and if the profession of ai 
teacher of dancing is not so meritorious as 
that of a stock-jobber, or a bill-broker, or a 
railway gambler, or as several other virtuous 
paths which lead to the honours and coronets 
of society, still, on the whole, it is haimless. 
She had desperately hard work at first, and 
I am told had pawned nearly all her 
dresses, and had lived on oatmeal poiTidge 
for some time, when the wind changed, and 
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her ahips begm to come in : maaHl craft at 
first, but tbey became more and more 
nnmerooa* and a large one dropped in 
occasionally-, and brought others in it^ 
wake. So, when Cboqaerbent made the 
acquahitance of handaome Mxa. Sellinger 
(iOic manipolated her hnaband's name into 
this; it was a sort of diroros^and made 
the word easier fbr the East-enden), she 
bad a prosperoos academy, oat of which, 
between regnlar subscriberai lessons, and 
occasional balls, she earned a eonfortable 
living, besides having a little entry made 
in her fitvonron Saturday night, between 
seven and nine o'clock, when (in her old 
bonnet and cloak, however,) she visited one 
of those excellent institotions, for wliioh 1 
was very happy to hear the Chancellor of 
the Excheqoer say, the other nig|it,that he 
hoped to be able to l^islate.* Well, we 
none of us, I take it, have too much reject 
to spare for our fellow-creatures, whatever 
we may think it proper to say by way of 
encouraging virtnooa actions, as our copy- 
books command. But I suppose we can 
afford a little fbr a beautiful young woman, 
who, abandoned by her natural protectors, 
and untrained fbr the world's battle, does, 
nevertheless, fi^t it courageously, throngh 
harddiip and privation, and in a deteriorat- 
ing atmosphere of vulgarity, and actually 
manages to keep out of vice and <^ the 
books of the parish. 

This ni|^ there was to be one of Mrs. Sel- 
Unger'sb^ balls, when not only was there 
expected a brilliant muster of her habitual 
bopporters, but it had been currently re- 
pcMiied, on the practice evenings, that some 
new gentlemen (I fear the Clerkenwell 
ladies called them beaux) were to grace the 
assembly. Moreover,. Mrs. Sellinger and 
aome favourite pupils were to introduce, 
fbr the first time, a celebrated new dance, 
which she had been studying at the West 
End under the direction of Montieur 
Lycomdde, of the Opera. This gifted 
artist had providentialty discovered the 
dance at a rural festivity in the very heart 
of the Black Forest, and, without pausing 
to jot down the figure, had hurried to 
several small Grand Ducal Courta with it, 
where it had created such a furor that he 
was obliged to give midni^t lessons to the 
courtiers, and was even detected in teach- 



* This was written four yesn ago. The hope 
huz been repeated serearal times' since, Mit 



ing the dance to an archbishop in. the 
Drgan-Ioft. Taking exceeding care that 
the public should know of all this, thros^ 
wonderfhl paragraphs in the Continental 
papers, M. Lycomkte made his wajr to 
Paris, and having christened hia dance by 
an ntteriy impraoticable German vmmtt 
bribed a manager to fonmd a paudeville npoa 
it, and a novelist to make it the sntijeet of 
a series o£ fetaUetonet it acqoired an 
paralleled reputation, and of course 
an Enf^lsh necessity. M. LycomMe was 
teadiing it night and day in Cbailes 
Street* bat he Ibund time to impart it to 
liis sister-professional, Mrs. Sellingar, the 
more easily that, with a shrug and a whis- 
per, he made her understand that tin 
SckeinMeiUgfeit ifsui merelj an old Engiiali 
ceuitry-dance, with a slight variation is 
the erdar of figures — but there waa as 
necessity fiiir either of them to talk abont 
thaL 

Paul was a great favourite of Mrs. Sd- 
lingw^k To speak the truth, he waa one of 
her most aristocratic patrona, fiir the 
minority of her pupils and fHenda resided 
either in the immediate a^hbonrhood of < 
Spelton Street, or in the Goswell SitnA 
Road and its dependencies, or down some- 
where in the city. Necessarily, the Sd- 
linger Assembly was a mixed gatherin|^ 
in which trade was largely representedt 
chiefly in its retail interest, though three or 
four gentlemen, of very diffo^nt ages and 
figures, who were engaged during the day 
in keeping accounts in cify warehouses, 
were held to introduce the wholesome 
elanent, and Mrs. Sellinger did w>t fiwget 
the fact, when dilating to a new friend <m 
the advantages of her establishmoit. But 
Paul Chequerbent lived in the fkr west, 
went to the Opera, and spoke as familiarly 
of the Honourable Jimmies, and Vlaoonnt 
Pollys, as if he knew them a bit better 
than any of the snobs who used to learn 
those affectionate nicknames ttom. the 
*' Satirist.'* And though Paul had not the 
least businesa in this world to go to that 
Clerkenwell dancing-school, seeing that ha 
was by birth and connexion entitled to as* 
sociate with a different class of society, ha 
was very fond of going there, first, because 
he liked Mrs. Sellinger, for which I do not 
blame hint; next, because he liked to 
swagger and be lioniaed, for which I am 
afraid to blame him» lest I should be sup- 
posed to gird at aome other persona; and 
lastly, and chiefly, beeaaie at 
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lie was yery tenderlj sttaehedi to a jovng 
lady of the minor titeatrical prof^non, 
who ealled herself, and incited manageffs 
to call her, A,i>geia. Livingstone, and agaiBBt 
whom the worst thi^g that could justly be 
said was* that her parents persisted in 
calling her Ann, and in signing themsehces 
I^ump^ In tiiiJs last liking of Mr. Ghequer- 
bent'al db noi know Tviiether to blame him 
or not. Miss liyingstone, n6e Lump, was 
very pr^ty, and as her talent lay a good 
desd in the personation at pages, fkirieff, 
and other hybrid creationsv whose frodkt 
are cut off at thmr knees, there is no el^eo- 
tion to one's saying what a thousand people 
said, or tiionght, every night, namely, that 
her fignre was yery neat, and her h^ weos 
excellent. 

And now we come upon delicate groond, 
as prople say who talk slip-slop, and mean 
that they ate about to speak cm. a sufegeet 
which admits of objeetkmsMe treatment. 
It will naturally be asked, what were the 
regards entertained by Mr. Chequerbent 
towards this pretty Miss Liyingstone. He 
thought oi her a great deat, wrote her hun- 
dreds of letters, made her give him a. look 
of her black hair (wfaach be wore in his 
pocket-book); he attended her perfiimr- 
ances wbeneyer he eoold, appiaodcd her 
speeches, and dances, and songs, until, 
sometimes, spectators jeered him. He sest 
her presmrts, not yery expensiyoe one* per- 
haps, but a l<mg seriea of small ones, whi^ 
w<mien pretend to like better, beeaasa th^ 
say it is evidence that you aier constantly 
thinking of them. He waited for her at 
the stage -door after the performattcea,.tm 
all the ballet and chorus, who nndrM» aiMt 
redress, pour cauae^ a good deal fiE^ter than 
the principals, kaeiw him, and would say, 
*' Down, directly," and laugh as they went 
home to their chee^ and cnaoasv. He 
would esccHt her home, takiztg a cab if it 
rained, and would do, in fact, for the yonn^g 
lady, wli& had two pounds a^weelc at the 
East-end houses, exactly what tall Lord 
Toadstool, and red Sir Lepldne Ymsxp^ 
befbre him, and that huidsomer yotn^ 
Sammy Spoonington after him, did hi their 
fashion (and they wore all jGEuhieanble 
wiseaeres), in the case of Mademoia^a 
Ambroune, of the Cf^fmnaaet. who, 1^ the 
way, very properly ruined them all three: 
So they need not laugh at Paid. I am 
vraeng; by the way, in saying they did 
exactly the same, for whereas Ann Lump, 
oar Livingstone, waa » victaoaa good Mttle 



gill, yrhnf sapported a dnnxken old father 
amd a eaaftankerooa mother eat of ^r poor 
salary, ]Sadem<MBeIle Ambrosime's morab 
were Freneh. Bat tftea> fh9 qnestSon was 
ttisv ISeitlttr Fan) nor Angela fbr a 
■nmeirt thought of anyfihii^i^ which they 
ought mat to have ttwngfit of— that is to* be 
diatinetly ONlerstood ; fac Ftai, theagh a 
goosey wa» not a bad ftllew, and Ann, as 
I have ssidV vras perfectiy proper. BM 
then he eertaaaly never dreamed of mar>> 
vyin^ her. BSs guardian, his hangMy 
nlatioas i» the ooaatry, and even his* own. 
sense of tiie fitness of thmgs — 1^ idea^ 
however, was never sericrasly entertained 
by him. Then what on earth £d he thus 
devote hknsdif to Ihe girl' for, and why <Bd 
sbe permit his attenMons? That is the 
fpHestixm. which Paul sometimes asked hhn- 
seif, but as he eould not give it an answ^ 
it is hardly to be expected that I should. 
What an ordoiy wortd this would be if we 
were all of us ready with a good reason 
for everythmg we do ! 

Of course, it was no business of Iffirs; 
Sellingra:^ to iBFterfere, and if Angela 
Lhringstooe eame tvevery praetice-evenfng^ 
qaadrille-night, and boll that* her theatriieal 
dntieg would idlow, if onfy to stay for as 
hour; aad if Paid' managed to be aware 
when she was ecnning, and always to meet 
bcr; and to daaee with her prepostoonsly 
often, and to go away with her, and so 
Ibrth, ail liiat the dancing-mistresa had a 
ri^^ to ramarh was, that two of her sf^ 
■oribars attended very r^alariy. Sha'iBwir 
very well, tlM* en this ball<-H|gfit Angels 
woaid be there : and she knew stxR bettor 
thai Paoi would, inasmuch as ihtA artffaf 
paaty, as ha would haveeallied himself, haxf 
requested to be pernxittied to dresff himself 
iqHstairs, and had' arrived fbr that purpose* 
istendfaig at the tenauiation of the ftstfvity, 
w4lDeh woatd probably be prolonged ftr 
into the moraiag, t» walk aliout the streets, 
with his oarpet-hag, natll time Snc the* 
eariy train fbr Bristol 

The room fflled. T/tn. Sellhiger, lookfng' 
quite Jnao4fte with her bladt v^vet and 
wliite arma, received her guests with a 
Ignahiag empretsemewt, truly comftrting ta- 
behold. It seemed to^ make every persfnr 
believe, that the evening's ySte was grren 
for that person's expren and exclude gra- 
tifioatioa. The les» distinguished guests 
came first, — plain and dOwdy girie of squalid 
proportikms and severity of manner, mostly 
.with dark and high-neeked dresses; ahi^ 
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or two, by no means comfortable, but 
affecting a grin ; and the little girls of the 
academy, got up with great breadth of nash 
and stiffhess of muslin, but rather given, in 
their fidgets, to rub the soles of their shoes 
over the instep of their white socks, to the 
malignant wrath of their guan^ians. Mrs. 
Sellinger had a kind word for them all, 
and some reminiscence — for she had a 
capital memory — which was snre to please 
the person addressed ; one she remembered 
vra» so fond of the Spanish dance, and they 
would have it that night ; and another 
must remember how well he waltzed with 
her, and a third had made quite an im- 
pression by his superior poKtorale^ and so 
on, with variations for the severe girls, who 
"were only severe, one ought to say, from 
their exceeding awkwardness and discom- 
fort when required to talk, for they danced 
mant conscientiously. Then came more 
illustrious guests, some of them parents of 
pupils; and to what good seats, out of 
draughts, did Mrs. Sellinger induct them, 
and how she coincided with their opinions 
on pleasure, education, climate, and creation 
generally! More young ladies, in clusters, 
some pretty ones in simple dresses put 
on well, and some other pretty ones in ex- 
I>ensive dresses, ill made. There was 
variety in costume, too, fVom the cheap 
book-muslin to the costly brocade ; and in 
other matters, also, for while divers of the 
ladies (chiefly, I regret to say, the scraggy 
ones, but that is always so) were rather 
frankly dicolletSea, the dresses of others 
ran up to the very chin, and even had 
little frills crowning them, so that there 
might be no mistake at all. There were 
pleasant young faces there, some shining 
with undeniable soap and water, and some 
(with shoulders appertaining) on which 
violet powder had not been puffed in vain. 
The seats which lined the room became 
tolerably Aill, but the ladies had an enor- 
mous majority, which was natural, because 
the beaux — I must use the language of the 
locality — ^were mostly engaged in their 
worldly callings until later. But they gra- 
dually came in; the proud accountants 
trom the city — the humbler gents from the 
counter — a fat man in a frock coat — a tall, 
thin, grave, grey man in brown trousers — 
an exceedingly spruce druggist, who would, 
perhaps, have been pleasant as a partner, 
but for the smell of the rhubarb— -a mys- 
terious young man in complete black, whose 
melancholy was attributed to the rumour 



of his having killed a man in a dnel, an 
idea he rather encouraged, which made it 
none the more correct — a proprietor of om- 
nibuses (greatly respected) — a dagnerreo- 
typist, who made good business out of his 
attendance at such assemblies — and Mr. 
Paul (^equerbent. 

He was very frorgeous. Ton have seen 
the wonderful pink front and the patent 
leathers, so you can give more uninterrupted 
attention to that many-coloured waistcoat, 
with its gold and glitter, and to the mas^ 
electrotyped chain, which falls in a vast in- 
verted arch below. Paul bought this as 
gold, by the way. the fiction not exceeding 
the licence which justice has pronounced 
to belong to trade. His well-made coat 
contrasts favourably with the slop-shop 
garments of most of the other gentlemen ; 
and he has tied on the glistening cravat, 
with its great lace-ends, in a very artistic 
"tyle. His gloves fit, and, moreover, are 
both on, while a good many of the other 
men have deemed it proper to keep the 
right glove off, until they have shaken hands 
with Mrs. Sellinger. Altogether we may 
be proud of oiur Paul's appearance, though 
he has no business in a Clerkenwell dancing 
academy. 

A fiddle, a comet-k-piston, and the 
pianoforte have gone merrily to work, and 
quadrilles have been danced, and a (^rman 
waltz (Weber's last) and a deux temps, and 
partners are being taken for ths Spanish 
dance, and Paul is getting into a fidget. 
Of course you observe why. But where 
can she be ? And had he not sent her up 
a beautiful bouquet from Mary Johnson's, 
in wool and a box. with a message to be 
early? What is she about? And dark 
visions, with which the tenor singer at the 
theatre is a little mixed up, rush across 
Paul's mind, for I believe that Arimanes (if 
you like a long name for him, but you know 
what I mean) has never more power with 
a man, than when a woman is keeping him 
waiting. If I thought I had the smallest 
influence with but one lady-reader, I would 
pray her, married or single, to remember 
this. But where is Angela ? 

However, Paul is too brilliant an orna- 
ment of that assembly to be allowed to 
remain idle ; and though he did not much 
wish to dance, Mrs. Sellinger picked out a 
pretty partner for him, and he went through 
the Lancers with comparative composure. 
Still, no Angela. 

The revelry proceeded, but it had no 
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channs for him. He yielded to handsome 
Mrs. Sellinger'8 wish, however, and polked 
with her, the rather that he had an oppor- 
tunity of murmuring his discontent into her 
pretty little ear. And she comforted him 
by assuring him that no doubt Miss Living- 
stone would come; it was early, and so 
many little things delayed a girl ; her dress 
wouldn't hook, perhaps, or her mother might 
have had a fit — he must not worry himself. 
What a lovely waistcoat, and how kind of 
him to get it to do honour to their little 
ball! 

Now, Mrs. Sellinger affected not to give 
supper. But. by an arrangement with the 
milliners on the other side of the hall, their 
apartment was, for this night only, and by 
particular desire, made a sort of refectory, 
and eating and drinking (I beg to use 
substantial words, for it was no case of 
trifle and Moet) began early, and went on 
steadily, more steadily, perhaps, than some 
of the gentlemen, who, mopping their fore- 
heads with rather coarse Irish cambric, 
refreshed themselves with much ale, brandy 
and water, and other light drinks. Nor 
were the ladies forgotten by those who 
chose to remember them. All articles 
were paid for on the instant (a formula 
Tendered necessary by certain excise laws) ; 
and those who were bounteous treated their 
partners, and those who were shabby only 
led them to their places. Bad luck for a 
simple youth of limited means with one 
of those shrewd Glerkenwell matrons tacked 
to his arm. 

Still Angela Livingstone came not, and 
Paul's discomfiture was fast completing. 
He sought to drown his vexation in the 
revel, and his care in the bowl. He reck- 
lessly asked everybody to dance with him — 
long, short, ugly, pretty ; and as regularly 
took his partner, nothing loth, into the 
opposite room for refreshment, which, in 
his case, meant hot brandy and water. 
Then he would hurry back, and rush through 
another wild dance, defying all convention- 
alities, knocking up against other people, 
and making himself less popular than con- 
spicuous. He had two or three remon- 
strances addressed to him — a sneer from 
a haughty accounting clerk — a ** Gome, Sir, 
I say," — iVom a half-demolished counter- 
jumper, but he heeded them not, and whirled 
away in his fiery waltz, as if he were in 
the arms of one of the terrible Night 
Dancers, and doomed to gyrate until 
death. 



There was a decided ill-feeling in the 
room against Paul, and even Mrs. Sellinger 
began to wish he were away ; for not only 
did he persevere in his unseemly dancing, 
but began to *' chaff'* those around him 
with great audacity. He knew many of 
them, and unhesitatingly availed himself 
of his knowledge to address them in epithets 
which, however amusing to other persons, 
are esteemed rather iigurious by the indi- 
vidual at whom they are hurled across a 
quadrille. He reminded the spruce drug- 
gist that it was his turn to advance, with 
the unhandsome hint of "Now, old Pill- 
boxes, cut in ;'* and remarking that the 
fat man in the frock-coat was stumbling 
over a troublesome story to Mrs. Sellinger, 
Paul poked him in the ribs, remarking — 

"Proceed, sweet warbler, your tale in- 
terests her." Nor was another couple, 
dancing the Caledonians, much edified by 
Mr. Chequerbent shouting forth— 

" The lady in the corkscrews will now 
set to the gentleman in the knock-knees." 

Suddenly there was a modest rap at the 
great door of the house, and, after some 
delay, Mrs. Sellinger was called out. When 
she re-appeared, Paul was in the middle of 
a cavcUier-seul (a figure much liked at the 
East-end), and was exciting the indignation 
of the quadrille by his gestures. Hazy 
with liquid as he had become, he never- 
theless saw that Mrs. Sellinger's eye was 
upon him, and that she intended to speak 
to him, and he instantly guessed that she 
had heard of Angela. Without the slight- 
est ceremony, or a word to his partner, he 
dashed across the room, and was by the 
lady's side. 

** She's come?" he asked, in an eager 
whisper. 

" Yes, but not to stay ; now pray " — but 
what Mrs. Sellinger was going to pray for 
was never known. Paul pulled the door 
open, driving forward a cluster of people 
who were standing by it, watching the 
dancers, and rushed out. Tes, in the hall, 
there was Angela, but with a bonnet and 
a black cloak. He sprang to4^r side. 

•' Oh, my dear Paul," she said, "I am so 
sorry, but it was not my fault. They never 
gave me notice that the second piece was 
changed, and that I should have to play to- 
night, till I got to the theatre, and — " 

** Hang the theatre," cried Paul ; ** I wish 
it was burned, with the manager, audience, 
and company, except you. But here you 
are ; better late than never. Off with 
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jour TNmnet and doak, and m take joo 
ia- We'll liare a tcniflc polka. Will yoa 
take icinc rcfroshmi-nt fli>t?** 

** I am afiraid 70a have been taking too 
much, dear," said the pretty giri, ahakinp 
her head. ** But I cant come in. I hurried 
off the instant the curtain was down, to 
explain, fbr fbar you should think me un- 
kind, and now I must go back. I have a 
cab." 

" Go back, not a bit of it," said Paul, 
▼ehemently. "Now you are here, yoo 
shall Ktay, and well hare some ftin. Come," 
and he dexterously removed her bonnet, 
and, lo ! a bcautiiYil wreath in her hair, of 
Hilver leaves and green grapes. " Just the 
identical thing," said I'aul, "that will as- 
tonish these Clcrkenwell snobs and gnob- 
besses." 

•* I ten you, Paul," said Angela, earnestly, 
" you are half wild. I tell you I did not 
even stop to dress^see." And she opened 
her cloak for a moment, and closed it 
laugtiingly. ** Help me to my cab, there's 
a good child.'* 

•* Devil a bit," cried Mr. Chequerbent. 
** The Apollo dress, and you look lovely in 
it, and I'll smash anybody that says you 
dont." And before the poor girl was well 
aware of his purpose, he Temored her 
cloak, threw it away, drew her arm under 
Ills, and making another dash at the door, 
on the otiier side of which a faint scream 
or two made it clear that he had done 
awfbl damage, he hurried her into the very 
centre of the room, a small boy or two 
being overthrown in his victorious wvy. 

Now the Apollo dress is a very pretty 
one, and Angela Livingstone looked very 
pretty in it. But as a young lady does not 
generally appear at a private ball with a 
glittering .silver tunic not quite down to 
her knees, and with her legs in fiebhings, 
and with only a shoulder strap on her arm, 
the sensation created, as the actress, blush- 
ing and terrified, was brought under the 
chandelier, and the room crowded round 
her, was not precisely favourable ; the 
ladies glanced at her legs, and then looked 
indignant, and the men, when they found 
that Paul was the cause of the disturbance, 
looked more indignant than the mere 
spectacle would have warranted. As for 
Mrs. Sollinger, she never lost her presence 
of mind, and hastened up to the group, 
intending to turn the afTair into a joke, and 
get Paul and the young lady out of the 
house as quickly as possible. 



But before liie eonld speat^ twomrfcnri 
words had readied PAnl'to ear. Tketxitlvfl 
not write, became it is coiuidered a •■&, 
but it materially inereaaed the font of lb 
second, which wai ** Unsentlcnm^.* 

''Who said that?* aiked Paal* kflUig 
fiercely round. 

•* I, Sir." said aatocrt-lMritt. middlM«rf 
man, apparently a r ea p ceta bie 
who had daughters in tlie 
intrtmbly tliought tlrej had 
by breathing the same atmcNsphere widifti 
pretty arti^it. 

"Then yon hstend to insult fhbltij' 
said Paul, not very logi 
me, who introduced hear 7** 

" I have notiihig to say to the fadjr*' 
the man, laying an impertinent 
the noun, "but as fbr yon. I consldBrM 
you are neither more nor leaa than aaeAa* 
give puppy." 

Tliere was a munn ur of appisDae, nUA 
showed tliat some other people approfcd ft 
this unflattering description of PanL Ifr* 
gela strove to draw him away, looftai 
appealingly at Mrs. Bellinger, and begaaH 
cry. That settled tiie matter, lor tiie tteA 
moment Paul planted bo decided a one-tai 
in the face of the hut speaker, tliat k 
went down with an eye that would Is 
black in next to no time, and a noae thtf 
did not even a^k that brief delay ftr Ik- 
manifestation of the vigour of the blow. 

The man sprang up, and in his tan 
assailed Paul, who was a fair hmiser, and 
the battle promised to be a good one. Bnt 
women screamed, and men shouted, and 
there was a rusli upon the combatants, and 
in ten minutes "Miaa Livingstcme was going 
home crying in her cab ; Paul was swearing 
on his way to the station-honse, and Mn. 
Sellingcr*s favourite pupils were dancing 
the new dance from the Black Forest. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A SEIIiLED WORKMAN IX)OK8 OCT A TOOL. 

On the third morning after that on whidi 
Lilian Trevelyan and Bonard Carlyon had 
met for the first time, three p^'sons were 
awaiting the arrival of the latter, in a sraall 
town a few miles from ABX)en Court. The 
monks, who named the place liynfield- 
3Iagna, had doubtless their own standards 
of admeasurement ; and there are parch- 
ment records of the existence of a Lynfield- 
Farva, which have enrvived all vestiges of 
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the Ijtfter, «xeep% that in s graaary to. its 
■opposed neighboaiiiood there is ooe 'wall 
lif eedesiastical solidity, a prol>aJble legacy 
from the days when churches were not 
▼amped up by cheap oontraets and «e^ed 
tenders. So Lynfield-91agx» has now a 
•olitary greatness, the components of which 
«re a long doll street, which forks at one 
end into two shorter and dnller ones, while, 
«t the other end, an ngly square room, 
hoisted into the air on a number of piles 
Cwhioh the aivhitect possibly considered to 
be oolamns), represents a town-hall, and 
acts as an umbrella to the market-women. 
The old church, at the junction «f the three 
streets, has been so barbarously treated by 
its successive wiu^bb, that its mutilated 
fieatnres can , hardly be recognised ; bat it 
is the only object of interest in the place, 
snd as you pace up and down its pew-cum- 
bered aisles, you can at least exchange the 
SMise of stagnation which settles on yon 
outside, for an active instinct of wrath 
towards those who have clogged up the 
mrches with clumsy galleries, painted frigid 
texts from Ecclesiastee over the walls, set 
up high boxes lined with green baise, and 
labelled with brass plates, for respectable 
miserable sinners, and planted narrow 
rickety forms, between Ute worst drau^ts, 
Ibr cotton gowns and smockfroeks. And if 
you ever read the poems <^ one of the 
finest gentlemen, as well ae one of the best 
priests who ever lived, namely, old George 
Herbert, you will wonder what pew-owners 
(with their pew-keys in their pockets; 
would think of his very low hint to tlie 
church-goer : — 

" Kneeling ne'er spoil'd silk stocking. Quit 
thy state. 
All equal axe within the Church's gate." 

There are about a dozen good houses in 
the town, and it is in one of these, a stiif, 
red-brick building, with a highly-polii^ed 
brass knocker <m the door, that the group 
we have mentioned is assembled. The 
boose belongs to an apothecary, whose 
pcactice is not popularly supposed to be 
large, but the man must be bold — ^bolder 
even than an Income-Taz Commissioner — 
who should venture -to point ont to the 
stout and scowling Mr. Mardyke that his 
establishment appears larger than his gains 
teem to warrant. Fm the present, his 
drawing-room, and some other parts of his 
bouse, are occupied by strangers, but as 
Mr. Maidyke is a childless vndower, this 



does not inter Ave witii his domastlD bt- 
rangements. 

Lilian Trevelycn is painting at a imall 
table near one of the windows, and the fair 
hah* wsold descend an a cataract iqpon the 
paper, bat Ibr a golden net-work, which 
h<^ds the curls in graoefhl imprisonment. 
I^e is not so completely absorbed in her 
work as to be unable to send an ooeasional 
glance up the long street, and her position 
gives her a view of the road a traveller from 
Aspen would probably take. 

Two gentlemen are in the apartment. 
One of them, a largely made man, in the 
prime of life, is lounging in what was once 
supposed in London, and is perhi^s still 
supposed in Lynfield, to be an easy -chair. 
He is reading one of the reviews of the day. 
His occupation seems a careless one. hi 
the face careless ? The features are large,, 
and exceedingly fine. You might oall them 
sensuous, especially the mouth with its fhll 
lower lip ; and the violet eye, bright as it 
is, might possibly turn with no nnreco- 
gnising gaze upon certain good and Ihir 
things of this life ; but look at the magni- 
ficent brow, round if^ch the black, half- 
dishevelled locks <duster in ample liolds. 
The massive head is almost Olympian. 
The beauty of that face is not a mere qu^- 
tion of taste, but roast be acknowledged on 
the instant of confronting it. Jfot that it 
is of the beauty which is most desirable in 
this common-place world, or one for which 
a man, emulous of ordinary sncoesses, would 
prudently barter his neater fascinations, his 
drawing-room effectiveness. Some women» 
and a good many of the other and more 
cowardly sex, wouAd be afraid of that face. 
If the author of the review could peep from 
between his own lines, he would dislike 
that fkoe, and not without reason. For the 
article is a controversial one, dedgned to 
serve the cause to which the reader is at- 
tached, and the bright violet eye is light- 
ning into the holes in the logic, and the lip 
is sneering at the hackneyed phraseology. 
The reader is certainly sitting in the seat 
of the scofiier. He has been making some 
p^icil notes, but not in the book, and possi- 
bly as memoranda fDr some private and 
unfavourable communication. 

The other gentleman is seated at a side- 
table, with his fkce averted from his com- 
panions. A faint nnittering occasionally 
escapes him, to which they are projbably 
accustomed* for neither takes any notice of 
the sound. A book, apparently of, devotion. 
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i» befbre bim, bnt be is not readinjir it, and 
he arouses from long intervals of medita- 
tion to repeat rapidly a few scarcely audible 
-words. He is slight and delicate in figure, 
with bands and feet of feminine smallness. 
His features are marked, the nose is aqui- 
line, but the mouth indicates irremlution, 
«nd there is timidity legibly written in the 
upper portion of the face. The hair is 
long, and thin, and grey, but its greyness, 
and a stoop, manifest even while he is 
sitting, seem the traces of suffering rather 
than of age. But the strangest charac- 
teristic of his face is its utter bloodlessness. 
Its whiteness is startling, and troubles the 
eye. It resembles neitlier the pallor of 
disease, nor the sudden blanching of terror, 
nor the sickly hue which attests the stu- 
dent's vigil, but a nearer approach to the 
ashiness of death than we might deem that 
life could make, and live. A man will 
hardly see that appearance twice in his 
time, and it is well for his dreams if he do 
not see it once. 

*' So far, so bad,*' said the reader, throw- 
ing his book upon the table. 

" How ungrateful !" replied Lilian ; 
** when the poor man has taken the trouble 
to write so many pages in the hope of 
pleasing you." 

** Sententias ponderantttr, non numeran- 
tur^ Miss Trevelyan," returned the other; 
*' which means, in the present case, that 
the quality, and not the quantity, of a 
man's sentences are in question, and if they 
are bad, like those of our friend here, it is 
an aggravation of his offence that they are 
many. Don't you agree to that ?" 

" I don't think that I do," said Lilian. 
** I have such a very great respect for any- 
body who can put words together in a way 
which makes them fit to be printed." 

** That the more he puts together, the 
more your respect ? Very well ; but that 
is what we call in Latin a petiHo principii, a 
logical mendicancy, a begging the question." 

" Latin twice in two minutes," said the 
young lady, laughing ; ** unless the first 
was Greek. I will not be talked to in that 
manner. I have read, somewhere, that 
somebody who was very clever, mind, de- 
clared that what could not be said in 
English was not worth saying at all. Please 
to remember that, Mr. Heywood." 

" Why, yes. Somebody spoke safely 
enough, considering what English is, and 
how little entitled it is to be regarded as a 
distinct language." 



** On the contrary,** said Lilian, *■ I wiU 
show you that it can be very distinct in- 
deed, if you persist in debating everTtfaing 
with me. Why dont you sometimes agree 
to what people say ?" 

" Why dont people sometinpies say what 
I can agree to?" answered Mr. Heyvood. 
" Besides," he added, with a singular into- 
nation of his rich, pleasing voice, " if I were 
too assenting, who knows but that I might 
be taken for a Jesuit, aiming at some ulti- 
mate object, and in the meantime striving, 
by my silkiness, to ingratiate myself with 
my tools and victims ? Tliat would be voy 
sad, you know." 

Lilian looked at him earnestly for a mo- 
ment or two, but made no reply. 

" It is a wonder," he said, after a pause, 
" that your conquering hero is so long in 
coming. You wrote, that after twdve 
o'clock you should be happy to see him, 
and I am surprised that he makes you wait 
for your happiness." 

*' He will be here, I have no doubt,'* said 
Lilian, colouring, but speaking in a cahn 
grave tone. " I wish that I had as little 
doubt as to — as to—" She hesitated, and 
bent over her work. 

" It is my duty to remove any doubts yoa 
may entertain. Miss Trevelyan,** said Mr. 
Heywood, dryly. *' I rather hoped that I 
had already done so, but I see that I under- 
rated the power of another influence, upon 
which we had none of us calculated three 
days ago.** 

This time Lilian's fair face became crim- 
son. But when she raised it, and met the 
keen gaze of her companion, she answered 
courageously enough — 

*' I thought we understood — no, I mean 
that it was agreed between us, that this 
subject was to be spoken of in one way 
only. That my duty was to be pointed 
out, and that I was to hear nothing but 
what related to tJua^ and to my fulfilment 
of it. Is this the way in which you mean 
to treat me?" 

" You can hardly forget to whom you 
speak, Lilian," replied Mr. Heywood, with 
displeasure. 

** Had I forgotten, do yon think I should 
remain to speak?" returned Lilian, with 
firmness. 

That firmness was probably new to her. 
At any rate, Heywood looked at her with 
that species of interest one might feel in 
watching the solution of a problem. He 
gazed for some moments, and then, as if he 
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had made np his mind as to the character 
of some process which had taken place be- 
fore him, he slightly nodded, and said, with 
a smile — 

" Quod erai demonstrandum, Sely upon 
my not annoying yon again." 

She understood him, or thought she did, 
for she once more flushed over cheek and 
forehead, hut she made no further answer. 

** I think tliis Mr. Carlyon must remain 
with us during the day," said Mr. Heywood. 
** I should like him to ^We with us. By the 
evening, I shall be ab. <; to see our course. 
Bemember, please, that what I chiefly want 
to ascertain is, whether he has ambition." 

•* You visited his employer, I thought," 
said Lilian, "in order to understand his 
character ?" 

** I did, and for a better reason still, 
namely, to see whether enough could not 
be done with Molesworth himself to make 
his subordinate's services unnecessary. I 
do not think that I did my work. badly, or 
that I left a point untouched where I could 
touch without danger. But as to the 
Wilmslows. he was so guarded that he 
only revealed to me that there must be 
something to guard, or he would have been 
more open. And as to Mr. Carlyon, though 
my companion took a very good story with 
him, which passed with Molesworth, he 
spoke as slightly as one would expect a 
lawyer to do about so unimportant a per- 
son as one of his employSs. In short, we 
did little, except convincing ourselves that 
there is something wrong; and the first use 
we make of Carlyon is, to discover what 
this something is." 

** And the next?" asked Lilian. 

"Depends upon Mr. Carlyon himself; 
and," he added, as if urging the thought 
as likely to please his companion, " it may 
be very greatly to his advantage, as adver- 
tisers say." 

** It is doing what is right," said Lilian, 
but repeating the words as if they were a 
form. 

" It is doing what is right,* repeated 
Mr. Heywood, earnestly and authoritatively; 
**and it is also a merciful and happy 
providence that we are enabled to achieve 
this good work without recourse to any 
agency but that which is honourable. I do 
not mean, of course, that there can be 
real dishonour in any act which promotes 
the welfare of the church, but she does not 
always call upon us to sacrifice even our 
worldlier feelings for her service, but more 



often invites us to baptize them into, and 
consecrate them to, that service." 

And at that moment Lilian's blue eyes 
sparkled, and Heywood observing her, felt 
that she had made out the approaching 
figure of Bernard. But he wisely abstained 
from reminding her to apply the lesson of 
his last words to the sentiment of Joy the 
sight had caused her, for he knew enough 
of the Mysteries t^ be certain that her girl's 
heart was justifying its own delight with- 
out the aid of his theology. One of Hey- 
wood's manifold accomplishments was, the 
knowing when to hold his tongue. 

Carlyon, having stabled his horse at one 
of the two very bad innsof Lynfield, hastened 
to present himself at Mr. Mardyke's house. 
He was welcomed by Lilian, who presented 
him to Mr. Heywood. 

In an instant, the buoyant spirits, with 
which Bernard had ridden, somewhat hard, 
to the little town, were dashed and chilled. 
That magnificent-looking stranger, obviously 
on terms of intimacy with the family! 
When we have once committed the indis- 
cretion of placing our happiness in the 
keeping of another, how suspicious we are 
of the trustee we have chosen. The cloud 
of trouble which came over Carlyon's hear^ 
must in some degree have shadowed his 
face, for Heywood turned to Lilian with 
a smile, and after a moment said — 

'* We poor Catholics are jealous of onr 
titles, you know, Mr. Carlyon — ^theBeverend 
Cyprian Heywood has the pleasure of mak- 
ing your acquaintance !" 

And Catholic clergymen do not marry ; 
and what a glow of pleasure came upon 
Bernard's forehead ! and how cordially he 
shook the hand Mr. Heywood held out to 
him — the latter reading the whole Jiisto- 
riette as plainly as it is set down here. The 
pale gentleman then came forward a few 
steps. 

"My uncle, Mr. Eustace Trevelyan!'* 
said Lilian. 

The ashy-looking uncle took both Car- 
lyon's hands in his own, and in earnest, 
but broken sentences, warmly thanked him 
for his intervention in behalf of Miss Tre- 
velyan. He then looked doubtfhlly at 
Bernard, as if anxious to know whether he 
thought sufficient acknowledgment had been 
made, and seemed hesitating whether he 
ought not to recommence his thanks. But 
as Carlyon, after a brief reply, addressed 
himself to Lilian, the nervous man appeared 
relieyed, and returned to his table by th« 
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wall. And so Bernard made tlie acquaint- 
ance of the " strangle persons " whom Lilian 
promised he should see. 

Incalculable are the advantages a French 
author eqjoys over an English one. Among 
tbem, and not the least, is the amiable 
patience with which a not proverbially 
patient people allowa its novelists unre- 
stricted time and space to tell their stories. 
A hundred pages of dialogue, more or less, 
ars nothing to a French raconteuvt and to 
a story-teller who does not wish to bo 
egotistic, and likes to set his characters 
talking, instead of himself talking about 
them, nothing can be pleasanter than mak- 
ing dialogue. Oh 1 fcM: the good days of 
Sir Charles Grandison, and the interminable 
conversations in that oak parlour. But 
those days are gone, and stories are ex- 
pected to make some little progress now 
and then. But for this oppressive tax upon 
free speech, what a number of Uiings Mr. 
Carlyon should have said this day; nor 
shoiUd Mr. Heywood's artfulness have been 
inarticulate, nor Miss Trevelyan have been 
more silent then becomes a young maiden. 
But we have much work before us. 

The stars were looking into the Severn 
when Bernard returned to Aspen. It was 
a bright, clear, cold night, and they spar- 
kled and twinkled with all their might. I 
think Bernard looked at the stars a good 
deal, but I doubt whether he saw them. 

He had gone through the intended ordeal 
^Vell — ^the better, perhaps, that he had not 
oeen for a moment on his guard, and had 
only thought of his happiness in finding 
liimself passing hour after hour in the 
company of Lilian Trevelyan. The priest 
had exerted his marvellous powers of pleas- 
ing, and while apparently contributing only 
a handsome share to a varied and animated 
conversation, had in reality put the mind of 
Carlyon through its paces, and formed a 
plausible estimate of its powers. He ibund 
an intellect, of the order which is too ready 
(according to some profound persons) to be 
great, but singularly practical. He found 
scholarship, graceftd, but superficial, and 
the better adapted, perhaps, to the uses of the 
world than a sounder learning. He found 
fluent speech, some wit, and much facility of 
sell-adaptation to circumstances. And thai 
he addressed himself to tlie moral nature 
of Carlyon — and was baffled. I!fot that 
Bernard affected concealment, or dreamed 
of the scrutiny he was undergoing. But 
there was a di^urbiBg agencjf (like that of 



the undiscovered planet whose- inflaenoe 
was felt in the calculations) which set that 
nature away from its ordinary tracka and 
channels, and, for the moment, enabled it 
to defy the analyser. It was Lilian Tre- 
velyan who came between her qiiritaal 
friend and his aim. Bernard might be 
proud, might be revengefiil, might be am- 
bitious, or might be none of these ; bat 
all that the priest coidd with certidii:^ 
decide was, that Bernard loved, and on this 
he had decided very early in their interview. 
It would be necessary to apply some 
stronger tests, and it was on these, while 
Carlyon, on his homeward road, with a fbll 
and an untranquil heart, was weighing 
hopes, and fears, and chances in scales 
which he held all unsteadily, that H^- 
wood was meditating. And the plotter 
had fiedlen asleep long befcne the lover 
had merged the blue of Lilian's eyes in the 
dull grey of the dream Ught. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

LUJAH TR£VXI<TAN'a ISTAIMAMLX 
GPARIWAN. 

Tee following day Carlyon strolled out for 
a solitary walk (rather to the discontent of 
the young ladies at Aspen, who had intend- 
ed to enlist him for some little expedition of 
their own), and for a reason which any 
young gentleman who has ever fancied him- 
self in love will possibly appreciate, he 
walked in the direction of Lynficld, though 
he had not the least intention of visiting 
that interesting town. A couple of miles 
from Aspen Court he met Heywood^wbo 
was also walking, and appKrentXy intent 
on a book. 

** Ah, Mr. Carlyon, I am very glad to 
have met you. I see,** he said, looking 
round, " that my friend here has beguiled 
me into extending my walk most unreason- 
ably, and it is fortunate that yon have 
stopped me." 

** Do tliey wrile such engrossing books?" 
said Bernard ; " I never get hold of them." 

*' No, the art has gone out," replied the 
clergyman ; " but this book has been doing 
its work for three hundred years and moce. 
You will think it anything but a clerical 
handbook, I suppose." And he held fbe 
open volume to Carlyon. 

*' Kabelais. Ah ! I understand your 
overlooking the milestones." 

«' Is he not glorious ? I was just reading 
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Friar John's encouragement of his friends 
"When they were going' to battle with Picro- 
chole. He tells them that be fears nothing 
but the great ordnance ; yet he knows of a 
charm, taught him by a sub-sexton, that 
"Win preserve a man from the violence of 
guns, and all manner of fire-weapons and 
engines, but, he adds, * it will do me no 
good, because I do not believe in it. ' ** 

*• The philosophy of the failure of a good 
many specifics in this "world," said Carlyon ; 
**from beneficent legislation up to — ^what 
shall we say — galvanic rings.** 

** It is true," said the priest ; ** and yet 
let me give you a piece of advice, which 
you need not be afVaid to take even from a 
<icsigning Papist like me. It is early in 
life for you to be severe upon the world, 
and you will get through it better by an 
occasional bow to its idols — at present at 
least. For if a very young man laughs at 
them, the kindly judging world will say, 
not that it is because he has eyes, but be- 
cause he could never get near enough to 
the pedestal to join in the rites. Don't be 
incensed — you are five-and-twenty or so — 
X am forty, and I have lived in my time." 

Bernard liere judged it proper to inquire 
after his host of the preceding day — and 
indeed his host's daughter. 

" Oh ! very well, and delighted with you. 
Ton must come over again when the Miss 
"Wilmslows can spare you. By the way, I 
am doubly glad we have met this morning, 
fbr I had thought of asking yon a question, 
one that afiects Miss Trevelyan. Perhaps, 
though, it is asking yon to do an unprofes- 
sional thing in giving some advice to your 
defeated antagonists." 

•• Pray make me useful,** said Carlyon, 
mentally trampling all etiquette into the 
lowest contempt. 

" Why," said the priest, " it is not of 
much imi)ortance, but one likes to be right. 
It is this — ^I speak of course in confidence. 
Iiei me plunge at once in mecHas res. When 
the young lady we speak of was an heiress 
—before your friends deprived her of the 
title — she received, as yon may suppose, 
many proposals.*' 

Wihftt possible right had Carlyon to begin 
to feel so exceedingly sick at heart ! Was it 
not most natural that a young and beanti- 
HA giri should have sneh offers? So he 
admitted, and then r«nembered that ^e 
Itad not accepted any of them, and he felt 
a most m^justifiable comfort in reflecting 
that she waa no longer rioh. Who says 



that love softens the heart ? He made a 
sort of assent, intimating to Heywood to go 
on, but the latter thought it was rather a 
curious sound. 

** Her circumstances ha"nng altered, of 
course any such negotiation terminates, 
ipso fadOy unless renewed. Now of two 
gentlemen who might have been considered 
to be pretty equally eligible, any preference 
on the lady*s part set aside, one, a friend of 
my own, has entrusted me with such a re- 
newal, couched in the most graceful terms, 
and really a creditable ofiier. He is a 
man of fortune, an educated person, and 
otherwise calculated, I think, to make 
Lilian happy. I have reason to know that 
she has a considerable regard for him, and 
I suppose this will be the marriage. Now, 
Mr. Carlyon — ^by the way, how white you 
look! Do jrou know, I think that you 
London men over-exert yourselves when 
you come into the country, and the change 
of air upsets you." 

" There is — there may be something in 
that," said poor Bernard, hastily ; ** I have 
been riding a good deal — ^but it is nothing 
— ^pray go on.'* 

** Ah ! and yon ride hard too. Miss 
Trevelyan remarked yesterday, when you 
came in, that you looked flushed, as if from 
a gallop." And he continued to watch 
Carlyon, ^who was conscious of changing 
colour two or three times under the other's 
gaze. 

" I shall be more careful in future," said 
Bernard, with an effort. ** But what is 
your inquiry?" 

•* Why this,** said Heywood, " for I am 
in — I will not say a delicate, but a double 
position. This gentleman is, as I have 
said, my friend, and I would gladly pro- 
mote a marriage upon which he has set his 
heart. On the other hand, I am still more 
bound, for reasons with which I need not 
trouble you now, to take care of the inte- 
rests of Lilian Trevelyan. Of course we 
shall employ lawyers to do that which, in 
this happy country, lawyers only can do ; 
but, in the first place, there are two or 
three points for consideration. I have 
no doubt that, with your knowledge and 
practical habits, yon will pat me right in a 
minute.** 

Carlyon only tmsted himself with another 
slight assent. 

" This lover of Lilian's," said Heywood, 
possibly choosing his words, ** though rich, 
is nnfortunately placed in certain drcam- 
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stances, which, though in no way affecting 
his honour, would be exceedingly disadvan- 
tageous to his interests were they known. 
And — I speak to you, again, in the utmost 
confidence — ^they are so apparently — shall 
I say suspicious, that if Lilian herself — *• 

** One word, Mr. Hey wood," said Ber- 
nard, " and you will forgive the interruption 
when you understand its reason. I must 
not hear the circumstances you were about 
to mention." 

*• I have to beg your forgiveness. Sir," 
said the priest, with the instant and haughty 
humility of a man of the world. " I under- 
stand you. I had ventured to rely on your 
assurance a few minutes ago that you were 
willing to be useftil. I am trenching, it 
appears, on professional etiquette — my 
ignorance is my only excuse." He raised 
his hand to his hat as if about to terminate 
the interview, when Bernard replied 
quietly, for he had been for some time 
striving to master himself, and the little 
personality assisted him. 

** You do understand me, Mr. Hey wood. 
I repeat that I shall most gladly be of any 
service to Miss Trevelyan. But there is a 
reason why I ought not clandestinely to 
become possessed of information with which 
I might, as I gather from your statement, 
materially damage the interests of a suitor 
for Miss Trevelyan's hand." 

Hey wood's bold, keen glance was turned 
full upon the face of Carlyon, but it was met 
by a gaze as bold and searching as his own. 
For Bernard, after the first shock of Hey- 
wood's communication was over, had 
learned, either from an unguarded look, or 
from an over-acted passage — a word will 
sufTico where the faculties are so pain- 
fully iiharpened — that the priest knew his 
secret. 

" You had better speak plainly, Mr. 
Carlyon," replied Hey wood, who knew, in 
his turn, that both masks had fallen. 

" I have done so," said Carlyon. " And 
I do not know that I ought to say another 
word. To Mr. Heywood it is certainly 
needless that I should." 

*'I am a plain man. Sir,** said the priest, 
*' and I like straightforward dealing, and, 
therefore, if you will not speak out, I will. 
An attorney has sent his clerk to be a sort 
of man in possession at Aspen Court, and 
that attorney's clerk has done Miss Tre- 
velyan, a beautiful young lady, of one of 
the best families in England, tlie honour to 
regard her with favour, and, like a chival- 



rous rival, declines to hear anything against 
a millionaire^ who intends to marry her." 

" How utterly unworthy I should be of 
the hopes I entertain," said Bernard, with 
an unmoved voice and a calm smile, ** could 
I feel ashamed, even for a second, by your 
high-minded taunts! Can yon borrow- 
nothing stronger than that from yourfnend 
Rabelais ? He was a master of Titapen- 
tion, but would hardly have found a sting 
in charging a gentleman vrith having raised 
his eyes something higher than his fw- 
tuncs, before raismg his fortunes to the 
height he designed." 

** A neat speech, and well spoken,** said 
Heywood, *' and one which sounds like a 
scrap from a sentimental comedy. Per- 
haps you write for the stage? At all 
events, accept my applause. I have not 
the slightest right to go further, and to ask 
Mr. Bernard Carlyon whether, as a prac- 
tical man, he has any reason, the least, for 
anticipating the accomplishment of lu» 
ambition." 

** That, Sir," said Bernard, preserving hi» 
temper, ** is not the question of the m9- 
ment. My object was merely to avoid the 
receiving an undue advantage f)rom what, 
when you began to speak, I supposed to be 
a professional confidence. Probably I 
mistook a supposed case for a real one," ht 
added, in a tone which he tried to render as 
careless as he could. 

" You would like to lay that flattering 
unction to your soul," said the clergyman, 
now laughing without reserve, but not of- 
fensively. "Come, we have exchanged 
cut and thrust, suppose we keep the peace 
for a few minutes, and, if you like, you may 
imagine that I spoke rudely in order to test 
your power of self-command. We priests, 
you know, are artful enough for anything. 
But I must try back on the old scent, (is 
that the orthodox phrase ?) and if we are 
to talk at all on the subject, I must ask yot 
to consider your social position." 

*• Mr. Heywood," said Bernard, " we ars 
speaking under curious circumstances. I 
interrupted you in a story which probably 
you introduced in order to be interrupted, 
and a certain inference, which I have not 
contradicted, naturally resulted. But — " 

" My dear young friend," said Heywood, 
" you are clearly destined for the House of 
Commons, and vdll do well to reserve these 
phrases for the honourable and learned 
gentleman opposite, who may slightly mlsr 
apprehend you, and so forth. You profo^s 
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love for Miss Lilian Trevelyan, you are 
speaking to ber best and most trusted 
friend, who invites you to speak out, and 
you answer in the platitudes of a debating 
society." 

" I have great respect for Miss Tre 
yelyan's friend," said Bernard, who was de- 
termined not be driven," but I have no right 
to suppose that he is mine." 

** That is the first sensible word I have 
heard from you," said Heywood, good na- 
turedly ; ** and it deserves to be met with 
fi-ankness. Lilian Trevelyan is everything 
to me, and all my friendships and enmities 
(if enmities were proper) must connect 
themselves with her welfare. That is plain 
speaking. Now for yourself. I like you, 
and I do not think it impossible that, 
with opportunities. Miss Trevelyan might 
ultimately bebrought to a similar admission 
—though you need not flush up to your 
eyes in that manner. And as I was rude 
Just now, I ought to say, though as a man 
of sense you are already sure of it, that 
the mere accident of your learning the law 
in an office, instead of yawning over it in 
chambers, is, with me, a circumstance in 
your favour, rather than against you. 
There is a man who will, one of these days, 
be a cabinet minister, who was, no very 
long time ago, holding your place in a so- 
licitor's house in the city. But I do not 
intend that Miss Lilian Trevelyan shall be 
a lawyer's wife. Mdiora canamus, Mr. Car- 
lyon." 

** I am indebted to you for having said 
JO much," replied Bernard ; " and it makes 
me quite sure that you mean to say more." 

"Very little more, for you must speak 
now, or ever hereafter hold your peace on 
this subject. I have told you my position 
with regard to Miss Trevelyan, and as you 
liave spent a day with us, I imagine you 
liavc convinced yourself that I have de- 
scribed it aright. So I speak with some 
authority. Have you any private fbrtune, 
or expectations of one ?" 

*' I have no private fbrtune," said Car- 
Jyon. "It is not worth wliile talking of 
xny expectations." 

•*I see what you mean," replied the 
priest. " Well, you must be near the expi- 
ration of your engagement to Mr. Moles- 
worth. Is he going to take you into part- 
nership ?" 

" Tiiere is no reason for my expecting 
such an offer," replied Bernard, " and were 
it made, I should decline it." 



" Decline a share in a capital business, 
which produces some six or seven thousand 
a-year, I am told?" 

"As you seem interested in the house, 
there is no objection to my telling you that 
your estimate is under the mark." said 
Carlyon, " and that were Mr. Molesworth's 
great energies supported by those of a 
working partner — " 

" Such as you would make — instead of 
the gentleman who keeps bears and lynxes 
at Sydenham ?" 

*' Just so," said Bernard, smiling at this 
fresh proof of Hey wood's acquaintance with 
the subject ; "but such as it is not my am- 
bition to make.** 

" C!ome, you have ambition, then. Tliat 
is something. I was afraid that you had 
none, and were content to grovel on, filing, 
and demurring, and endorsing, and attest- 
ing, and declaring, and accepting, and 
vouching, and muddling, until you could 
sit down with a good balance at your bank- 
er's, and complacently meditate on the no- 
ble and useful practice in which you had 
passed life." 

" Let me compliment you on having 
picked up the mantle of Rabelais, and on 
its excellent fit," said Bernard. 

*'And I compliment you on your self- 
command, and I am glad to think that the 
loss of Miss Trevelyan will not break your 
heart," returi^ed the other. " And now we 
may as well understand one another. In 
a spirit of kindness towards you, I have 
invited your explanations, and you refuse 
them, probably thinking that I am a mere 
interloper, and designing to address your- 
self directly to the young lady. But you do 
not know the family in question, or its 
habits. Ck>me over to Lynfteld, and make 
your proposals, and you will be at once re- 
ferred to me for a decisive and final answer. 
You might have saved yourself trouble by 
an explanation on the spot, but that is 
your affair. Meantime, I was requested by 
Miss Trevelyan, should I accidentally meet 
you, to request the return of a chain of 
hers, which you forgot to mention yester- 
day. I believe that I see it — very tliought- 
ful of you to wear it yourself, to ensure its 
safety, but let me release you from the 
charge." 

Now this was a mere guess of Heywood's, 
for he could not see the carefully guarded 
chain, but the shot told. 

"Mr. Heywood," said Bernard, after a 
pause, "you are a clergyman, but 
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** But a Papist, who, if honert, wishes to 
ooBvert yon, and, if dishonest, to use yoa — 
is it not written in the book of the diraoiole 
of Protestant belief, and do joa suppose I 
am irritated with you for holding to your 
amiable creed ?" 

** I might be hurt if I thcmght yon in 
earnest," said Bernard, laughing, ^ but I 
rather imagine that yoa acquit me of in- 
tolerance. I was about to say," be con- 
tinued, with earnestness, ** that during our 
interviews, both yesterday and to-day, your 
tone has been that of a well-tried man of 
the world, a man whose coiiTersation one 
ei^oys, but who certainly does not invite 
one's confidences." 

** People haye said that to me before, do 
you know," said Heywood, smiling, **and 
it is very sad that it should be so. I must 
' go through a course of tracts, or something, 
to make me less worldly. Do yon think 
that any of your eyangelical parsons would 
take me as an apprentice for a little while, 
due security being given that I should not 
proselytise or smoke tobacco ?*' 

" But, considering our very recent ac- 
quaintance," said Bernard, not heeding the 
interruption, ** I suppose I may believe that 
such a conversation as we have had would 
hardly have tak^i place, if you had not 
some reason for carrying it further. I will 
imitate your plain speech, and say I am 
convinced that I can be of some service to 
you." 

" You are a man of talent, Mr. Corlyon, 
but does your talent carry you no fhrther 
than this? Ton are silent. Well, admit- 
ting that you can be of service — not to me 
— ^but to the family to which I am attached, 
are you willing to be so?" 

" The question is hardly one which yoa, 
Mr. Heywood, need ask." 

" The Trevelyans are not nngratefhl, and 
whatever you may do for them will be over- 
paid — I use the word deliberately, because 
I know that you will approve it. But still 
the service required is a large one." 

** I am not afraid to hear what it is," said 
Cariyon. 

" But I am half afwwd to tell it you," 
said the other, ** which, however, I should 
not be, if I believed you half in earnest about 
Hiss Trevelyan. Don't look so haughtily 
indignant — a want of earnestness is one of 
the accomplishments which at your age a 
man studies, and is proud of^ and does 
not utterly despise until his eyes open a 
little wider." | 



" StiU," said Bernard, qnieCly, *< I shooU 
like to hear what you have to say. Yoa 
have, obviouriy, made dose inquiries, no 
doubt in connexion with fhe oifciJect yon 
seek, and probably these have infonnedyoa 
that I am scarcdy a trifler, «r, sball I say, 
to be trifled with." 

**€rood," said the priest; "anger, as 
worthy old Fuller observes, is one of fte 
sinews of the soul, and he tint wants it 
hath a maimed mind. I am g^ad Wm 
Trevelyan has so complete a chaaapiOB. 
Now, listen. Your house has taken sway 
Aspen Court fSrom Lilian Trevelyan. IHQ 
you do your utmost to restore it to her?* 

This speech certainly made Bernard start, 
and not without reason. It sounded Hke 
one of those audacious things wMeh people 
say so coolly to us in dreams, and whieh ne 
hear and answer with so much composore, 
— ^but then Carlyon had the disadvantage 
of being awake. He turned a bewildered 
eye upon his companion, as if to ask him ta 
repeat his words. Heywood left him no 
time fbr discussion. 

** Of course," he said, ** this is not atpies- 
tion to be answered in an instant. GKve it 
full consideration. Only understand, that 
those who make it, perfectly comprdiend 
your position, and the amount of means yoa 
possess for carrying out their ol](iect. Do 
not imagine that they suppose that they ire 
negotiating with a mere tool. Understand 
this; and, also, that he who leads Miss 
Trevelyan to Aspen as its heiress, leads her 
there as his wife." 

He spoke, at last, in the tone which car- 
ries conviction of the sincerity and good flEdth 
of the speaker, and he took Bernard's 
hand,— 

" I have set a prize before you, but it is 
set high. If your heart fails you, there is no 
shame in the matter, and I dare say you may 
make a very good solicitor, and lead a quiet 
and prosperous life, without Lilian Tre- 
velyan. But if you choose the other course, 
and dare venture for ^spen, you will be 
well backed by those who can be good 
friends to thdr friend. And now, not an- 
other word . Come over to Lynfield the d ay 
after to-morrow. And should yon decline 
to aid us, I will spare you all troublesome 
explanation — ^if I see you return Miss Tre- 
velyan's chain, I shall understand that this 
conversation is forgotten. And now, good 
day." 

He shook Bernard's hand kindly, and 
walked away. 
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CfHAPTEE Xin. 

THE OWIi AND THE KITTENS. 

ChaxiiEB, Earl of Rookbdht, attained 
Ilia majority in the year of Lord Nelson's 
Aineral. Pablio attention was called to the 
fkot by the yoimg Elaii himsell*, who, having 
entertained a select party upon the eyening 
of the solemn ceremonial, and having got 
ootrageously tipsy, as was not unnsnal with 
the territorial aristocracy in the year 1806, 
did sally forth with some companions, and, 
firom the top of a hackney-coach, did laud- 
ably essay to dry the tears of the weeping 
m^opoli?, by assuring the crowds that he 
should take his seat in the Lords in a very 
few weeks, and though Nelson was gone, he, 
Oiades of Bookbury, would watch over the 
country and the constitution. His friends 
hurraed this heroic declaration, but the 
mob did not see the fun, pulled the party 
from the coach, near the King's Mews, and 
handled them almost as roughly as the 
I^aragraph-mongersdid far some days after- 
wards. Very witty were the lattor upon 
the young lord's foolishness, and came out, 
bitterly in italics. '*A certain sprig of 
nobility, just escaped from the twig at Eton, . 
is supposed to have fancied himself an ad- 
ffurai t'other night, because he was haJff'eeas 
over.** Buch was the character of the epi- 
grams, by which the despotism of the aris- 
tocrats was teanpered half a century ago, 
and Lord Rookbury came in for his share, 
as may be seen on proper application to 
Mr. f^tnizzi. But Lord Rookbury, though 
unluckily notorious, i(x some time, for this 
unseemly outbreak, had done, and could do, 
even better things than drinking claret and 
publishing the fact. 

He came, after a long minority, to an 
ample and well-nursed estate, and having 
distinguished himself at college, was, as 
usual, expected to distinguish himself in 
public life. As usual, too, he disappointed 
expectations founded on that basis, as any- 
body who will take the trouble to look 
through Mr. Dod's Farliamentary Guide for 
the last ten years, will find is still the 
course (with a few confirmatory exceptions) 
c^ University stars, — a reaait, by the way, 
whi<di OBght to be set down to the credit of 
a system intended to prepare men to win 
the world's prizes, not those of the .colleges. 
iMtd Rookbury's family friends were chie^ 
Tories, which was perhaps a tsuf&cient reaoon 
Jbr ihe yenng lord — ^whe alwaffi held that 



relations were a mistake — taking liie other 
side. However, though he eschewed his 
native benches, he would not be naturalized 
on those opposite, and early gave evidence 
of the self-will, or independence, as he pre- 
ferred to call it, which marked him through 
life. Of coorse, the Court and Carlton 
blandishments were alike tried upon the 
wealthy young nobleman, but while he 
could be made to like neither the king's wit 
nor the queen's snuff, he was also proof to 
"the virtuous Dauphin," and the vocal 
Morris. It was soon found that Lord 
Rookbury could not be **had." Bat he 
attended in his place very regularly, and 
often made a brief smart speech, fhll ctf 
sarcasm, and designed to show both sides 
that they were incapable of going to the 
bottom of Ihe question. The latter half of 
his address generally overthrew the argu- 
ment of the former, and his practical com- 
mentary on both halves was going away 
without voting at all. Even as a young 
man, recently printed diaries have shown 
that Lord Rookbury sometimes set older 
lords thinking, when they had only intended 
dividing. 

Time passed, so did Percevals, Liver- 
pools, and Cannings; and Lord Rook- 
bury's nature continued to isolate itself. 
He read much ; he thought deeply ; and 
he did nothing. The brief keen speeches 
still flashed out amid the common-place <tf 
the house, and everybody listened; but 
rising men felt, that though they might 
fear Rookbury's sarcasms, they need not 
fear his competition ; and that is a thought 
which mightily consoles some of you^ rising 
men. And others who had risen, and could 
afibrd to be pleased when they liked, inter- 
nally regretted that Rookbury had been too 
rich to be put into harness, or something 
might have been made of him, had he been 
duly bitted. It was even hinted that in 
reform times, the great Earl Chimborazo, 
high-throned all height above, had looked 
down from his inaccessible mountain, round 
which be haughtily permitted the world to 
revolve, and had indicated one of the lower 
peaks as a station for Rookbury. ]But he 
refused it, and even Kved. That Earl 
passed, and was succeeded, and again 
Rookbury might have had office. He was 
perhaps a thought nearer to it now than 
ever in Us lif^ for though the new pre- 
mier's jovial laugh was unlike Rookburyls 
tannting gibe, the men had something 
iddn I& their common -scorn of humbug. 
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But it was too late, at least so Lord Rook- 
buiy thought, and it was decidedly so when 
Sir Robert and Lord John began alter- 
nately to mount guard, relieving one another 
at intervals. Rookbuy was too old for 
drill. When, in 1 846, Lord John came in 
on his five years' repairing lease, Lord 
Rookbury was sixty-one. There is a trifle 
to add yet, before he arrives at Aspen 
CJourt. 

It has not been mentioned, Lord Rook- 
bury seldom mentioned it himself, and 
never among his friends, that he married. 
Nobody exactly knew why. but so many of 
Lord Rookbury's acts were incomprehensi- 
ble. He was proud of his descent. Lady 
Rookbury's father was a tea-dealer. He 
liked beauty. The Ck>untess was short, 
hungry-looking, and had high cheek-bones. 
And though Rookbury did not admire 
virtue, or set the slightest example thereof, 
he conceived it desirable in a peeress ; and 
this made it the more strange that he should 
marry a veidow whose Cheltenham interval 
had been talked about. There was some 
money, but not enough to be any object to 
his lordship — at least so people said, judg- 
ing from his rental and the large sums he 
spent on his own amusements. However, 
they married, and lived decorously enough 
at Rookton Woods and in Acheron Square 
for four years, when the Countess of Rook- 
bury, having presented the Earl with an 
heir, became dissatisfied with the Court 
physicians and called in a homoeopathist. 
Being thus left a widower. Lord Rookbury 
announced, to prevent trouble to the 
mothers of families — ^for he was a very 
gentlemanly man — that little Viscount 
Dawton was not to have a step-mamma. 

It would fakve been very delightfhl to me 
to have been able to continue the last sen- 
tence after the fashion of many charming 
writers of my acquaintance. Why can I 
not add, ** and retiring from the gay, but 
heartless metropolis, the bereaved father 
resolved to devote himself to the education 
of his only child, in whose expanding in- 
tellect and amiable ways the affectionate 
Earl found his only consolation for the 
loss of his Matilda ?" Because the Earl 
did not retire from the heartless metropolis, 
but, on the contrary, he re-fhmished his 
town-house in exquisite taste, and during 
the season gave marvellous dinners, by 
which his cook, Monsieur Quenelle, gained 
a European reputation. But he was not 
fond of his child, nor even of his friends' chil- 



dren (which latter liking is sometimes ibnii4 
in men who take no great interest in their 
own), and he placed little Lord Dawloa 
under such governess-ship and tutorship v 
he considered might exonerate himself from 
all frirther trouble in that trifling matter. 
And having himself been sent to Eton and 
Oxford, he sent Dawton to Harrow and 
Cambridge, at which latter seat of p<dite 
learning and true religion the heir of Rocdc- 
ton Woods was beating bargees when ou 
story began. 

So far I have stated nothing against 
Lord Rookbury. He was an exceedingly 
clever person, shrewd, audacious and sar- 
castic, with ample means, and plen^ d 
will. Also, let us give him his further doe. 
He was a finished gentleman in mannen, 
incapable of coarseness, except under strtHig 
provocation, and remarkably pleasant in 
the society of women. At the time we 
speak of, his tall figure, thin almost to 
fragility, but upright as a column, had nel 
stiffened with age. His small, well-made 
head was perfectly bald. Wrinkles had 
reluctantly intruded to disturb the delicate 
Saxon features ; and perhaps the habitusl 
doubt — I do not like to write distrust— 
which marked the old man's face, had aided 
to deepen the lines near the mouth. The 
cold blue eye was undimmed, and the 
teeth were white and perfect. Carefully, 
but not foppishly dressed, and bearing him- 
self lofrily and well, Lord Rookbury looked 
an excellent type of the English gentleman 
of rank, and when foreigners came to hear 
the debates in the Lords, they always 
marked him out as somebody, and wers 
surprised to be told (by officials) that he 
was — " O, nobody particular — a peer.* 
And by this time men with not a twentieth 
part of Rookbury's talent, had learned to 
speak of him as a mere crotcheteer, and 
even to pity him as possibly a little 
cracked. 

I am afraid that I must not let him down 
so easily. He was a sad old reprobate,— 
and there you have it in half a line. A 
fine classical scholar, he wrote Latin verses 
as good as Lord Wellesley's, but all the 
purity was in the style. He liked Juvenal, 
which was odd, for that uncompromising 
gentleman lashes avarice, fraud, and luxury, 
and Lord Rookbury practised all three. 
Chiefly, you would wonder that a man who 
looked so well, and spoke so boldly, was 
a downright cheat. And yet he was one. 
I do not think he exactly loved money 
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for its own sake, and he would certainly 
spend it unhesitatingly in the gratification 
either of a pleasure or a vengeance, but he 
liked to take advantage of everybody. It 
was curiously developed, this passion for 
** getting the pull," as he called it ; and he 
would • make private sacrifices that the 
world might see him a winner. During 
part of his life he took to the turf; and 
more than one person now lives virtuout'ly 
on the pension Lord Kookbury bestowed 
ns a reward for taking the public shame of 
a daring turf-swindle, contrived by himself. 
Ton cannot cheat much at whist in Eng- 
land, but at ScartS, in his own house, Lord 
Kookbury managed to win so wonderfully 
from a French gentleman, who knew him- 
self to be of the first force, that the latter 
insisted on moving the table. There were 
looking-glasses in the room, by the way, 
and somehow Lord Bookbury not only won 
no more, but thought it well indirectly to 
return his past winnings. 

Rookton Woods, his seat, was in the 
same county with Aspen Court, but nearly at 
the other end of it. We need not describe 
the place, because we are not going thither 
at present, but it shall be shown in its 
season. Parliament was up for the Easter 
holidays, and Lord Rookbury had gone 
home. There had been some frosts, to the 
great wrath of the hunting-men, but the 
open day had come at last, and the Z. P. H. 
having met at Smudgington Bottom, and 
found, the fields around that moist retreat 
were soon studded with riderless horses, and 
horseless ex-riders. Lord Rookbury, who 
rode well to hounds, had been punctual at 
60ver-side, and had shamed younger men 
by his management and boldness up to the 
first check. But while the old dog-fox 
was being extracted from the willow-copse 
near Blashtree End, which is about four 
miles, as the crow flies, from Aspen Court, 
a thought suddenly struck the Earl of Rook- 
bury, and he was seen no more in that 
day's hunt. Soon afterwards the fox gal- 
lantly broke away at the other end of the 
wood, and after going to the right to 
Ankelow Butts, and over Bobchurch Hill, 
and so by Jobbins's farm and the Leasowes, 
took the left across the Hazleby road and 
the railway, where there was another check. 
But the hounds picked him up, and he 
went steadily over the downs to Grigs's 
Gorse, and thence by Low Whacks to Bib- 
bington, and was finally run into within a 
kmidred yards from the Three Blind Ducks, 



Sluice Common, after a fine run of an hour 
and ten minutes, making up the ninety- 
seventh brace the Z. F. H. had killed that 
last month ; and so hurrah for the manly 
pig-skin I 

Lord Rookbury, who knew every inch of 
the country, having cleared himself from 
the hunt, set his horse's head straight for 
Aspen Court, and according to his custom, 
wlien he was bent on an object, lost very 
little time in getting there. He gave a 
glance at his perfect tops, and was gratified 
to find that he was scarcely splashed, and 
for the rest he knew that his costume was 
faultless. Even between sixty and seventy 
it is as well to be tidy when one calls upon 
ladies, and Lord Rookbury was looking ex- 
ceedingly well. He rode up to the door, 
which stood wide open, and began to ham- 
mer \vith his whip-handle. After some 
battering, the red-armed Martha appeared, 
and immediately began to curtsy to horse 
and rider, with her usual industry. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Wilmslow was at 
home. 

" Out for a drive, I suppose ?" said the 
Earl. 

" Naw, Sir," said Martha, eager not to be 
misunderstood. 

** Mr. Wilmslow out with the hounds, eh? 
I didn't see him." 

** Naw, Sir, naw," said Martha. 

" But he's not here, you say, girl ?" 

" Naw, Sir, I dint say so. But he don't 
want to see you, and he knows what you've 
come for." 

"Does he?" said the Earl. "Then he 
knows a little more than I do myself." 

" You be after no good," continued the 
faithful Martha, "and sooner you be off, 
better we be pleased.** 

It is impossible to say precisely what 
passed through the Earl's mind at this noti- 
fication of his supposed intentions, but he 
made a most remarkable face at the rosy 
Martha, and then taking out his card-case 
he endeavoured to hand a card to that r<n- 
compromising person. But she put her 
great hands behind her. 

" I shan't take none of your papers, naw. 
It's just as master thought, and you may 
keep it to yourself." 

*♦ Don't be such a fool, girl," said Lord 
Rookbury, ceasing to be amused, and sud- 
denly looking very black indeed. " Take 
that card to Mr. Wilmslow, who is under 
some mistake about me, and then let me 
hear his answer. Do you hear?" \^ft 
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uid, hastily dismoontiiig, and csteriog the 
haU. 

JfoUeaae dbUgt^ in more '•enses than one, 
eipecially in this conntiy. And at any rate 
it was not such a person as poor Kartha, 
who could he expected to resist that dark 
scowl and thunderous command. Bnt she 
resolred to compromise between her fears 
and her duty, and so taking the card with 
some tremor, she hastily made off with it 
into the lower regions of the house, and fact 
enough away from the smoking-room, 
whence, indeed, Wilmslow had espied Lord 
Bookbnry, and having been seized with 
one c^ his old terrors of legal invasi<Mi, had 
issued the sternest ordeirB that he was not 
to be visible. 

Throwing his rein over a hook at the 
door, the £arl walked about the hall for 
some time, and might have been walking 
there up to this present writing, for any 
step Martha would have taken to abridge 
his exercise. He pictured to himself Martha 
returning to her master with the card — the 
horror of that master at finding that he had 
sent an ofi<^sive message to one of the lead- 
ing aristocrats of his county, who had 
honoured him with a visit of congratulation 
on recovering his estate ; and he went on 
to imagine Wilmslow hastily dressing him- 
self, and preparing a speech of apologies ; 
and his lordship even proceeded to arrange 
a pleasant little joking reply, which should 
set the penitent at his ease. All this was 
very well in theory, but practically beside 
the mark, inasmuch as the Rookton Woods 
card, with a large black smear on fir<»it and 
back, from the thumb and finger of the 
good Martha, was safely stuck between the 
spikes of a save-all on the kitchen mantel- 
piece, the damsel intending that it should 
there remsdn until her mistress returned ; 
and inasmuch as Mr. Wilmslow, having 
bitten his cigar through, in his irritation, 
was pacing the passages in a high state of 
wrath and uncertainty, and wondering why 
the fellow below did not go, and whether 
he had not better secrete himself in one of 
the distant rooms, until his wife or Garlyon 
(both of whom he heartily cursed for being 
away) should return to confront the sup- 
posed enemy. 

Lord Bookbnry waited a very long time, 
long enough, he said to liimself, for Wilm- 
slow to have put himself into fhll court 
costume, and studied a perfect oration. 
And then he began to think that he was really 
being insolted, and dark thom^ entered 



into hia head. He was on the point of 
leaving the house in a rage, when eomt 
light voices, and some merry laughter, came 
pleasantly on his ear. His faoe tifnawn 
quite myofraanf. 

**Kow, Mr. Acton Calvdey, jufc to tee 
whether your club stories are more acearate 
than your Oriental researches. You may 
perhaps know Jt pretty girl from a plain 
<me, though you did not know Mesopotamia 
from Cappadoda." 

With which observation he crossed the 
hall, which he knew well, and listening £ar 
a moment, fiMmd that the voices were in 
the garden. 

The fine day, which had opened the bant- 
ing, had been as welcome to the yooi^ 
ladies at Aspen as to the mighty hunters of 
the Z. P. H. It was a good day An* bring- 
ing out poor little Amy, and in cansing that 
pretty little field-marshal to review all the 
household troops of pets which her sisters 
had enlisted during her illness. And when 
Lord Bookbnry entered the garden, the old 
nobleman thought that a very pretty group 
was before him ; and as he had a keen eye 
for beauty, it may be presumed that he was 
right. Mention hath been made of an oUL 
tree, in the hole of which lived a lean oat, 
herself inaccessible to the civilizing advaneei 
of the girls, but who did not ot^ect to her 
kittens being patronised and instructed 
(just as some trustless and blaspheming 
she-Pariah, scowling from behind her aboct 
black pipe at her hovel-door, will snarl and 
sooff at the ladies from the vii»iting-oom- 
mittee, with their tracts and soup, but will 
yet send her brats to the infant-school), and 
who upon the present oooatiion was at home. 
A stool had been brought for Amy, who 
was carefhlly shawled, and deposited befbre 
the tree, and the tame fawn was plaoed in 
\\sx arms, \haX they might keep one Miother 
warm, as Kate thoughtfutly observed. The 
owl had been brought out, not much to faia 
satisfaction, and was perched on a garden- 
chair, blinking mightily in the sunshioeL 
The rabbits were on the grass, mun(^ing» 
and shaking thdr ears, and occasionally 
performing violent and convultdve jumps, 
throwing themselves into the air, without 
any obvious cause for such feats. £mma 
was holding one of tlie ring-doves on her 
finger, and laying one or two of her glossy 
brown curls across the bird as she careased 
it. And Kate, having climbed apoa a large 
garden-basket, which die had reversed iat 
the porpose, was withdrawing the t>ld caAla 
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kittens one bj one ibr exliibiticni, a measure 
'wistfhUy regarded by that matron, though 
on the whole she appeared to have a general 
confidence in the administration. Three of 
the kittens were already on the grass before 
£mma. The three ghrls were looking happy 
and laughing merrily as Lord Bookbury 
advanced. 

He raised his hat, and smiled with great 
urbanity upon the group, as he gazed from 
one to the other. By a curious coincidence, 
the owl on the chair just then opened his 
eyes very wide, and gazed with consider- 
able interest upon the three plump kittens 
on the grass. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MB. CHEQUEBBENT AT THIS BAB OF JUSTICE. 

The chivalrous and captive Paul raged 
rehemently as he was conducted to the 
police-station, and lost no opportunity of 
conveying to the police, and to such oth^ 
andience as accumulated around the pro> 
cession, his nnhesitating opinion that of all 
the miscreants permitted to encumber the 
earth, a fkill-blown tradesman was at once 
the most oflTensive and the most despicable. 
His guardians rather evaded than exhausted 
the question by good-natured advice not to 
make a fool of himself, and the party soon 
reached the station, where the public was 
abruptly dismissed, the charge tiUlcen down, 
and Mr. Chequerbent locked up. 

A cold seat in a gloomy cell, however, 
does wonders with those to whom it is a 
novelty, and Paul*s passion began to subside 
with the ftimra of the stimulants he had 
taken. He reflected, with some dismay, 
that he ought to have left town tiiat even- 
ing, and that probably Garlyon would write 
to the office to inquire after hira ; that even 
if he escaped easily from the presence of the 
magistrate, the affair might be reported in 
the papers, and Mr. Molesworth always read 
the police cases ; and in short, that there 
was a very good chance of his getting into 
a very disagreeable scrape. And, being a 
good-nntured fellow, he then found time to 
ibel annoyed that he had made a scene 
which might ix^ure Mrs. Sellinger with her 
connexions, to say nothing of the vexation 
to poor little Miss Livingstone. Altogether 
he grew very hot and lidgety, and paced 
tSae scanty dungeon with so mudh irritation 
tiiat one of the policemen looked in at 
the grating, and asked him whether he 



thought he was the white bear at 1A« Zalogic 
gardens. 

A gentleman with money in his pocket, 
and a little tact, has not much to apprehend 
fhmi the severity of the police force. 80, 
as soon as Paul had calmed himself, and 
resolved upon a plan of action, his request 
to be let out, that he might say a few words^ 
was very favourably listened to. There 
happened to be no other criminal in the 
station (except a brawny and drunken cos* 
termonger who was awaiting, in gentle 
slumber, the magisterial remonstrance for a 
little excess in enforcing domestic discipline 
— his error had been the stunning his wife 
with a poker and then stamping on her), so 
the inspector M.t the less restraint in offer* 
ing Paul a seat by the fire, and the conver* 
sation became friendly enough. During 
the discussion which preceded Mr. Chequer- 
bent's removal from the dancing-academy, 
Mrs. Sellinger, thoughtful amid her annoy- 
ance, had fetched him his paletSt. Luckily 
his cigar-case was in his pocket, and his 
explanation that he was ordered to smoke a 
good deal on account of neuralgian bron- 
chitis in the vascular ventricle, was humanely 
considered by the official, who having him- 
self an hereditary tendency to the same 
complaint, did not refrise to share the 
remedy. And, in short, for a night in a 
police-station, Paul got through the houra 
pleasantly enough, and heard some pn^t- 
able discourse, from which he may havo 
learned, among other things, how little 
chance an accused x)er8on ha» of escaping 
from justice, when her inferior ministers 
have sufficient confidence in one another^ 
honour and veracity to support one another 
by any confirmation the rules of evidence 
demand. 

In the morning Paul had a tolerable 
breakfast brought him, and he had scarcely 
finished it when a lady arrived to see him. 
It is needless to say that this was poor 
Angela, who had already been to Mrs. 
Sellinger's, and who brought a selection, 
from Paul's carpet-bag, of everything he 
would want for a morning toilet. Angy 
was agreeably astonished to see him come 
out to her with his usual laugh. Bhe had 
half expected to hear his fetters come 
clanking along, like the husband^ in 
FideUo. And she had scarcely a word of 
scolding for him, but was eager to go any- 
where, and see anybody, and do anything 
in the world, after liie manner of our 
beloved tmts when we really want their 
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assistance. She proposed to visit Paul's 
antagonist, and to try and soften him ; but 
this Paul would not hear of. He admitted 
that he had behaved rather badly, and he 
meant to offer the fellow an apology him- 
self (though his insolence showed that he 
was a mere hound, who deserved all he had 
got), but Angela should not go near him. 
What did Mrs. Sellinger say ? Angela had 
looked into her room, — she was of course in 
bed, for the ball had gone on until nearly 
six — but she sent her love to Mr. Chequer- 
bent, and though she had tried in vain to 
mollify the man he had beaten, whose 
name was Sh addles, and who was a sort of 
miscellaneous grocer in the neighbourhood, 
she had ^vritten a note to the reporter who 
usually attended the police-court (whose 
daughter she had once taught), and had 
begged him to suppress the story for the 
papers. This piece of kind thoughtfulness, 
when she had good right to sulk, proved, 
Paul declared, that the handsome dancing 
mistress was a most amicable party and an 
out-and-outer. 

Paul then began to consider whether he 
had better defend himself by counsel, and 
he thought of two or three barristers, just 
called, who had eaten many oysters and 
applauded many Adelphi performances 
with him, and any one of whom would 
have cheerfully come up to Clerkenwell, 
and harangued the magistrate in his 
favour, citing every precedent of a combat 
from Moses and the Egyptian down to the 
last Members of Parliament who fought in 
a cab. But the fHendly inspector dissuaded 
him from this course, as inimical to his 
own interests, summing up his reasons in a 
terse whisper — 

" The beaks hate tongue. Eh ?" 
Yielding to this suggestion, and strictly 
Inhibiting Miss Livingstone fVom any at- 
tempt upon the plebeian Shaddles, Paul 
dismissed her with his benediction, and 
arranging that they should meet in court. 
So the little actress went away somewhat 
comforted at Paul's cheerfulness, but still 
in awful terror at the thoughts of the ven- 
geance which she felt assured would be 
launched upon him from the magisterial 
bench. She determined to be near him 
during what she chose to think his " trial," 
and to console him in the dark hour of 
doom ; and although I do not suppose her 
line of reading had ever made her ac- 
quainted with that sweet saint who sat by 
Biusell's side, she instinctively resolved on 



a similar course of devotion. She wan- 
dered about the streets (for she was much 
too restless to go home and study her part 
in the new drama of the " Fjlend Idiot oi 
the Gory Gorge" as she ought to have 
done), and altogether looked too fircsh, and 
too neat, and too pretty to be walking 
about among the soddened, slovenly, slip- 
shod natives of Clerkenwell. 

The magistrate usually came down at 
half-past ten, and the poor little girl grew 
tired of walking about, looking listlessly 
Into shop windows, and being recognised 
by various patrons of the stage, who, in 
their shirt-sleeves,were going for their mom- 
ing dram. She kept near the street in 
which the police-court stood, and at length 
went into a small newspaper shop, bought* 
miscellany in which some wretched sUxAw 
were balanced by a mass of good sense and 
practical information, and all for a penny, 
and asked leave to sit down. Her arrival 
was providential, for the woman of the shop 
was dying for an audience to hear how 
shamefully her Johnny, a fine fear-nothing 
fellow, ma'am, and only eleven, had been 
caned by a gentleman, as he called himself, 
though anybody might have seen he was 
nothing of the kind, for just knocking his 
tip-cat into the eye of a lady who happened 
to be going by promiscuous as the poor 
child was playing. And when Johnny^ 
grievances had been told out, and a few 
other revelations of interest, including the 
probability of his speedily having a new 
little brother or sister, and a treatise on 
various infantine diseases, had been offered, 
after the manner of matrons of that class 
with their chance customers, Angela was 
allowed to take up a newspaper. 

Members of Parliament are not the only 
people who take hints from the press. 
Angela's eye happened to fall upon a 
paragraph headed " Disgraceful Bigotry in 
a Parson." She read on, and found that a 
clergyman was being vehemently castigated , 
for having expressed a wish that a certain 
theatre in his London parish were closed. 
The indignant journalist made mince-meat 
of the haughty and bigoted buttress of a 
bloated establishment. A parson presume 
to attack the stage, whose business ** 'twas 
to hold a mirror up to nature ! " Probably 
this insolent priest did not know that four 
words of an author who had written plays 
had been quoted by St. Paul, a humble 
tent-maker, whom proud ecclesiastics In 
purple and fine linen thought beneath their 
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notice. Perhaps he had never heard of 
Shakspeare, who was not for an age but 
for all time, and who had written glowing 
lessons of virtue and morality, which it 
would be well if all sermons contained. 
Perhaps he thought that assailing an esta- 
l>li8hment where sixty-seven people got 
their bread was the way to spread peace on 
earth and good-will amongst men. The 
£erce and haughty priest, who would doubt- 
less be a Laud or an Inquisitor if he had 
the power, was recommended to keep to 
bis books, and not to wing his venomed 
shafts against the drama, which contained 
passages of a purity which churchmen 
might well imitate, and whose eloquence 
and pathos made their way through the 
iciest bosom, and turned to melting charity 
the coldest heart. 

This intense and logical appeal, addressed 
to a poor, white, threadbare, over-worked 
cnrate, who had regretted that a theatre, 
which nightly collected all the scoundrel- 
ism of the district to see scoundrelism glori- 
fied upon the stage, and which its managers 
avowed was weekly supported "two nights 
a-week by wages, four nights by thieves," 
could not be better regulated, produced an 
effect of which the exasperate writer little 
dreamed. It was not the closeness of its 
reasoning, or the beautiful fervour of its 
language, but the eulogy on the powers of 
the drama that did the work. Angela laid 
down the paper, and with a raised colour 
and a flushing cheek walked out of the 
little shop, ringing, with a violent clatter, 
the spring bell on the half door, and cutting 
the shop matron short in an elabcHrate dis- 
cussion, with another customer, on the ty- 
ranny of compulsory vaccination. 

Miss Livingstone, with an energetic step, 
hastened to the nearest stationer's, where 
she bought a very fine card embossed with 
roses and wreaths, and upon which, with a 
very scratchy steel pen, she inscribed her 
name, not over legibly, for her education 
had been a little neglected. And then she 
made off for the police-court, where she 
found one of the officers who had seen her 
at the station, and who, learning her errand, 
conducted her to the magistrate's private 
door, and apprised her that ** the Beak had 
shown." 

The Beak, known in private circles as 
Mr. Prior, had arrived — if it is necessary to 
translate---and while his chief clerk was 
disponing of some routine business in court, 
was amusing himself with a newspaper 



containing an attack upon one of his deci- 
sions. Tlie article was in quite anotho* 
vein from that of the energetic assailant of 
the clergy, and after giving a report of the 
case in question, proceeded to argue, closely 
and wittily, that Mr. Prior had done an in- 
justice. Nor could this be disputed, if the 
premises had only been correct. But — and 
the accomplished journalist, who in his 
West-end chambers penned the smart and 
biting diatribe, never condescended to spe- 
culate on a chain of such vulgar chances — 
the report was incorrect in every important 
particular. And for this the reasons were 
so shockingly low that I am ashamed to 
write them. The regular reporter at the 
police-court could not attend at the hear- 
ing, because his wife was engaged in pre- 
senting him, with some difficulty, a ninth 
co-heiress to the manifold writer and the 
flimsy. He sent a substitute,who would have 
been efficient, but, not expecting to be em- 
ployed, had taken so much whiskey and 
water in the course of a religious argument 
with a brother-reporter, a Catholic, for 
whose conversion he was anxious, that, 
though he managed with habitual instinct 
to scratch several facts of the case together, 
they were arranged in such a form as to 
present anything but the story which came 
out before Mr. Prior. Then another trifle 
interfered with the accuracy of the report 
— the reporter did not hear the case at all ; 
he was too late for it ; but, as it was one 
of interest, he gleaned his points as well as 
he could from spectators, policemen, and 
other unrecognised authorities. The wonder 
was, not that a duty done under such dis- 
advantages was done so ill, but that it was 
done so well ; but this was small consola- 
tion to Mr. Prior, who was spiked on a glit> 
tering epigram forbad law and bad Englishr, 
of both of which he was quite innocent. 

Paul Chequerbent's liberality at the sta- 
tion-house had ensured for his pretty little 
friend an attention which possibly she might 
not othervrise have gained. For on her 
knocking at the magistrate's private door,, 
and presenting her splendid card, the police- 
man, who knew her, made such a sign to 
the one who opened the door, that he re- 
ceived the imposing document without a 
grin, ushered her into a waiting-room, and 
went through a double door into the pre- 
sence. There was a pause, during which 
little Angela, with a fluttering but a reso- 
lute heart, unfastened her bonnet-strings 
and repeated some words to herself. 
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** Ah ! well — let her come in,** she heard 
a deep, kindly-soonding voice say, as the 
doors opened. The policeman beckoned her. 

I think she was a little taken aback, as 
•he entered the magistrate's room with a 
hsaty but heroine's st^. She rather ex- 
pected to be confiKMited with somebody 
more theatrically terrible. She supposed 
8he should find a stem potentate in robes, 
and with a fierce fh)wn; while his cUb, 
high in air, in the fashion of stage-haughti- 
ness, should be over his left shoulder, liis 
hand should have rested significantly upon 
the open volume of the law. Her intended 
rush was somewhat spoiled when she found 
herself before a portly gentleman, certainly, 
with grave but handsome features, which 
lighted with a pleasant, encouraging smile 
as she entered, and who even bowed slightly 
and laid down his newspi^>er to hear what 
she had to say. She hesitated. 

" You wished to speak to me,'* said the 
magistrate, taking up her card and trying 
to read it, "Miss — a — Lumpingstart — 
Leamington — I beg your pardon ?" 

*' Livingstone, Sir," faltered out poor 
Angela, who was beginning to think that 
her proposed plan of attack might not be 
altogether so eligible as she had fuicied it. 

" So it is," said Mr. Prior, " but you young 
ladies write such Italian hands that they 
are troublesome to an English eye. Well, 
do you wish to speak to me on business?" 

" To speak to him on bu^ness,** Angela 
thought, was hardly cue enough for the 
speech she meditated, so she timidly ex- 
plained that a gentloDDian of the name of 
Chequerbent was to be brought up that 
morning before his lordship for an assault. 

** Don't say lordship," said Mr. Prior, 
^* because that is premature. And whom 
has your friend been assaulting ? You ?" 

" No, Sir," said Angela, startled into 
new excitement by this sudden and injurious 
supposition, ** be would protect me with his 
life. But in a moment of ungovernable 
rage, and stung into unmeasured madness 
by a tamt hurled at me by a wretch, he 
raised his hand against the base minion of 
tyranny — at least — ^his name is Shaddles,*' 
said Angela, getting bewildered, and tra- 
velling out of the theatrical record. 

The magistrate looked amused fat a mo- 
ment, and then said, 

*' Is the afikir a theatrical squabble. Miss 
Livingstone ? Because if so, I hope it will 
be made up withont my interfierence. Yon 
know that words which would b« tremens 



dous between private people go for nofliiag 
among profenicHUils— 4he most IH^tfU 
vow of eternal hatred and hideous vengeanoe 
only means a little annoyanoe at not heiag 
repaid half-a-crown, or asked to aappor. 
Sorely you east make peace waofoag jm 
without me." 

" It is not so. Sir," said Angela, oooe 
more res<dving to try her powers, and 
gaining confidence at the gnure ikthorly 
voice of the magistrate. Measuring hff 
distance, like a practised artist, she gnd- 
denly dropped her bonnet, dishevelled her 
hair in a second, and dashing to his knea, 
knelt before him. 

" Mercy, Sir, O mercy,** she exclaimed im 
those wild and juteoos tones which nightly 
drew tears down the grimy cheeks of her 
Hoxton audiences, in the speech firom 2% 
Hemgman'8 Darling; or. The Bride qf (he 
Oallows, with which she now favouxed the 
worthy magistrate. "Mercy for his own 
young blood, mercy for his fathnr'a grey 
hairs. Misled by infatuation, he has 
plunged into the abyss of crime ; but while 
the white-robed angel of Pity we^B^BiT 
waves her gentle wings evor the rtorm- 
lashed deep of Passion, the beisterous suge 
may be baffled of its victim, and the wisr 
derer's bark find happy harbour. Men^, 
Sir, for you too are humanr— nay, think not 
^at I mean t* insult yon — ^but in that qii- 
veringlip I see the workingaof conkpassioiit 
and in that glistening eye I behold the dew 
of sympathy, a thousand times more pre- 
cious than the diamonds sparkling iqpai 
the monarch's brow.** 

Inspired by her own energy, sha almfOst 
listened for the three rounds of thundenMB 
applause which habitually greeted her 
clever and spasmodic delivery of tiie above 
beautiful passage. Instead of that demoB- 
stration, however, as she hid her fisoe be- 
tween her pretty hands, really crying,, but 
sobbing with her shoulders in good melo- 
dramatic style into the bargidn, the magis- 
trate took her hand, and raised her to bsr 
feet. 

" Your elocution does yon great credit,** 
he said, " and the authoca who write foe 
yon are fortunate fellows. And nofw tell 
me what you came about. See what is 
going on, Williamson," he added to the atr 
tendant policeman, who had stood consider- 
ably astonished and scandalised at the 
scene* *' Now,** he said, as the ofQcer wlbb- 
drew,— "what is it? Yoa knew X bave 
hnt little time to soars.** 
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Angela's tears now flowed very fast in- 
deed ; but haying relieved her mind by the 
heroic efibrt, on the effect of which she 
found she had miscalculated, she told her 
little story in plainer English, taking the 
-whole fault upon herself for coming to 
Mrs. Scllinger's in her Apollo dress, and 
l^pr^ng the magistrate not to inflict a 
dreadful punistiment on Paul. 

" I can decide the case only as it comes 
before me in evidence, you know," said Mr. 
Prior, "and in strictness I ought not to 
listen to you at all, &>r we have no asides 
here. However, I don't know that you 
need be very much terrified for your friend. 
And now I am going into court, and I leave 
you to put on your bonnet at your leisure. 
Oood bye." 

In the meantime Paul had been brought 
into the court, and at a suggestion from his 
friend, the attendant policeman, had taken 
a seat at the table below the dock, where 
he was not exposed to much observation. 
He was soon informed that Mr. Shaddles 
had come, aiid rising, he beheld that gen- 
tleman looking very vindictive, and with 
liffirly half of his face eclipsed in a huge 
^rccn shade, which acted like a blinker, and 
made him walk awkwardly, a» if trying to 
^et round its comer. He was attaided by 
his two daughters, who looked as if they 
came by command, and seemed fidgety and^ 
uncomfortable, and by no means gratefUl to 
him for thrusting them into rather a pro- 
minent seat, and talking to them loudly. 

Paul i«nmediately went up to Mr. Shad- 
dles, and said, in a manly way enough, — 

*' Mr. Shaddles, I was both irritated and 
tipsy last night, and I find that I conducted 
myself very absurdly, and, as regards your- 
self, very imjustiflably. I am ashamed of 
myself for what I did. and I should be 
more ashamed of myself if I were a&aid to 
say 80. I am willing to apologise to you, 
in the presence of such <^ yoio* firleada as 
were at the ball, and to pay five pounds, 
in your name, into the peor-box, or to any 
charity you like. I dixn't know ttiat I can 
say much more." 

** O, pa ! " impmde&tly exclaimed one of 
the i^ls, quite colouring op with pleasure^ 
** I'm sure he couldnt speak more g^itle- 
manly ; could he, Nelly ?" 

** No,** was upon Nelly's tongue, but she 
had looked into her parent's face, and the 
half-formed word expired, as the elas^cs 
say. Mr. Shaddlea's scowl, or rather the | 
instalment of it visible outside the 8hiwlie,| 



was rather vicious. Having apprised his 
child that if she did not hold her d— d 
tongue he would knock her head against 
the wall, the amiable Shaddles turned to 
Mr. Chequerbent — 

" O I" he grunted, with his head on one 
side, and his mouth held half open, to let 
the taunt oome slowly out, ** O I" 

Now, as was said about Gibbon's history, 
nobody can refute a sneer, and it is equally 
difficult to offer a repariiee to a zoological 
noise; so Paul, though marvellously in- 
clined to echo it, held his tongue. 

** No," said Mr. Shaddles, with a savage 
oath, " not if you was to offer fifty pound : 
what I Pve brought you on your knees, my 
swell, have I?" 

" Why, no," said Paul, " not exactly that ; 
but I think that when a gentleman has 
acted WTongly, he ought to apologise ; and, 
what is more, I think that a r^ht-minded 
man will accept his apology." 

** O, you're a gentleman, and Pm a man, 
am I?" retorted Mr. Shaddles, furiously. 
" Y&cy well, my gentleman, we'll see what 
the roan can do. I know all about it: 
devilish little apology you'd have made, if 
you hadnt been in a funk, and now you 
think, with your swaggering airs, to carry 
it all ofL" And he added an illustration, 
b(»Towed firom natural history, to the effect 
that Paul's selection of a female pig, and 
ret^ition of her by h^ ear, was not fortu- 
nate. *' Into that dock you walk, my cove,** 
concluded Mr. Shaddles. 

*'It*8 your place to give orders in the 
court, I suppose," said, sharply, the police- 
man, who had witnessed the interview; 
'* perhaps you'd mind your own business, 
and not make that row." 

*^0, what?" said the enraged Mr. Shad- 
dles^ vindictively; "that's the game, is 
it ? Palm oil, hay ? Now, you'd best mind 
what sort of evidence you give presently. 
Mister, or I shall know what it means. 
Look out, that's alL" 

*' Don't be aftaid,. Shaddles," replied the 
oflicer, haughtily. ** Tou'd bettor take your 
seat. Sir," he said to Paul. " Here comes 
his worship ; — silence I" 

**Then you refbae my apology and my 
offer, Mr. Shaddle8»'* said Paul in a lower 
vcttce. 

Mr. Shaddles made no reply ; but tnnai- 
ing, so tha* the magistrate could not see 
him, he p^ormed a gesture of defiant de- 
rision, seldom considered striotly graceful, 
and least sok whaa executed with a stubbar 
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thumb on a swollen nose, and over a mouth 
opened to intimate a jeering laugh, sup- 
pressed by prudential considerations. So 
Paul once more took his place, with a bow 
to the young ladies, and the policeman 
went round to the comrade who had as- 
sisted him in taking Mr. Chequerbent. 

The Beak seated himself, and for some 
time there passed before him a portion of 
the grim phantasmagoria of depravity, 
want, and brutality, which every morning 
surges up to the judgment-seat from the 
turbid sea of London existence. The wife, 
foully battered and bruised by her husband, 
came, as usual, and hardly raised her 
swollen eyes to deny his counter-charge of 
drunkenness and aggravation. The mother 
was there to beg the law to protect her 
from the child that robbed and kicked her, 
and the sullen and vicious cub replied with 
a lie of starvation and ill-usage. The 
baby was laid, all bones and bruises, before 
the minister of justice, to testify that a 
beast's dam is kinder than some baptized 
and married mothers. Vile women, hoarse 
and pert, told their shameless quarrels, 
and bared their flesh to show the wounds 
of nails and teeth. A brawny ruffian, his 
head and face seamed with crimson plasters, 
pleaded that drink had maddened him, and 
hoped that the blows he had received before 
he could be secured might atone for his 
having mutilated three or four officers. 
Children were placed behind a barrier, over 
which nothing but their shock hair and 
bright eyes could be seen, to be judged for 
pilfering, wliile the Jew fence, or the ma- 
rine-store keeping Christian, lurked near 
the door, to hear whether his pupils were 
to rejoin him at once, or after some whip- 
ping and imprisonment. A lithe-limbed 
pickpocket took his thirteenth sentence, 
with a pleasant bow to his judge ; an Irish 
beggar-woman sobbed and howled fdght- 
fuUy during the hearing, and then flung a 
stone at the chief-clerk's bald head ; a 
maniac preacher announced his divine mis- 
sion, with hideous cries about eternal fire 
and the undying worm ; and a consumptive 
gay woman, in a yellow satin and a lace 
bonnet, was bound over not to assault a 
brown and corpulent hag, who lent her the 
trappings for her dreadful trade, and ex- 
acted, in return, nearly the last sixpence ft 
produced. Such were some of the " cases " 
of the day. Take a chair in a police court 
for one morning, and you will, perhaps, go 
away with a resolve to do quietly, and to the 



best of your power, the work which liei 
nearest your hand, but not to shout very 
much, for the future, when Mr. Sxiddncee, 
in the Commons, boasts about this en- 
lightened age, and Earl Pharisee, in the 
Lords, brags about this Christian nation. 

3Ir. Shaddles's case came on at last, and 
the worthy man, being placed in the wit- 
ness box, and having knocked up his green 
shade in his extreme eagerness to bring the 
inspired volume to his lips, gave his evi- 
dence against Paul with great bitterness, 
and held forward his discoloured eye for 
the examination of the magistrate. He 
looked rather disappointed that the latttf 
did not recoil with horror at the sight ; but 
Mr. Prior was in the habit of seeing so 
many dozen black eyes a- week — inasmuch 
as a mechanic's wife seldom appeared in 
court without one at least — that he merely 
glanced at it with a quiet " Humph — ah." 
Mr. Shaddles was then about to call his 
daughters as witnesses, when Paul begged 
that his admission of having struck the 
blow which produced the efi'ect exhibited 
might save these young ladies the trouble 
of being sworn. 

The policeman who had been cautioned 
by Mr. Shaddles then got into the box. 

" From information which I had received 
your worship I watched Mrs. Sellinger*? 
ouse in Spelton Street where a dance was 
being carried on. At twenty minutes to 
twelve I card a gent in the all say that 
there would be a row in two-twoes to which 
the other replied and no mistake. The door 
was open your worship and a cab at the 
door number 2642." 

" What do you talk that nonsense for IT 
said the magistrate. " Do you mean that 
there are two thousand six hundred houses 
in Spelton Street?" 

The officer had learned his lesson so well, 
that being intenlipted put him out, and he 
considered for a minute. Then he looked 
uncomfortably at the magistrate and said, 
in a low and troubled voice, 

" The cab, your worship.** 

" Very well," said Mr. Prior ; " then you 
should have said the cab.** 

" Number 2642," resumed the officer, 
going off again in good style, " and many 
coats and hats in the passage which I kep 
my eye upon. Hearing screams I ran up 
the steps and see the parlour door — " 

" Saw the parlour door,'* murmured the 
magistrate, by way of protest, but did not 
stop the witness. 
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*• Open and this person,'* pointing to Mr. 
Shaddles, " a squaring up to this gentleman 
(Paul) and trying to hit him upon which 
this gentleman likewise square up." 

**But he had knocked me down fast," 
bawled Mr. Shaddles, from the floor of the 
court. 

** Be quiet, Sir," said Mr. Prior, " you 
have given your evidence. The officer can 
swear only to what he witnessed." 

** O, that be hanged !" said the exciteable 
grocer, " it's all jugglery." 

** You will be removed from the court if 
you make another such remark," said Mr. 
Prior; "you do not help your case by 
showing that your temper is so bad, that 
even in a court of justice you cannot refrain 
from misbehaviour." 

How the oppressed Misses Shaddles en- 
joyed this speech, and how they promised 
tliemselves the pleasure of reporting it to 
a rather nagging mamma they had at 
home I It would be good stock for her. 

*• Then the ladies and gents crowded 
round them and I just stepped to shet tlie 
street-door and then I came in and Shad- 
dles gave this gentleman in charge and I 
locked him up your worship." 

" But what right had you to lock him 
up ?" said the magistrate. " By your own 
account he was being assaulted, and only 
raised his hands in self-defence." 

The policeman knew all about it very 
well, having in truth watched the scene 
from the moment Angela, in her Apollo 
dress, had been drawn into the room, to 
the discomfitiure of the dancers. 

" I took him out of the ouse your worship 
as wa9 wished by Mrs. Sellinger and all 
the parties, but he was locked up for ra- 
ther obstropulous conduck in the street." 

'• Put my daughter in the box," shouted 
Mr. Shaddles. 

" How old is she ?" inquired Mr. Prior. 
♦* Does she know the nature of an oath ?" 

" If she does not, Sir," said the chief 
clerk, confidentially, " it is not her father's 
fault — he has been growling an accompani- 
ment of curses all through the policeman's 
evidence." 

" She's nineteen," said Mr. Shaddles : 
** here, Sarah, get into the box and tell the 
magistrate that you saw this fellow — " 

" Hold your tongue. Sir," interrupted Mr. 
Prior. " Are you not ashamed to dictate 
to a witness, and that witness your own 
child, what she is to swear? I .never knew 
an instance of more disgraceful behaTioor." 



The fUrious grocer was so seldom put 
into harness in this way, that little white 
streaks of foam actually showed themselves 
at the comers of his lips. He rubbed his 
stubby hands over one another, and glared 
fearfully as Aliss Sarah took off a tight 
glove from a fat little hand, and pressed 
the Testament to her large pleasant-looking 
mouth. 

" What did you see of this affray. Miss 
Shaddles ?" said the magistrate. 

" There was a young person brought into* 
the room. Sir," said Miss Shaddles, casting 
down her eyes (for she had a good deal of 
that middle-class modesty which hastens to 
fix upon any objectionable sulitiect, and 
then disquiets itself therewith), "in a 
strange dress, though no doubt very proper' 
in its place, and some unpleasantness wa» 
felt, though I dare say no offence was 
meant." 

Sarah was determined to do her best for 
Paul, if only to beat her father. 

" Of that you can hardly judge," said^ 
Mr. Prior. " But come to the assault." 

** I did not see the assault. Sir," said Miss 
Shaddles, *' for I was dancing at the other 
end of the room ; but when I came up, papa 
was fighting with Mr. Chequerbent, and 
had received a shocking blow, and I was 
so terrified on his account that I am quite- 
unable to give any further information." 

" You have proved nothing yet, Mr. Shad* 
dies," said the magistrate. '* There is your 
daughter, naturally anxious to make the 
best case she can for you, but she only 
swears that you were fighting. Can the 
other young lady prove more ?'* 

*' I don't think so. Sir," said Miss Sarah, 
" because she was my vis-^-via.** 

" Why, I could bring a dozen witnesses,** 
cried Shaddles, " who all saw him hit me 
the moment I called him an offensive 
puppy." 

•' It is all very well to say that you ccnild^ 
said Mr. Prior, with provoking calmness^ 
*' but I sit here to decide on the evidence 
that is brought. You admit that jovt 
used exceedingly objectionable language, 
and from your conduct here to-day, insult* 
ingthe court, dictating to a witness, and 
uttering blasphemies in the hearing of the 
officials, I think that quite probable, though 
I might hesitate to believe it on your own 
unaided testimony. Have you anything to 
say ?" he added, turning to Paul. 

The policeman gave a look as much as to 
say, ** Not such a flat," but he was in eiKW^ 
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. " Only, Sir, that I clid not behave too cre- 
ditably ; but as I have been locked up — I 
mean as I have been in the station-house 
all night, perhaps — " 

" Serve you right, and I hope you will 
remember it. The case is dismissed." 

Paul was soon out of court, and was re- 
ceived in the passage by Angela, who was 
all smiles and delight, and who looked so 
pretty that we must not be too hard upon 
Paul for being unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of again postponing his journey to 
Aspen, in order to take her to dine some- 
where or other. I could say where, but as 
there is no place in all London where one 
ean give a lady a casual and decent dinner 
in privacy and comfort, I see no use in ask- 
ing Mr. Bentley to advertise the establish- 
ment in question. If I were not sure that, 
wherever it was, they had to sit in a cold 
room, or a hot room, or a dirty room, and 
with a number of other people ; that the 
things they wanted were not in the carte, 
ftnd that half the things they ordered were 
badly cooked ; that either the men in the 
room stared at the lady, or the waiters 
looked surprised she should come there; 
that the wine was low in scale and high in 
price, and that generally the whole thing 
was felt to be a mistake, I would gladly 
mention the place, and so I will, whenever 
a London restaurateur has brains enough to 
take a lesson from his Parisian rival. 
Meantime, my brothers, eat with women in 
private houses only. Liberam ammam meant. 

One is afraid to think in what frame of 
paind the defeated Shaddles took home his 
daughters and his black eye. Nor was his 
^scomfiture complete until his neighbours, 
with usual neighbourly kindness, called his 
attention to the police report in the next 
day's paper. The conscientious reporter, 
with whom Mrs. Sellinger had kindly tried 
to tamper, would not be swayed from his 
tduty to the journal he represented, and 
^ave a full and graphic account of the cose. 
But by some accident Mr. Chequerbent's 
name was muddled into Speckleback, or 
something equally unlikely to be recognised 
l)y Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge. I can- 
Hot think that this was a wilful blunder, — 
it must have been an error of the press — ^for 
the excellent reporter, in his exceeding de- 
sire to be accurate, not only gave Mr. Shad- 
dles's name and address with perfect cor- 
rectness, but, to prevent a possibility of 
mistake, added what he must have learned 
Sxam Paul's friend, the policeman — ^'VThe 



complainant is a tradesman, who has seve- 
ral times been fined for cheating the poor, 
by* riding the monkey' and other devices 
for giving false weights, and who has 
boasted that another week of short wei^ts 
always repaid him his fine with interesti 
leaving him the rest of the cheating as clear 
profit on the quarter." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE DEMONS OF THE CAPE. 

Lord Kookburt, privately deciding thirt 
for once Mr. Acton Calveley was right, and 
that the Misses Wilmslow were very pretty, 
proceeded to cultivate their acquaintance 
forthwith, and being, as has been ob* 
served, a very gentlemanly old nobleman, 
speedily made himself acceptable. He en- 
tered so easily into the zoological oo- 
cupation of the moment, and seemed to 
take so much interest in the assemUed 
menagerie, that the girls were quite de- 
lighted with him, and began to consult hil 
opinion on points of training and educatiiniv 
as if he had been their friend and confidant 
since their respective christenings. Andai 
he chatted away, the old Sybarite duly 
noted and approved Emma's brown cnris, 
and Kate's large eyes, and, despite Amy^ 
shawls, and rather moped look, he mad« 
out that she varied and pompleted a charm- 
ing group, and he half-resolved to order 
down a painter, and have a sketch made, 
for the adornment of one of his rooms. It 
was a sad thing that the old man's appre- 
ciation of physical beauty was so keen, 
while his regard for moral beauty was so 
stagnant j — a classical scholar, too, as he 
was, and one who might have learned tnm 
Horace, and other virtuous writers, how 
superior mind is to matter, and so forth. 

Mr. Wilmslow, meantime, was pacing 
from room to room ui>-stairs, in great dif* 
quiet concerning the errand of the visitor. 
But at last Carlyon came in, and Heniy 
Wilmslow, calling him behind a door, inti- 
mated, with great mystery, and many 
grimaces, that he suspected a Philistine 
was about. 

•• No, no," said Bernard, " PhilistineB 
dont ride horses like that I saw at the 
door. I will reconnoitre, however." And 
hearing voices in the garden, he went 
down, and found the young ladies exceed- 
ingly amused at a story Lord Rookbury was 
telling them about a lea-crab, which had* 
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1)7 some accident, been dropped firom a cart, 
and left on the green of an inland village, 
the inhabitants of which were very Protes- 
tant, but not very well informed. The Earl 
was saying that such a thing had never been 
seen by the oldest inhabitant, and he was 
describing with much humour the proceed- 
ings at a public meeting, which was called 
to consider the queer-looking stranger, and 
at which it was decided, by a large majo- 
rity, that the hideous creature must be one 
of those Roman Catholics, of whom they 
had heard so much. As Carlyon came out 
into the garden, the girls all called to him 
at once that he must come and hear one of 
the best stories in the world. 

** All Lord Rookbury's stories are the best 
stories in the world," said Carlyon, raising 
liis hat. The Earl returned his salute, and 
eyed him keenly, it was hard to say whe- 
ther favourably or not. The girls looked 
much surprised; in fact, his lordship had 
not mentioned his name, and had at once be- 
gun to talk so pleasantly, that it did not 
occur to them to consider whether he had 
one. 

** O, are you Lord Rookbury, Sir ?" said 
little Amy, with her usual straightforward- 
ness. 

"Dear me, did I not say so?" said the 
Earl; "I thought I had introduced my- 
self. I must make you all sorts of apolo- 
gies. I sent in my card, however, and fan- 
cied it had been brought to you. This gen- 
tleman received it, I suppose, as he knows 
me." 

" No," said Bernard ; " and the servant 
has evidently suppressed it. Mr. Wilms- 
low is unaware of your lordship's visit ; I 
will find him." 

"A relation?" asked Lord Rookbury, as 
Carlyon went off; " you have no brother, I 
think. Miss Wilmslow ?" he said, address- 
ing Kate. 

" Emma is Miss Wilmslow," said Kate, 
handing the inquiry to her sister to be an- 
swered, and with a little blush, which did 
not escape the Rookbury eye. 

"That is Mr. Bernard Carlyon," said 
£mma ; " he is no relation, but he comes 
from the firm of lawyers who managed our 
trial, and he is staying with us." 

** Understands all about the estate, eh ? 
A very gentlemanly person, apparently," 
said tlie Earl. 

- " I think he understands all about every- 
thing," put in Amy ; " don't you, Kate ?" 

There was another show of colour; the 



young lady's " blood looked out," and Lord 
Rookbury " looked on't," — so, whichever of 
the " Winter's Tale " readings, old or new, 
may be preferred, our quotation will do. 

" A pleasant companion in the country, 
and not a bad one in town," said the Earl. 
" What do you say. Miss Kate ?" 

" We all like him very much," said Kate, 
'* and he is very good and attentive." 

"Not lately," said the accurate Amy, 
with a becoming expression of petulance; 
'* not since the time came when he began to 
go out by himself and stay away nobody 
knows how long ; and if he does not be> 
have better, I shall tell him to go back to 
London. He has no business to neglect me 
now that I am getting stronger, and he 
might be of use in walking me about, and 
reading to me. He knows that I do not 
read French fast enough to enjoy the stories 
half so much as when he translates." 

" Sad fellow, to neglect duties which he 
seems to have begun so well," said Lord 
Rookbury ; " I must talk to him, if you'll 
let me?" 

"How can you be so silly. Amy?" said 
Emma ; " I am sure that nobody could be 
more kind than Bernard was, all the time 
you were ill." 

"And is that any reason tor his being 
unkind when I get well?" demanded re- 
solute Amy, who stood to her guns. 

** Bernard, too," said the Earl to himself. 
" All very pretty. Ha ! here comes the 
king of the castle— blessed donkey, by 
all accounts — ^looks it too." And he ad- 
vanced to meet Wilmslow, who came forth 
in a great flustration, blundering out half a 
dozen contradictory lies, by way of excuse 
for his delay. The Earl said but few 
words, but they were so kind and gracef\il, 
and so exactly expressed the congratulation 
which one large-acred gentleman should 
offer to another on the recovery of his 
rights, without making so much fuss about 
it as should imply that it was a matter of 
grave concern. He cordially welcomed 
Wilmslow into their county, with a man- 
ner which said that now, perhaps, the 
county might go on decently. And then 
he complimented Wilmslow upon his 
channing family, in a way which really in- 
timated that the world owed him gratitude 
for having favoured it with such a group ; 
and Wilmslow almost began to believe that 
he had been a model father and educator, 
and, at that moment, a very little brandy 
would have made him quite sentimental* 

F 2 
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" Haw, yes, mj lord," said Heniy the 
humbug, drawing Kate to him, in a most 
aflectionate manner, ** after all, there's 
nothing like one's children, — aw. They 
make one happy, when nothing else can." 
And certainly, that was the only time he 
tried the experiment. 

" That," said the Earl, who always took 
his cue at a moment's notice, " that, and the 
fiiociety of their mother. I am, unhappily, 
a widower, and the solace of female sym- 
pathy is therefore denied me, but the 
memory of my own married happiness 
teaches me to appreciate that of others, 
and yours, Mr, Wilmslow, is, I know, sin- 
gular." 

" An admirable person, in every respect. 
is my \vife, yes, though I say it that 
shouldn't say it," responded Henry, " and I 
wonder where the devil the woman's got 
to." 

'• I trust to see Mrs. Wilmslow," said the 
Earl, " if only to assure her that I hope she 
will remember we are neij^hbours. Rook- 
ton is not quite what it ought to be — what 
place is, without a lady ? — but I have some 
pictures, and the conservatories are in good 
order. I ought to be a great deal more cere- 
monious, but these young ladies have made 
me feel as if I had known you all for 
years." 

" Quite right, my lord," said Wilmslow, 
feeling perfectly comfortable, as Lord Rook- 
bury had intended. " Ceremony is all 
walker among people whose position in so- 
ciety makes them sure there is no mistake" 
(the Ambassador was coming out) ; " and if 
the aristocracy of England cannot afford to 
waive ceremonials among themselves, who 
the doose can ?" 

" You be hanged, with your aristocracy, 
you insolvent snob," was the indignant reply 
thought by Lord Rookbury, though, for that 
matter, he had no right to think it, for, 
as we have seen, the Wilmslows came in at 
the Conquest, or said they did, whereas the 
Hookburys were strictly anonymous until 
the Kevolution, points which should be re- 
membered in estimating the worth of our 
fellow-creatures. 

" We'll waive it, at any rate, Mr. Wilms- 
low," said the Earl, and continued to talk 
in a familiar off-hand way until Mrs. 
Wilmslow arrived. And then his manner 
gradually changed, for though he knew 
perfectly well that these Wilmslows were 
living in a comer of their house, and had 
been very needy, and had still no money to| 



spare, and could not visit their richer 
neighbours, he knew a little, too, about fe< 
minine nature. And though the free-and- 
easy style was just the thing to please 
Henry, the Earl was aware that a well* 
regulated English matron has no idea of 
being condescended to, and he was much 
too wary to let Mrs. Wilmslow think he 
wanted to make allowance for her want of 
means, and to get her to come in undigni- 
fied fashion to Rookton. So, while nothing 
could be pleasanter than his manner to 
Jane, there was also nothing in it which 
could make her think his lordship did not 
suppose she had a dozen carriages and a 
troop of horses on the other side the gar- 
den, instead of not having there the two 
little ponies of her ambition. He made no 
attempt at an engagement, knowing that 
Mrs. Wilmslow would like to receive a for- 
mal invitation, duly carded and crested, 
and so forth ; but after walking about the 
great hall with the family, finding a like- 
ness to Emma in one of the family por- 
traits, and holding that young lady's hair 
from her face in order to make the resem- 
blance more striking, he mounted his impa- 
tient horse and departed, a good deal 
pleased with the ladies of the family, and 
leaving them and their head a good deal 
pleased with him. 

Just on going away, Lord Rookbuiy 
said, as if suddenly recollecting the sub* 
ject, — 

•' I dont see your friend, Mr. Carlyon — 
but he hunts. I think. Tell him that 
Thursday is the last day, and that they 
meet at Feathcrstone-edge. I dare say he 
knows it, though, and I shall see him there. 
But perhaps Miss Kate will say so to him 
for me." 

The message was duly delivered by Kate, 
who wanted to know whether Bernard had 
been acquainted with Lord Rookbury, and 
how he came to recognise his lordship so 
readily. 

" I never spoke to him until to-day," said 
Carlyon, *' but I have occasionally heard 
him lecture the House of Lords. And the 
face is not one which it is easy to forget." 

** And do you go and hear the speeches in 
Parliament?" asked Kate. 

'* Sometimes. One likes to see machinery 
at work, you know." 

" And sometimes, I dare say, you wish 
that you were part of the machinery, is it 
not so?" 

** I dont know. I never wish. But yen 
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said, laughing, " I slionld make a very good 
member of Parliament, for I can hold my 
tongue, which is a remarkable gift in days 
when everybody can speak. If one could 
only push one's talents a little farther, and 
be the only member in the House who 
could not read. Imagine the being inde- 
pendent of all the best sources of infor- 
mation." 

** It is all very well to talk nonsense," 
said Kate,gravely," but I believe you would 
distinguish yourself very much, and that 
you think so yourself." 

" Well, when I have a chance, I shall 
expect you to lurk behind the ladies' grat- 
ing, and judge me. And now let us see 
about the grating for your rabbit-hutch." 

But on the Thursday, Carlyon was at the 
meet of the Z. P. H., at Featherstone-edge. 
He had managed to get a pretty good 
mount from the town nearest Aspen, and 
as he rode light, and with judgment, had 
upon three or four previous occasions kept 
a fair place for a gentleman who dropped 
in upon the hunt as an amateur. He had 
not ridden over anybody, certainly, but 
then nobody had ridden over him, which 
was something, and I need hardly say he 
had escaped being sworn at for any blun- 
dering. Altogether, though not riding a 
horse which permitted him to do more than 
get respectably through the business, he 
liad made the best use of his materials. 
To-day the hounds soon found, and an 
extraordinarily good run followed. The 
pace was desperately telling, and of the 
few who saw the last death of the season, 
ILord Rookbury and Bernard Carlyon were 
two. But while the splendid hunter from 
the Rookton Woods stable looked more 
splendid than ever, as he sprang eagerly 
into the field where Reynard the Fox was 
dying mute, like Bertram Risinghame in 
the church, Carlyon's more plebeian ani- 
mal, though he had got through his work 
gallantly, " struggling, yet stemming all," 
and bringing his rider to the post of honour, 
gave unmistakeable signs of being tho- 
roughly done up. 

Lord Rookbury had bowed courteously 
•to Carlyon at the cover-side, and had im- 
mediately sent up the stranger above five 
hundred per cent, in the estimation of the 
observant members of the Z. P. H. He 
waited until the last rites were over, and 
then rode up to Bernard. 

" I thought it would be so, Mr. Carlyon," 
tie said, nodding at the distressed horse of 



the latter, " and you have managed admi- 
rably to get him here. You are just sixteen 
miles from home. My groom will meet me 
with a fresh horse somewhere about. Do 
me the favour to take that, we'll leave this 
fellow at Torling, the hamlet over there, 
and if you will come and lunch with me at 
Rookton Woods, we'll send you home to- 
night, or in the morning, or when you 
like." 

Worse offers may be made to a man on a 
jaded horse sixteen miles from home, and in 
an hour from that time the Earl and Car- 
lyon were descending a bridle-path wliich 
led them to Rookton Woods. 

The house was somewhat curiously situ- 
ated. The original owner, or his architect, 
had selected the centre of a small valley, or 
rather a species of basin, surrounded by 
wooded slopes, for the site of the mansion, 
which however, though it lay low, as re- 
garded much of the circumjacent countrj', 
was placed upon a gentle elevation in the 
midst of the basin. Into this basin water 
was turned on, for a pretty, clear little 
river, plashing over stones, wound round 
two-thirds of the central mound — it was 
scarcely more^and was crossed by a couple 
of bridges, one of stone and pretentious, the 
other rustic and effective. The house itself 
was one of those " modem Gothics" from 
which Mr. Oldbuck so devoutly prayed io 
be delivered, but which, though defenceless 
in point of taste, was singularly defensible 
as a most convenient and luxurious dwell- 
ing. It is possible that no ingenuity could 
have drawn a faithful plan of the confused 
and miscellaneous apartments which shot 
out, struck out, and jutted out, according to 
their degrees of prominence, from the exter- 
nal sides, or which advanced towards one 
another, crossed, or ran parallel in the 
centre ; but at any rate there was a noblo 
dining-room, a range of capital drawing- 
rooms, a comfortable library, a picture 
gallery, and a billiard-room, a ball-room 
(with a large organ in it), besides " all the 
ordinary requirements of a nobleman's 
mansion." And, after all, a house is made 
to live in. 

" There is Rookton below us," said the 
Earl, as the narrow bridle-path emerged 
from among some lofly leafless elms. *' It 
was built, in part, by an ancestor of mine, 
who found his account in bribing the 
Duchess of Kendal, George the First's mis- 
tress, a good deal. I'll show you her pic- 
ture. An ugly wretch. I believe she 
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cheated us in some way, too, after all our 
trouble in corrupting her, which prores 
that she was unprincipled as well as 
ugly." 

" Was that the lady who thought the 
king's soul revisited her in the form of a 
rook ?" said Carlyon. 

••No, hang it," said the Earl, *«not a 
rook — a raven. For the honour of one's 
crest let us be exact. I should be ashamed 
to think that a rook had called on a favou- 
rite when her loving king was dead, and no 
more was to be got by the humiliation." 

After riding nearly round the house, they 
descended, and getting upon the carriage- 
road, which curved at a lower elevation, 
and a gentle slope from the public road, 
three quarters of a mile off, they crossed 
the stone bridge, and reached the house. 

" Now, Mr. Carlyon," said Lord Book- 
bury, as they stood in the spacious hall, 
where the coloured glass threw upon a few 
admirable pieces of sculpture that cheerftd 
false light which answers for sunshine, 
when the real article is not procurable, ** I 
will first entrust you, for your bodily com- 
fort, to the care of Jameson here, and, after 
some lunch, we will settle other arrange- 
ments." 

Was it Canning, or somebody else, who, 
hearing a virgin orator of some promise 
sailing very safely through a sea of com- 
mon-places, remarked, — 

" Confound that young man, why don't 
he risk himself a little?" 

Bernard Carlyon risked himself a good 
deal that day. 

I am not going to justify him, or any- 
body else. But it should be recollected 
that Bernard had much ux)on his mind. 
Firstly, he was in love. Next, he had had 
a most mystifying and apparently ridiculous 
proposition made to him by the guardian of 
the lady of his dreams, and the consideration 
of the subject had occupied him day and 
night, and by no means tended to keep his 
mind in that healthy state at which it has 
perfect control over the body. Thirdly, he had 
ridden very hard for sixteen miles, and less 
hard for four more, but then, during the 
last stage, he had been talking to an Earl 
of so much age and note, that he was al- 
most an institution of the country, and you 
may mumble as much as you like about all 
mankind being equal, as of course they are, 
but there is an excitement in the effort to 
hold your own with a celebrity — peer, cook, 
or even book-writer. Lastly, the Earl of 



Bookbnry gave Bernard some extraordi- 
narily fine Madeira. 

No part of this history shall be shirked ; 
and whatever damage I may do to the cha- 
racter of my hitherto unobjectionable, and 
I may say courageous, chivalrous, and in« 
telligent Bernard, I will not deny that at 
this artistic lunch, and under the agency of 
wine, round which the Demons of the Ci^ 
had howled, as it lay trembling, years be- 
fore, in the dark hold, and wbidh now came 
forth for his especial discomfiture, Mr. 
Bernard Carlyon unbosomed himself to 
Lord Rookbury in a way which, on his first 
interview with a nobleman, be he ever so 
affable, a young gentleman is seldom en- 
couraged to adopt. 

But it was not entirely, or in the main, 
his own doing. That artful Earl, who had 
been advantageously impressed by Ber- 
nard's manners, and evident talent, amused 
himself by drawing him out. And Lord 
Rookbury was an old hand, and had Uved 
in the days when men could laugh and 
drink — ^vulgarities happily exploded. He 
had an ample supply of anecdote, when he 
chose to be lazy, and of wit, when he chose 
to take the trouble to talk. His manner 
was peculiarly agreeable, if he so willed it 
He passed his Madeira (a philtre he had 
tried upon many an hereditary legislator, 
and many an aspiring candidate, with sin- 
gular success as a test of their contents), 
as matter of course, and as hardly wwth 
calling wine, while 'he occupied the att^^' 
tion of Bernard with his own shrewd and 
fascinating discourse, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in inducing that young person to 
open the flood-gates of his feelings. And 
when a person of habitual and strong self- 
command, and also of strong will, loses ths 
one, and surrenders the other, it may be 
superfluous to say that he gets very demon- 
strative indeed. 

Therefore, and urged by the Demons oi 
the Cape, did Bernard Carlyon set forth to 
the amused and listening peer, that, proud 
as was his position and beautiful as was 
his estate, he, Bernard, would some day 
achieve a proud position and a beautiful 
estate too. That he felt he had it in him, 
and he confldently demanded of Lord Rook- 
bury whether there were not egregious 
fools in both Houses t>f Parliament who 
were listened to, and who rose in the State. 
To which the Earl willingly assented, con- 
firming his opinion by a great oath. Then 
Carlyon put it, logically, that if he, not 
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being an egregious fool, could obtain such 
a start as the unwise persons in question, 
he should rise. Bernard then waxed almost 
pathetic, and stated his case as that of a 
young, talented, well-educated man, and a 
gentleman, who, in the present vicious state 
of society, had no means of living, but by 
linking himself to a worn-out system of 
falsehood called law, the technicalities of 
which disgusted him, while its practical 
and cruel iigustice offended his sense of 
humanity. He dwelt upon the hardship of 
having to grind out his heart at the wheel, 
for the sake of a morsel of bread, while 
less gifted persons were making name and 
wealth — ^winning beautiful and affectionate 
wives, and having children growing up 
around them. Lord Rookbury made faces 
at these last points, but generally agreed 
with Bernard, and gave him more wine. 
IFinally, Bernard burst out into a compre- 
hensive peroration, in which he rather 
neatly summed up his own hopes and 
merits, and unsparingly denounced the 
whole system, including the law, the 
Dhurch, the senate, and the aristocracies of 
rank and of mammon, which forbad him 
to earn an honourable and gentlemanly 
livelihood. There, his exceedingly im- 
proper conduct is told, and I am heartily 
shocked at it. 

Lord Rookbury was not shocked at all. 
He saw no harm in being intoxicated, or in 
any other vice whatever that amused one's- 
self or annoyed one's enemy. His own first 
public appearance had been in a state of 
drunkenness, as we have recorded, on the 
night of the Nelson fUneral, and he had 
repeated that representation once or twice 
since. No man lost in the estimation of 
the Earl of Rookbury by being drunk, un- 
less he proved himself a snob in his oups. 
Now Bernard Carlyon, not in thick speech, 
or broken voice, but in unfaltering and 
audacious language, had told Lord Rook- 
bury, at his own hearthstone, certain things, 
utterly improper to be spoken in a well- 
regulated and orderly age, and least of all 
to a respectable nobleman ; but, after all, 
things which may not be utterly discon- 
nected with truth, and which, in early life, 
and before we grow orthodox fatalists, a 
good many promising young people are ill- 
educated enough to feel. One great advan- 
tage of temperance is that a temperate 
man is never betrayed into such unseemly 
exl>08ition3. 

Then did Lord Rookbury, with much 



affected carelessness and real art, seek to 
elicit from Bernard a variety of particulars 
touching Aspen Court and its owners. 
But here the accomplished nobleman sig- 
nally failed, for Bernard would not be 
pumped. He would speak of nobody's 
affairs but his own, and, put the questions 
as he would, the Earl could get nothing 
that was available. And he saw, too, that 
this was not the result of the stolidity, 
which sometimes, I am told, follows the 
first excitement of wine, but was obviously 
the fruit of an acquired habit of not talking 
idly on other people's affairs. Lord Rook- 
bury noted this, and rather applauded it. 
However, he determined to risk another 
shot. Passing the wine, he said, 

"Well, my young friend, I think you 
have only done justice to yourself by secur- 
ing one of the Aspen heiresses. And so 
we will drink her health." 

Carlyon was more nearly restored to his 
entire senses by this speech than one would 
have believed it possible for a man to be. 
But every puppet has one string which runs 
through all its frame-work, and only find 
that, and you may convulse your puppet at 
your will. He had, in his recent indignant 
declamation, instinctively avoided the 
slightest reference to his hopes in regard 
to Lilian. He took it for granted that 
Lord Rookbury had received some intima* 
tion on the subject. Another evil of drink- 
ing, young people, is, that it sometimes 
makes you too intelligent. 

" I have no right," said Bernard, " to think 
of that which you refer to. I wouldnotrefrise 
such a toast, but it must not be sointroduced." 

"No right, my dear Bernard?" said 
his Lordship, paternally. "All the right 
in the world. I am an old man, and I 
know what young ladies mean by their 
looks. You have her affections, and the 
deuce is in it if, with your talents, you 
cannot manage the rest. Come, her health, 
I say. Miss Kate Wilmslow." 

Bernard was conscious of a very curious 
sensation, a mixture of shock and irrita- 
tion, and — a very little self-reproach. For 
he had for some time entertained certain 
faint suspicions, which he had chosen to 
stifle, but which, when the subject was thus 
brought up, prevented his meeting the 
Earl's eye with quite the steadiness he ought 
to have shown. 

"Your Lordship utterly mistakes," he 
said, gravely. 

"Of course I do — we old men always 
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mistake everything — and yon look as if I 
mistook, Mr. Carlyon. However, I have 
no light to refer to such a matter— only, 
when it is no longer a mystery, perhaps you 
will remember that the old Earl told you 
that the young lady's heart was yours." 

And Bernard's conscience told him that 
he believed it too, and in his state of be- 
wilderment he did not make a very ef- 
fective disclaimer of any such hopes, and 
Lord Rookbury listened, bowed in a gen- 
tlemanly manner, not accepting it in the 
least, and changed the subject. 

They continued to chat, Carlyon improv- 
ing the impression he had made upon the 
Earl, and, though talking with remarkable 
unreserve, talking neither flippantly nor 
foolishly. And Lord Rookbury occasion- 
ally put forth one of his best and bitterest 
sarcasms, and found no dull or unappre- 
ciative listener. Veiled or patent, the epi- 
gram told with Bernard. Besides, he hap- 
pened to have read a little; and even 
though one of Lord Rookbury's mots based 
itself on a political " situation " or a court 
intrigue of the remote date of twenty years 
back, Carlyon was not so completely mys- 
tified by the allusion as most of the ruck 
of young men of society would have been. 
He actually contrived to tell the Earl two 
good things of LuttrelPs, which Lord Rook- 
bury had either never heard or forgotten ; 
and in these days, when everjrthing gets 
Into print, a single new and good thing 
is worth gratitude. They enfranchise the 
black who finds a diamond over a certain 
number of carats; — what shall be done 
unto the man who presents you with an 
epigram to which, at your own first re- 
hearsal, an auditor shall not say, " Doosed 
good, but older than the person you give it 
tor" 

" By the way," said the Earl, " I should 
^ell you, that as soon as I had secured you 
for dinner, I thought the most hospitable 
thing would be to ask old Seymour — the 
man with the white hat who fell at the 
brook — to send up word to Aspen Court, 
as he passed through the village in his way 
home. So they will not think that you 
have broken your neck, if you give me the 
pleasure of your company until to-morrow. 
Oh, don't think about dress. The only 
lady you will see — and whom you certainly 
will not see when you come over with the 
Wilmslows — does not mind slippers. We 
will go through the rooms, if you like ; 
tliere is light enough to show you where 



the pictures are, though scarcely to see 
what they are." 

Bemaitl rather approved of this arrange* 
ment, and the Earl showed him the prin- 
cipal rooms of which we have made men- 
tion, and especially the picture gallory. 
In this, nearly the whole of the contents 
of which had been gathered by Lord Rook- 
bury himself, Carlyon rather expected to 
find works of a class more akin to tlM 
habits of mind and speech of t^e owner 
than were the paintings coUected there. 
But he found not the exi>an8ive carnal 
charms of Titian and Etty, the spiritual 
yet still womanly loveliness of Goido, nor 
that meretricious cross-breed in art by 
which the modem French school contrives 
to depict the Magdalen with the united 
attractions of Palestine and the PfUais* 
Royal. The majority of the pictures were 
Dutch, landscape and interior, long dreary 
wastes t)f lead-coloured dykes, or the stereo^ 
type brace of boors, one drinking, tlw 
other tumultuously fondling a hideous 
landlady. It was odd. 

" I know what you think," said the Earl« 
after watching Bernard's survey, which 
was very rapidly completed. His eye was 
not an artist's, and it hungered for a little 
graceful form and pleasant colour. " Yoa 
would give all my canvas for an ItaUaa 
sky, with nymphs at noon ; eh ?" 

" No, but I think I would warm yoot 
Lordship's gallery with just two or three 
pictures that did not suggest the impending 
ague or the approaching constable." 

*' You are right, perhaps. But do yoa 
know this — that I hate to be cheated? 
Now I should never be quite sure about an 
Italian or Spanish picture; connoisseurs 
know nodiff^erence between originals and 
copies, let them say what they like ; and 
dealers are— dealers. Personally, I do not 
care a farthing whether a picture that 
pleases me was executed in Rome by 
Raphael, or in Wardour Street by Levi 
Daub. But I should not like to know that 
people who had stayed here said at dinner* 
that the Rookton collection was well 
enough, but that the only original in the 
house was Lord Rookbury." 

" Everybody says those things. An 
Englishman has described as a copy, a 
picture by Rubens, that has never been out 
of the chamber in which he executed it.'* 

" I do not like it — that's all. Now you 
know one can't be cheated in these Dutch 
pictures; they have been in few hands, 
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find erery one of them haa an authentic 
cated pedigree of ownership. Their legiti- 
macy is untarnished." 

•* So be it," said Bernard ; " I prefer some- 
thing pretty, and don't, desire legitimacy." 

** Very well," said the Earl, smiling, 
^ possibly Bookton may be able to satisfy 
even that combination of taste. But now 
I must write some letters for town. I 
think you have the carte du pays ; in the 
library you will find some good prints, the 
liOndon papers, and some French novels ; 
perhaps you can make out till the bell rings." 

Bernard left alone, established himself in 
a luxurious easy chair, and began to review 
the last few hours. The active but eva- 
nescent excitement under which he had en- 
lightened Lord Rookbury, passed away, 
and Sir. Carlyon began to feel peculiarly 
dissatisfied with himself. He was angry 
that he had not remembered how unfitted, 
at the moment, he had been for resisting 
the influence of wine, and though in trying 
to recal what he had said to Lord Book- 
bury, he could recollect nothing of which 
he needed to be ashamed, he knew what 
abysses there are in one's memory of a 
revel, and what ugly things another me- 
mory will sometimes evoke firom them. 
Still, he was convinced that his intellect 
had been at high-pressure all the time, and 
he felt tolerably sure that he had been pre- 
served from niaiserie. It was tolerably 
clear, too, that he had not annoyed Lord 
Bookbury, for, if he had, he felt, from what 
he had made out of that amiable noble- 
man's character, that he should have been 
politely dismissed, and half way to Aspen 
by that time. S(Hnewhat consoled by these 
recollections, and resolving to keep guard 
on himself for the rest of the day, he took 
up tome premier of a Parisian novel, and 
the pedantic levity of its introduction soon 
brought its own antidote. 

He must have slept for a couple of hours, 
when a small soft hand was placed in his 
own, and a distinct young voice mixed in 
his dream : — 

** Papa says that you are to take me in 
to dinner." 

Bernard sprang up, retaining the little 
hand, however, and found himself in dark- 
ness, the open door, at the end of the long 
library, showing the lighted hall at a dis- 
tance. He could just make out that his 
companion was a little girl, and that her 
hair, on which a ray of the far-off light 
glistened, was crowned with a white coronal. 



" Did yon speak to me more than once, 
dear?" said Bernard, as soon as he had re- 
collected himself. 

" Who is Lilian !" said the child. " You 
might tell me who Lilian is before we go 
in." 

Carlyon bit his lip, and felt more wroth 
with himself than he had done for a loug 
time. 

" Talk in my sleep, too ?'* he muttered, 
quite bitterly ; " what is my next foolery ? 
Lilian, dear," he said to the child; ** O, she 
is the lady of a pretty song, • Airy, fairy, 
Lilian.* Shall I teach it you by-and-by?** 

*' I thought saints did not sing songs, 
only hymns," said the little lady. 

" Saints ?" 

" Yes ; you are a saint, you know. Papa 
told me to fetch you, and that your name 
was Saint Bernard, and that he knew you 
would like me, for that you had told him 
so." 

" Ah !" said Bernard, after a pause ; " I 
think I see. Well, dear, let me take yoa 
in to dinner.*' 

She laid her arm on his wrist, and 
they emerged into the light, where Car- 
lyon could examine his new fHend. She 
was a fairy-like little thing, with delicate 
waxen features, almost too regular for 
prettiness. She was exquisitely dressed, 
but with far too much elaboration, and 
her toilet seemed the work of half a dozen. 
French maids, in the innumerable details 
of its tiny perfections. Even jewellery, in 
miniature, was arrayed on her small arms 
and taper fingers ; ear-rings sparkled in 
her ears, and she carried an infinitesimal 
feather-fan. Mise & ra/oir^ had she been 
fifteen years older, but it was some amends 
that the voice and manner were childish 
still. 

** You have found our guest, eh, Lurline," 
said the Earl. 

"Yes; and he is going to teach me a 
song, papa." 

** Ah I but yon mustn't flirt with him too 
much, or eyes, twice as large as yours, 
will open at you. And now for dinner.'* 

The evening passed away pleasantly 
enough. Lord Rookbury being particularly 
agreeable, and Carlyon being desirous of 
effacing, in some degree, the recollection of 
his outbreak in the morning. He did not 
succeed in this attempt, however, for while 
they lingered over some incomparable 
claret, the Earl suddenly said: — 

" Mr, Carlyon-, the confidence you have 
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thought proper to place in me to-day is my 
excuse for making you an offer which per- 
haps there is no* reason for your accep- 
tance; and in that case suppose it not 
made." 

" I am glad," said Carlyon, frankly, 
** that your Lordship gives me an opportu- 
nity of saying what certainly ought to be 
said before I leave Rookton, namely, that 
under ridiculous excitement which — " 

" If you are going to abuse my Madeira, 
I will not hear you," said the Earl. " Four 
bottles of that wine, judiciously adminis- 
tered, once preserved the religion of these 
realms — the minority in the Commons, 
against a most sacrilegious motion being 
converted into a majority, by the Secretary 
to the Treasury and myself dosing two 
ohurch reformers at Bellamy's until they 
were much too drunk to stumble into the 
lobby. Respect it therefore." 

*'But, only, as I am not a church re- 
former," said Carlyon, laughing, *• I may — " 

" A pretty speech for St. Bernard," said 
the Earl; *'read your own history. But 
nonsense apart, you have nothing to say, 
and if you regret that a glass of my wine 
made you franker than I deserved you 
should be with me, I do not. Now, I was 
going to say this. You have told me your 
distaste for your own profession, and 
I have studied you enough to know that 
you ought to aim at a showier if not a 
higher game. Opportunities do not exactly 
drop from the skies, except in novels ; but, 
as somebody says in a play, though we never 
know what Providence may do for us, it is 
always as well to be in Providence's way. 
Now I think I can put you in a tolerable 
place for the start, but when the flag falls, 
you must make good running. Do you 
know Francis Selwyn ?" 

"TheMmister?" 

" Yes, — for the present." 

" He wants a private secretary, and would 
answer any nomination of mine by asking 
what day my friend would come." 

" And you are good enough to think of 
me. Lord Rookbury," said Bernard with a 
sparkling eye. 

" Think of yourself. Of course it is not 
what an ambitious young man dreams of, 
and, I dare say, if you were writing a book, 
you would picture my turning out one of 
the old members for this county, and re- 
turning you to Parliament, where your 
maiden speech would set all Europe re- 
joicing. But no race is ever run quite so 



fast as on paper. I think that if yon please 
Selwyn, he will, on being ejected from 
office, get you something else, and you may 
make your way." 

•• How to thank your lordship—" 

" I'll tell you. I like to see my men win. 
I am accused of taking up whims, and if 
you are modest, like all good young mois 
and think yourself undeserving of my a»> 
sistance, why, fancy that I have taken yet 
up as a whim. Only vindicate my choice, 
and dont let me be laughed at. Min 
Lurline, what are you looking so wistful 
about?" 

** I want St. Bernard to teach me tin 
song about Lilian," said the child plain- 
tively. 

" Ah, very true — saints should keep their 
word. So I shall leave him to do it wbik 
I go and write to Frank Selwyn. It is un* 
derstood, Mr. Carlyon, or would you like to 
sleep upon it ?" 

'' Not a moment's delay, my Lord, on my 
account. I shall only too gladly avail mysdf 
of a kindness which I shall ever re- 
member." 

" Nobody ever remembers kindnera,** re- 
plied the Earl. '* Dont be behind yoitf 
age. But remember that / Wee to see mf 
men toin" 



CHAPTER XVL 

"WITH A KISS AND WITH A PRAYEK.** 

Lord Rookbubt had not miscalculated 
the weight of his influence with the 
Minister, and in a couple of days aftef 
Carlyon's return to Aspen Court, he re- 
ceived a packet frt>m Rookton Woods, in 
which was a letter from Mr. Selwyn, le* 
questing his attendance in London as early 
as possible. With this was a note from 
Lord Rookbury, who exhorted Bernard to 
make the best use of his time ; for the 
hours of the Ministry were supposed to bo 
numbered, and it would be weU to be in at 
the death. Bernard ought to have left 
Aspen instantly on receiving this despatch, 
and he did leave it, riding hard, but not id 
order to catch the next up-train to London. 

Miss Trevelyan was at home, and would 
see him. 

What a curious sensation that is which 
troubles a man upon such a mission I Why 
does the elegantly arranged sentence, studied 
with so much care, in order alike to avoid 
formality and familiarity, begin to seem 
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bald, ftnd bold, and bnngling, just as it is 
about to be wanted ? Why is it finally re- 
vised upon the coarse mat in the hall, and 
utterly rejected upon the silky mat on the 
landing? Why do you feel choking, as 
vnth thirst, and yet could not drink the 
elixir of life if it were presented to you ? 
Why would you pay a hundred guineas a 
step to have the staircase twice as long as 
it is, and yet you go up as hastily as if you 
were escaping from a poor relation ? Why 
does that pleasant bow, with which you 
liave so often stooped to conquer — ^you 
Imow it^ — seem to you at once a great deal 
too low, and a great deal too slight, and 
altogether abominable ? Why do you wish 
you had put on that other cravat? In 
short, why is your sense so keenly awakened 
to the outward man, and to the outside 
phrase, and why do you forget that you 
have hitherto looked like a gentleman and 
spoken like a philosopher, and generally 
done your duty in that state of life in 
'Which it has pleased Providence to place 
you, and that there is no particular 
reason why, at one o'clock this fine day, 
you should make a failure ? Is it a satis- 
flactory answer to say that all this is because 
there sits in the low chair near the window, 
in that drawing-room, a bright-eyed young 
person of the other sex, who, if you could 
only see it, can hardly hold her crochet- 
work for her tremor, who knows intensely 
well what you mean and what you have 
come for, and who designs to make you the 
kindest possible answer, poor thing 1 if she 
should be able to find proper words, and 
who, in the meantime, is in about as fit a 
condition to criticise you as I am to correct 
the Jupiter Symphony or the Nautical Al- 
manac. Let me appeal to some of my 
fHends whether I have over-stated the 
case. There is Captain Pounder, that big 
handsome man with the black whiskers, 
who, in one of those dreadful Pni^aub 
fights, rode slowly up a slope of three- 
quarters of a mile towards a f<»t from 
which our dear Oriental brethren were 
blazing upon us with seventy cannons, and 
remarked to his comrades, as he dashed 
singly into the narrow breach, that he 
would " wait inside," — just ask that daunt- 
less person how he felt when going to pro- 
pose to Laura Green of the Engineers. Or 
speak to the Secretary of State for the Un- 
hesitating Department, who thinks nothing 
of tackling a roaring and excited House of 
Commons at midnight, dragging a comrade 



out of a mess, and like Tydides, tearing the 
strongest battle of his antagonists, amid 
shouts that would dismay a statue. Only 
ask how it was that he went three times to 
make a personal oflfer to Lady Asphodel 
Winglington, and at last was obliged to do it 
in a beautifrd despatch — ^letter, I mean. Do 
not talk to me about faint hearts and fair 
ladies — of course, we know that many an 
estimable female is very good-natured, and 
will give you her hand just as she would 
give you the salt or the nutcrackers, because 
you seem to be looking for it, and will in 
no degree appreciate your making such 
sentimental fuss about the matter (and a 
remarkably good partner such a woman will 
make, too, mind that), but our discourse at 
present is less of partnership than of mar-r 
riage. 

This digression has given Mr. Carlyon 
time to vanquish that singular little spasm 
in the throat, and to present himself with 
something like composure, though, if Lilian 
Trevelyan had looked carefcdly at his eyes, 
that young lady would have seen that they 
were peculiarly restless. Bernard was both 
glad and sorry to find that Lilian was 
alone. The gladness preponderated, for 
hosts of reasons, but men get very cow- 
ardly at times, and are not always sorry 
for an excuse for delaying what they have 
made up their minds to do. And then he 
thought that the golden hair never could 
have looked richer, the delicate com- 
plexion more fair, the blue eyes more ra? 
diant, nor the charming figure more grace- 
ful. Who was he, whispered the demon oi 
timidity, sneakingly, that he should pre- 
sume to claim such a creature for his own? 
Who was he, answered the demon of am- 
bition, haughtily, the next moment, — ac- 
tually a Minister's secretary, going to be 
a Member oi Parliament, a Minister 
himself, Peer of the fiealm, Knight of 
the Garter, Ambassador to France — ^who 
knows ? Balancing the suggestions of the 
evil ones, he saw no objection to remarking^ 
to Miss Trevelyan that the weather was 
delicious. 

After some other profound observations 
of the same character had been made and 
answered, and it would have been clear to 
a third party, from the exceedingly absurd 
way in which the merest commonplaces 
were insisted upon and bungled, that these 
were flourishes to gain time, and that both 
these silly young people were sitting ia 
mortal fear of what was coming next» 
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Bernard fixed his eyes intently on one of 
those Bohemian paper-weights, which was 
on tlie table near Miss Trevelyan, and re- 
marked to it that he was about to leave 
Gloucestershire for London. 

" So soon ?" said Lilian . A ridiculous 
thing to say, seeing that the young man 
had been at Aspen Court more than a 
month. 

" Yes, immediately," said Bernard. " I 
hardly know," he continued, "whether I 
am intruding an uninteresting subject upon 
you in telling you why.** 

He meant her to hare replied— or, ra- 
ther, how glad he would have been to hear 
her reply, ** Oh, no, Mr. Carlyon, I assure 
you I take a great interest in anything 
that afi*ects your welfare." And yet, if she 
had said that, he afterwards would have 
been privately dissatisfied, and called it a 
species of advance, inconsistent with true 
delicacy — men are such reasonable crea- 
tures. Perhaps it was as well she was 
silent, and only raised her blue eyes for a 
single second. 

" A change has taken place in my pros- 
pects," said Bernard, " and the course I 
liad shaped out for myself has been altered 
by circumstances. I had looked forward 
to some years of toil and struggle at the 
bar, but an ofier has been made me which 
will save me that which I have now the 
strongest reasons for valuing most, I mean 
time. The office of private secretary to 
one of the ministers has been offered me, 
with a probability of other advancement, 
and I have accepted it." 

"They will miss you sadly at Aspen 
Court," said Miss Trevelyan, without look- 
ing up. This speech did not help Bernard 
at all. 

" I shall leave Aspen Court to-night," 
lie said, " for it appears that there is a po- 
litical crisis at hand, and " 

" And you must be there to assist," said 
Miss Trevelyan, smiling a little mischiev- 
ously. 



"Eternal shame if at the brunt, 
Lord Ronald grace not battle's front." 

" No," said Carlyon, with an open smile, 
which he could afford, as he knew he had 
not been going to make a magniloquent 
speech, "but one does not want to come 
in at the latter end of a fray." 

" I am sure I shall always remember that 
once, at least, you came into a fray at the 
right time, Mr. Carlyon," said Lilian. 



" And I always feel," she continued, " that 
you have never been properly thanked for 
your kindness. My poor uncle Eustace is 
so little in the world that he scarcely 
knows bow to express what I assure you 
he feels most deeply, and Mr. Heywood 
talks so oddly that strangers do not know 
whether to be pleased or insulted, but he 
speaks to us about you in the warmest way." 
" He is very good," said Bernard, rather 
hastily, " but if you could possibly con- 
ceive. Miss Trevelyan, how thankfully I 
look back upon the accident that intro- 
duced us, you would not speak of — of— 
anything else." That's right, Mr. Bernard, 
and begin to stutter and talk nonsense just 
because you think you see an opening. 

" Miss Trevelyan," he continued, after a 
pause, " I am leaving the country, but it 
is impossible for me to go until I have said 
that — that which I came here to say." The 
poor Bohemian weight, how he did stare 
through and through it — he had much bet- 
ter have looked up to see how exquisitely 
lovely Lilian Trevelyan was, with the 
blush over her. 

*• You know nothing — ^next to nothing, 
of me — and assuredly it is not upon the 
circumstances that made us acquainted 
that I would presume in order to say more 
than our slight acquaintance warrants. I 
have no right to ask you a question, though 
there is a question which I would give the 
world to ask, and my life to hear you an- 
swer as I desire. But will you hear me— 
will you allow me to speak — will you only 
listen to me-^and then — if you wish it, I 
am gone — I will ask no word fi-om you, not 
even a look, only permission to speak." 

His voice faltered with emotion, and 
some of its tones sounded strangely on his 
own ear, but he knew that he was speak- 
ing earnestly. Could he only have known 
how much Lilian wished him to go on. 

" You do not silence me," he said in a 
low and respectful tone ; " do not fear that 
I will trespass on your exceeding goodness. 
Miss Trevelyan," he continued, rising and 
approaching the beautiful girl, and ear- 
nestly and below his breath, " there is no 
need to tell you that I love you, no hope to 
tell you how passionately and devotedly. 
I feel that you have read that for which I 
have no words. It is not of a love, too 
sacred, too intense for utterance, that I 
would speak to you now — on that, if here- 
after you should give me one faint sign of 
the encouragement for which, at this mo- 
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inent, I dare not pray, it will be the hap- 
piness of a happy life to dwell. It is for 
me now, a t-tran/^cr and undistinguished in 
the world, to justify, if I can, the presump- 
tion which addresses you." 

He fancied, as he stood beside her, that 
be heard something like an attempt to 
speak, but the word was unspoken, and 
ths fair head was so bent that the golden 
curls shrouded the lips from his gaze. 

"I am a gentleman by birth and by 
education," he went on, " and, having as- 
sured you of this, I have little to tell you 
of the past, except that in the profession 
which I entered I have obtained such 
successes as it permits — small matters to 
vaunt of, were they multiplied by the thou- 
sand — triumphs gained for others, and 
worthless except as stepping-stones to a 
profitable reputation. But I have won 
them, and may accept them as omens of a 
nobler success. To achieve this, I had pre- 
pared for the severest and most dis- 
couraging of struggles — accident has sud- 
denly favoured me, and I feel that I shall 
rise. It is not, therefore, as an unknown 
lawyer that I have ventured to address 
you, but as one who, having his upward 
way to make, believes that he will make it. 
And though the best coronet in the peer- 
age would give its possessor no title to 
speak to you, Miss Trevelyan, in other than 
the humble tone and confession of unwor- 
thiness with which I stand before you, one 
word from you— one word, one sign, ever 
so sUght — and, armed with the ho^ it 
will sanction, I will look at no success as 
impossible which can make me more wor- 
thy of you." 

He had shot his bolt, and the period be- 
tween the twang of the string and the 
striking, or missing of that shaft, is memo- 
rable in the life of some men. The golden 
head was still bent. 

" I asked but to be heard," said Bernard 
Carlyon, after a few moments, "and you have 
most kindly heard me. Perhaps you may 
deem that I presume on your indulgence 
if I say more, much, very much, as I have 
yet to say. But it is not to such a nature 
as yours that I would plead with many 
words. Dearest Miss Trevelyan, a destiny 
I never thought should be held in other 
hands than my own awaits your sentence 
for happiness or for destruction. I have 
dared to seek your love, what is there else 
on earth that I should not dare to 
seek? what, if possessing that love, I 



should despair to gain ? My heart is be- 
fore you and with it my fate. Miss Tre- 
velyan — Lilian !" 

How that golden hair trembles, and now, 
Bernard Carlyon, she is going to look at 
you ; can you not keep your heart from 
those violent throbbings? man, you will 
want words presently — you think she is 
going to move her hand, have yours ready. 
Laid upon yours her little hand, that is 
well, and you are on your knee, and the- 
blue eyes look kindly enough upon you, 
pale as is the beautiful face, and yet you 
can look away from it. Only to cover the 
white hand with kisses. Well, you are 
excused ! But speak ; will you not ? You 
could knock down two ruffians for her 
the other day, and yet you will not speak 
to her now. Tears on her eyelashes too, 
and no one to wipe them away. What 
does T. P. Cooke say about the man who 
would refUse to stretch forth his hand to 
assist a virtuous female in distress ? Ah ! 
that is better, a good deal, and though she 
blushes, she is not angry. Hold her to 
your heart, for it will never be in such 
good company to the day it flutters for the 
last time. 

And now Carlyon can find words enough^ 
and to spare, and as Lilian does not try 
to escape f^om him, it may be supposed 
that the unbarring of the floodgates of his 
oratory and the ardent avowal of his own 
passion, and of his conviction of her un- 
surpassable merits, physical and mental, and 
of his intense devotion, which, beginning 
on the little hill near Aspen, is to last, at 
the shortest date, for ever, are not dis- 
agreeable, though her answer, breathed 
very low, and repeated in a still lower 
voice, is of the briefest. 

" Bernard." 

But it makes him transcendantly happy, 
and he has condescended to believe that 
there is something in this world decidedly 
worth living for, a creed to which he would 
have given a very half-hearted, non-natural 
kind of adhesion when we first met him. 

"And you leave us to-morrow?*' asks 
Lilian, almost sadly. 

Why, he had come thither to tell it her, 
and now that she tells it him, the informa- 
tion comes like news, and disagreeable news. 
He feels hostile towards Lord Rookbury, de- 
spises Mr. Selwyn, and wishes, as they pre- 
tend King Something did when asked to sign 
the death-warrant, that he had never learn- 
ed to write. No, he suddenly revokes thia 
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last wish, and looks upon a pen as a thing 
plucked from the wing of an angel. 

" I may write to you, dear one ? And 
you will write to me — is it not so ?" 

" Do you widi to write to me ?" says 
Lilian, softly, yet not without a little 
tiny smile. 

No, Carlyon wishes never to have oc- 
casion to write to her, and always to be by 
her side, always to be ready to listen to 
her slightest word, always — but it occurs 
to me — I never read novels myself — but 
all this sort of thing must have been said 
before, some time or other. 

However, as the having a young lady, how- 
ever beautifhl, always in the arms of a young 
gentleman who intends to rise in the po- 
litical world, might be inconvenient in the 
House of Commons, and at Cabinet Coun- 
cils, and otherwise, it is ageed that Carlyon 
shall go away, and shall write to Lilian, 
and that she shall answer his letters. And 
then Bernard, promising that he will never 
have a secret fh>m her in the world, and 
very likely meaning it at the time, and 
designing to show her the list of the very 
first cabinet he forms, even before laying 
it before Her Majesty, proceeds to tell her 
of his interview with the Jesuit, Mr. Hey- 
wood, and of the strange proposal the 
latter had made to him. Lilian disen- 
gaged herself, but not unkindly, from Car- 
lyon's arm, and listened attentively, and 
with a deep flush upon her brow, and more 
anger in those blue eyes than a stranger 
might have thought they could express. 

"And Mr. Hejrwood begged you to take 
time to consider his proposal," asked she, 
** and then to come over to Lyndfleld, and 
answer it ? And you are here to-day." 

"Ahl" said Carlyon, interrupting her, 
** do not for one moment connect that 
foolish interview with one which has been 
the event of my life. You do not, I know 
—I see." 

" I trust you in everything, and for 
ever," answered Lilian, flrankly, and again 
extending her hand. '*But you do not 
know Mr. Heywood." 

" Better than he may think," returned 
Bernard , "and at all events, it is something to 
know that one does not kn«w him. But 
I treated his proposal as an idle attempt 
to play with my feelings or to mystify me, 
and I purposely broke the appointment he 
made with me. Did he not expect me on 
Tuesday ?" 
I **It is hard to say when he expects any- 



body," replied Lilian, "but I remember 
that he was at home the whole of that 
day." 

" And," said Bernard, " there was a sort 
of sign which he suggested to me. He had 
become aware— you had, very naturally, 
told him, dearest, that a chain of yonn 
was in my hands." 

** I have never mentioned it," said Lilian, 
" to him, or to any one else. It was so 
trifling a matter," she added, smiling archly, 
" that perhaps I had forgotten it." 

" But," said Carlyon, gravely, " this is a 
little strange. He distinctly said to me 
that he had your authority to ask me for 
the chain." 

" And you gave it him ?" 

Bernard drew forward a few links of the 
chain, by way of reply, and Lilian looked 
pleased. 

"He proposed," said Bernard, "that I 
should retain it imtil I met him here on 
Tuesday, and then, if he saw me return 
the chain to you, he was to understand thafr 
I did not entertain his scheme, whatever 
it might be." 

"^d am I to have my chain back 
again ?" asked Lilian, smiling. 

" Never," replied Bernard, earnestly, " if 
you will permit me to retain it. But may 
I ask you, dear Lilian" (he must have 
privately practised the use of her Christian 
name, it came so naturally), " whether you 
comprehend his real drift, and in what 
way he supposes that I can aid in restoring 
you the inheritance lost to your family ?** 

" Why not ask the question of himself?" 
said the priest, who had entered the room 
unperceived by the young people, and who 
now stood between them with a smile, in- 
dicating that he was rather amused. 

" An eaves-dropper. Sir ?" asked Car- 
lyon, indignantly. 

'* Why, no," said Heywood, carelessly, 
" not exactly, though as one's ears are given 
one by Providence to hear with, I do not 
consider it wrong to use them when de- 
sirable, and I should have been an eaves- 
dropper, as you elegantly word it, had 
there been any reason. Well, I presume 
from Miss Trevelyan's heightened colour 
that your conversation has been interest- 
ing, — may one hear the result, omitting 
sighs, adjectives, and other non-essentials?' 

" The only part of it I need trouble you 
\vith, Mr. Heywood," said Carlyon, "is 
that which relates to a falsehood you 
thought it worth while to tell me. You 
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lise explicit language, and I am sure you 
lYill excuse it." 

" I scarcely remember the exact words 
of our conversation," said Hey wood, "but 
my impression is, that I told you several 
falsehoods, or rather parables, which are 
falsehoods in illustration of truths, — at 
once the civiller and the more philosophic 
way of describing them." 

** Of course," said Bernard, with a very 
lofty scorn, " it is profoundly immaterial 
to me in what light you consider an 
imtrue statement, but I thought it proper 
to mention to Miss Trevelyan why I had 
not obeyed an order you pretended to 
bring, and I find that it was your own 
invention." 

. "Do you know that I like you, young 
Carlyon?" said the priest, with a good- 
natured air of patronage, " I like you for 
coming here to-day, rejecting my plan with- 
out hearing it, and honestly avowing your 
love for this young lady. I did not think, 
I tell you frankly, that, after what I had 
said, you would have had the courage to 
do it." 

" As it is impossible," replied Bernard, 
•who thought he saw the trap, " to say how 
far you have to-day carried out your theory 
about ears, I shall make no answer to you, 
except to observe that my courage, be it 
what it may, was not learned in a seminary 
where the tutors are courageous enough to 
teach listening and — " 

He hesitated, for tempting as was the 
alliteration, Liilian was in the room, and 
Heywood was a clergyman. So he shifted 
the strong word and added "parables." The 
priest laughed out. 

" I tell you that you will do in the House 
of (Commons— cultivate your talent for re- 
tort — it is the only thing that ever lifts the 
debates out of commonplace, now that ora- 
tory is abolished. And so you have plighted 
faith, young people, and are to correspond 
until Mr. Carlyon becomes Premier, and in 
the meantime he is to keep the chain now 
round his neck. The whole arrangement 
seems very complete, and I make you my 
gratulations, and answer for the approba- 
tion of Uncle Eustace, which of course you 
liave not thought worth troubling your- 
selves about." 

" Father Heywood," said Lilian, with 
«ome firmness, " we are not strangers, and 
I can read a kind meaning in a mocking 
tone. But Mr. Carlyon — " 

"Better known as 'Bernard' a quarter 



of an hour ago," interpolated the priest, and 
Lilian grew crimson, but continued — 

" Mr. Carlyon does not understand you, 
and ought not even to think himself in- 
sulted in a family whose daughter he has 
saved from insult." 

" Mr. Carlyon has repaid himself a thou- 
sand-fold," returned the priest, " for strik- 
ing a couple of blows for Miss Trevelyan, 
in enlisting her to strike one for him." 

" That is true," said Bernard quite ra- 
diantly, " whether meant in sincerity or in 
taunt." 

" I told you," said Lilian, turning to him, 
"that if you came here you would meet 
some strange people, and I have no doubt 
you are convinced I was right." 

Father Heywood took up a book, and 
glancing at it for a moment or two, threw 
it down again, and said, as if the subject 
had just occurred to him, 

" By the way, Bernard, for I treat you as 
one of the family now, you are a Protestant, 
I suppose, as much as anything. Do you 
come over to us ? If so, I will lend you 
some theological books, which you will 
find consoling, and -confirming, and so 
forth." 

*' Francis Rabelais, perhaps," said Car- 
lyon, hardly knowing how to meet Hey- 
wood's levity. " Thank you, I have a very 
good copy." 

" Miss Lilian Trevelyan must do the 
rest," said Heywood, disregarding the an- 
swer. " It is a trifling matter to you and 
me, you know, whether one's bishops make 
a cross beside their names, or do not ; but 
some people are particular. That, I think, 
is the only difficulty likely to arise with 
Uncle Eustace, who has rather strong no- 
tions about the pale of the church, and I 
believe," he added carelessly, " Lilian has 
given him some promise— or was there not 
something about a curse ? However, that is 
all easily arranged where people are in ear- 
nest." And nodding a pleasant good-by« 
to the others, he lounged out of the room, 
humming an air from the Huguenots. 

" Do not speak," said Lilian, eagerly, ** I 
know what you would say ; but it would be 
what hereafter you might wish unsaid." 

" I am dumb," said Bernard. " I have 
said enough to-day," he added tenderly, 
" and shall never speak again to such 
happy purpose." With a good deal more 
to the same effect, wliich was very satisfac- 
tory, no doubt, to Lilian Trevelyan, but 
might be less so to any other person. It 
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need only be recorded that after a protracted 
interview, which neither seemed inclined to 
abridge, though really everything that 
either had to say had been put into every 
variety of form, and something sadly like 
repetition had been going on for a very 
long time, Bernard and Lilian actually se- 
parated, in the pretty words of Mr. Praed's 
song, ** with a kiss and with a prayer." And 
Bernard little thought how hard he rode 
as he hastened across the country to Aspen 
Court. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A mCHT WITH THE SPEAKER. 

It was known that the Cabinet was to fall. 
The Opposition trumpets, some of them 
brazen enough, had long been sounding, 
fierce as those of musqiutoes, around the 
Ministerial Jericho, whose walls were already 
heaving and riving. But few knew how 
near was the grand crash. 

The Minister to whom Carlyon had been 
accredited by liis aristocratic friend, was a 
tall, rather handsome, middle-aged man, of 
extreme industry, and untiring energy. He 
was the model of a man of public business. 
But, far from being a mere redtapist, he 
held enlarged and elevated views, and a 
high sense of principle, for none of which 
did the keen-sighted public give him much 
credit. For this there was a reason. The 
Minister was a haughty personage, per> 
fectly confident in the purity and wisdom 
of his own intentions, and in his ability to 
carry them out. He knew that with the 
matters in his own department, not to say 
with those of half the other bureaux^ he was 
as well qualified to deal as any person in 
England, and by dint of a tolerably well 
Justified contempt for most of the units with 
whom he was brought into contact, he gra- 
dually acquired a less defensible contempt 
for those units in the aggregate called a 
people. He served the nation well, but he 
cared little for the compliments of his mas- 
ters, and, happening to be a rich man, still 
less for their wages and perquisites. When 
called to public account for any of his ac- 
tions, he was not only ungracious in his 
explanation, firing away upon his interro- 
gator, as if the latter had maliciously sought 
to interrupt the business of the country, but 
he was in the habit of assigning the most 
technical and routine reasons for acts to 
which he had really been prompted by high 



and noble motives. Ever refbsing a states- 
man's explanation when a clerk's was snffi- 
ciently plausible, he was estimated by the 
nation as a clerk, though in reality a states^ 
man. Week after week the narrowness of 
his notions was pointed out to the public bf 
by speakers and by writers, when the Dut 
was, that he was narrow only because be 
chose to be precise. Never was a Talnabk 
servant of the people less appreciated, and 
more unpopular than Francis Selwjrn. He 
was a religious man, also, and not ashamed 
of his religion, and this did not add to his 
popularity ; for though, as of oourse we all 
know, England is the most pious country 
in all the world, the possession of persmisl 
religion and of a sense of its obligations, tof 
a public man, is vulgarly held to be Bomt- 
what incompatible with any very brilliant 
discharge of a statesman's duty, to say 
nothing of the vHthering sneers to wluch 
the suspicion of such superstition exposes 
him when people, who know religion only 
as something connected with church-rates 
and the shutting beer-houses in churdbh 
time, imagine they detect him in error. 
Whether all this arise firom an imperfeet 
view of the political or of the religious duly, 
is not now the question. 

Mr. Selwyn received Bernard very kindly, 
and evinced more interest in ascertaininf 
from him Lord Rookbury's views of the ^ 
conyng crisis than Carlyon anticipated he 
would display. It seemed strange that any 
sort of understanding should subsist be> 
tween two men of such opposite principles 
and habits. The Earl was a sceptic and a 
libertine, the Minister a believer and A 
purist. Bui they entertained a certain mn* 
tual regard, and while Lord Rookbory 
would lament that a devilish clever felloW 
like Selwvn would wear that Evangelical 
starch, and humbug himself with the idea 
that he believed the cant he talked ia 
Exeter Hall; Mr. Selwyn would express 
his sorrow that the fine natural talents of 
Lord Rookbury should remain so utterly 
unbaptized into the service of their Giver. 
And sometimes they would meet, and have 
a rattling theological fight — for Selwyn 
could give a good many reasons for tiie 
faith that was in him — and in these con* 
fiict^ always gave his best, while the Earl, 
who, like a great many other exceedingly 
irreligious men, was very fond of studying 
polemics, could hold his own manftilly, and 
indeed came down upon Selwyn vrith the 
Fathers, in a force which the Evangelical» 
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who held those great lights as rather dim 
compared with certain newer lamps, was 
not always prepared to meet. So that, 
utterly despising the Earl's principles, and 
loathing his practice, Selwyn maintained a 
great respect for his intellect. Besides 
which. Lord Hookbury, who was utterly 
impartial in politics, and would serve his 
friend, at the whim of the moment, with 
the profoundest contempt for the public in- 
terest or for his own consistency, had done 
some very useful things for Selwyn and his 
party. 

" Suppose we see the week out, Mr. 
Carlyon, before troubling you with any 
business. There will be some hot work in 
the House, which you may as well see, and 
J will put you under the gallery." 

The state of parties was a feverish one. 
The budget, eagerly looked for, had been 
produced, and had satisfied nobody — it was 
assailable on a hundred points, and defen- 
sible only as a whole and as a compromise. 
On another subject, a strong measure had 
heen demanded by the country, but only a 
strong speech and a weak measure had been 
accorded by the government. An aggrieved, 
or at all events a complaining party, had 
mustered for a general charge, and their 
dexterous leader, devising a form of appeal 
in which the largest number of independent 
members could join, had made a damaging 
onslaught upon the ministry, who had |^en 
barely saved by their own official votes. 
An important, though fragmentary^ motion 
on the franchise was opposed by the go- 
Yernment, and carried against them by a 
triumphant majority. It was clear that 
the coup de grace must speedily come. 
Paragraphs appeared, stating that Cabinet 
Councils were sitting daily for three and four 
hours, and the " Court Cirdular" spoke of 
numerous interviews with the Sovereign. 
An immense number of rising young men 
obtained their own consent to be Under-Se- 
cretaries under the new rdgime which was 
coming — ^the country attorneys rushed to 
church to pray that a dissolution might be 
necessary — four Peers became perfectly 
clamorous at the neglect their claims for 
promotion had experienced, and one of 
them wrote an ungrammatical remon- 
strance, which was malevolently shown at 
the Lycurgus, and parodied in an evening 
paper, whereby the enraged remonstrant 
became convinced that the world was at an 
«nd. Parliamentary officials growled that 
iJl this would retard the prorogation, and 



there would be no getting to the Rhine and 
Danube before the end of August, when the 
evenings close in so confoundedly. West-end 
tradesmen, in their wrath at the injury to 
the season, wished there w&s no constitu* 
tion, and sighed for a despotism with a 
George the Fourth as Emperor. Thefimdg 
began to dance up and down in the Thread- 
needle thermometer, and, in short, England 
was in a fidget, the England worth speak* 
ing of; the people generally being most 
impertinently unconcerned. 

At last the day and the hour came for 
the last act. Long before four o'clock on a 
fine hot afternoon the entrances to the 
House of Commons were crowded with 
sturdy, sneering artisans, who must all have 
had business to attend to, but who thought 
proper to leave it in order to see how Mem- 
bers of Parliament looked, on their way to 
do execution. It being, as we have said, 
fine weather, several of the Ministers walked 
to meet their fate. It was curious to hear 
the growl of recognition with which they 
were greeted, and the unhesitating inter- 
pretation which was put upon the expres- 
sions their faces were interpreted to wear. 

*' Looks quite cocky, dont he? Means 
to die game, I should say." 

" Ah ! but look at this one. My eye, isn't 
he down in the mouth a few?" 

** Don't like losing his salary. Small 
blame to him." 

** That's Warpingham. How he grins, as 
much as to say, I've feathered my nest, so 
go it, you cripples." 

Amid these and other popular criticisms 
the devoted ministers entered the House. 
Selwyn had walked down with Carlyon, 
and as they crossed fh)m Great George 
Street an enlightened politician remarked, 

" The tallest one, the oldish cove, that's 
Selwyn. A blessed proud chap that — the 
Queen calls him Master Lucifer whenever 
she speaks to him." 

** Not likely," said a pale young man, 
who had an impression that good manners 
lingered at court. 

*• O, but I know it," returns the other. 
•* The young un's his son, whom he's train- 
ing up in his footsteps, and you see how am- 
bitious he walks." 

'• Come, now, Selwyn was never married, 
I know that," says a third man, " for my 
aunt lived with the family, and he's very 
religious, and strict like." 

" What's that to do with it?" replies the 
first speaker. "It's those saints that are 
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the 'Worst of the lot," — and the censor en- 
tered into a miscellaneous imprecation on 
psalm-smiters, pantilers, maw-worms, and 
other objectionable religionists, which lasted 
until Selwyn and his companion had got 
into the lobby. Placing Carlyon in one of 
the privileged pews below the strangers' 
gallery, the minister walked up the House, 
and to his seat on the front row to the 
Speaker's right, took a despatch box on his 
knee, and began to master with practised 
celerity, the salient points of a subject in 
which he had just been told he was to be 
interrogated. 

There had been a great "whip," and the 
House was very full, but the nation needed 
not to flatter itself that a public question 
had assembled four hundred and thirty- 
seven members at four o'clock. They had 
been driven in by private influences and 
agencies, to vote on a private measure— the 
C^oggleby and North Bunkum Union Junc- 
tion Waterworks Bill. This was merely a 
plan for giving some twenty thousand 
people clean and cheap water, in place 
of some dear and turbid mess supplied by 
the existing companies, and the latter had 
of course exerted themselves to get it re- 
jected. The House was hot and angry, and 
the sun streamed fiercely down, and share- 
holders and directors were bawling in harsh 
and vulgar voices (for it is singular to notice 
how the snobs in the House are called up on 
these private bills), and denouncing or sup- 
porting the scheme with all the grace and 
courtesy of rival tradesmen. At last the 
House recollected that it had met to discuss 
the afikirs of the nation, not the dividends 
of water-jobbers, and shouted for a division. 
The bill was rejected by 291 to 146, and 
the Chogglebites and Bimkumites were 
doomed to another year of dirty watet. 

Then came the petitions. Petitioning is 
the grand right of the Englishman, and it 
is a proud thing to see how it works. Up 
gets a member, roll in hand, 

" A p'tition. Sir, from inhabans of Mum- 
blemumble, praying that House will be 
pleased to mumble mumble mumble mum- 
ble duty on mumble ?" And even if he did 
not sink the last word, it would be drowned 
in his skip from his place to lay the pre- 
cious document on the table, where a clerk 
instantly seizes it, and thrusts it into a 
large carpet-bag. 

Little think the people in the little bo- 
rough, when the i)etition is carried round 
-owith the explanation of reasons, and 



there is the signature under protest, and 
the signature as a personal favour, and the 
signature as matter of principle, the signa- 
ture withheld as a duty to the country, and 
all the other negotiations and considerations 
and flissifications, ending with the careM 
transmission to Our member, and the re- 
quest for an acknowledgment by return of 
post, if not by the electric telegraph — ^little 
do they dream of the mumble and the 
thrust, which in a quarter of a minute at 
longest dispose of their manifesto. Per- 
haps, if they saw the process once, they 
would keep their parchment for their chil- 
dren's drums, which make a good deal 
more noise than any petitions. 

After the petitions came the qnesticms. 
Mr. Cornwall was anxious to know whe- 
ther we were going to war with Russia this 
week or the next; Mr. Devonshire, what 
pattern Government recommended for the 
stamps on butter; Mr. Dorset, when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was to be put 
on half salary; Mr. Somerset, why the 
Edinburgh post had been late on Tuesday 
fortnight; Mr. Wiltshire, whether there 
was any objection to his having copies of 
all letters ever written by Government 
since the accession of William Rufhs ; Mr. 
Hants, whether he might have a copy of a 
private note sent by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Mr. Quartermaine, of Green- 
wich, about the Ministerial Whitebait 
Dinner; Mr. Sussex, what day the codifi- 
cation of all the laws of England would be 
ready for distribution; Mr. Surrey, whe- 
ther the Home Secretary would recommend 
a pension to Stanislaus Zzychymzs<^, a 
Polish pickpocket, who had been incarce- 
rated all night on a charge which there 
was no evidence to support; Mr. Berks, 
whether the Mint intended to coin silvtf 
pennies for the convenience of buyers of 
the cheap newspapers ; Bir. Rutland, when 
the nuisance of church bells in London was 
to be put down ; and Mr. Monmouth, what 
week it would be convenient for Govern- 
ment to give up to him in order that he 
might set forth his notions on Reform, 
Education, and the Currency Question. 
And minister after minister having an- 
swered, refused to answer, or evaded the 
inquiry addressed to him, it was hoped 
that the great business of the evening was 
coming on. But no: an Irish member, 
Mr. Valerian Fitzbog, had a notice on the 
paper, and was enchanted at finding a full 
House, which was compelled to remain. 
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instead of a dead certainty of a count out. 
He favoured the assembly with an hour 
and a half of brogue, the theme being the 
dismissal of the Master of the Workhouse 
at Killyscullyoleary. Five minutes would 
have sufficed a Saxon for stating this 
grievance, but then a Saxon, in his stolid 
dulness, would not have enriched his argu- 
ment with a sketch of the Danish Invasion, 
the Battle of the Boyne, the French Revo- 
lution, Lord Gastlereagh and the Union, 
and a few other matters apparently not 
necessarily connected with the case of Mr. 
Macparings, the dismissed master, but 
deeply interesting to lovers of Ireland. Of 
course, if one Irish member speaks, five 
others must attack him, and five more 
must batter his assailants, so that an Irish 
row helped on the evening until half after 
nine. Then the Speaker retired, with views 
which strangers interpret according to their 
respective natures — it being a moot ques- 
tion, and variously decided, whether the 
right honourable gentleman goes to take a 
chop, a yawn, a cigar, a shower-bath, or a 
sherry-cobbler. He returned. A cry of 
order — down go the galleries — members to 
their places — reporters lean forward — ^the 
Speaker glances at the Government — a 
ministerial hat is moved — a minister rises 
for a moment, murmurs a few words — and 
the Speaker's voice proclaims that at last 
the work of the night is on. Then, crowded, 
and not in the best of temper, the House 
addresses itself to listen. We may laugh — 
but the sight of a constitutional assembly 
of firee men waiting an exposition fVom the 
Minister of a Constitutional Sovereign, is a 
fine one, and suggestive of many a bloody 
historical page, turned before that leaf was 
reached. 

. Briefly, clearly, and as calmly as If he 
did not know that the measure he advo- 
cated was doomed, the Leader of the House 
explained his bill, pointed out its necessity, 
and its advantages, compared and con- 
trasted it with other schemes for the same 
purpose, and presented it to the House as a 
fhlfiJiment of one of the pledges given by 
Ministers, through the Royal Ups, at the 
opening of the Session. He attempted 
little display, but in his concluding sen- 
tences his voice swelled into loftier ca- 
dences, as with a significant energy he 
declared that even should the House come 
to an unfavourable decision, which he would 
not anticipate, he should not feel the less 
certain that he had done his duty. The 



cheers which followed would have been ab- 
surd in their redoubled vehemence, had 
they been showered upon the speech, and 
not upon the speaker and the situation. 

He was hardly down when one of the 
staunchest leaders of the Opposition stood 
at the red box on the other side. He con- 
fronted the ministers boldly as became the 
fearless and honest commoner, lord of half 
a county, and with a pedigree few lords 
can show. Lacking the practised compo- 
sure of the minister, he grew excited, even 
with the game in his own hands, and the 
broad, hale face reddened up to the roots 
of the silver hair. A fine, kindly old man, 
that county member, and one who would 
far gladlier have led the whole House after 
one of his foxes, than have hounded them 
on to tear down a minister, but he thought 
he saw duty, and it had been a way with 
the men of his blood, for eight hundred 
years, to do it. The House rang again with 
his lusty old voice, as he denounced the bad 
measure and the worse cabinet, and moved 
that the bill be read a second time that d&f 
six months. 

The Speaker's eye fell right and left witji 
extreme impartiality, now calling up an 
energetic barrister, bent on a Solicitor- 
generalship, and now a wealthy shipowner, 
strong in well-applied sense, stronger in 
ill-applied aspirates. A professional orator 
delivered his prepared harangue — it did not 
fit very well, being an answer to what had 
not been said, but was otherwise unexcepi 
tionable — and another gentleman, primed 
with champagne, let off" a " smart" speech 
which he had got ready for a previous 
night, but had not been able to make — ^the 
jokes missed fire certainly, but so they would 
have done at any other time. Ireland pro^ 
nounced against the Minister, and again 
enlivened the scene by another little in)- 
temecine war, in which Munster scoffed 
mightily at, and was scoffed at mightily, bjr 
Ck)n naught. 

The night wore, and the great guns roared 
not. Timid cries of " divide" broke out as 
two or three bores successively rose. 

Watching his opportunity, and springing 
up after the very stupidest of these, in order 
that he might snatch and man^e him b^ 
way of an opening compliment to the House 
(which tolerates bores wonderfully, but re- 
joices to see them tortured), the great Leader 
of Opposition stood in the battle. A perfect 
and accomplished debater, calmest when 
apparently stormiest, -with a studied ton'e 
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for every taunt, and a practised gesture for 
every gibe. His shaft missed no mark, his 
arm struck no blow short. He appealed to 
ancient principles, to historic names, to the 
honourable traditions of party, to the proud 
elements of the constitution, and he urged, 
in accents alternately sonorous and bitter, 
that for an old principle, the advisers of 
the Crown had substituted a Manchester- 
made expediency; that they read history 
backwards, as witches read prayers, and 
with the same desire, that of raising a de- 
structive fiend; that they had abandoned 
party traditions for disgraceful huckster- 
ings, and that if they had hitherto abstained 
from destroying the constitution, it was 
chiefly because they had hoped to make a 
"better bargain by selling it. With these 
and a few other gentle imputations, deli- 
vered in the most masterly and artistic style 
of which oratory is capable, and with a 
glowing eulogium upon the party with which 
the speaker was advancing to save the 
country, he concluded one of those dashing 
and deadly philippics, which are a feature 
in Parliamentary history. 

Ten men rose at once as he sat down, 
for men get audacious at midnight, and 
like the Glendoveer, are ready to stand 
forth in Seeva's sight against the most 
dreadful K^ah. The Speaker selected the 
tithe of patriotism, and Carlyon, in his 
place in the pew, only waited to see that 
the chosen member was a dull good man 
on the Government side. 

" If they will hear him," he thought, •• I 
can manage." 

And sometimes they will hear. After a 
brilliant display it is not unrefreshing to have 
a dullard for a little while. Hence many 
men get an audience which it is to be hoped 
they do not misunderstand. The House 
did not cry the speaker down — and Carlyon 
left it. 

" To Lincoln's Inn Fields," he said to a 
smart cabdriver, " as hard as you can go, 
and a shilling a minute for eveiy minute 
under ten." 

Heaven help the old women at the cross- 
ings that night, if there were any; but old 
women, male and female, must be run over 
sometimes for the good of the country. 

In about fivc-and-twenty minutes later 
something was put into Francis Selwyn's 
hand. The bore had just sat down, and 
another on the opposite side was pleading, 
amid the impatience of the House, for a 
very few words only. 



" Hear, hear," said the Minister, to the 
surprise of a good many around. The 
orator looked gratefully across the House, 
and really felt sorry that he was going to 
abuse the man who had interfered for him. 
Even members of Parliament have human 
feelings. 

Selwyn looked through what had been 
sent him. It was a pamphlet, with pages 
turned down and marked. His qaick eye 
saw what was supplied, and for a moment 
he smiled, as if tempted to use it. But his 
lip curled the next instant. He leaned 
across to a subordinate colleague, a lawyer 
of the readiest and most unhesitating 
oratory. 

" Would you like a brief," said Selwjm 
with a meaning look, and holding out the 
pamphlet. The other seized it, and with 
the preternatural barrister-skill, further 
improved by House of Commons practice, 
extracted all its value in a few seconds. 

" O, rather 1" said he, in reply to Selwyn, 
and with an eager determination which 
made Selwyn laugh. 

Down went the bore and up got the 
ministerial barrister. He dashed at the 
opposition leader like a falcon, and paid 
him back sarcasm for sarcasm, and insult 
for insult, shouted against his shouts, and 
sneered against his sneers. Coarse but 
effective, the onslaught told; but, when 
brandishing the pamphlet in the air, he 
brought it down ux>on the table as impres- 
sively as if it were a document he had kept 
for years to be ready for that night, and 
amid the derisive cheers of the House, 
stated that it was a corrected report of a 
speech delivered not a very long time since 
by the honourable leader of the Opposition, 
in which he avowed sentiments utterly 
hostile to those he had expressed that 
night : the cowp told as such things always 
do. As, in a high, clear voice, the Minister 
read passage after passage, with comments 
of ironical cheering, re-echoed (as in the 
Cato case) " to show that the sarcasm was 
unfelt," and the long lines of menibers 
waved up and down with excitement, 
Bernard Carlyon actually began to think 
that he had done something for the nation. 
He was a young man, and we must not be 
too hard upon him for being pleased with 
himself that he had remembered the mis* 
chievous document, the less so that after 
the division, which took place an hour 
later, and the ministers were defeated by a 
I majority of fifteen, Francis Selwyn intio* 
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dnced him to three or four of them in the 
lobby as the gentleman who had brought 
down the pamphlet, and that in reply to 
his disclaimer of any merit beyond that of 
memory, the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, who is a classical scholar, said with 
a good-natured smile, 

" You have profited by your Eton gram- 
mar, Mr. Carlyon. In tempore venisHy quod 
oimwuan est primum.** 



CHAPTER XVin. 

THE PERILS OF THE DEEP. 

It is due to our friend, Mr. Paul Chequer- 
, bent, to say that when he sat down to the 
banquet which he gave to himself and Miss 
Livingstone, in honour of his triumphant 
acquittal at the bar of justice, he fully in- 
tended to depart into the country on the 
following day. But a dinner, even such 
a one as can be procured at a London res- 
taurant's, too frequently changes a man's 
course, and converts intentions, which 
might become the basis of very meritorious 
actions, into a portion of the pavement 
whereof the Spanish proverb tells us, and 
which, if such proverb represent fairly 
what is going on elsewhere, must be in as 
constant a state of disarrangement as the 
pavement in our own metropolis. Mr. 
Chequerbent, yielding to the spirit of the 
convivial board, at which all man's best 
feelings possess him, expressed his convic- 
tion that the kind attention Miss Living- 
stone had shown him, at a period when 
such service was most valuable, deserved 
some other recognition than a mere dinner, 
and that a very poor one, and he justly re- 
marked that so few people behaved pro- 
perly in this world that virtue ought not to 
go unrewarded. He therefore demanded 
what Angela would like as a memorial of 
the day which, if justice were done, would 
go down to posterity with that of the ac- 
quittal of the Seven Bishops. 

'* Seven bishops I whatct;cr were they 
tried for ?" asked Angela, whose reading on 
such matters was restricted to the memoirs 
of the Scotch gentleman with roses tuU his 
shoon. Jack the painter, Suil Dhuv the 
coiner, and such other historical personages, 
whose cases have been reheard at the foot- 
lights, and reproduced in penny feuiUetona^ 
with a coloured frontispiece. 

'* They were obstinate parties," said 
Paul, "who always voted against King 



Charles having any money for his ships, so 
one day he came down to the House of 
Commons and seized them, saying, * Take 
away those baubles.' The ladies in the 
ventilator called out that the king ought 
to have had too much sense to be there, on 
which Oliver Cromwell held the Speaker 
down in his chair, and told the soldiers to 
fire at the ladies." 

" Good business," siid Angela, whose 
theatrical eye saw a tableau at once ; " of 
course the manly soldiers refrise to fire upon 
helpless women, but let fly at the bishops, 
who fall on the ground in white dresses 
left, ladies shrieking in gallery opposite 
prompt, red coats of soldiers right upper 
entrance, king with crown and robes in 
centre. Suddenly the parliament burets 
into flames, and curtain down on red fire. 
I wonder if old Muzzy, who does our first 
pieces, ever read of it. Write down for 
me where the story is to be found." 

This little parliamentary episode being 
arranged, Paul reiterated his demand to 
know what Angela would like. 

" O, never mind anything now, Paul, 
dear," said Miss Livingstone, " the weather 
will be finer soon, and then you must get 
me up, regardless of expense, to go to 
Hampton Court, and no end of places, but 
my bonnet looks very well at present, and 
so does the blue plaid, esx)ecially since I 
have altered the sleeves, and quite fit to 
go out in.** 

"Then PU tell you what," said Paul, 
" one day more will not make much differ- 
ence in my going away, and we'll have an 
out to-morrow." 

" But you are sure you won't get into any 
trouble by it," said Angela, ** because that'» 
all nonsense, you know, for the sake of a 
holiday. I am sure I often look at the 
bright sky of an evening, about six, and 
think how nice it would be to go and walk 
quietly in the fresh air, instead of turning 
out of the sunlight into a den where one 
must spend seven or eight hours in the heat» 
and dust, and smell, and gaslight, exerting- 
and exciting myself till I am ready to drop \ 
but I never was forfeited, for all that." 

"I should be forfeited about twenty 
times a-week," said Mr. Chequerbent, ** and 
I only wonder why you professionals are so 
loyal, knowing how particularly quickly 
managers pitch you to the deuce, if they 
can get hold of anything likely to be more 
profitable." 

** Some do, some don't," said the little ac- 
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tress ; *' at the Frippery, where I sprained 
my ankle, they were kind, and sent me 
wine and jelly, and a railway ticket, when 
I got better, for me to go to my aunt's at 
Sevenoaks." 

" They could afford to do that," said the 
sceptical Paul, " never paying any salaries 
to anybody who is well." 

" Ah, some people are paid there," said 
Angela, " though, of course, for appearance 
sake, they are bound to declare they never 
get a shilling. Fancy Placket, for instance, 
as selfish an old card as lives, stopping 
there all this time without his money. It's 
only the poor things who can't help them- 
selves that are not paid." 

*' Just so," said Paul, " and — ^but now look 
here — ^where shall we go to-morrow ?" 

" All places suit this child." said Angela, 
smiling, " provided she is taken the great- 
est care of, and everything of the best 
is provided for her." 

** It has been very hot to-day," said Mr. 
Ghequerbent. " If it is like this to-morrow 
we'll go on the water." 
. *• I am agreeable," said the young lady. 
** But now, will you mind doing me a fa- 
vour?" 

" Will you do me the favour of naming 
it ?" said our Paul, politely. 

"Perhaps it will bore you, but never 
mind for once. I want you to let Mrs. 
Bong go with us. She's a good old soul, 
and behaved very well to me when I was 
out of an engagement, and hardly knew 
which way to turn. It would be such a 
treat to her. Do you mind very much?" 

" I don't mind at all," said Paul, who was 
goodnature itself; " but she will look such 
a thundering Guy — won't she ?" 

" Not at all," said Angela ; " she looks 
very respectable in private life, and some- 
times smartens herself up prodigiously, if 
she happens to have an extra shilling, poor 
old thing. Once, you know, she was a very 
fine woman indeed." 

. *' I don't know it," said Paul ; " but my 
father may have heard his grandfather say 
ao." 

" Nonsense, now, Paul. When she was 
Miss Stalkinghorse she was greatly ad- 
mired by the Duke of Cumberland." 

" I know," said Paul, " but he broke off 
with her before he fought the battle of 
Culloden in seventeen hundred and forty 
something, about a hundred and ten years 
ago. It was very cruel of him — ^but that 
was his nature, — and she has never heard 



fh)m him since. However, she shall go 
with us, if it's only to comfort her. Where 
does she live ?" 

*• Over the water," said Angela. " I will 
send her a note to-night, and we will fetch 
her in the morning. Shall I meet you on 
the bridge ?" 

** On Hungerford Bridge, at eleven. Miss 
Livingstone," said Paul; "and be good 
enough to remember the right one, as I 
knew an engaged couple who made a si- 
milar appointment, and one of them mis- 
took the bridge, so they walked up and 
down in parallel lines, for six hours, one on 
Hungerford, the other on Waterloo, actually 
within sight of one another, if they had 
thought of looking, and then rushed home 
and indited furious farewells for ever. So 
think, if you please, of being hungry, and 
of fording a river without your shoes and 
stockings, which no young person could 
better afford to do than you." 

"How shockingly rude you are!" said 
Miss Livingstone, with a little imitation of 
prudery. " And now put me into a cab 
and send me away to my work. No, I will 
not have any coffee, but I will have some 
maraschino before I go." 

How Paul passed that night matters not. 
He had his own reasons for keeping away 
from that part of town where he was 
likely to encounter acquaintances, and 
there is some reason to think that he be- 
guiled the hours by visiting a series of very 
ungenteel entertainments of a musical and 
dramatic nature, the prices of admission to 
which varied from twopence to sixpence, 
and at most of which he followed the cus- 
toms of the place by taking a great deal 
of miscellaneous refhsshment. At length, 
which may mean towards two o'clock, he 
judged it time to go to bed, a feat which 
he performed at a quaint old inn look- 
ing upon Smithfield, and much patronised 
by farmers and other bucolic persons, 
whose business is still transacted upon the 
death-place of Wallace and Wat Tyler, 
In the morning, after an economical break- 
fast in a room much like a vault, into which 
huge men in rough coats were perpetually 
tramping, and demanding Muster Boggles, 
Muster Whawp'n, and other friends, and 
drinking stimulants, on the chance of those 
gentlemen coming in (which they never 
did), Paul, feeling a good deal soddened, 
and not over delighted with himself, made 
his way westward. It was a lovely morn- 
ing, but the sun shone rather more brightly 
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than seemed to Paul in good taste — a fault 
"which people who spend the over-night as 
he had done, are apt, I am told, to find 
■with weather which makes the virtuous 
quite radiant. Little Angela was very 
punctual, and they set off into the wilds of 
Surrey in quest of Mrs. Bong. 

In a tiny, ill-built cottage, in the middle 
of a large, dreary nursery-garden, Mrs. 
Bong resided. As they entered the gate, 
which was an enormous distance from the 
house, a tremendous voice came down upon 
the wind, and bore a greeting which might 
have been heard through a storm. An- 
gela's pleasant little organ was exerted in 
return, but was utterly inaudible by her 
friend until the space between them had 
been diminished by a good half, when, by 
dint of extreme straining, Angy contrived 
to say — 

" Sorry you've got such a bad cold. You 
can only whisper." 

*• Come along, you saucy thing," roared 
Mrs. Bong, with a kindly smile, strangely at 
variance with that portentous voice. And 
as they approached, Paul could quite 
make out that she must have been, as An- 
gela had said, an exceedingly fine woman 
in her time. The commanding figure was 
not entirely unpreserved, and the face, 
worn as it had been by a hundred troubles 
and a thousand coats of bad rouge, retained 
a pleasant expression. The eyes were still 
bright, and there was a sort of melan- 
choly animation which seemed to say that 
the poor woman was heartily tired of life's 
drama, but that she would play her part 
with spirit until the last long " wait." 

** And so you have found the old lady at 
last," said Mrs. Bong, whose voice toned 
down to manageable thunder as soon as she 
got her visitors into the smallest room that 
ever held a sofa bedstead, a great black 
chest of drawers, and a mighty arm-chair, 
besides some ordinary and puny furniture. 
** And now sit down ; you get upon the 
sofa. Sir, and you here, Angy. And now, 
will you have some beer after your walk? 
Iton't say no, if you'd rather not." 

*• We don't know the liquid," said An- 
gela. 

♦' Never heard of it," said Paul. " But 
gtill one would like to learn, and if it is 
anything cool and refreshing, we are not 
too proud to try it." 

In a minute, a not over-clean, but hand- 
some lad was vigorously dragged from an 
outhouse, a squealing dusty kitten was 



torn from one of his hands, and fk jug 
thrust into the other, before he could well 
shut his mouth after his first astonishment, 
and his aunt's finger indicated a solitary 
house with a new blue sign-board appended 
thereto. He was started at full speed, but 
Paul suddenly dashed after him. 

•* Halt, young Shaver," cried Hr. Chequer^ 
bent, arresting him, and putting a shilling 
into his hand. " Mind you say that the 
beer is for me, the Bight Beverend the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and give them 
this, and then you'll get it good. Now* 
cut." And he went back to the room, to 
which his hostess had not yet returned. 

" What were you saying to the poor boy 
Paul ? " asked Angela. 

" Oh, nothing ; only one dont want the 
old girl to be spending her money for us ; I 
daresay she has not too much of it. But 
tell her tQ make haste and get ready." 

*' Put a pin through your nose and look 
sharp, aunty Bong," cried Angela. "I'll 
come and quicken you." 

Left to himself, Paul took a survey of 
the contents of the apartment. On the 
walls were likenesses of the Reform Minis- 
ters, published at the time they earned that 
imposing name. The Lord Grey was scowl- 
ing frightftiUy, and menacing the throne 
with a huge roll of parchment, inscribed 
THE BiL; the Lord Brougham, in a wig, 
was waving over his head, as beseemed his 
energetic nature, another roll, lettered 
WHOLE BHi ; while the Lord John Russell 
was indignantly slapping his bosom with a 
third vast parchment, marked and nothing 
BUT, three Parliamentary feats which Mr. 
Hansard shamefully omits to chronicle. 
The room was littered in every conceivable 
way. Half a dozen yellow-covered play- 
books, much worn, lay about, and all the 
lines belonging to Mrs. Bon^s parts were 
scored under for convenient study. There 
was a dream-book, stated to be a correct 
reprint from one which the Emperor Napor 
leon always consulted on the eve of battle, 
and therefore especially useful to a lady ; 
and there were some treatises on crochet, 
improved by the various figures being filled 
up with eyes and noses, and adorned with 
legs and arms, by the amateur labours of 
visitors. And the apartment was further 
enlivened with a mass of tarleton, soiled 
satin shoes, dress linings with thread all 
over them, play-bills, pink stockings, various 
belts, half a cookery book, a basket of 
greens, and some gold and silver trim- 
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mings, divers ginger-beer bottles, and a few 
other trifles. But presently the Shaver re- 
turned with the fluid he had been sent to 
fetch, and looked very wistfully at the wet 
halfpence constituting the change, which he 
honestly paid over to Paul. 

"You may keep that. Sir," said Paul, 
reading the boy's look ; ** but conditionally, 
mind me, on your not laying any of it out 
in jewellery or race-horses, which bring so 
many young men to destruction." 

The Shaver grinned prodigiously, and 
again rushed ofl*; and from his walking 
about, late in the day, with no eyelashes to 
speak of, it has been surmised that he ef- 
fected an ineligible investment in gun- 
X>owder. But he was seen no more until 
after his aunt and her visitors departed. 

Paul and his companions made for the 
Borough, where he insisted on stopping to 
buy himself a flat, shining, sailor's hat, 
leaving his own in the vender's care. They 
reached the London Bridge Railway sta- 
tion, and then Mr. Chequerbent announced 
that he proposed to go to Gravesend, and 
demanded what time his friends must be in 
town to discharge their duties to the pub- 
lic. Mrs. Bong's theatre did not open for 
the season until next Monday, so she was 
sorry to say she was her own mistress. 

" So am I," said Angela, " for a wonder, 
for there is a ben to-night, and I am in 
neither of the pieces." 

" Who's Ben ? " asked Paul, puzzled. 

*• I am not sure whose," replied Angela, 
not seeing that he was mystified, '*but I 
think it's the Jovial Vaccinators and 
Priendly Confluent Scarlatinas who have 
taken the house between them, and they 
have got up the Surgeon ofParis^ the Blade 
DoctoTt and the ballet of St. VUus's Dance, 
as appropriate to the occasion. They al- 
ways have a good benefit." 

" Ben — ^benefit — video^carpo, ttviggo *'8Bid 
Paul. And away they went for the city of 
shrimps. 

"And how are you getting on, aunty," 
asked Angela, as soon as she was ensconced 
in a comer of one of the large carriages on 
the North Kent Railway, 

" Oh ! pretty well, my dear," said Mrs. 
Bong, in deep and melancholy tones. "The 
money is regular, such as it is. But it is 
hard work to earn it. For the last six 
weaks, and till we closed, I headed a con- 
quering army, and also a baud of brigands, 
every night, with five fights; but that's 
notlUng. But I had to be carried over the 



rocks, tied on a wild horse, which with my 
weight is rather nervous business ; and I 
have had to double a part which poor little 
Mrs. Scurchin was obliged to give up, being 
as ladies do not wish to be when they have 
to ride on an elephant, and slide down by 
his trunk. Then we have a nautical piece 
three nights a-week, and I have rather a 
tiresome bit in that— I have to hang iirom 
the mast, in a storm, wliile the ship rolls 
and pitches up and down, and this goes on 
as long as the applause comes ; one even- 
ing they kept me swinging for ten minutes 
— and the week before last the thing broke, 
and I fell through a trap and bruised my- 
self sadly. I was obliged to lay up one 
night, but they stopped my salary, and that 
wont do, you know, with five mouths to 
feed, so I crawled to work again directly. 
And our rehearsals are very heavy, with so 
much spectacle; and I f\illy expect to 
break my limbs one of these mornings out 
of a cockle-shell of a car which they are 
trying to make six horses bring in on their 
backs, at an awf\il height, and me in it>—» 
the poor things kick so and get so unmerci- 
fully beaten ; but Brax swears it is as safe 
as a cradle — a cradle on the tree-top, I tell 
him. However, it's only slavery for life» 
that's one comfort, and it'll be all the same 
a hundred years hence, that*s another." 

" By Jove," said Paul. And he became 
thoughtful for full three minutea, consider- 
ing how hard some people worked for a 
morsel of bread. But his meditations did 
not last, and he rattled away in his usual 
style until they reached Gravesend. 

"We'll dme at Wates's" said Mr. Che- 
querbent, " and in the meantime we'll em- 
bark on the bosom of the deep. I hope 
you are good sailors." 

Having ordered dinner, Paul sallied forth 
upon the httle pier in front of the hotel, 
and was beset by half a dozen owners of 
boats, each of whom, with that good feeling 
peculiar to the race, assured him that every 
one of the rival candidates was a rascal, 
had no number or licence, kept an unsafe 
vessel, and was generally, hopelessly, and 
utterly worthless. But Paul knew his men, 
and speedily slanged them into tolerable 
silence. He made choice of a clean boat, 
handed the ladies in, and immediately be« 
came intensely nautical. 

" You may sheer off", skipper," he ob- 
served to the boatman, as soon us tlu* sail 
was set, " I shan't want you," 

"Good gracious, Paul," said Augela, 
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••you mean to take the man, I hope. I 
am certain you can't manacle the boat. O 
law !" and she really looked frightened. 

" I'd better go with you, Sir," said the 
man. 

"Nonsense," said Mr. Chequerbent, in- 
dignantly. *' Do you think I can't manage 
a bit of a boat like this? I'd sail her to 
Margate with my eyes shut." And he per- 
sisted in turning out the man, and Paul, 
taking the tiller in hand, the boat glided 
from the pier. 

•*No luck about her," shouted one of 
the disappointed candidates. "Find her 
way to the bottom, I should say.'* 

Angela heard the speech, and looked so 
discomfited, that Paul stood up in wrath, 
^nd solemnly promised the fellow the best 
pnnch in the head he had ever received 
when they should return, and took note of 
the man's appearance with the fhll intention 
of redeeming his pledge. 

A light breeze caught the sail, and they 
went pleasantly enough down the river. 
The roar of a Scotch steamboat was Angela's 
first fright ; but Paul managed to give the 
imonster a wide berth, and they danced 
gaily in the waves of her wake. And he 
got pretty decently away from the dark 
hulk of an emigrant vessel lying near. 
Paul began to be convinced that he was a 
first-rate pilot, and proceeded to discourse 
very learnedly to the ladies upon the mys- 
teries of navigation. He pointed out the 
various craft, explained the characters of 
schooners, barks, brigs, cutters, and yachts, 
and was quite eloquent about luffing, tack- 
ing, hauling your wind, putting up your 
helm, and so forth. He was a little taken 
aback by Mrs. Bong, who, from playing in 
nautical pieces, had learned about as much 
as most " yachting men " know on such 
subjects, and who ventured to correct his 
allegation that port and starboard were the 
same thing, and that larboard was the 
right-hand side of the vessel ; but as, ac- 
cording to his custom when confused^ he 
offered a bet on the subject, Angela would 
not believe him wrong. On went the little 
boat merrily, and a little nautical song 
jfrom the pretty actress was introduced with 
much appropriateness. 

*• How glorious to be upon the waters, 
and feel that you ride them as their 
master ! " said Paul heroically. " After 
wliich sentiment I will refresh myself with 
a cigar — smoke not disagreeable to you, 
Mrti. Bong — rather like it than not of 



course — so do you. Miss Livingstone — very 
good. Then here goes." And he made 
fast the tiller, while he bent forward to get 
his paletot, which he had tossed into the 
bow. 

As he was fumbling for his light, a tre- 
mendous shout from Mrs. Bong came upon 
his ear, and it was followed by a scream 
from Angela. He leaped up, and to his 
especial dismay, beheld a steam-tug drag* 
ging along a huge vessel, and bearing di- 
rectly down upon them, while a perfect 
storm of curses broke from the deck of the 
tug, with an order which would have been 
perfectly intelligible to a seaman, but 
which, in Paul's state of fluster, sounded 
only like a command to go to a very bad 
place indeed. Nearer and nearer came the 
tug, Mrs. Bong thundering her mandates 
to it to get out of the way, and Angela 
screaming and clutching at everything in 
turn in the vain hope of doing some good. 
Paul made a leap at the main sheet, but 
missed his footing and fell down, and 
Angela, seeing what he intended, instantly 
grasped the rope, and pulled it into an un« 
manageable knot; at which Paul, as soon 
as he could recover himself, hauled and 
swore in vain. Then was a moment of 
intense terror for them all, and the next, 
the tug struck the boat amidships, and a 
crash was heard, at which Mrs. Bong 
roared in her fright, while Angela, white as 
ashes, trembled like an aspen leaf, and 
Paul, in a mingled state of wrath, remorse, 
and fear, stamped, raved, and looked help> 
lessly around. In another instant they 
would be under the roaring paddles of the 
steamer. It was but a moment, however, 
for the tug's men, not altogether unaccus- 
tomed to such scenes, were on the alert, an 
enormous grappling iron was dashed into 
the boat, and she was brought up alongside. 
But the crash had been so severe, that «he 
was no longer seaworthy, and the water 
began to pour in through the fissure. 

" We are sinking— we are sinking I 
Save us !^h, save us, if ye be men and 
sailors," exclaimed Angela, her stage re- 
collections coming back to her in the hour 
of need. 

They told better on the Thames than in 
the magistrate's room, and the captain V)f 
the tug, sorely reluctant, however, issued 
the orders to ease and to stop her. Ropes 
were thrown out, and in a few minutes the 
party had scrambled upon the dirty deck 
of the tug. Angela immediately fainted. 
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and Paul, in his efforts to restore her, lost 
a considerable part of the sarcasms which 
were lavished upon him by the crew of the 
tug. But as the pretty girl gaye signs of 
returning animation, he said spiritedly, 

•* Now, be good enough to hold your 
tongues on the subject. You will not lose 
by civility, but you may by insult. The 
affair was an accident, and there is an end 
of it. When can you put us ashore T 

*' To-morrow some time, perhaps," said 
the captain. ** There goes your boat, you 
see." 

And, truly enough, there was the boat, 
filling, and in a very fair way to verify the 
prediction of the discontented mariner on 
the pier. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

I.ILIAN'S WHITE UNCLE. 

Eustace Tbeteltan was the third 
member of the group assembled in the 
drawing-room at Lynfield Magna on the 
day of Carlyon's first visit, and he was 
alluded to by Mr. Heywood in the subse- 
quent and memorable interview, as one 
whose consent must be obtained to the en- 
gagement of Lilian and Bernard. If the 
death-like ashinees of that man's features 
be remembered, it is probable that his 
history will be read. 

Weil-bom, Eustace Trevelyan was the 
son oi parents whose property, though con- 
siderable, was not so large as to enable 
their sons to dispense with professions. 
Sensitive and amiable, but remarkable 
neither for high intellect nor a vigorous 
frame, Eustace passed the ordeal of a pub- 
lic school with considerable suffering, and 
without gaining the mental or the physical 
distinction, either of which, attained in 
that noble but perilous arena, sends forward 
the young victor with so proud a step to the 
sterner battle of life. He was weak at wrench- 
ing out the rich meaning from the subtle 
Greek chorus, slow at planting the rattling 
facer which brings out those shrill plaudits 
from the schoolboy ring. His nature was 
to avoid competition of every kind, and he 
would make way for the youngest rival 
who displayed pluck and push. The boys 
despised, the masters tolerated him. He 
was, of course, taken in hand three or four 
times by teachers, who can do and will do 
so much for a boy with capabilities, but on 
the non-elastic nature of Eustace the most 



earnest effort was wasted. It was found 
useless to apply the ordinary awakening 
process which so often makes a n^lected, 
spoiled, or careless lad discover how much 
he can do, and how particularly essential 
it is to his comforts that he should do it. 
Eustace wept, and struggled to please — fix 
it was his tutor's smile more than his praise 
that the boy desired — ^but it was not in 
him, and a night's toil produced nothing 
but English that was vieions, and Latin 
that was downright criminal. The kind- 
liest remonstrance was urged, the most 
patient assistance was given, and Eustace 
felt grateful, wiped his red eyes, and went 
humbly to work, but Juvenal b^ame aim- 
less, and Sophocles meaningless, in the 
mouth of their feeble interprets. Ponisb* 
ment was inflicted, not wantonly, bat as 
(me of the exi>eriments which, when aU 
else has failed, it is but justice to try- 
Eustace writhed, but the stimnlant put no 
new energy into him. Then there was an 
end of the matter — ^he was let alone ; and 
simply cared fix. What more can a teadnr 
do with such a mind — a teacher with a 
hundred minds to cultivate ? For ninety- 
nine of that hundred, the discipline of the 
great school is salutary and bracing — Eus- 
tace was the hundredth, and the exoeptioni 
The great school did him no good, and its, 
system embittered his young life. When 
in after yeu%, he reflected upon this, he 
had not the philosophy to be consoled by 
the recollection that fdl systems must work 
unpleasantly for somebody, and that so 
small a minority as he represented ought to 
r^oice that the m^ority was so large, ui^ 
stead of complaining of its own onhappi* 
ness — ^but then it has been said that he was 
not remarkable for his intellect. 

Eustace was happier at Oxford, as was 
natural. There the mildest man can r&> 
main unmolested, if he pleases ; and Eustace 
was, by dint of hard teaching, a proficient 
in the art of keeping out of the way of other 
people. The calm, grand old university 
was very kind to him, in the way he most 
wished, that is, he was not troubled. At 
school, he had been compelled, at times, to 
run, to row, and even to fight, but at col- 
lege there is no compulsion to become 
athletic against your will. He neither read 
hard, nor gave wine-parties — ^was neither 
medallist nor pugilist — neither wrangled 
nor chaffed. He was simply quiet and in- 
oiTensive, and he was allowed to remain 
so. Lord Algernon St. Agincourt (himself 
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•crewed) screwed up Eustace's door once, 
and the present excellent Bishop of Bel- 
dragon occasionally threw a cat, adorned 
"With crackers, in at his window, but these 
were the only persecutions which he had to 
record during his college life. 

A profession, as has been said, was ne- 

-oessary for him, and there was a family 

Uving, of some value, marked down as his. 

fie duly received holy orders, and was as 

dnly inducted. And although the Reverend 

£ii6tace Trevelyan was not the man to 

flght the Church's battles, to clear new areas 

^ action for her, and to maintain them 

against all comers, qualities which, it 

would seem, become day by day more ne- 

•^eseary in the servants of the altar, which 

most be missionary, or ruins, his gentle 

nature and conciliating disposition made 

the quiet duties of his rural parish pleasant 

-Miough to the meek priest. Yet, even in 

Hie retired district committed to him, there 

■4>coiirred scenes which he would gladly have 

avoided, strife which disquieted the inter- 

l^ing pastor more than the brawling 

irirals : death-beds, where his calm formulas 

4Uid commonplace consolations became 

nmockeries in the presence of solemn scep- 

-ticism and of maddening remorse. Eustace 

would retire from such conflicts, conscious 

that he had been neither dignified, nor wise, 

nor successftil ; and with a bewildered 

brain and fluttering nerves, would fling 

himself down in his garden, and repine that 

antagonism was a condition of useM ^ds- 

tence, and a condition that even uselessness 

could not escape. 

But a more perturbed lot was destined to 
Eustace Trevelyan, and in due time it fell 
to his hand. The petty irritations, the 
i^Hrker incidents of Ids mmistrations, 
troubled him but for a time, fm* the same 
nature which bade him shun conflict bade 
liim also shun its memories ; and he gra- 
dually trained himself, not unsuccessfully, to 
the habit which dismisses the things of 
yesterday, and looks forward. He was 
calm, but not content. He distrusted him- 
self, his intellect, and his energies, and at 
times he even found a humiliating com- 
fort in the consideration of his own insig- 
nificance. He was nothing — ^he was no- 
lx>dy. This was at least a pledge that, 
acquit himself poorly, meanly as he might, 
there was no circle of spectators to shout 
derision at him, no grave superior to regard 
him with pitying contempt. He was no 
longer at school. He lived on as it were 



by sufferance, but he was un watched ex- 
cept by his own carking, self-reproaching 
spirit, which brought vague charges against 
itself, hints, and whispers, and an ever-re- 
curring consciousness of short-comings and 
unworthin^. Nor had the priest yet 
learned, even in the place whence he taught, 
how all such voices can be silenced. He 
proclaimed the language of the oracle, but 
it fell meaningless upon his own ear. 
During this period of his life, Eustace's being 
was an unhealthy stagnation, at times dis- 
turbed, but only that the stagnant waters 
might again sleep in their sullen repose. 

But the waters were troubled at last, 
though not for healing. There returned to 
his estate in Trevelyan's parish a gentle- 
man who had long resided abroad, that his 
property might recover itsMf fh)m the effect 
of the share its owner had taken in certain 
revels — fashionable when a Regent set the 
fashion. The property was by no means 
clear again, for Sir Frederic Larrendon had 
essayed to live with his betters, and Corinth 
is an expensive locality. But there was 
enough for the shattered man, once a blood, 
and twice a dandy, but now a querulous, 
chalkstony, valetudinarian— -enough for his 
beautiful, black - browed, black - eyed, 
Frenchified daughter, who came with no 
good grace from her Boulogne circle of 
scampish pleasantness to rusticate in an 
English country-house. Flora Larrendon 
liked adoration murmured from under 
moustaches, and forgave it for being scented 
with cigar smoke and seasoned with double 
entendre. Fearless, unhesitating, and un- 
abashed, she was the star of a French 
watering-place, with its ica/rte, intrigue, 
and shiftiness ; but in an English country 
town — all propriety, spite, and Sunday- 
schools — Flora's splendid black hair 
streamed like the hair of a comet. The 
sensation made by the dashing Miss Lar- 
rendon was painftd, and the sentiment she 
excited was something like that of the 
fashionable young woman in the '<Speo- 
tator," who went to a quiet church in 
such, style that "one very wise old lady 
said she ought to have been taken up." 

Flora Larrendon was doomed to her 
rural seclusion, at least until her weari- 
some and exacting father should, like other 
wicked, be at rest, or, at all events, cease 
from troubling. But amusement was ne- 
cessary, and she looked round for it. Her 
state must have been desperate when she 
could find no better game than the poor 
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clergyman. Really, however, she was re- 
duced to Eustace, or plain and ornamental 
needlework, for there was nobody else to 
speak to. The doctor of the town was 
sixty, and of the two lawyers, who were 
gentlemen, one had six children, and the 
other was married to a wife whom he 
liked. There were no country houses 
within reasonable distance, and in fact 
Eustace was the only educated man within 
reach. Flora turned her superb eyes upon 
Eustace, and almost felt compassion towards 
him for the extreme helplessness with which 
he instantly dropped at her feet. As usual, 
the man made no fight at all. It was 
really no victory for her ; it was the poor 
racoon on his tree, calling to the never- 
missing American sportsman, " O ! is it 
you? you needn't fire, 111 come down." 

All that Eustace wanted, and felt he 
wanted in himself, he found in Flora Lar- 
rendon. His slower intellect, his timidity, 
his uncertainty, were all rebuked, but not, 
poor fellow, unpleasantly, in the presence 
of her quickness, courage, and decision. 
She read him at a glance, and needed not 
to notice twice his nervous entry into her 
presence, his colour lieightening at the 
shortest notice, or his wordy and unprecise 
6I>eeohes (so different from our epigram- 
matic snip-snap, nous autres Franfoia)^ to 
see how fragile a person was her spiritual 
pastor and master. Her real difficulty was 
to avoid frightening him by too much en- 
couragement, for she had quite perception 
enough to know that he was«a gentleman, 
find sensitive, and that a very little extra- 
demonstration would scatter the flirtation 
to the winds. But the good Flora managed 
very well, and Eustace loved for the first 
and only time in his life. I wish that 
Flora had been a better girl, for she did 
great good to Trevelyan. 

The passion awoke him. He had, 
hitherto, been little better than a maun- 
dering boy ; he became a man. He turned 
a new face upon the world, and confronted 
that which the world turned upon him, 
physically, as well as morally. The step 
grew more steady, the eye more resolute, 
the voice more decided. The moral nature 
hardened into firmness. Eustace began to 
do his duty as one who had himself to 
answer to, but who was not afraid of tlie 
tribunal. He submitted less to dictation 
from others, and insisted more upon his 
position and dignity. The priest asserted 
himself, and demanded reverence for his 



credentials. The change was sudden, ud 
though there were few subtle-souled psyd^ 
logists in his parish, the effect was notei 
In a less sensitive nature than that of 1^ 
velyan, it would have been less observaUb 
This elevation and improvement EustMi 
owed to Flora Larrendon. But in her pn' 
sence there was little of it seen. Than 
Eustace was what he had been on thdk 
first interview. It would seem as if tb9 
had then, and at once, fallen into relatiil 
attitudes, which were not to be distarixi 
and this Eustace himself felt, and wotdf 
not have changed it if he could. He knoi 
that he was stronger as against the woii^ 
and he was content to owe that stren|l 
to the woman before him. He loved, wd 
yet was grateful ; the paradox was ia W 
nature. It will not be found in that at 
many men. 

Far less strange was the fact that Hi 
love reacted. When the flirt took thi 
parson in hand, it was a heartless snatd^ 
at a victim. When Flora and TrevcM 
became intimate, and frequent intorijl 
enabled the gentle priest, in some d^gM^ 
to unveil the better part of his natoi^ 
Flora Larrendon, in her turn, was reJ^doA 
It had so chanced that in her life she haf 
never come in contact with a character lito 
Trevelyan's. Its externals were ridicukMI 
especially to a girl educated as Flora hiB 
been, but, when these were penetratei 
there was something better beyond. Shi 
had read through the diamond oemeit 
with which various other natures had beoi 
faced, and had found rubbish behind tbt 
glitter. Breaking through the opaqM 
crust which surrounded the real charaetff ' 
of Eustace, she found — among other triiei 
— a heart. As with the name of the aidit 
tect of the Fjrramid, graven on the maridf^ 
over which lay the plaster inscribed with 
the title of the tyrant who commanded Hit 
edifice, when time had removed the wortli* 
less inscription, the writing worthy <f 
honour was revealed. And Flora read it,iBi 
her old solace, her French novels, weresoise- 
what neglected, and she began to speak moR 
gently to that good-for-nothing old father. 

Here might have ensued a pleasant 
story — ^how the two spirits, mutually iai' 
proving and assisting one another, becant 
one, and how the two faiths were pledged* 
and how Eustace, growing more maalyi 
and Flora more womanly, they married, 
and, presenting nearly the best type d 
marriage and its object, made each otherU 
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happiness thenceforth, and until the pass- 
ing bell. But it was not to be so. 

They were all but formally plighted. 
Flora met him on his ministerial rounds, in 
the peasant's cottage, in the village-school, 
"by the bed of sickness, and was zealously 
taming her wild heart to his loving hand. 
One day he had ridden to some distance to 
visit a brother clergyman, and was return- 
ing home somewhat rapidly in the twJUght, 
when his horse started and flung away 
feom an object lying in the road. Tre- 
Telyan had reined in and dismounted, to 
make out the cause of the animal's fear, 
liefore he noticed that a gate which opened 
into the road had swung across it, and that 
the field was one of Sir Frederic Larren- 
don's. Flora, a fearless rider, had been 
aware of the hour at which he would return, 
and had set out to meet him. It could be 
tmt matter of surmise that she had dashed 
across the field, instead of taldng the 
Iwidle-lane, that she had put her horse at 
the gate, and that he, deceived by the ap- 
proaching shadows, had struck it, and it 
had swung open. At least so said those 
who sought to disengage the body of Flora 
ih>m the clutch of the half-maniac priest, 
kneeling, raving, and blaspheming if the 
Ivlld noises wrung from torture have a 
guilty meaning. 

*' The liair is long, and thin, and grey, 
t>nt its greyness, and a stoop, manifest even 
while he is sitting, seem the traces of suf- 
fysting rather than of age. But the strangest 
characteristic of his face is its utter blood- 
lessness. Its whiteness is startling, and 
troubles the eye. It is a nearer approach 
to the ashiness of death than we might 
deem that life could make, and live." So 
was Eustace Trevelyan described, but many 
j^ears had then rolled over his head. 
. There were new phases of trouble for 
that man. Strangely, as some may think, 
when the first shock and agony were over, 
Eustace regained hiscalnmess with no long 
delay. He would not leave his parish, 
though an exchange was offered him, and 
though his duties would daily lead him 
where the memories of his sorrow must 
tpting up at every turn. He spoke much 
and often, and never hesitated to speak of 
lier who was gone, or even to dwell upon 
the fearful event. Her tomb was his espe- 
cial charge, and he covered it with inscrip- 
tions. These were all in the ancient lan- 
guages, and were read by few in that 
obflcnre country town ; but one who could 



interpret them would have found that they 
all spoke of gloom, of sadness, and of 
terror. The grave for him who traced these 
lines, was the mansion, not the door. One 
line was repeated on all four sides of the 
tomb — it was this, 

^tti tremcttbum rst xaariU saaammfuOT. 

But there was no one to ponder on the 
words, or to muse on the process which 
might be seething and rending the brain 
which had suggested them. 

The pastor did his work, and, as it ap- 
peared to those among whom he laboured, 
well. The sick were tended, the poor were 
visited, and the Eternal Truths were spoken ; 
nor did Eustace shun the secular portion of 
a country clergyman's duty ; offenders were 
pointed out to the law, and the hardness 
of those who would grind the faces of the 
pauper was checked at the instance of his 
spiritual protector. And when, after about 
a year's time, it was suddenly bruited about 
that Hr. Trevelyan had crossed the country 
to his bishop's palace, and, entering his 
Lordship's presence in his surplice, had 
slipped it off befbrehis bewildered superior, 
and casting himself on his knees, had 
prayed to be relieved of his ordination 
vows, none were more astonished than the 
fiock which had beheld him doing his pas- 
toral work so regularly and efficiently. 

Such a scene, however, did take place. 
Eustace had thrown himself at the feet of 
his bishop, and implored that hands which 
had bound on earth might loose on earth, 
and that the credentials, by virtue of which 
he spoke with authority, might be cancelled. 
The good bishop was puzzled, for though 
the prayer was wild, and its being granted 
was impossible, the reasons the suitor 
assigned were such as no man could treat 
lightly. Had he uttered one incoherent 
sentence, the bishop could have summoned 
assistance, but Trevelyan, at the episcopal 
foot, spoke better than he had ever spoken 
in his life, and the kindly-natured prelate 
had something of the sensitiveness of 
Eustace himself, and recoiled from the 
idea of transferring to a mad doctor a man 
who in admirable and earnest language 
was pleading to have a weight taken off, 
which he felt was crushing him — to be re- 
lieved of a Nessus robe, which was burning 
into his vitals. His Lordship could only 
raise Eustace from the ground, and beg 
him to take advice as to the state of his 
nerves. 
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Eustace Trevelyan wes, however, mad. 

He was watched, and finally placed 
wader restraint, but it was one of the 
mildest kind, for he had always been 
gentle, and his phase of insanity, as it de- 
velop^ itself, was one of sadness and fre- 
quent terror. The thought of his ordina- 
tion vows came upon him but seldom, for a 
newer and a more material fact had been 
8ni>eradded. It was the fear which had 
crouched and whispered in those dead lan- 
guages on the tomb of the lost one — ^the 
fear of Death. To this terror he yielded 
himself with a species of involuntary readi- 
ness. He spoke of it, he read of it, he sur- 
rounded himself with all that might remind 
him of it, and yet it would throw him into 
paroxysms like those which shake the frame 
of the victim to hydrophobia when the 
plash of water is heard, or its surging seen. 
It was the fear of the death itself, and not 
of what might be beyond, that tortured 
him. He would sit for hours, reciting pas- 
sages with which his religious avocation 
had stored his memory, and in which the 
tomb is spoken of as a prison-house, as a 
pit, as a place of darkness and forgetfUl- 
ness. And these he would vary with 
verses, sung in a moaning key, and culled 
from all those grim hymns with which un- 
authorized expounders have, through years, 
terrified young and sensitive minds, by a 
cruel mingling of the material and the 
spiritual ; those Ijrrics, too coarse for the 
Greek mythology, too grovelling for the 
worshipper of Odin, but accepted as 
Christian interpretations of the most re- 
fined and most exalted mysteries. These 
Eustace Trevelyan would mutter and moan 
over for hours. But be was not content 
with mere words ; he would eagerly select 
pictures and other representations of mor- 
tality, and with these he would adorn his 
spartment, to tlje very curtains of his bed, 
making gentle reproach if any one sought 
to remove them ; and the relics of mortality 
itself had even a greater attraction for the 
diseased brain. At first it was thought 
well to oppose this morbid taste, but the 
extreme suffering into which the poor crea- 
ture was thrown byany such demonstrations, 
and the abject weakness with which he 
petitioned to have back his ghastly toys, 
prevented any prohibition being continued. 

Bo you remember the skeleton which 
sat in Aspen Ck>urt ? 

Not that Eustace Trevelyan sank into 
imbecility. When, for the time, he was 



relieved from the death-terror, he waaoli I 
and mild in his manner, neither isolttiil I 
himself fr(Hn those with whom he dwdt, 
nor abiding silently among them, at istb 
manner with many who are dmih^ 
afflicted. The original character cf Ui 
intellect seemed to be invserred in itsnte 
EuAtace still shunned all exposition, aadk 
compliance with the wish of tAben mfM 
remain with them, converse with them,aii 
even bear his part with a semblance tf 
cheerfulness, which wnnetimes deedwdl 
casual observer. Bnt it was s of ruwfli l to mil 
that all that he did seemed prompted, Mt 
by his own will, bnt by an instinctirederin 
to avoid offending ; and eren more sanm^ 
ful to watch the ftartive glance wfaidi hi 
would direct towards the face of any of Ul 
companions, if he imagined that he kil 
done anything to cross their wishes. Wki 
he passed into the charge of Lilian, imdfl 
circumstances which will be explahied bf* 
and-by, it became a study and a duty wift 
her to observe these eager, timid glaaeeib 
and to meet them with a ready and » 
assuring smile, until at length poor EnstaN 
acquired a child-like habit of looking to 
Lilian for approbation of his acts tad 
words, a habit hardly less piteons than Ui 
previous apprehensions. Ifr . Heywood aim 
treated him with exceeding considerstioi; 
but then the feminine tenderness and the 
vigilant watch were wanting, and at timet 
the intellectual man forgot the need of hli 
helpless brother, and the ftdl prond eye ftS 
coldly on Trevelyan, who woold qairer 
under its gaze. But never was an unbiq>i9 
and bereaved man more kindly eared fif 
than Eustace under the guardianship in 
which we found him. 

One feature more in his insanity wtf 
connected with his terror of death, and 
that was his clinging to what seemed to 
hold most promise of life. To the yoiing» 
and especially to children, Eustace attached 
himself, as if in their society were some 
charm against what he dreaded so deeply. 
His gentle manners easily won the yoongert 
to his side, and if permitted he would tSt 
for hours in such companionship, soothed 
in being allowed to hold some little hand 
in his, and almost happy if a Joyous child 
would nestle by him, or make a pillow of 
his knee. And it was chiefly to childroi 
of that nature that his affections swayed—* 
those whose life was most a sport, and in 
whose veins the healthful blood ran 
merriest. For — and more than one pang 
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iras caused by the strange antipathy — he 
would -withdraw from the caress of a child 
whose pallor or pensiveness seemed to give 
Bote that its days might not be long with 
us. And slight as was the manifestation, 
and timidly as Eustace would edge away. 
Ids gesture, which might have something 
of prophecy in it, would set a mother's 
lieart throbbing wildly, and send her from 
liis presence in a passion of tears. 

His history has been sketched. In him- 
self a man of no mark, Eustace mighty 
under ordinary circumstances, have plodded 
llis undistinguished way through life, 
neither honoured nor happy, but with per- 
liaps something more and something less of 
suffering than falls to those at once less 
sensitive and less forgetful. But his being, 
alternately agitated and stagnant, was 
once stirred to its depths, and its 
Titality, suddenly put fully forth, vindicated 
itself for that once, and then ceased for 
ever. In some old book of sea-travel, there 
Is a story which may parallel the case of 
!Eustace Trevelyan. Becalmed at evening 
in one of those western seas, and beguiling 
the weary time as they might, the sailors 
1)ronght on their deck a vessel of the 
phosphoric water in which they were 
floating. The luminous appearance ceased 
on the withdrawing the water firom the 
deep, and the vessel stood dark among them. 
But there was a chemist on board, who 
fetched from his chest a phial of some 
potent acid, and poured it into the black 
water. In an instant, and roused into an 
intolerable agony by that deadly liquid, 
the chaos of sea insects in the vessel put 
forth their myriad lights, united in one 
intense and lustrous sparkle — and were 
dark. No chemist's charm could ever wake 
them again. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A PARTY AT THE TEMPLE OF JASVS. 

It was very good of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Botherhithe to keep open 
house at this period of the political crisis, 
for they both detest crowds, and have been 
actually known, after twenty years of 
Biarriage, to spend a whole month in one 
of their country-seats without a single 
visitor, and in what they are intrepid 
enough to call, and, it is believed, deluded 
enough to think, the enjoyment of one 
imother's society. It is hardly necessary 



to say that the world did its amiable utmost 
to affix a disagreeable significance to their 
matrimonial amity. First, it was urged 
that they were stingy, but the good-natured, 
c^en-handed couple speedily lived down 
this scandal. Then, something was hinted 
about the state of the Marquis's intellect, 
and little Baldy Curlew, whose mission, in 
this world, is to account for things, dis- 
covered that a great aunt of the family 
had, in the year 1773, been under restraint, 
which, as times go, was almost enough to 
establish the desired conclusion. But, 
unluckily for Curlew, the Marquis came 
out with a mathematical treatise which set* 
all the universities of Europe assailing him 
with eulogies and diplomas. Then i>eople 
said it must be the Marchioness, and specu- 
lated whether she kept out of society for 
fear of meeting some only man she had 
really loved ; but this hypothesis was in- 
conveniently met by the utter impossibility 
of fixing upon the dreaded man, with any 
decent show of probability. Next, the 
Eotherhithes were suspected of religion, and 
both St. Bamabas's and Exeter Hall were 
closely watched by the social police, but 
no criminating evidence, Tractarian or 
Evangelical, could be obtained; while on 
the other hand, the unconscious couple 
attended Ascot and the Opera with much 
regularity. So the solution was left to 
time, and the world is quite certain that 
one of these days the truth will come out. 
Of course it never occurred to the world 
to attribute the phenomenon to its real 
cause, but the simple fact was, that the 
Marquis was sincerely attached to his wife, 
that the Marchioness loved him very 
earnestly, and that they were both accom- 
plished people ; he having a good deal of 
the student's nature, and she liking best that 
which best pleased him. Anxious to avoid 
personalities, I will not say a great deal 
about people whose infirmity is not so 
common as to prevent their being easily 
recognised, but it is fair to record, that 
among the innumerable sacrifices made by 
patriots at the period of the crisis, that of 
the Rotherhithes, who held all crowds to 
be a bore, was not the smallest, as will be 
admitted by those who recollect that at 
the same eventful date, several expectant 
statesmen sacrificed their previous princi- 
ples. 

It was, however, but common charity on 
the part of the Rotherhithes to ofier a 
neutral ground, where men could meet their 
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ft-iends and enemies without being com- 
promised. There was a maf:^ of bewildered 
politicians, who, just then, could go nowhere 
with safety. The various leaders on both 
sides kept their doors shut, meditated a 
little on their intended policy, and a great 
deal on speeches explanatory thereof. To 
the houses of avowed partisans, of lesser 
note, it was of course dangerous to go until 
patriotism saw its way. But Rotherhithe 
Bouse was a harbour of refuge, where the 
political men of war could lie at anchor, 
and indeed lie in any way that occurred to 
them. The Marquis had politics, but they 
were in his proxy, and his proxy was in 
the hands of a good anc^ great man, in 
whose keeping many a good and small 
man's conscience was better placed than if 
its owner had retained it. The Marchioness 
had more decided politics, but they were 
chiefly foreign and very impartial. She 
cultivated reftigees of all kinds. So that a 
man had run away from something, the dear 
Marchioness cared little from which side he 
had escaped. She was Britannia in minia- 
ture. Poles, Carlists, Magyars, Jesuits, 
Reds, Whites, and Blacks, were sure of a 
place under the Rotherhithe aegis. And 
the story of each victim in succession pro- 
duced its due efi'ect on her kindly nature, 
and she is said to have rather pestered the 
Foreign Secretary with the startling reve- 
lations brought over by the -polyglotprotigSs, 
who supplied her with new and variously 
coloured light upon European interests. 
But neither Lord Rotherhithe nor his wife 
was a party adherent, and their house was 
one which the most timid time-server could 
haunt without fear of consequences. And 
when the crisis came, and the cabinet fell, 
the Rotherhithes, who had not given a 
dozen dinners during the season, fairly set 
Rotherhithe House open. It was rather 
supposed that the Earl of Rookbury, who 
delighted in moving about in such gather- 
ings as a crisis assembles, and tormenting 
those who were already afSicted, had coun- 
selled the Rotherhithes to this hospitality. 
For he was a sportsman of the atrocious 
class, who strew food for the poor birds, 
and then fire upon them, inhospitably. 

The Rotherliithes had " entertained a 
small and select party at dinner;" and 
among the entertained people were Lord 
Rookbury and Francis Selvvyn, who, as 
usual, had a theological fight, this time on 
the article on Justification, in which, as 
Selwyn was getting the advantage, Lord 



Rookbury went away to hear an act o« 
Lucrezia Borgia. There was also a new 
bishop there, a very handsome man, who 
took no part in the controversy, and pov 
haps listened with the faintest possible cuii 
of his fine lip, as a professional tcill when 
amateurs go to work. Next to his lord> 
ship had sat the dandy democrat, Cla- 
vering Dorset, of whom the bishop had 
been a little afraid, knowing that on l^e 
sul]ject of religion and aristocracy, Dorset's 
avowed faith, like the Book of Esther, con- 
tained no such word as God or Lord. Bat 
then Claveringhad behaved with exceeding 
propriety, and had gone so far in agreeing 
with the bishop on the topic of edacation, 
and likewise on that of the Philharm<»iie 
Concerts, that his Lordship was quite 
pleased, and thought, in his heart, that if 
the people were led by no worse men than 
Dorset, they could not go so very wrong 
but that sermons and church extension 
might do the rest. There were a few other 
people of quiet note, and the Rotherhithef 
would have been tolerably pleased with the 
dinner, but that a crowd was to come 
in later. 

Selwyn had good naturedly got an 
evening invitation for his young Secretary, 
who had commenced his duties, and had 
given some satisfaction to his chief by the 
tact with which he had dismissed a jobbing 
deputation whom it would have beenincon- 
venient to the ex-minister to receive. 
Carlyon had managed to convey such in- 
tense regrets on the part of Selwyn that he 
could not see the party, and had so suc- 
ceeded in impressing upon them, that, if 
there were one subject in the world to 
which the Minister devoted mornings of 
study and nights of reflection, that subject 
was the best way in which EelrPie Island 
could be made a naval d^pat^ that the cour- 
tesy of Selwyn had been trumpeted at half- 
a-dozen vestry meetings. And the feat did 
the more credit to the Minister and to the 
Secretary, seeing that the former had 
utterly forgotten the appointment until the 
deputation was announced, and the latttf 
had only time to catch a few hurried words 
from Selwyn and to get up the points front 
the Eel-Pie memorial as he walked down 
stairs to turn the memorialists out. Ber- 
nard had, therefore, honestly earned hia 
card for the Marchioness's party. 

That amiable person had also extended 

her invitations to all her presentable 

I refugees, and there were a good many pio< 
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turesqne heads and well-waxed moustaches 
sprinkled among the party, and much 
French and Italian swelled the miscella- 
neous murmur which, varied hy pleasant 
feminine laughs, came upon the ear as one 
ascended the grand staircase. As Bernard 
went up. Lord Bookbury, who had only 
waited to see Grisi poison her son, and was 
now marking the people who arrived, called 
to him. 

**Well, Mr. Carlyon. Constructing a 
new ministry, eh ? What do you keep for 
yourself?" 

** I thought of asking your Lordship what 
you considered me fit for," said Bernard. 

** Ah ! that's quite another matter. Sup- 
pose you take the colonies — they will im- 
prove you in geography, and as nobody 
cares about them, any little blunder at 
starting will do no great harm. There's 
always a run for the colonies when there's 
a change — so many rising men want to 
qualify themselves for more serious busi- 
ness. Bo you know the Marchioness? No? 
Ill present you." 

The introduction made, Carlyon was 
going on through the rooms, but Lord 
£ookbury detained him. 

" Stay here a little — never mind the 
women — a statesman's mind should be 
above such trifles. Here's Acton Calveley, 
another young man whose geography will 
bear improving, vide his last book, passim. 
He has a notion that the new men will give 
him something, whereas they'll do notliing 
of the kind, for two reasons. Well, Calve- 
ley, are we to congratulate you ? I heard 
your name mentioned in a very high place 
this morning." 

"I believe that — a — ^nothing is settled,*' 
said Acton Calveley, in a confidential voice 
and with a very mysterious look, for both 
of which Lord Kookbury resolved to take 
instant vengeance. 

" I am sincerely sorry to hear you say 
that, Calveley," said his Lordship, in a tone 
of great interest, " as it implies that you 
are not to be congratulated. Were it other- 
wise, you would have, known that all is 
settled." 

Calveley tried to smile, but it was harder 
work than a man at his time of life ought 
to be put to. 

** Your information is always so unex- 
ceptional. Lord Rookbury, — and yet I am 
disposed to think that you are mistaken, — 
at least premature." 

** My dear Acton," said Lord Bookbury, 
with an air which implied that he was I 



going to put the matter beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, "tJiis gentleman — you 
should know one another, by the way, Mr. 
Carlyon, Mr. Calveley — ^this gentleman ifr 
private secretary to Mr. Sehvyn. I sup- 
pose I need say no more." 

" Certainly," said Acton, " that is autho- 
rity which — ^but I must speak to Lady 
Botherhithe." And he entered her presence, 
rather abruptly for so very well-mannered a 
person. 

*' Eligible young man, that, for an Under 
Secretary," said Lord Bookbury, looking 
after him for a moment. "What could 
you have to do with it ?" 

**That is exactly what I should have 
asked him, if he had waited," said Bernard. 
" But why did you refer to me ?" 

" To show you what feather-heads these 
talented young men are. You must study 
such people, as you will be in contact with 
a good many of them in your time, Mr. 
Secretary Carlyon." 

Bernard did not answer, but he thought 
that, on the whole, Calveley was in a more 
respectable position than the Earl, who had 
simply acted a lie, and had mystified the 
younger man. Besolving, if he had an 
opportunity, to undeceive the latter, so far 
as his own share in the afiViir was concerned, 
Carlyon again entered the saloon, and made 
his way through the crowd. Flresently he 
met Selwyn, who was coming away. 

** Make the best use of your time, Mr. 
Carlyon," said the ex-minister, smiling. 

** Good advice from anybody," said an 
exceedingly pretty woman, with a dark 
eye and a slightly resolute lip, who wa& 
looking earnestly at Selwyn as he passed — 
"but ftom you it sounds like an awful 
warning. Anything excessively dreadful 
going to happen?" 

Selwyn looked for a moment as if the 
rich musical voice of the speaker were 
not particularly welcome to his ear, but 
the expression on his well-trained features 
was so evanescent that it escaped Carlyon , 
if not the lady. 

" Who could speak of dreadfltl things to 
Mrs. Forester," he said with a half smile^ 
and would have passed on, but an ad- 
vancing group compelled him to pause fisr 
an instant, and the painted feathers of Mrs.. 
Forester's fan lay on his arm. 

** Why do you avoid me — why do you es- 
chew me ?" she said, in a low, earnest tone. 
" You understand the word — it belongs ta 
your own school. You hate me." 

" Fancy," said Selwyn, coldly. 

H 
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"No^lBhe whispered, "you will not take 
the trouble ? I am uot worth your hate ? 
That is the thought in your brain at this 
tnoment. I can read it." 

"You are a first-rate actress in charades, 
they tell me, Mrs. Forester,'* said Selwyn, 
still with a cold, but very courteous man- 
ner, ** but we all make mistakes at times. 
See, there is Alboni going to the instru- 
ment — how delighted we are going to be !" 

" No affected pleasure, Mr. Selwyn. You 
are knoven to care nothing for music. But 
anything to evade an answer. Sit here 
and listen to Alboni, and I will promise 
not to interrupt your newly-discovered 
sensations.** 

The ex-minister's glance was not one 
of gratification at being thus ordered to 
take his place beside one of the most 
charming women in London, but he could 
liardly disobey the command, and as he 
sat doven he met the keen eye of Lord 
Bookbury, who was watching the scene 
with evident amusement. As soon as the 
Earl saw that Selwyn had observed him, 
he made a little mocking bow, so slight 
as to be unnoticed, except by his theolo- 
gical friend, and then walked away, and 
planting himself before the picture of 
-Joseph and Potiphar's wife, which hangs 
1)etween the windows, afl^ected to study 
the story. 

The finest contralto voice in the world 
then silenced everybody, until the artiste, 
with a frank, hearty smile, put out one 
plump arm for the gloves which a Duke 
handed to her, and the other for the bou- 
quet, over which a Field-Marshal had 
kept vigilant guard. Amid the well-bred 
raptures which followed, Mrs. Forester said, 

** I humbly hope she has repaid you for 
the vexation of having to sit by me for 
five minutes.** 

" What strange things yon say !** replied 
Selwjm. 

" And who drives me both to do and to 
say strange things?** returned the lady, 
reproachfully. 

" The Devil, I believe,'* said Selwyn to 
himself, but he framed the reply somewhat 
more courteously for the lady. "Is that 
another charade ?" he asked, laughing. " I 
give it up." 

" You will exasperate me into firenzy one 
of these days, with your mocking cold- 
ness, and your resolution not to understand 
and appreciate me, Francis Selwyn," said 
the lady, bitterly, "and then upon your 
« conscience will lie any folly I may commit. 



I do not believe you even read my letten. 
Do you, now ? On your honour as a go- 
tleman ?" 

" I read all letters," said Selwyn, with 
affected solemnity, "and my tecretaiy 
there, Mr. Garlyon, folds, indorses, and fiks 
them. He is a most accurate person, I 
assure you. Mr. Carlyon, I have the pies- 
sure of introducing you to Mrs. Forester. 
Mr. Carlyon's taste for music is highly cul- 
tivated, and he will be able to tell yon 
whether Alboni's last embroideries mn 
legitimate or not." And Selwyn mansged 
to retreat while speaking. The look wldeh 
followed him was not an amiable one, nor 
was it lost upon a couple of perfectly 
dressed young men who stood near. One ot 
them was handsome, and wore dark mooi- 
taches, which descended at so acute ^ 
angle that their point up at his non 
seemed to connect the arrangement with 
the invention for keeping a horse ham. 
throwing down his head. The other wii 
very fair, snub-nosed, rosy, and whlskerleii, 
with straight hair and a huge chembV 
wings cravat. 

" I say, Alfred," said tiie monstsdied 
one, " how that Mrs. Forester bmres Selwyn. 
The poor fellow has no peace of his life.* 

" Serves him right," replied the gentie* 
man addressed as Alfred, glancing down st 
his magnificent studs. " Why don't he tefl 
her to furi. I should like to catch her <v 
any other woman boring me, if I dida*t 
choose to give her encouragement.** 

Having thus amiably delivered himseU^ 
the speaker, a Mr. Manvers, made his W17 
into one of the smaller rooms, and finmd 
that son^e kind of scene was in pr ogwm. 
There was quite a carowd of girls and mea 
encircling somebody, who seemed borily 
making arrangements for a display i 
ingenuity. Being a smallish person, Hi, 
Manvers soon penetrated to the heait 
of the mystery. One of Lady Bottier- 
hithe's fcxreign pets was preparing Is 
" distinguish himself," a process whidi lU 
except the best class of foreigners dem 
necessary in society. The actor in qnestka 
was a fat man, with rather short legs, over 
which his trousers were severely tightoied. 
He showed an ample expanse of white 
waistcoat, and his hair was cn^ped so 
short, and so fastened back with cunning 
appliances, that his large elephant esn 
were brought into almost undesirable fno- 
minence. With eyes very wide apart, with 
a huge and terrible nose, and with a blaek 
hedge of coarse monstaehe bristUnf 
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his month, he might perhaps have been 
called hideous hy those whose standard of 
beauty is conventional. He was addressing 
his very select audience in perfectly good 
English, but illustrating it with continental 
energy. 

•* I must tell you," he said, " my dear 
friends, that as regards music, I am, myself, 
wild, mad, frantic, insane, distracted, in 
short, lunatic. But what I am going to 
tell you about a wretch who blasphemed 
music in the person of one of its noblest 
professors is as true as the stars. You all 
know me, all Europe knows me, all the 
world knows the name of Maximilien St. 
Croix d'Or; therefore, I would not lie to 
you. Attend." 

With this modest logic, M. Maximilien 
took a chair in the centre of the admir- 
ing circle. 

" You all know," he said, " that grand 
and glorified opera of the heavenly Carl 
Maria Von Weber, I mean, of course, Der 
Freischutz. I need not speak about it. 
You know every scene. Attend. When 
that opera was first given to the world, I 
was a student of medicine in the town of 
Sarlzburg. I sang, smoked, danced, drank, 
loved — ^what is a student's life ? My best 
fHend, Alexis Lamidoff, a young Russian, 
shared my song, my tobacco bag, my part- 
ners, my wine-— everything," added the fat 
man, " but one — the heart of my Lavinia." 

A little laughter here hinted to the nar- 
rator, that sentiment was ineffective in an 
English saloon. He remembered how in 
Germany fUll-sized men will grunt their 
sympathy at a love-tale, but he went on. 

" Der Freischutz was produced at our 
theatre. The students attended en masse. 
Alexis and myself sat side by side. The 
opera was triumphant — it was a glory — ^it 
was a madness. Yet there were some who 
resisted its inspiration. Among them, I 
grieve to tell you, was my own dearest 
friend, my Alexis. He saw no beauty in 
those wild and demoniac wailings, and he 
turned the sweet love-strains to ridicule. I 
bore it long, for the first notes had done 
their work on me, and I could have gone 
proudly to death for the man who thought 
out that god-like overture. Scene by scene, 
the hearts of Alexis and myself became 
more and more estranged. I remonstrated, 
I implored, I entreated, I wept,'but he was 
first cold, then angry, then insulting. 
Finally, when the terrific scene opened, 
and Caspar, surrounded by the skulls, and 
with the fire-eyed owl beside him, dragged 



'Adolph into the diabolical circle, and pro- 
nounced the incantation, amid thunder, 
and the shrieks of the owl, and the howls 
of the demons, Alexis burst into a scornful 
laughter, and hissed. Yes, he, Alexis Lami- 
doff, dared to hiss Von Weber. I can tell 
you little more — my love was hate — I 
struck him, and in a fierce battle we rolled 
under the seats, and were both kicked out 
of the theatre. We mutually swore a 
deadly revenge, and parted for ever." 

** Deuced amusing — ^glad it's over," drawl- 
ed a haughty-looking guardsman to the 
pretty girl on his arm. " Will you have an 
ice?" 

" But I do not thhik it is all over," said 
the young lady. " I must hear it all. It's 
delightfiil." 

** Too violent for my taste, but as yon 
please," replied the guardsman, with the 
air of a martyr. 

" But times changed," said M. Maximi- 
lien, wiping his forehead with a pocket 
handkerchief, and looking at it, to see 
whether the dye came off his hair ; " and I 
had for some years left the medical profes- 
sion, and had become the manager of the 
opera in the city of Schlossaltenburg. The 
revolution broke out. I did my best to 
keep my opera going, for music has no 
party. When the aristocrats triumphed, I 
wrote a song in their glory, which my 
prima donna sang in an ecstasy for loyalty 
wrapping the Duke's banner around her. 
And when they were murdered, I wrote 
another song in glory of the revolutionists, 
which my prima donna sang in an ecstasy 
for liberty, wrapping the tricolor around 
her. All went well. Among my operas I 
revived D&r FreischutZt with great splen- 
dour, and though my actors were fighting 
in the barricades in the morning, and could 
not attend rehearsals, still our ensenibii 
was superb. But one afternoon, after 
much fighting in the streets, I was called 
to the hospital to see one of my perfor- 
mers, who had been wounded. As I consoled 
him, my eye fell on the face of a badlp- 
hurt patient on another bed. He wore a 
uniform, crimson with blood, dark with 
stains. It was Alexis, who had entered the 
military service, and who had come to 
Schlossaltenburg to fall upon our barri- 
cades. Our eyes met savagely. Each re- 
membered the oath of deadly vengeance. 
That night he died." 

M. Maximilien sprang from his chair, 
and clearing his way right and left amid 
the circle, seized a footstool, a vase at 
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flowers fh)m a side-table, a candelabrum 
fh>m a bracket, and snatching several hats 
from their astounded owners, proceeded to 
range the various objects in a circle on the 
floor. Casting his eyes around, he per- 
ceived one of those quaint little owl-ink- 
stands which stare an author out of coun- 
tenance, and this he placed on the chair by 
his side. Then tearing a poker from the 
hearth, he sprang into the ring he had 
made. 

" I am Caspar. Bound me are the skulls 
fh)m which the fiend-light is to gleam out. 
Here is the devil-owl. But where is 
Adolph? Ha!" he exclaimed, seizing in 
his strong and brawny hand the startled 
Mr. Alfred Manvers, he dragged that dan- 
dified young gentleman over the hats, and 
into the ring, and, despite his uncomfortable 
protests, held him, as in a vice, amid the 
laughter of the spectators. 

*• Do not laugh," he thundered, " but 
attend. I have told you that Alexis died. 
The guardians of the hospital were my 
friends. It is enough. Three nights later, 
Der FrelschiUz was performed — the theatre 
was crowded, shouting, maddened. I was 
the Caspar. The incantation scene came 
on, and Caspar stood, as now, in the ring, 
and by his side the shuddering Adolph. The 
dreadful music was played, the skulls 
flamed out, the owl shrieked, the demons 
yelled, and Caspar, as now, fell upon his 
knees, holding a human skull on the point 
of his sword, as a sacrifice to the fiends. 
Ha ! ha !" he shouted, holding up another 
hat on the end of his poker, " that skull was 
the skuU of my friend Alexis. * My friend,' 
I exclaimed, * you have hissed the music of 
Der FreiscfitUz. Now you assist at its per- 
formance — ^have I kept my oath ?' " 

The group broke up, some of the girls 
being the least in the world fluttered by the 
story, and the grim intensity with which 
M. St. Croix d'Or had told the last portion. 

" Of course you believe it," said Lord 
Bookbury to Mrs. Forester, w^ho, on Ber- 
nard's arm, had been listening to the catas- 
trophe. 

" I believe everything," said beautiful 
Lucy Forester, " it saves one such a world 
of bore from intelligent people who are 
anxious to explain things you doubt about." 

" Quite right," said Lord Bookbury. 
** Well, Calveley, any fresh news ? I told 
you how things were going, but you did 
not look as if you believed me, though you 
saw I was speaking to Mr. Selwyn's confl- 
dential secretary." 



*• Who, however," said Carlyon, • b^fs to 
disclaim having frunished Lord Rookbury 
with any information, or having had any 
to furnish him with." 

" That's the way these young diplo- 
matists talk," said the Earl, coolly. ** They 
have no conscience. The statement comes 
well from him, as, now that Selwyn is 
gone, he and I are the only persons in 
the room who know that there is to b<B no 
new ministry." 

Acton Calveley looked astonished. Mrs. 
Forester looked astonished. Bernard Car- 
lyon was going to look astonished, when 
he remembered the peculiar talents of Lord 
Bookbury. The Marquis of Botherhitbe 
came up. 

** I want to speak to you, Bookbury. 
Selwyn has told Maria that they ara all 
back again. Can she have mistaken him ?" 

" No, she never mistakes Mr. Selwyn,** 
said the Earl, looking straight at Mrs. 
Forester as he spoke. " Bat then the 
Marchioness is a person of tact." 

The answer might have been in AraUe 
or Chinese for aught that it conveyed to 
any of the hearers except the lady, ^o 
struggled hard against a flush, and kept it 
down. 

" How you all stare !" said the EarL 
" Mr. Selwyn's own secretary, too, pre- 
tending that he did not know this after- 
noon that the Queen, on the Duke's ad- 
vice, has ordered all the Ministers back 
to their places until ftu*ther notice. Yes, 
Mrs. Forester, Mr. Selwyn and all, with a 
thousand apologies for anticipating your 
inquiry. It is time of peace again, now, 
my dear Marquis, and yonr Temple of 
Janus may close as soon as you like. The 
crisis is over, and the country rather bettff 
than could be expected." 



CHAPTEB XXI. 
cnrarLY intended foe IiAwters. 

The Hall of the Law Society, in Chan- 
cery Lane, has various merits, and one of 
them is the remarkable talent with which 
the architect has jammed it into the nar- 
row slit which alone could be spared to 
it in that costly territory. The interior 
of the IJall is handsome, and many bills 
of costs must have been duly pai'd before 
the funds for raising the structure could 
have been accumulated. The portrait of 
one of the oldest and most honoured mem- 
bers of the profession is the only oflfering 
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hj the fine arts to their sulky sister, de- 
scribed by Lord Coke as " the Lady Law, 
who loveth to lie alone." There are lec- 
tures delivered, at night, to the rising ge- 
neration of legalists ; and under the same 
roof, moreover, is a veiy good club, whose 
wines are choice, and have been shed in 
honour of many verdicts gained — and lost. 
It was into this Hall that Mr. Bernard 
-Carlyon and about a hundred other gentle- 
men, who had paid their country one 
hundred and twenty guineas, were inducted 
^one morning, in order to its being seen 
how far they were qualified for getting 
back that liberal outlay, and perhaps the 
odd thousand or thirteen hundred pounds 
which their fees and five years' probation 
had cost most of them. 

Most of the men looked as if they had 
t)een reading hard, and these were calm 
and confident enough. But there were a 
few who had scorned any preparatory 
training, and had been very vauntful un- 
til within a few days of the appointed 
date, when they suddenly grew frightened 
and laid out for themselves a system of 
reading which no one but the man who got 
through Euclid at breakfast (omitting the 
childish ABC and D and the foolish pic- 
tures) could ever accomplish in the time. 
Consequently they came up, ill with their 
t^gantic efibrts, and flustered at their in- 
efficacy. It was a little piteous to hear 
a few of the questions these men put to 
•better informed Mends, and the helpless 
want of mental digestion displayed by the 
inquirers. Among them there was a fast 
young gentleman, named Blibcr (somewhat 
of our friend Mr. Chequerbent's school), 
who was especially conscious of having 
neglected his studies. He, in his despair, 
had devised a small theory of nmemonics, 
which he trusted would help him to recol- 
lect some of the more salient points in the 
Jaw creed. He had been living rather too 
hard in more senses than one. Coming up 
to Bernard, whom he knew, he said, in a 
low voice, 

" I say — do me a favour. Ask me a 
x^uestion or two, such as yon think the fel- 
lows inside will put." 

Carlyon laughed, and, knowing his man, 
asked him a very simple Chancery ques- 
tion indeed— one equivalent to asking a 
young lady over her first music-book, how 
many semitones there are in an octave. 

" Stop," he answered, " don't hurry me. 
I'll tell you. lYilliam, that means a bill ; 
resurrectionist, that's revivor; dont hurry 



me — last part of the TimeSt that's supple- 
ment." 

" Just so, a bill of revivor and supple- 
ment," said Bernard. " I think I like your 
system, but you have only answered half 
the question." 

"I know that; I'm going on," and he 
struggled to recal his imagery. " Confound 
it, if they would examine me in my own 
chambers I should be perfect, because I 
know to what comers to look for my 
signs, but here I am lost. Bevivor and 
supplement, well, so far so good. Then 
there's a nobleman's eldest son William, 
that's a second title to the bill ; and then 
a chap beating clothes, that's abating the 
suit ; and then, a theatrical bespeak, that's 
praying a specific performance. No, I 
dont seem to have got what you ask. 
Try another." 

*• Yes — what's that dirty fellow eyeing 
you in that curious way for? He looks 
like one of Tango's men. Are you afraid 
of anything ? Shall I speak to him ? It 
won't do to be caught to-day, you know." 

** Would you be so good ?" returned the 
fast man, looking round in some trepi- 
dation. 

Bernard had seeji this sort of thing, and 
the watcher and he came quickly to an un- 
derstanding, promoted by Carlyon's fin- 
gers coming into contact with the others 
dirty paw for a moment. 

" I can't say after to-day," said the man 
mysteriously. 

" After to-day, I dare say he don't care," 
said Bernard, " and he's always to be 
found, you know." 

** No go," said a keen-faced, dark-eyed, 
not ill-looking person, evidently of the 
Hebraic faith, gliding from behind a co- 
lumn — "I must have him, Mr. Carlyon. 
The clerk to the firm that sues is actually 
standing there, going up to be examined. 
He sent over for me. There's no help, 
unless he had the sense to bolt, and now 
it's too late." 

" Deuced hard upon a fellow, on the day 
on which his chances all depend. I'll 
speak to the other man.'* 

" No go, I tell you. He's now pointing 
at Bliber with his thumb, behind his back. 
What an ass Bliber was not to cut. Ah, 
he's going to try it now, but it's of no 
use. Exactly so, the other man is pre- 
tending to be friendly and really stopping 
him — see. Between you and me and this 
stone post, it don't matter, for Bliber's no 
more chance of passing than that cab — 
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which is passing, yoall say. Not bad. 
My boy, Solomon, who's eleven, has picked 
ap more law. Mr. Bliber, Sir." 

The capture was made, and Mr. Bliber 
was in the custody of the sheriff. He 
looked rather depressed, poor fellow, as 
he departed across the street with the 
c^cer. 

*' I'll come over to yon as soon as this 
is done," said Bernard ; " keep up your spi- 
rits. And," he said, rather loudly, ad- 
dressing those about him, **if any other 
person has apprehensions, I advise him 
to be off at once, as there is a gentle- 
man here," and he looked at the infor- 
mant, ** whose good feeling at such a 
time teaches him to point out his fellow- 
eandidates to the bailifEs." 

The individual in question, an under- 
sized, wiry, rather unclean looking per- 
son, angrily desired Mr. Carlyon to mind 
his own business. 

" I should recommend anybody to mind 
his own business, rather than entrust it 
to such dirty hands as yours," replied Ber- 
nard, a retort which, being impertinent 
rather than witty, told with great effect 
upon the by-standers. One of them, a 
stalwart young Scotchman, brought a long, 
lean, but heavy arm upon the hat of the 
small man, and inextricably bonneted 
him with the blow. The doors at that 
moment opened, and the blinded man, 
struggling in his hat, was hustled by the 
indignant crowd, and thrust with many 
kicks into the rear of the group. And as 
several of the men, as they went in, 
gravely assured the door-keepers that the 
fellow was a well-known pickpocket, the 
entry which he was ultimately permitted 
to make into the Hall was not altogether 
triumphant. 

For the awful ceremony of the examina- 
tion, rows of tables, covered with green 
baize and furnished with writing materials, 
ran up the Hall, and at the end a trans- 
verse table was placed for the examiners, 
who were leading members of the profes- 
sion, and gentlemen in whom it was im- 
possible not to place the fiillest confidence. 
The ^candidates took their seats, and there 
was a pause for some minutes, during 
which recognitions were made and quiet 
jokes exchanged. 

The printed papers of questions were 
next handed round, and it was with a 
sort of flutter that the majority of the 
candidates eagerly skimmed the list to see 
what was their general chance of making 



satisfactory replies. There were about 
eighty questions, and these were divided 
into six or seven classes, each set being 
propounded in reference to some separate 
department of law. Bernard speedily saw 
that in four of the classes he was per- 
fectly easy, and that he could give a suffi- 
ciency of reasonably exact replies to the 
remaining queries. The distincticm will 
be understood, when it is mentioned that 
in the more aristocratic offices oonveyano- 
ing and chancery practice are chiefly at- 
tended to, while in others common law 
is the sheet anchor. Criminal law is almost 
exclusively confined to certain establish- 
ments, and few of the generality of yonnc 
lawyers know more about it than they 
learn firom the police reports. 

In the first hidf hour there was a dead 
silence, every man stadying hia paper. 
The seats are placed at such a distance 
that communication between the candi- 
dates is not easy, and there is, besides, a 
sort of gentlemanly patrol constantly walk- 
ing up and down to see that men do not 
help one another. But they manage to 
do a little in that way, and small roUs 
of paper might be seen gliding along the 
green baize, like miniature billiard-balls, 
in several directions, sometimes in any 
line but that desired by the propeller. 

An hour passed, and a few of the more 
rapid candidates completed their work, 
and successively carried up their replies 
to the examination table. Carlyon was 
not among the first group who went up, 
nor was he latest. Long after he had left, 
a large body of the candidates sat, and 
some of them lingered until late in the 
day. Considering that no young lawyer 
receives the slightest training or direction 
from his employers as to his course of 
study, beyond, possibly, a recommendation 
to buy one or two of the standard books, 
and as there is no recognised system round 
which his reading can be concentrated, it 
is creditable to the shrewdness and indus- 
try of the rising legal generation that 
they manage to collect so large a quantity 
of infcnmation, and to pass their exami- 
nations creditably. 

It was contrived that the story of the 
bailiff and the man who had pointed out 
the victim should reach the examiners' 
table, and possibly, when the paper was 
brought up, the tone of the receiver was 
more brusque than it had been in other 
cases. But the unclean little individual 
knew his work, and had done it fairly, and 
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however glad the authorities might have 
been to pluck a man by no means likely 
to adorn the profession, they would not com- 
mit the injustice of straining the slightest 
point against him. I am pleased that he 
was kicked, hut I should have been sorry had 
he been plucked, for, unclean and discour- 
teous as he was, and mean as appeared 
the act he committed, I fear he had no 
option — he executed the express orders 
given him by the firm which he was serv- 
ing. A gentleman would have refused 
compliance, but this person was not one, 
but had his articles given him, as the 
phrase is, in exchange for exceeding hard 
service, and on a miserable stipend 'he 
was just keeping aUve a long white sickly 
wife, and seven or eight little children, as 
wiry and as unclean as himself. How he 
had scraped together his stamp-money is 
only known to himself, and perhaps to 
some disreputable clients in the Borough 
for whom he collected rents and did all 
sorts of work at over-hours. He was a 
poor, struggling, ill-conditioned creature, 
but I do not know that he ought to have 
been ruined. Such men, however, wriggle 
into thd profession of the law, and those 
who are unfortunate enough to come in con- 
tact with one of them never quite forget 
it, even in the acquaintance of a hundred 
high-bred and honourable fellows, nomi- 
nally of the same calling. But this is an- 
other sense in which the law — and not the 
London Tavern — ^is open to ** everybody." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

MR. CARLTON'S CORRESPONDENTS. 

No. 1 .— Thb Missss Wilmslow. 

Aspen Court, Wednesday, 
and several other days. 

Dear Mr. Carlton, 

"We have devised a much better 
plan than yours. Instead of our writing 
separate notes to you, and boring you with 
the same things three times over, which 
we should very likely do, we intend all 
three to join in the same letter, and so 
each can relieve the other. This we con- 
sider a most clever invention, and what- 
ever merit it has belongs to Kate. [A great 
story. Amy thought of it first. A.] First 
you will, of course, be naturally anxious 
to know how the squirrel is. Well, it is 
dead. We think that the poor thing's loss 
is entirely the result of Amy's allowing it 



to nibble a cake of vermilion out of her 
colour-box. [We dont think anything of 
the kind, Bernard ; it was frightened to 
death by a strange cat. A.] However, 
I)erhaps it is for the best, for it used to 
eat holes in the new curtains, and though 
munma is sorry it is dead, we think she 
used to set the window open to let it run 
away, which was very artM of her. We 
tell her we should like her very much if 
she were not so artful. [She's a dear. A.] 

We suppose that you go every night to 
the Opera, and, therefore, we expect that 
you will send us some new music, of tho 
best kind, but it had better not be too 
difficult. Tou will easily guess whose lazi- 
ness dictated this last sentence. [Not mine. 
A.] Kate and Emma can now manage 
Giomo d^orrore tolerably well in their own 
estimation, but their parents do not listen 
to it with much enthusiasm, mamma say- 
ing that we **want practice," and papa 
telling us, in rather strong terms, that we 
want diable ! Kate thinks that if she could 
hear it once given by the first-rate people* 
she should know, at all events, where our 
weakness is. As for Amy, she scarcely 
ever touches the instrument, except to 
ridicule us. [Do not believe them. She 
practised yesterday. A.] Yes, while we 
were putting on our bonnets. 

Martha brought us in four hedgehogs- 
yesterday, but they are stupid little 
things, and we are going to send them 
away, because papa sets Blue at them, and' 
the foolish dog gets his nose all scratched 
to pieces. There is a superstition about 
them, it seems, that they keep off evil eyes. 
We told this to Lord Rookbury, who has 
been over here several times, and he laughed 
heartily, and said something in French which 
we could none of us catch. Perhaps it was 
a proverb, and you know it ? Lord Rook- 
bury seems to have taken a great liking 
for papa, and walks about the grounds with 
him for an hour together. They seem to 
have known a good many x>eople in com-^ 
mon, whom they call by the oddest names. 
[Mamma dont like the Earl. A.] Amy has 
no right to say this, Mr. Carlyon. Manmia 
has never said anything of the kind, and 
we have scolded Amy for putting it in» 
but she insists on having her way. [They 
know it as well as I do. A.] Pray take 
no notice of such nonsense. 

You must write very soon and tell us 
how you are going on, and how you like 
your new engagements. Amy says that if 
there are any young ladies in the tamily 
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you are not to offer to improve their writ- 
ing, as hers does yon no credit. It is right 
to say that she has not written a copy 
since you left. She has now run up-stairs, 
we believe to scramble over one, in order 
to contradict this. 

Dear Mr. Carlyon, one word in perfect 
confidence, and do not allude to it when you 
write back. We are not quite happy about 
the friendship between papa and a certain 
person. There seems no reason for it, and 
mamma, we are certain, listens earnestly 
to what they say when she meets them; 
but before they come up to her Lord R. 
changes his voice, and papa looks very 
mysterious. If it is wrong to ask you whe- 
ther you understand it at all, we are very 
sorry that we have mentioned it. Kate 
wishes it known that she advised this to 
be written. We hope that there are no 
more troubles in store for mamma. Pray 
excuse the liberty of asking you whether 
it means anything. What can Lord H. 
want with papa f 

Amy insists on finishing the letter. I 
assure you, Bernard, I have practised a 
great deal, and have written a beautiful 
copy. Tou might send me something from 
town to amuse me, but I suppose you are 
so taken up with your fine ladies, and your 
members of Parliament, and your operas, 
that you never think of me. Never mind, 
" I am but as one cast away," but I think 
you might send the drawing-book, and 
the pattern for the slippers. 

We enclose you our united kind regards, 
and are, 

Dear Mr. Carlyon, 

Tours very sincerely, 

Kate J-Wilmslow. 
Amy J 

Bernard Carlyon, Esq. 

[P.S. Answer to Kate, I am certain she 
will Uke it.— A.] 

No. 2.— Mb. Paul Chsqvbbbekt. 

Southend, Essex. 
My dear Cablyon, 

Once more I want you to get me 
out of a scrape, and positively for the third 
and last time of asking. I was going to 
write that I would do the same for you, 
l>ut you never get into scrapes, at least not 
to my knowledge, so I can only say, that 
if ever you do, command Paul Chequerbent. 
*' Amo^ amast I love a lass." If that does 
not tell you the whole story, I cannot help 
it. But the fact is this. I ought to have 



gone down to yon at Thingamy Court 
WeU, I did not. I went to a ball, and 
then to the station-hooae, and then to dia* 
ner (a precious bad one), and then to 
Gravesend, and then I nearly went to tte 
bottom of the Thames, and bnt for a splen- 
did display of nautical skill on my part, 
whitebait would be lunching on me at this 
present writing. 

I am here — ^here means a horribly re* 
tired watering-place on the Thames, and 
I am at the principal inn, with two virta> 
ous females in distress living with me. 
One of them weighs about nineteoi stone. 
We are in pawn. I have spent all my 
money and therefore make it up in swag* 
ger, for fear the landlord should suspect 
anything. Just now, as a mere financial 
operation, I threatened to smash the waiter, 
a warlike attitude sending up the funds. 
But this cannot go on. 

Will you do two things? See the dd 
Mole, and make it all right for me to come 
back to the ofiice. Tell him I am.inno* 
cent or penitent, or have got the measles, 
or anything you think will soften his heart, 
for he is a stem and oyster man. Next, 
manage to send me a post-ofiice order for 
ten pounds, and I will pay yon back in a 
fortnight at latest, adding the blessings fA 
a shipwrecked mariner. If yon knew what 
a pretty girl was in pawn with me, to say 
nothing of an exceedingly heavy Christian, 
nineteen stone as aforesaid, you would 
hasten to take us out. Till yon do, I 
must go on ordering champagne and in- 
sulting the waiter. 

Perpetually yours. 

Paul Cheqdebbekt 

Bernard Carlyon, Esq. 

No. 3. — Mb. Molbswobtk. 
Deas Bernard, 

I dined at the Law Club this even- 
ing, and of course met some of the dons 
who had presided at the examination. Toa 
may like to know that your answers are 
perfectly satisfactory, and something more, 
and regret was expressed tliat a man who had 
mastered his work should desert it when 
likely to be prpfitable. I forestal the of- 
ficial intimation. Let meseeyouto-monow. 

Yours truly, 

S. MOLESWORTH. 

Mr. Carlyon. 

No. 4. — ^LiLiAir Tbevbltaw. 
Five letters fh>m you, dearest Bernard, 
and only one poor little note from me in 
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answer, and yet perhaps that one little note 
caused me more thought than you bestowed 
upon all your kind letters. Ah! I hear 
your reply as clearly as if you were mur- 
muring it at my ear. You would tell me 
to let my heart speak as you do yours, 
and then there would be little need for 
thought. Tell me when you write, Ber- 
nard, whether those were not the words 
that flew to your lips when you read what 
I have written. And yet you need not, 
for I am certain they were. Indeed, my 
lieart is speaking to you. Sometimes I 
think tliat it can speak better in a letter 
than when we are together, and then again 
1 know that it is not so. Bernard, you 
must not read my letters with your eye 
only, but take them into some quiet place 
and read them aloud to yourself. Try to 
put Lilian's .accents upon Lilian's words. 
She will trust you to be her interpreter, for 
she believes that you tmderstand her. I 
will answer for that on her part. 

You have never loved before, dear Ber- 
nard (do I write yourname too often? — ah, 
if you could only see — ^but never mind), but 
you must have been loved. Perhaps there 
is some poor woman's heart that loves you 
now. I rest so perfectly tranquil in my 
entire faith in you, that I could hear that 
it was so, and feel only kindness for her and 
pity. But I have an earnest desire to know 
whether all women who truly love are pos- 
sessed by that bewildering sense of emotion, 
which is now my trouble and my delight. 
Bernard, since tliat day, all that I see, all 
that I read, all that I hear, has a new mean- 
ing. There is a whirl around me, and yet 
I am at peace. I feel a thousand times 
more estranged from the world, and yet 
there is nothing in which I do not feel an 
interest. I have heard of the selfishness 
of love, and I may be unknowingly selfish, 
but it seems to me that my heart has ex- 
' panded, and finds something good and joy- 
ous, turn where it will. But I have a good 
mind to strike out all that I have said. If 
I let it remain it is only on condition that 
you promise to remember this, that I have 
been brought up in almost isolation, and if 
I speak too frankly — no, I do not, but per- 
haps I am giving but a foolish, impulsive 
utterance to my sensations. Are you read- 
ing this aloud, Bernard? If you are, you 
will not smile, but I am afraid to look back 
and see what I have written. Howdifi*erent 
is the feeling with which I read every line, 
every word of yours — ^read it as a whole, 
and in separate sentences, and comparing 



one word with another— come, I will let 
you smile now. 

Not a word has passed between Mr. Hey- 
wood and me upon the suligect. He has 
never introduced your name, and, as you 
may be sure, I have not done so. But I am 
certain that you are not out of his thoughts. 
I know this from little symptoms which it 
is but of late that I have thought of re- 
marking. In speaking only yesterday to a 
visitor, he quoted something that you said, 
on your first visit, and he used your exact 
words, and then scoffed at the opinion, but 
he never alluded to you. . And he has dis- 
carded a favourite book which used seldom 
to be out of his hand — the title is " The 
Works of F. Rabelais, Physician." I am 
certain that you spoke of the book, and he 
threw it away one day, remarking that he 
supposed that it would be a school-book one 
of these days, considering what sort of per- 
sons professed to understand it now. I am 
positive that he alluded to you, and the 
more so, because he would not look at me 
while he spoke. Am I not a keen-sighted 
little spy ? But I hope it does not vex you 
to hear this. Mr. Hcywood is a clever 
person, but dreadfully prejudiced and bitter 
when he takes an antipathy. 

My dear, dear Bernard I that is what I 
want to repeat to you until you are tired of 
hearing it, and so long as you please you 
may say it to yourself for me. You must 
pardon anything that you do not altogetlier 
like in my letter, and say to yourself *' Poor 
Lilian has been neglected, but we will teach 
her better." God bless you, my own Ler- 
nard. 

Your affectionate 

Lilian. 
Bernard Carlyon, Esq. 

P.S. — ^Every day? Of course. And if 
there are two posts, which I think there are, 
you are to write twice a-day. I wonder 
whether you w^ear that chain. 

No. 6.— Mbs. Fobestbb. 

Park Street, Friday. 

My dear Mr. Carlyon, 

If you are the good-natured person you 
professed yourself to be, you will look in 
here to-morrow night, after the Opera. 
There will be two or three pleasant girls, so 
you need not be aiVaid of a tSte-a-teU with 

That Mrs. Forester. 
P.S. — Mind, I should not ask you, if I 
did not want you. 
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No. 6.— Mb. Blibxb. 

Hotel Jerusalem. 
My dear Carlton, 

I can't turn in until I have scribbled a 
few words to thank you for your kindness 
to-day, and, as they charge threepence for 
a sheet of paper, a penny for a wafer, and 
twopence for a Queen's head, here goes for 
six penn'orth of gratitude. Nonsense apart, 
old man, I am devilishly thankful to you. 
As to the mopuses, of course, we'll put that 
all straight as soon as I can ; meantime, I 
enclose my I O U, which if the Bank of 
England were carried on upon the true 
principles of currency would be discounted 
impromptu, and, in fact, with thanks to me 
for encouraging their establishment. I 
drink your health. 

Well, I'm locked up, and, I fancy, likely 
to be, for between you and me, I've rather 
overdone the thing. The governor has paid 
me out twice, but he cant manage it again ; 
his living's a small one ; and then I have a 
set of unnatural brothers and sisters who 
think they ought to be maintained as well 
as me, and they may have some faint show 
of right on their side. They have clubbed 
their little sixpences forme often, and Imean 
to pay them back some day. But, clearly, 
I shall not let the Rectory party know of 
the present state of affairs. I shall write that 
I am sent to Paris on a special mission. 

Somebody told me — a fool, I suppose- 
that you were going to cut the law. The 
best answer to that was my seeing you at 
the law shop to-day. If I had your chances 
and your talent, I would make a fortune. 
Dont you think of going out? Now, to 
encourage you, I will give you a job. You 
shall have the honour of taking me through 
the Insolvent Court. Such a chance does 
not often occur to a young beginner. I see 
in it your first step to a brilliant career, and 
I drink your health. 

I shall be moved over to the Bench at 
once, as, though mine host here is not a bad 
fellow in his way, half a guinea a-day for 
leave to walk in a cage is too much. So I 
shall cross the water, and as soon as I get a 
good room, I shall give a bit of a party, and 
you must come. I know a fellow who will 
bring a flute, and we'll have cards and kip- 
pered salmon, and all the other delicacies of 
the season. Your health ! 

There's nobody here, scarcely, except an 
unfortunate young fellow who says he put 
his name to a bill to serve a friend (I am told 
that a good many people do that), and never 
received any of the money, but had believed 



that the bill was taken up. Do you believe 
that a bill was ever taken up? He cannot 
pay, being a clerk with one hundred and 
forty pounds a-year. Moreover, he wiU 
assuredly lose his situation if he is not at 
his desk to-morrow, as his employers aie 
city people, very religions, who say that it 
is wicked not to pay your debts whether yoa 
can or not, and will infallibly give him the 
sack. Another thing against him is that 
he has been married about three mcmths 
only, having exhausted what little credit he 
had to fhmish a couple of rooms. Bather 
a pretty girl, his wife. She has been here, 
crying her poor little soul out, and wanting 
to stop with him and comfort him ; a very 
irregular proposal. So Z promised to com- 
fort him, and the poor girl went away con- 
vulsed with sobbing, but, on the whole, 
grateftil. She brought him a nice little 
bundle — shaving things, a night-cap, and 
some cough lozenges. How the women 
think of you when you are in a mess ! As 
soon as I have gone through the Court, I 
shall marry. I wish I had done it sooner. 
The clerk talked of poisoning himself; s 
nasty idea, out of which I have argued him. 
I appealed to his moral sense, but that shop 
was shut up. But luckily he has assured 
his life for some trumpery hundred pounds 
for poor little Mary — ^that's his wife — and 
as soon as I reminded him that the poliQr 
would be vitiated, he actually spirted out 
the brandy and water from his mouth, as if 
that were poison too ; and he was not fax 
wrong. I suppose there's nothing can be 
done for the little wretch ; if there could, I 
should be glad, as his wife's eyes are like 
my sister Fanny's. Your health! 

This is a long rigmarole ; but what's a 
fellow to do but write when he is locked up 
in a sponging-house, with nobody but a 
weeping dot-and-go-wunner to talk to. 
Come over to-morrow, that is a good old 
man, and bring some cigars and a sporting 
paper. Finally, your health ! 

Ever yours, 

Samuei. Buber. 
Mr. Carlyon. 

P.S. — I hear that M'Farlane nearly 
smashed that rascal, and that you all kicked 
him round and round the Hall. What a 
lark ! When I get out I shall study the art 
of cookery with express reference to his goose. 



No. 7. — Thb Bbv. Cypeian Hetwood. 

Lynficld Magna. 
Dear Sir, 

Evasistiy and, either voluntarily or acci- 
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dentally, you have abstained from giving 
me an opportunity of bearing you further 
on the matter of which we spoke. The 
subsequent interview at which I had the 
honour of assisting, when you and L. T. 
api>eared to have completed certain per- 
sonal explanations, in no degree interferes 
with the arrangement made between our- 
ourselves. The only reason for my re- 
ferring to that interview is, that I may 
duly recognise the fact that you did not 
take the step which was to announce the 
end of our negotiation. This, therefore, I 
hold ratified. You are prepared to win 
the hand of L. T. upon the terms we dis- 
cussed. The high contracting parties un- 
derstand one another. 

I apprised you that if you should accept 
our proposals, you would find yourself ably 
supported. Measures have been already 
taken to prepare such support for you. 
Ton will see the impossibility of my enter- 
ing by letter into details ; but in order to 
show you that such is the case, let me say 
that the same influence which has so re- 
cently given you an important advance- 
ment in the path you have chalked out for 
yourself, has been at work in the quarter 
you have recently quitted. I have reason 
to think that you already understand this 
statement, but if not, your correspondence 
in the course of a few days will fully ex- 
plain and confirm it. If I add that in re- 
plying to that quarter you will do well to 
use a discretion which the character of 
your correspondents does not seem to call 
for, I think you will give me credit for not 
advising you idly. I have only to add, for 
the moment, that I shall receive with satis- 
faction any communication from you. 

So much for business. And so, young 
Carlyon, you wish to serve the State, and to 
that end have gone into harness. I ap- 
plaud your resolution ; any audience is 
better than the Furred Law Cats. And 
you have got a strong man for your driver, 
a perfect Thalus of a charioteer, with an 
iron flail for a whip. Good also— you will 
learn your paces the faster. I know Sel- 
wyn. A steady coachman, with his Pro- 
testant lights well trimmed, and small 
mercy for the wicked who run under his 
wheels. But all public men are alike. 
You will have to play hypocrite with him 
and for him, just as if he were as insouciant 
a Gallio as Melbourne, whom you hardly 
recollect. Only that when the work is 
done, and the mask off, beware of expect- 
ing Selwyn to laugh with you at the impo- 



sition. He will be stem, and grave, and 
conscientious. He may have brought him- 
self to think, with Voltaire, that le mensonge 
n'est un vice que quand il /ait du malt nay, 
the worthy Evangelical may even believe 
that c*est une grande vertu quomd ilfait du 
UeUt but you will not catch him sasring it. 
Shall I tell you another thing which it 
would take you some time to find out for 
yourself? Talus is a man of intensely 
strong passions, which he governs with 
great resolution ; but when hq^does abdi 
cate, the world comes to an end, for the 
hour. I recommend you to see, rather 
than to aid in bringing about one of his 
volcanic explosions, as the stones fly in all 
directions. 

I would tell you some scandal about 
him, but I hear that you are being initiated 
into the Eleusinia, and you will hear every- 
thing in due course. Does he still refuse 
one government office in particular — ^the 
Woods and Foresters ? Do people still say 
that he derives the name Lucy, a non dare 
lucent f (You see that I have sat at good 
men's feasts.) The pooT, good, virtuous 
Selwyn! 

I know that you are looking forward to 
Parliament. You will attain your object. 
What else you will obtain is another story. 
Parliament,has never been worth a sensi- 
ble man's notice since the good days came 
to an end. Walpole paid the Scotdi mem> 
bers ten guineas a-week during the session ; 
they richly deserve it now for the exem- 
plary way in which they settle business out 
of the House, and never keep people sitting 
over Scotch bills. And there have been 
payments to English members since his 
days. But that seems all over. You will 
be bribed by a circumbendibus, if you turn 
out worth bribing. It will run through 
some very good dining-rooms and some 
brilliant assemblies, and, possibly — I don't 
know — may promise to run near some small 
judicial appointment. By the way, recon- 
sider your fancy and enter an inn of Court. 
Like Abel Drugger, you do not know — 

" What grace her Grace may do you— in black 

8tl&." 

Rely upon it, the barrister's gown is the 
wedding garment of the British feast of fat 
things. 

Find time to write to me, if in charity. 
It is a c imfort to have a letter from any- 
body who contradicts and irritates me. I 
have broken down the hearts of the folks 
of Lynfield, and they agree with me in all 
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thiDgs in a contemptible manner, for the 
iirhich I hate them. AH, lector. 

C.H. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

A SUPPEB AFTER THE OPERA* 

It may be a question, though one which 
will certainly not be discussed here, whe- 
ther a young gentleman so attached as we 
have endeavoured to represent Bir. Bernard 
Carlyon, had any particular business at 
3Irs. Forester's supper. And perhaps that 
handsome woman's assurance that he would 
not be compelled to sit tite-ii-tete with her, 
for that there would be some pleasant girls 
in the party, will be held, by engaged and 
other selfish people, to be almost an aggra- 
vation of his offence in accepting the invi- 
tation. There can be no sort of doubt, 
that Carlyon, having replied to Lilian's 
aflfectionato letter by the evening post, 
should have concluded his secretary's la- 
bours, and, after a quiet repast, should have 
tetaken himself to the solitude of his 
chambers, meditated on Lilian's beauty and 
other merits, on his own good fortune in 
having secured her heart, and on plans for 
hastening their union. And as it was 
Saturday, and there would be no early mail 
next morning, he might have written ano- 
ther very long letter, and perhaps a poem, 
to be sent in a parcel to Lynfield by one of 
the Sunday trains. And so, with his 
waking mind tall of Lilian, he should have 
retired to his couch in order to dream of 
her. That, or something very like it, is, 
one knows, what the more trustfhl girl 
would desire, and what the more exacting 
girl would demand, and a really good young 
man would have rejoiced to carry out so 
pleasing a programme. But how few good 
young men there are ! Let us hope that 
the teaching conveyed in this history will 
increase the number. 

Bernard, however, having an opera stall 
for that night, did not conceive that he 
sliould be doing any treason to Lilian by 
occupying it. Of course, it was as easy to 
think of her amid the caressing tones of the 
love music in the Sonnambula, as in a soli- 
tary silent room in Lincoln's Lin Fields. 
But he had scarcely taken his seat when 
Mrs. Forester, who had a pit-box near the 
orchestra, made tiim out and signalled him. 
There was nothing to be done but to go 
round to her. She was looking exceedingly 
well : her fully but not too fully developed 



form appeared to much advantage in even- 
ing dress — ^is there any harm in patting it 
in another way, and confessing that her 
large white shoulders and rounded anus 
were pleasant to behold ? Goethe says that 
no one who really cultivates his faculties will 
allow a day to pass in which he does not 
listen to some fine music, gaze on a good 
painting, and talk to a beantiAil woman— 
and that is by no means the worst counsd 
that ever came from Germany. And then, 
besides herself, Mrs. Forester's box con- 
tained a younger lady, dSoofleUe like her 
friend, and with nearly as much excuse^ 
and possessing a face whose attraction lay 
rather in its intelligence than its regularity 
of feature. By daylight yon might have 
found a good many faults in that little girl'k 
appearance; but she managed her blade 
curls, her long black eyelashes, and her 
very good teeth, and her flesdble figure^ 
with a sort of piquant restlessness wliidi 
lured the eye to follow her movements, 
against the advice of the Judgment. She 
was obviously ready to be saucy and inti- 
mate on the slightest provocation ; bat if 
you desisted fh)m talking to her, and if 
you retired and watched her with that calm 
artistic regard — ^the only way, I hope, ia 
which you ever notice such matters — the 
eye and the lip did not tell you, I think, 
that the poor girl was happy. 

** Stay with us," said Mrs. Forester, with 
one of her most sunshiny smiles, as Ber- 
nard, having acquitted himself of the nsaal 
profiindities about the badness of the house, 
and the goodness of the singers, and the 
ugliness of the people to whom the royal 
box had been lent that night, and so ftrth, 
began to consider whether he shonld de- 
part. " Don't go away. I listen to mnsie 
sometimes, but Miss Maynard never does, 
so you may talk as much as yon please." 

*' How can you say so ?" replied 10a 
Maynard, shaking up her curls as she 
looked into Carlyon's face with a steady 
gaze, and then shaking them again as she 
affected to look down for a second. The 
movements were nothing, but they were 
high art, for the action left on his eye a 
picturesque impression of an animated 
countenance, which his memory doguerreo- 
typed at once and for the fhture. Curl- 
papers and a nightcap, if there be sudi 
things in the world, would not eflface 
that first glancing, sketchy recollection — 
" How can you say so, when I have hardly 
uttered a word since the opera b^an?" 

" Well, now utter a good many. Any 
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political news, Mr. Carl yon? Of course 
you will not tell me, but it is good practice 
for a rising diplomatist to be questioned 
by idle people." 

" I know of none," said Bernard, " ex- 
cept that it is very doubtftd whether Lum- 
ley will have this place next year." 

*' Take that chair. Mr. Selwyn told me 
last night that you were a learned autho- 
rity on music. Is that so, and are you a 
believer in any one particular school, and 
intolerant of all others ? Because nobody 
will give you credit for understanding Bee- 
thoven unless you scoff at Bellini." 

" I shall be very happy to scoff with you 
in any direction you please," said Carlyon ; 

but it seems very possible to appreciate 
both Fidelio and this thing." 

" I tell you, no. No man can serve two 
maestri. Music is the next thing to love. 
Can a man love two women at once ? An- 
swer that," said Mrs. Forester, leanin^^ a 
little forward, and looking up into Ber- 
nard's eyes, as if she were earnestly asking 
for a piece of information. 

" Without answering for the expansive- 
ness of other people's affections," replied 
he, " I am inclined to think that I could 
not." 

"Did you ever try?" jerked in Miss 
Maynard, with another toss of the black 
curls. 

" The answer is on his tongue," said 
Mrs. Forester ; " but he thinks that having 
known you for about five minutes only, 
you may imagine it premature. He will 
not hesitate when he is a little better ac- 
quainted with you, Mary, to say whatever 
comes into his head— or heart. He was 
going to declare that he never felt more 
temptation to try than at this moment." 

** Nobody who liked you could possibly 
like me," retorted Mary Maynard, with 
some haste. 

** Me, my dear child ! I was not so pre- 
sumptuous," said Mrs. Forester, carefully 
keeping out of her tone the contempt that 
was most assuredly at her heart. " But 
Mr. Carlyon is an engaged man — at least 
so Lord Rookbury says." 

** Oh, how capital !" said Miss Maynard, 
brightening up with a great show of delight. 
" Now we shall be the best of friends. I 
like engaged men, because they cannot mis- 
interpret any nonsense one talks. I am so 
glad you are engaged, Mr. Carlyon. Tell 
me all about the young lady, wont you ?" 

Bernard was a little puzzled. If he had 
met this unhesitating Mary Maynard in a 



different atmosphere, he would have had a 
harder thought for her. In fact, if he had 
fiirted with her on the staircase at some 
party eastward of the Eden of civilization, 
he would merely have called her a fast girl, 
and given her some more champagne. But 
how she should come to be the protegSe of Mrs. 
Forester, who went to Eotherhithe House, 
and who was confidential with a Minister ! 
— And then, again, why had that old Earl 
been talking to Mrs. Forester about him ? 
However, one must speak, and not think, 
with two women in an opera-box ; and so 
Bernard, resolving to comprehend the mat- 
ter as he might, caught up Miss Maynard's 
edifying tone, and between them they ma- 
naged to get through a good deal of ex- 
ceeding nonsense before the evening was 
over. Mrs. Forester took but little share in 
the chatter, but when she did interpose it 
was to lend it a little increase of earnest- 
ness, and rather adroitly to interest the 
speakers in one another. And when Amina 
was made happy, she said— 

" If you young people do not care about 
the ballet, we will go home — you are en- 
gaged to me, Mr. Carlyon, you know." 

His arm was of course Mrs. Forester's as 
they went to the carriage, but as he handed 
Miss Maynard in, she not only took his 
hand, but pressed it with evident inten-> 
tion. Nothing but gratitude, of course, for 
his having amused her so well. But she 
never spoke once on their way to Park Street. 

Mrs. Forester's house was small, but per- 
fect in its way, and proving a taste which 
somewhat vindicated her in Bernard's eyes 
from certain suspicions that came across 
him. The supper-room was delightful. It 
was sufficiently but softly lighted, and the 
ample and luxurious chairs and couches 
indicated that the suppers there were not 
things to hurry over or run away from. 
The table was laid for six, but from a note 
which Bernard did not see given to the 
lady, but which must have been given to 
her or she could not have had it, she read 
with a slight expression of regret that two 
sister Falkners had been prevented from 
coming. 

" Dear girls both," she said, ** and I am 
very sorry you did not meet them. I asked 
Lord Bookbury to come in, too, but he sent 
round word that he must go out of town. 
So we are sadly reduced, and you must 
amuse our sadness, Mr. Bernard Carlyon." 

He did his best. We will have no hypo- 
crisy. That young man was beginning to 
feel somewhat elated with his removal into 
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a pleasanter sphere of life than that in 
which he had passed previous ye^rs. He 
was scenting the aroma of aristocratic 
society. He had lately been the guest 
of an Earl, had been introduced to Bother- 
hithe House, had been made the secretary 
to a Minister, and was now admitted to 
the intimacy of one of the most beautiful 
women at the West End. The idea, 
snobbish or not, is written down delibe- 
rately. It is certain that he ought to 
have been more of a philosopher, that he 
ought to have remembered that all men 
are equal, and that it can make no differ- 
ence in a lady's merits whether she resides 
in Whitehall or Whitechapel. But I never 
pretended to depict a perfect young man — 
whom should I ask to sit to me ? I repeat, 
that the social influences had begun to tell 
upon Bernard Carlyon — ^that he felt he was 
exalted to a better level than heretof<nre, 
and he was stimulated to seem to deserve 
the position he was acquiring, and to ac- 
climatize himself therein. And, therefore, 
when Mrs. Forester desired him to amuse 
her and the piquante Mary Maynard, this 
young man resolved to do his best to that 
end. It is possible that the tone of the 
new world into which he had been taken 
was not to be caught in an instant, and 
that the keen and practised eye of Mrs. 
Forester might remark somewhat too much 
of effort, and too evident a desire to please ; 
but if so, she kept her criticism to herself, 
and gave the frankest smile and the sil- 
Teriest laugh to the wit of the young secre- 
tary. He played his part well, whipped 
the trifle called talk with an adroit hand, 
and finding that the slightest dash of 
foreign flavour was not unwelcome to the 
taste of Mrs. Forester, he availed himself of 
certain Parisian recollections which, if in- 
discreet, he managed discreetly enough, 
and which were quietly appreciated by 
Lucy Forester, and, it must be said, still 
more evidently relished by Mary Maynard. 
And the litUe supper being perfectly 
served, and Mrs. Forester's wine being so 
exquisite that Carlyon wondered who could 
attend to it for her, the party became ex- 
ceedingly radiant as the Sabbath came in. 
Mrs. Forester lay back in her delightful 
chair, and resting her classic head upon a 
soft little cushion, listened with the most 
charming smile, and retorted without 
taking the trouble to move her eyes from 
the lamp, while that strange Mary May- 
nard, under some pretence or other, had 
curled herself up in a corner of the couch 



on which Bernard was, and sat in a sort 
of Oriental attitude which had many ad* 
vantages, not the least being that it ena* 
bled Carlyon to observe that her foot was 
exceedingly pretty. 

** We have- laughed enough,*' said Mn* 
Forester. ** Now let us talk aome meta* 
physics." 

** That we may laugh the more,** said 
Bernard. ** But who knows any ? X am 
afraid mine are forgotten.** 

** I thought it was an amusement to 
two, not three," said Mary Maynard. *' At 
least I have noticed that it always ends fa 
whispering, which seems absurd anuwg 
three people. But I want you,** she added 
to Bernard, "to tell me something about 
that lady whom Lord Sookbury mentioied 
— I am very curious to know what sort oft 
person would enchant you.'* 

Bernard's heart — or was it his oonsdenoe? 
— ^gave him the least twitch, as he endea* 
voured to answer with the falsehood wfaidi 
ordinary civility seemed to require. 

" Nonsense ! " said Miss Maynard, witb 
a little pout. " I expected a better an- 
swer from you. I am certain that I re* 
semble her in not one single respect." A 
truth which Bernard admitted to himseli^ 
not exactly with dissatisfaction. **BntI 
will describe her to yon," continued the 
young lady. " Shall I ? " 

*' One would like to know how accurate 
Lord Bookbury is." 

** But my description has nothing to do 
with Lord Bookbury. I belieye that he 
told Lucy nothing about her. I judge 
from your own character, wliich I have 
been reading all the evening." 

** Had I known that, you should have 
had a more amusing page," relied Bar- 
jiard. "But will you teU me what yoa 
iiave read ?" 

" Some of it. You are very proud— 
therefore you have chosen a lady who will 
do you honour. She is beautifhl, and 
graceful, and accomplished. Ton are veij 
worldly yourself, but you ridicule worldly 
people; I suppose, therefore, that she Is 
something religious, and pious, and all that 
I can hardly tell about her api>earanoe, but 
she is fair because Mrs. Forester is so, while 
I am dark, and you have been looking at 
her almost all night, and scarc^y evtt 
at me. And I think she is tall, for a reason 
which I shall not tell you." 

" All wrong, Mary," said Mrs. Forester, 
to Bernard's surprise ; " I mean all exoept 
the grace and beauty, of oouiae.'* 
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" I do not believe it," replied Miss May- 
nard, almost vehemently. *'What is the 
reason he has hardly looked at me ? Don't 
tell me I" And her tone was growing so 
serious, that Bernard decidedly looked at 
her this time, and privately wondered whe- 
ther he could have filled her wine-glass once 
too often. 

"Is her foot prettier than Mary's?" 
asked Mr. Forester, laughing. 

*' O, foot!" said the singular girl, imme- 
diately pulling it under her drapery, but 
almost immediately afterwards reproduc- 
ing it, with a half smile. 

At this moment a slip of paper was 
brought in to Mrs. Forester. She rose at once. 

*' Take care of him, Mary," said she, in a 
curious tone, as she left the room. As the 
door closed, Bernard turned to his attrac- 
tive companion, and found she was gazing 
wistfally at him, with something like pre- 
parations for a cry. What hard creatures 
men are! His thoughts immediately re- 
curred to the wine-glass. 

**I know you think me very strange," 
said she, after a pause which he had hardly 
known how to break. And the symptoms 
of an outbreak became more and more evi- 
dent. But she struggled with her impulse 
for a moment. 

" Don't make a common-place civil an- 
swer," she said, "or I shall have no patience 
with you. I know your thoughts. You 
are sitting there despising me as hard as 
you can. Dont tell me I " — a phrase which 
the young lady seemed to affect. "Pre- 
sently you will go away, and as you light 
your cigar in the street you will smile and 
say, * Queer girl that — something wrong.' 
And to-morrow you will sit down and write 
to Miss, and tell your dearest love that you 
went out to supper, and met the oddest sort 
of girl, with her dress off her shoulders, 
and black hair, not altogether ugly, but 
cracked, you believe; and then you will 
make a sketch of me for Miss's amusement, 
and assure her that she has no cause for 
jealousy. I know — don't — ^tell — m€/" And 
she almost gasped. Bernard compassion- 
ately took her hand (a very soft and warm 
one), and she looked up quite piteously. 

" Say you will not write that in your 
letter," said Mary, in the most earnest and 
petitioning way. 

" I should never have thought of writing 
anything like it," said Carlyon, kindly. 
" What makes you think so ?" 

" O, I don't know," said Mary, kneeling 
upon the conch. " But I am so wretched 1" 



A single silver sound was just audible, as 
if a small table-bell had been struck out- 
side the room. , 

" If I could tell you everything," said she, 
still kneeling ; " but that is impossible now. 
I wonder whether I shall ever see yon 
again." 

" Certainly, if you wish it," said Bernard, 
not exactly knowing what else to say. 

" O, I do, I do, so much 1" she replied, 
sobbing. V ^'^ yon promise it ? — ^will you 
pledge yonrsdf to it? There, I am sure 
you will, and — and — ** 

It was so evident that she meant to be 
kissed, by way of confirmation of the pro- 
mise, that there was really no appeal ; and 
though, of course, Bernard, under existing 
circumstances, most reluctantly approached 
her lips, he did touch them. And whether 
she had bent too far forward in her kneel- 
ing position, or however else it might hap- 
pen, a cloud of black curls fell upon his 
cheek, tod Mary Maynard into his arms. 
He could hardly look up for a moment or 
so, but as her curls fell back from his face, 
he did, and met another gaze. 

** Wliich is the white Hermitage, young 
Carlyon?" said Mr. Heywood. "Aht 
this, I think," he added, quietiy filling his 
glass. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

" STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE." 

Mr. Chequerbent's peace was easily 
made for him by Bernard, the rather that 
the old Mole, as Paul very improperly 
termed his employer, had just received in- 
structions to institute certain Chancery pro- 
ceedings, of great costliness, on behalf of 
one of Paul's country relatives. But there 
were some other people less placable than 
the head of the firm of Molesworth and 
Penkridge, and one morning, early, Mr. 
Paul Chequerbent, throwing aside the 
streaming curtains of his shower-bath, step- 
ped out to confront a jolly-looking man, 
who had somehow slidden into the bed- 
room while Paul was concealed within that 
temple of health, and who, good-naturedly 
enough, invited him to dress at his leisure, 
and to come and breakfast at the house of 
a common friend. To show that he could 
take no denial, he opened the door and ad- 
mitted another gentleman, of somewhat 
less pleasing coimtenance, whom he re 
quested to witness the invitation. Paul 
felt rather staggered, but he had been ex 
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pecting the blow for a long time ; and, as 
the classic authority whence we derive so 
much consolation in our afflictions sono- 
rously observes: MedUatio JUturorum malo- 
rum Unit eonan advenius. And it might 
have fallen at a worse time, for he had 
some sovereigns in his pocket, and Angela 
had gone off to play a short engagement in 
the country. So he handed his cigar-case 
to the minister of law, dressed, and in due 
course found himself breaking his eggs at 
the very table whereon his friend, Mr. Bli- 
ber, had written Carlyon the letter con- 
tained in our last chapter but one. As soon 
as his arrival at the Hotel Jerusalem had 
been notiiied to the proprietors of similar 
retreats, several of them waited upon him 
with documents to which his attention 
would be requisite before he could return to 
his home. Br^^ Paul had been taken in 
execution for a tailor*s bill of fifty-five 
pounds, and detainers to the amount of a 
couple of hundred more were lodged. 

His first impulse, of course, was to pro- 
nounce a series of grave invectives against 
the law of imprisonment for debt, the ab- 
surdity of which he demonstrated with 
great clearness to the grinning Jew boy 
who attended upon him, and to the un- 
happy small clerk of whom Bllber wrote, 
who still lingered in the expensive spong- 
ing-house, in the hope, daily growing 
fainter, that his poor little wife might be 
able to scrape together money enough for 
his release. To them Paul laid it down in 
the most convincing manner that liberty 
was the birthright of man, and that his fel- 
low-man had no right to take it away, ex- 
cept for crime ; and, also, that incarceration 
was ridiculous as well as unjust, because it 
prevented a man exerting himself to pay 
his creditors. If walls have ears, those of 
a sponging-house must be dreadfully bored 
with these two arguments, which are re- 
garded in sheriff's official circles as part 
of the form through which an imprisoned 
debtor is bound to go. But Mr. Chequer- 
bent having relieved his mind by this 
protest against the system which made 
him the guest of Mr. Aarons, speedily be- 
came more practical, and, sending for that 
individual, took him into council. Mr. 
Aarons gave him tolerably straightforward 
advice. 

" It's no good talking about what you 
will do, or what you wont do, until you 
see what you can do, you know. Don't be 
in a hurry. You can be pleasant enough 
here for a day or two, while you see how 



things is to go. Take a \At of paper ni 
write down every shilling yon owe in tiw- 
world, from this here tailor down to laak' 
week's washing, and then see whereaboatt 
yon are. What time will yon dine? 
There'll be a jynt at three, but you oaa 
have what yon like." 

So Paul made out a statement of his 
affairs, in a way he had never done before, 
and was astonished to find what a goodly 
muster-roll of creditors he could iwoduee, 
and more astonished than pleased to find 
how little he had to show fbr money which 
would have to be paid one day or ottrar. 
And he actually calculated his allowance, 
and the extra sums he had received from 
his guardian, and having spent all this, and 
adding his bills to it, he found that he was 
living very discomfortably at the rate of 
about seven hundred a-year. Mentioning 
this discovery to the small clerk, the latter 
began to cry, and said that he had beoi as 
happy as the day was long on one hundred 
and forty, with his little wife and two littte 
rooms; but that was all over now; their 
furniture must be sold, and she must go 
back to her mother. 

** Do you mean to tell me," said Paul, 
earnestly, " that a fellow can keep a wifb 
for one hundred and forty jMunds a-year? 
Why, it has cost me a deuced deal more 
than that for dinners only, during the last 
year !" 

" A hundred and forty pounds a-year is 
seven shillings and sevenpence-farthing 
a-day. Sir, as yon know, or about two 
pounds thirteen and sixpence a-week." 

" No, I'll be hanged if I know anything 
of the kind," said Paul, " or how you find 
it out, but I'll take your word for it. But 
I suppose two people might manage on it. 
Let's see. Breakfasts— coffee, ham, and 
eggs, we'll say. Well, they charge two 
shillings at a moderate hotel ; I suppose it 
could be done at home for eighteen-penoe. 
By Jove I that's only one, though. Well, 
a woman don't eat so much as a man — say 
half-a-cro>vn for two. Lunch, a shilling. 
Then dinner. Well, you can dine decently 
enough at a slap-bang for eighteen-pence, 
that's three shillings, and I suppose you 
couldn't do it cheaper at home : making in 
all — what did I say ? — yes, that's six and 
six. And then supper — by Jove, there's 
only one and a penny for supper! You 
must starve your wife, Sir ; there's no other 
way of doing it." 

" God bless me, Su- !" said the Uttle clerk, 
quite alarmed, " you've taken and eaten up 
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all the money. AVhere's the reut, and the 
coals, and my clothes, and my wife's, and 
the money to be put away against her con- 
finement?" 

" O, do people put away money for those 
things?" said Paul, who began to think 
there were some matters he had not consi- 
dered in his earlier life. 

** And then there's the charwoman tllat 
comes to do the rough work, she must be 
paid, and as for any little excursion on 
Monday — *» 

" That's wicked," said Paul, « and I shall 
decidedly tax that off your bill." 

" If you knew the good it does us both, 
Sir, when I haye been wearing out my eyes 
'Over accounts all the week, and my wife 
has seen nothing but a dirty red brick wall, 
mnd I have had the noise of wheels in my 
ears, and she the clatter and screaming of 
the court near our house, which, besides, is 
not drained as it ought to be, or the lodgers 
would not look quite so white — to get into 
a Parliamentary train on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and for a few pence to be placed among 
quiet green trees in God's fresh air, and so 
get up strength and spirits for another 
week's work — but I shall never do it any 
more," sobbed the poor little man, quite de- 
spondingly. 

** But I am damned if you shant !" ex- 
claimed Paul, who was easily moved, and 
now felt outrageous on considering his com- 
panion's hardships. "I shall stick your 
debt in among mine, it's no great matter 
when one's about it, and we'll get out to- 
gether." But the small clerk shook his 
head, and looked up with a watery and in- 
credulous smile at such an unbusiness-like 
suggestion. 

*• By Jove I" continued Mr. Chequerbent, 
** it is A hard matter, and no mistake, when 
such a little money serves to make two peo- 
ple happy, that they should not have it. 
There's something wrong in this world, and 
that's all about it. The C!oming Man hasn't 
come, and he keeps us waiting in a most dis- 
gusting manner. Perhaps, I'm the Coming 
Man myself, and don't know it. Any how, 
I'll be the Coming Man for you, and mark 
my words, if I dont. And here's the Coming 
Woman. I'll go and smoke in the cage, and 
leave you to yourselves." And bowing re 
spectfhlly to the rather pretty little meek- 
eyed wife, who came in at that moment, 
and dutiMly tried to get up a smile for her 
husband's consolation, though slie had 
clearly no smiling stuff in her thoughts, 
Paul went out into a yard, around and 



over which were iron bars, like those of the 
Zoological Society's bear-cages, and began 
to establish pantomime relations with such 
servant-maids as appeared at the windows 
" giving" upon the den of wild Christians. 
He varied these amusements by efforts for 
the conversion of the Jew boy in attend- 
ance, asking him the lowest sum for which 
he would eat a plate of boiled pork, and go 
to the play on Friday night, with other 
facetlousness of the same original descrip- 
tion. He grew weary, however, as the day 
wore on, and perhaps for the first time in 
his life felt a decided conviction that he 
was deliberately losing valuable time. So 
he sent for Carlyon, in whom, though they 
had never attained to any particularly close 
intimacy, he reposed great confidence. ^Ber^ 
nard lost no time in obeying the summons. 

" You don't look as if you were sorry to 
see me here," said Paul, shaking hands with 
Bernard. 

"I'm not, old fellow," replied Carlyon, 
** setting aside the present annoyance, be- 
cause I think your visit here will get you 
into the right groove for the future. Now, 
have you any plan for yourself?" 

" I have prepared a statement of my liabi- 
lities," said Paul, with affected pompousness, 
♦* which I beg to place in your hands." 

'• A very good sign," said the other. " I 
give you credit ifor at once taking the bull 
by the horns. What's the total ? Oh, come. 
Five hundred and fifty odd, eh ? I fancied 
it would be more — you've everything down» 
I hope." 

" Everything but the money you sent me 
to Southend the other day, to take me and 
the ladies out of pawn." 

" Ah ! well, that may stand," said Ber- 
nard, laughing. " I've a lien on the ladies, 
you know, and I have a strong notion that 
you'll want to pay me off, some of these 
days, as regards one of them. Mrs. Bong, 
of course, I mean. But now, what do you 
propose ?" 

" There are but two courses open, I take 
it," said Paul. " I must pay these fellowft, 
or wipe them out. Now, the first I can't 
take, and the second — " 

" You shan't take. Let us try a tliird. 
Can you manage any money at all?' 

" I have been considering that interesting 
problem. I think that by dint of several 
piteous letters, deploring the error of my 
past ways, stating that my eyes are now 
open, and engaging that if delivered from 
this slough of despond I would, with the 
help of Providence, pursue a new life ia 
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fiiture, such letters being powdered with a 
good many quotations firom the Prayer- 
book — you could stick them in for me, old 
fellow, — and perhaps blotted with some 
water drops, to be regarded in the light of 
my tears — or would that be too strong ? — 
I could get two aunts and one godmother 
to come out with a hundred a-piece. But 
though they are good souls, and all that, they 
would insist on going regularly to work, and 
seeing that the tin was duly applied." 

" So much the better. You write your let- 
ters, and, if you like, I will go and see your 
friends, and prove to them that it's all right." 

** Just so ; you are a brick ; and you are 
80 grave and plausible that they will con- 
ceive a great respect for you. I always 
joked myself out of their good graces." 

" Never joke with dull people ; a joke's 
lost if it's not understood, and a friend if 
it's misunderstood. Wait for a safe audi- 
ence, and, in the meantime, talk about the 
weather, and the advantage of railways in 
promoting conmiunication. But now, look 
here. If you get your three hundred, that 
is only about half of your debts, and If one 
aunt should refuse to melt, you are in a 
mess. I see that a number of these cre- 
ditors are West-enders, who charge prices 
calculated on long credit, bad debts, splen- 
did shop-fronts, and heavy rents. There is 
no par^cular reason for your paying for 
either. The course I advise is that you 
should send some fellow round to all these 
men and make them an offer. Pay all the 
little ones in full, and the others something 
more like what is fair. If you do not know 
a man who would do it well, I can intro- 
duce one to you." 

" Who's that. Carlyon ?" 

" A man named Eether, a Jew, who will 
do your work capitally." 

" I don't like Jews." 
, ** Why not ?" 

•* Well, because they are sure to cheat you." 

** There are, down on this paper, from 
thirty to forty names of men who want to 
cheat you, and I don't see that one of them 
is a Jew's name. Is Jones, the man here who 
has run you up so awfully for costs, a Jew ?" 

** No, not he. He goes to an Ebenezer 
three times every Sunday, and whips his 
children like frm if they laugh when walk- 
ing home— one of them told me so, poor 
little beast. But I don't like Jews." 

" I do ; and I fancy I know a good deal 
more about them than you do. An intel- 
lectual Jew is the best thinking-machine 
one sees in motion : he mixes the subtlety 



of the East with the energy of the West— 
what can stand against the union?" 

" That's your heathenish respect for the 
head, without regard to the heart," said 
Mr. Chequerbent. 

" You are wrong a^ain, Paulus ^miUtu," 
said his friend. " Head never wins in the 
long run, without heart, and it is because 
the quick, warm Oriental heart is always 
enlisted in the struggle, that the Hebrew 
triumphs over your mere shrewd men of 
business. However, I don*t want to oon« 
vert you to Judaism, but only to my par- 
ticular child of Judah, Leon Kether ; and 
if your prejudices are not too strong, I will 
at once go and try to find him." 

** Leon — didn't he rule a wife and lucre 
a wife?" said Paul. ** I wish I had fol- 
lowed his example in the latter particulsr, 
and then I should not have been here. 
Though, by the way, there's a poor fellow 
in the coffee-room whom mairiage has not 
kept out of quod." And he briefly, hot 
after his own fashion, told Carlyon the 
clerk's tale. 

" Just so. He will be rained," said Be^ 
nard, quietly. " He will go over to prison, 
and, being rather a feeble creature, win be 
speedily demoralized, and finally be dis- 
charged as a pauper under the Act. For 
the rest of his life he will be a shabbfi 
sneaking, needy wretch, and his wife, irtio 
is unluckily pretty, will soon weary of sndi 
a companion, and find another or so. Two 
people, who, if they were a little cared Ibr, 
would plod on contented and respected, 
will become rogue and the other thiog. 
Now, if that man were a Jew, he would be 
taken in hand by four or five other Jews, 
who would lift him out of his scrape, taking 
special good care of themselves, too, and he 
would be kept on his little legs — ^it is the 
way with the Jews, and not altogether an 
unwise or an inhuman one." 

" Where did you pick up all yoor know- 
ledge of them, I wonder, Carlyon? It 
seems to me that you have been into some 
queer comers in your time." 

** Perhaps I have," said Bernard, " and 
now I will see in what queer corner I can 
find Leon Kether." 

In a short time Bernard returned, bring- 
ing Mr. Kether vrith him. The Hebrew 
was a small, compact, active num, dressed 
with scrupulous neatness, but without orna- 
ment of any kind. His features were 
strong, but the Jewish type was not very 
obvious, nor were Paul's pr^udices against 
the nation called into yiolent aotion IfJ 
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anything markedly Hebraic in the manner 
of his new acquaintance, wliich was easy 
and gentlemanlike. Eether, however, hav- 
ing speedily made out Paul, evidently re- 
garded him as a child put into his hands 
for protection, and during the discussion on 
Mr. Chequerbent's affairs, invariably turned 
to Bernard for a decision on any question- 
able point. 

"I have no doubt I shall be able to 
manage most of these people," said Mr. 
Kether. "I shall regularly prepare a 
schedule of your liabilities for the Insolvent 
Court, and call upon the various persons 
as if to ascertain whether yon have stated 
their debts accurately, preparatory to your 
passing. Then, you see, they will be in- 
clined to look at any middle course as clear 
gain to themselves, which, indeed, it will be.** 
**And anytime hereafter, you know," 
said Carlyon, " when yon are rich, you can 
reward their moderation by paying them 
their additional charges for their carved 
diop-fronts, and for their bad debts. It is 
a comfort to you to know that." 

" A great consolation," said Paul. " In- 
deed, such a payment is the one thing to 
which I look forward with rapture." 

Mr. Kether speedily took leave, promis- 
ing inunediate attention to Paul's affairs, 
and Bernard followed him, after advising 
Faul to keep up his spirits, as he was now 
likely to set himself right with the world, 
and to go on pleasantly for the fhture. And 
he sent him in a number of books of a class 
suited to Mr. Chequerbent's literary taste, 
which was not severe. And even when 
Faul heard himself locked into his bed- 
room, for fear he should make any noc- 
turnal effort to depart from the custody 
into which he had fallen, he only laughed, 
and if his studies had led him among the 
older poet-s, he would probably have quoted 
the line which gives a title to our chapter ; 
but as it was, he contented himself with 
apprising the person outside, that he was 
to mind and let him out if the house caught 
fire. And then he went to sleep and 
dreamed of Angela Livingstone. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A QUARTER OF A MIN1ITE. 

'Rehearsing a charade, young people?" 
said Mrs. Forester, who followed Hey wood 
into the room, as Mary Maynard was ex- 
tricating herself from Carlyon's unresist- 
ing arms. ** May one know the word ? I 
am a great authority in such matters, 



though really I do not think that I could 
improve this part of the performance. 
What do you say, Mr. Heywood ?" 

** Such things are not much in my way,** 
said the priest, carelessly, **but our good, 
young Secretary seems to act with much 
ease, and as if he had previously rehearsed 
the situation." 

^ Not with me,'* said Miss Maynard, 
very calmly walking to a mirror and re> 
arranging her hair, ** as we never met in 
our lives, at least, so far as I know, until 
this evening. He is not a bad actor, but 
he wants enthusiasm. But you may re- 
member your promise, Mr. Bernard," she 
added, returning to the table and taking a 
seat, ** and yon may give me some of those 
white grapes.** 

Carlyon obeyed, not exactly sorry to be 
employed ; for the situation, which certainly 
he had not done much to bring about, be- 
gan to be a sort of false position. 

" Mr. Heywood knows the word,** he said, 
*' and therefore it is useless to go on with 
the charade, which has increased my opi- 
nion of his talents. The second part must 
be very clever to be half so good as the first.** 
"I dare say it will give your talents 
some scope," said Heywood, dryly. "I 
should not have intruded at such an hour, 
Mrs. Forester, but for hearing fh)m Lord 
Rookbury that you had a party. I never 
interrupt such conclaves, e:^cept by acci- 
dent, as Carlyon knows. By the way, 
Bernard, I am in St. Alban*s Place — ^look 
in upon me.** 

The tone of the little group became con-^ 
strained, and Mrs. Forester declared that 
she meant to be at church in the morning, 
and would not be kept up any longer. 

" Very liberal in you to call that ugly, 
pokey, proprietary preaching - house a 
church," said Heywood. ** Even as a Ca- 
tholic, I am surprised at you, while that 
Protestant Giovanni there must be actually 
shocked. Why don't you give things their 
right names, Mrs. Forester ?" 

" The edifice is nothing — the edification 
everything,** said beautiM Mrs. Forester, 
demurely. 

'* It is the Minister that draws you there, 
then," said Heywood, in an undertone. "So 
I hear. Does he lend you a Secretary to ' 
carry your prayer-book ?" 

'* It is not you who ought to tease me,** 
said the lady, but not looking in the least 
offended. And soon afterwards the men 
went away. 
** I like her having you here,** said Hey- ■ 
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wood, with a quiet latagh, almost before 
the door had closed on them. ** I do like 
it. There's a new display of that amiable 
straightforward perseverance which is the 
great charm of some women. Shell have 
your master yet. Sir, your Evangelical 
Talus of the iron flail. Wont even let his 
Secretary alone, but gets up a supper and a 
flirtation for him the instant he is installed. 
Don*t be ungrateful, Bernard Carlyon. It 
is a sad wicked world, but show it an ex- 
ample. Help the poor woman if you can, 
and especially give her the earliest infor- 
mation of Selwyn*s movements. Will he 
be at chapel to-day ?" 

" I hardly know," replied Bernard, wish- 
ing to try whether Heywood thought him 
mystified. ** But as a matter of the merest 
guess, I should say that he would not." 

** Then you are clearly defrauding Mrs. 
Forester of her supper and the other little 
amusements provided for you, by going 
away and leaving her in error. Go back 
and tell her." 

"And perhaps prevent her receiving 
nobody knows how much — ^what did she 
term it ? — edification. No, no, I hope I am 
more scrupulous," replied Bernard, with 
gravity. Some further talk in the same 
tone brought them to Jermyn Street, 
whence Heywood, renewing his invitation 
to Carlyon to call, dropped down upon that 
most gloomy but most convenient " place," 
wliich reminds us of our first martyred 
Christian and last martyred borough. 

The Rotherhithe House party had been on 
the Friday, and the supper in Park Street 
on the Saturday. On the following Tues- 
day morning Bernard received a letter fh)m 
Aspen Court, where Mrs. Wilmslow begged 
his immediate presence. The letter was 
short, but so earnest, that Carlyon, whose 
regard for the writer had attained a warmth 
unusual with him, resolved to obey the 
summons. A c(mg4 from Selwyn was 
speedily obtained, but it occurred to Ber* 
nard, that as his connexion with the 
Wilmslows had originated solely in his 
position with Mr. Molesworth, it would be 
proper to inform that person that he pro- 
posed to revisit them. He made, therefore, 
for Bed Lion Square, but found from his 
old comrades that Mr. Molesworth had left 
town for some days — ^not, however, for Glou- 
cestershire. Carlyon, therefore, wrote to Mr. 
Molesworth, apprising him of his intention 
to run down to Aspen, and departed by the 
railway. During the journey he naturally 
speculated as to the emergency which had 



caused Mrs. Wilmslow to summon him, and 
pretty speedily settled that the case was one 
of pecuniary mishap. In fact, he pictured 
Henry Wilmslow lolling on oneof the couches 
in his smoking-room, and drinking brandy 
and water with a brace of dirty but jocose 
custodians. 

At one of those huge stations, whore tiie 
line expands into a great area of iron ways, 
and where superficial people may suppose 
that the rolling stock is bred, from the mul- 
titude of loose engines, large and small, 
straying and feeding in all directions, and 
running into and out of sheds, apparently 
at their own whim, the Gloucester train 
stopped. A few minutes later, and as the 
bell rang for the down-train travellers to 
finish their excellent soup, and leave off 
admiring the far-glancing Daughters di 
the Rail who serve it, and whose tastefiil 
toilettes make travelling dowdies very sar- 
castic for the first half hour after lunch, 
the up-tndn arrived. Bernard had re- 
gained his own comer of the carriage, as 
the latter train glided slowly to a stand-stillt 
and a moving panorama of faces slid past 
him. The newly arriving train stopped, and 
he was face to face with Lilian Trevelyan. 
In a moment, of course, Bernard's heart 
was in a fiutter, and his hand extended. 
But no little hand came ftom. the opposite 
window to meet his own. Lilian looked at 
him steadily for a moment, he thought, sor- 
rowfully, and then seeming to catch a ghmce 
from her opposite companion, bowed veiy 
slightly, and with averted eye, and cast her 
eyes upon a book on her lap. The railway 
whistle shrieked, and all was over in fat 
less time than it has taken to tell it. 

It is to be feared that Carlyon*s mind 
was little occupied, during the remainder of 
that journey, with plans for Mrs. Wilms- 
low's benefit. 

What worlds would he have fiung away 
to have been able to persuade himself that 
in the hurry, and the travelling cap, and 
the shadow of the station roof, he had not 
been recognized. Even such a wounding 
thought as thatr-the thought that the chosen 
of his heart should not have made him out 
by the least glimpse of one feature — a 
thought that under any other circumstances 
he would have Rpiu*ned from him in wrath 
— such a conviction would, at tljat moment, 
have been unspeakable consolation. But, 
wonderful as is a lover's power of compel- 
ling himself to believe what he desires to 
believe, some things are beyond him. The 
credo quia impossilrile est of theology will 
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not hold good in love-affairs. Lilian knew 
him as well as he knew her. They had met 
but for a quarter of a minute, but each had 
had time to read a whole history in the 
fkce of the other, and to know that the other 
had done the same. There was no reject- 
ing the mystery — ^it must be solved. 

Needless to say which way Bernard's 
convictions went. Certain ' suspicious of 
his own, relative to the little scene at Mrs. 
Porester's, instantly attracted other suspi- 
cions which were floating in the atmo- 
sphere of the young gentleman's perturbed 
imagination, and the whole were speedily 
agglomerated into a coherent plot against 
him. A practical mind, too, was Bernard's, 
and of course practical men never go wrong. 
Mr. Heywood had seen the affair with Mary 
Maynard on the Sunday morning, and had 
therefore had ample time to write a full 
account of it to Miss Trevelyan ; and she 
was naturally offended, and having no time 
for explanation, and not choosing to be hy- 
pocritical, and smile when angry, had taken 
the only means in her power to let him see 
her feelings. 

The first shock of the incident of course 
jarred upon all sensation, and set Bernard 
wrong with everybody and everything 
around him. It inspired him with a con- 
temptuous dislike of his fellow-travellers, 
made him regard the beautiful country about 
him as hard and commonplace, and caused 
him to feel that the journey he had under- 
taken would be a failure, and that he was 
foolish and hasty in making it. For a little 
shake puts the human instrument vilely out 
of tune, — and that quarter of a minute had 
a whole world of discouragement in it. But 
we get over these things. In a short time 
Carlyon began to review the matter more 
calmly, and he had scarcely done so when 
sunshine broke in upon his mind, and a 
few miles Airther on the journey which was 
separating him from Lilian, he might have 
been found comforting himself with great 
earnestness. First, he thought of the sor- 
rowful look which had crossed her face for 
a second, and this cheered him exceedingly ; 
for, as he argued, with remarkable novelty, 
no one looks sorrowful except when a strong 
interest is felt. So that he really began to 
be obliged to Lilian for having given him 
so delightfhl an assurance of her regard. 
How indignantly he now spumed at the 
possibility that he had not been recognised, 
' it is not necessary to say. 

Then he began to calculate how speedily 
he could come to an explanation with her 



— hardly before the following evening — and 
this naturally brought him to the considera- 
tion of what he should say. The truth ? 
No man really and honestly in love ever 
told the truth yet. If he states things as 
they are, he sees them from a point of view 
which no lover can occupy. It is quite 
enough for him to state them as he wishes 
them to be. Else, he only vindicates his 
truth as an historian at the expense of his 
truth as a lover, and is a sober man affect- 
ing to be intoxicated — a contemptible 
sight, at the best, and infinitely less respec- 
table than the intoxicated man affecting to 
be sober. I will not outrage Carlyon's cha- 
racter by assuming that he was so false and 
hollow as to think of telling Lilian the 
truth. He was only thinking how best he 
should put the matter, so as to arrive most 
speedily at the greatest happiness for both 
— a complete reconciliation. He might 
have saved himself much trouble, and Mary 
Maynard's black hair would not have come 
sweeping across his mental eye so often, if 
he had known that Lilian had never heard 
of his having supped in Park Street. 

What, he wondered, had Heywood said ? 
There was one comfort, he must have 
written, for Bernard had called that morn- 
ing in St. Alban's Place, and missed him by 
a few minutes only. So that there was a 
letter, which Lilian would produce, and its 
falsehoods and false colouring (detestable 
things, thought Bernard) could be exposed. 
Meantime he could trust in her affection, 
which would be strong enough, he argued, 
to forgive him, if wrong, and which ought 
therefore, assuredly, to acquit him where 
the case was doubtful. Herein he reasoned, 
perhaps, with more logic than experience, 
as some authorities hold, that, in love mat- 
ters, you had better be guilty than be 
wrongly suspected ; first, inasmuch as you 
will be much more earnest, and therefore 
much more successAil in obtaining a reconci- 
liation; and secondly, as you will appeal to the 
heart, rather than to the head of your mis- 
tress. But this is mere scandal, let us hope. 

So, comforting himself, Carlyon could 
even acknowledge the beauty of the sun- 
set, in which the rich Gloucestershire 
foliage was waving and glowing. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE OWL AGAIIf. 

So far ftom finding the Ambassador in 
the state of detention which Carlyon had 
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considered probable, the latter, as his 
chaise turned the last comer, and ap- 
proached the house, beheld Mr. Henry 
Wilmslow walking up and down the ter- 
race. As the sound of wheels reached his 
ear, the owner of Aspen Court gazed out 
sternly, his hand upon his forehead, to as- 
certain who was venturing upon his 
domain. And, seated near the large door, 
and in the fUll warmth of the evening sun, 
was another figure speedily recognised by 
Bernard. It was that of Lord Bookbury. 
Henry Wilmslow's look of surprise, as he 
recognised Carlyon, was not lost upon the 
latter. 

'* She has not told him, trusting to my 
having sense enough to manage it, and I 
have blundered. By Jove ! though, I'll 
make a dash for it, and save her a scene 
with that ass." 

*< So ho 1 Master Lawyer," exclaimed the 
gentleman Bernard had th.ua designated. 
" Who expected you, I wonder ? What's 
in the wind now?" 

" That's the only way," thought Carlyon, 
alighting. "Why," he said, "surely, I 
can't have beaten Mr. Molesworth ?" 

" Hang it, I don't know why you 
shouldn't," retorted Henry Wilmslow, 
brilliantly, " he deserves beating, I dare 
say, as much as any other of the la-ade. 
Present company always excepted, of 
course, ha I ha I" 

" Thanks for the exception, which cer- 
tainly mends matters," said Bernard, 
affecting to be heartily amused. " But 
do you mean to say that Mr. Molesworth 
18 not here?" 

" Here I no, man," said the Ambassador, 
whose grin rapidly toned down into a dis- 
comfited expression, as he began to com- 
prehend that the lawyer was coming. 
•* What should he do here ?" 

" That he must teU you himself," said 
Bernard, " for I have no idea why he 
should come. All I know is, that I was in 
his office this morning — ^that I was re- 
quested to come down here, and that he 
left town before I did. Since you say he 
has not arrived, he must be detained some- 
where. I must ask your hospitality until 
the mystery is cleared up." 

" I say. Lord Bookbury," said Henry, 
walking away from Bernard, without re- 
plying, " here's a screw loose." And going 
up to his noble friend, he communicated 
the news. 

" What, Mr. Secretary," said the Earl, 
^' leaving the Government to take care of 



itself, while yon run into the coxmiry after 
the ladies ? I cautioned you against that 
sort of thing at Botherhithe House— tt 
wont do for a man who has his way to 
make. Wait till you are Premier, and 
then." 

" If he has come with that view, he'll be 
devilishly sold, wont he, my Lord ?" said 
Henry. "Bird's flown, Mr. Secretary," 
added the Ambassador, with an ill-bred 
man's readiness to catch up a sotmquet, and 
use it. 

" Not having come with that view," said 
Carlyon, determined to preserve his good- 
humour, " the sale is postponed untfl 
farther notice." 

" Nobody here but Mrs. Wilmslow," said 
her husband. ** But if yoa want anything 
to eat, I recommend you to go and make 
love to her for it." And with this gradons 
intimation he turned his back ui)on Car- 
lyon, and spoke in a lower voice to the 
EarL 

"Being dreadftilly famished," said Ber- 
nard, " I will avul myself of your permis- 
sion." And he was passing into the house, 
when Lord Bookbury said, looking keenly 
at him, 

" I say, Mr. Carlyon, you are no longer 
in Molesworth's employ — ^how happens it 
that you are doing his errands ?" 

"I conclude," said Bernard, carelessly, 
" that my having so recently had much to 
do with Mr. Wilmslow's business made it 
not unreasonable to ask me to attend on 
an emergency." 

" And what is the emergency ? for I 
know nothing about it, nor does my friend 
Mr. Wilmslow, -I believe." 

" Not I," said Henry, pleased at the titie 
of Lord Bookbury's friend, and disposed to 
be haughty thereupon. **And it seems a 
d — d queer thing to me, and, in fact, not 
the thing at all, that a set of lawyers 
should be rushing into a gentleman's house 
without giving him notice of any kind." 

Bernard smiled, raised his hat, and en- 
tered the house. Crossing the well-known 
hall, he proceeded, unannounced, to Mrs. 
Wilmslow's drawing-room. 

" Hear what he says to your wife," said 
the Earl, quickly. 

He should have spoken more clearly, 
knowing what a donkey he had to deal 
with. Perhaps, however, the British Peer 
would hardly have cared to say, " Listen 
at the door," though that was what he 
meant, and what he gave Henry credit for 
having understood, when the latter came 
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back with the account that Carlyon had 
said to Mrs. Wilmslow just what he had 
said to them, and that she looked very glad 
to see him. 

"How do you know how she looked?" 
said the Earl. 

*'Why, wasn't I in the room?" said 
Henry, simply. 

** Oh I you were in the room ! Ah ! to 
be sure, you were in the room. Of course 
you were in the room. How the light falls 
on that water, beyond the plantation there ! 
Noble place this, Wilmslow, and one that 
deserres td be in good hands." 

In the meantime Mrs. Wilmslow and 
Bernard were coming to their own expla- 
nations. Jane explained that she had in- 
tended to meet him, but had found it im- 
possible to go out unobserved, and she 
thanked him for his niaej deploring that 
she was compelled to the humiliation of 
being thankful for a piece of deception. 
And after every hurried apology for calling 
Bernard into the country, and begging him 
to pardon any questions which might seem 
peremptory, but which she feared might be 
interrupted if she put them less quickly, 
she entreated him to explain to her pre- 
cisely the position of herself ^d her husband 
in regard to the Aspen Court property. 

It will be remembered, I hope, that in 
one of the very earliest chapters of this 
book we have seen that Carlyon, antici- 
pating this very question, demanded of his 
then employer how he should answer it, 
and gave a certain promise in consequence 
of its being found that Bernard knew far 
more than Molesworth had intended. 

" Do not," replied Carlyon, " suppose that 
I am hesitating over the answer. I pro- 
mise not to leave you without satisfying 
you on all points. But it will, perhaps, not 
retard explanation, Mrs. '^^ilmslow, if you 
tell me in the first place why you now re- 
quire, hastily, what you had so many op- 
portimities of asking at leisure when I was 
staying here." 

** Oh, Mr. Carlyon," she answered, " if 
you could understand my feelings — if you 
could comprehend the% state of gratitude 
and tranquillity into which a mother is 
lifted, when she suddenly finds herself able 
to remove her children from a condition — " 
and here poor Jane, whose nerves were ob- 
viously all unstrung, began to weep at old 
recollections. Self-possession returned to 
her after some moments, and she continued, 
" I can only say that we had had troubles 
enough, and I was too glad of an interval 



of peace to care to disturb it by asking 
about the future. But now I must know 
all, for deeper matters are involved than 
mere money. Bernard, let me speak to 
you as a mother might speak to her son. 
Is that Lord Rookbury your friend ?" 

" We were strangers till we became ac- 
quainted in himting. The first day we 
passed together he offered to serve me, and 
did." 

•' For his own purposes." 

"Why does any one serve another? 
Lord Bookbury began rather earlier in 
our acquaintanceship than usual, that is 
aU." 

" Do not speak so, at least not to me, 
Bernard," said Mrs. Wilmslow, turning 
her still beautiful blue eyes with a kindly- 
expression (but that they always had) fbll 
upon him. " For I know that you yourself 
would do much to serve poor me, who can 
do nothing for you in return." 

"And Grod knows, if you believe that, 
Mrs. Wilmslow," said the young man, 
moved out of his ordinary self-possession, 
"you amply repay anything I could do. 
And now tell me, what is it that you ai>- 
prebend from Lord Rookbury? Be quite 
sure that you can tell me nothing about 
him that will startle me." 

•* And — you — say — that," said Jane; 
slowly, gazing on him with that steady yet 
vacant expression which may precede 
either a shriek or a fall. But she struggled 
with her heart, good, loving creature that 
she was, and, for the time, conquered. "He 
is a very bad man," she repeated in a 
gentle, low voice. 

" Nay, nay, do not let us make things 
blacker than they need be," said Bernard 
strangely puzzled. * * Bad and good in these 
days are words of comparison, and I dare 
say Lord Rookbury is not worse than many 
people who are thought better. But what 
on earth, dear Mrs. Wilmslow, can this old 
man's character be to you, that the ques- 
tion should agitate you thus ? Do I guess 
right — that he has become Mr. Wilmslow** 
creditor? Well, Wilmslow had better — I 
am sorry to say it to you — ^have sought out 
the keenest usurer in London, because he 
will be equally cheated, and be obliged to 
bear with the cheat in silence ; but your 
property will gradually recover itself, and 
our noble friend will be paid, and — but you 
do not listen — you are very ill. May I call 
a servant ?" 

"Bernard, you have seen Lord Rook- 
bury at home ?" 
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Yea. yon remember I passed a night at 
Bookton Woods. It was then that he 
offered me the introduction to Mr. Selwyn." 

" Whom did you see there besides the 
Earl ?" 

** An exceedingly pretty little girl named 
Lurline, whom I should have taken for his 
grandchild, but that he has no married 
children, and who afterwards called him 
papa ; she may have been some adopted 
favourite." 

'* You know, Bernard, that it is not so ?" 

" I have no right to know it — ^nor do I. 
But, to speak as frankly as you ought to 
be spoken to, I have one clue to Lurline's 
history. Looking at the Earl's pictures, I 
accidentally said that I liked what was 
pretty, and cared little about legitimacy. 
He said, with his curious curl of the lip," 
—Jane shuddered — ** that Bookton Woods 
might be able to gratify me ; and, later in 
the evening, the child puzzled me by 
saying that I had promised to be fond of 
her. The nonsense is not worth repeating." 

*' On your honour, Bernard, did you see 
that cliild's mother?" 

*' No, upon my honour ; nor have I the 
slightest reason to know that such a person 
exists." 

" Bernard," she said, in a calm, sad voice, 
" I am a helpless woman in a lonely house. 
I have no money — ^it is all taken away — 
and I am watched for fear I should escape. 
No creature so powerless can be imagined. 
And they have taken my children from me, 
all my children. Even my little darling 
Amy, they have taken her too. Ah! I 
see what you are thinking, but I am as 
rational as yourself, Bernard." 

*• But, dear Mrs. Wilmslow, what are you 
saying ? We do not take away children 
in these days, at least not by force, and 
without law. You, who— may I say it — 
have always been my model of reason and 
kindness, — I am utterly ashamed to find 
myself presuming to offer you advice — 
but surely there must be some strange mis- 
understanding. Who could take the young 
ladies away from Aspen?" He hardly 
knew what he said, for such a revelation 
from the calm, mild Jane Wilmslow, made 
him doubt whether he were dreaming or 
awake. 

" There was no force used, and no law, 
Mr. Carlyon, nor was it necessary. Yester- 
day Mr. Wilmslow drove up to his door in 
a phaeton which had been lent him by 
Lord Bookbury.and took the three girls for 
a drive. He returned at night without them." I 



"Having left them, where — in heaven*} 
name ? Pshaw," he added, ** I am a fool 
for helping to agitate you. He has kft 
them on a visit — ^where ?" 

** At the seat of your friend. Lord Book- 
bury, at Bookton Woods.** 

" Well,** said Bernard, ** it was a strange 
thing to do, a very strange thing ; but, 
except for its strangeness, I see no very 
great harm in it, and, certainly, nothing to 
cause you all this distress. Surely, it 
cannot be necessary to say that, at Bookton 
Woods, the house of a nobleman old 
enough to be their grandfather, they will 
receive the ihost graceful attention, and I 
am only surprised that Lord Kookbury is 
below, and not taking you across the 
country to join them." 

" You have not heard all, Bernard." 

" No, I feel that," said Carlyon ; " pray, 
tell me what I am sure I should hear." 

"Lord Bookbury has proposed fot 
Emma." 

" The old Earl — has proposed ta nairy 
Miss Wilmslow I" repeated Carlyon, fairly 
astonished this time ; ** and she — but she 
could hardly hesitate." 

" If forty years had been taken from his 
age, and the union rendered rational, 
Emma would have hesitated as little as she 
did when he asked for her hand in that 
hall. Emma loves her mother, and com- 
prehends what her mother has endured; — 
no earthly temptation could induce a 
daughter of Jane Tracy to marry a pro- 
fligate.*' 

** He was reflised, of course. And do I 
understand that, after that, and knowing 
it, Mr. Wilmslow—" 

" Yes. You have described Lord Book- 
bury, and best know whether he is a man 
likely to be deterred by a girl's r^ection, 
when that girl's family is in his jMwer. 
Mr. Wilmslow is his slave, and I am — ^my 
husband's." 

" Pardon me," said Carlyon, speaking 
something hastily, "but all this soundi^ 
like an affair of the stage, not of reality. 
I can understand that Mr. Wilmslow owed 
Lord Bookbury money, and may, therefore, 
be under his influence ; but, when we come 
to forced marriages on account of simple 
debts, we are surely giving play to— to- 
imagination. Why, Molesworth would have 
paid the debt a dozen times. Why did you 
not apprise him?" 

" You will refuse to believe, too, that I 
was watched, and my letters suppre;ssed, 
until Emma had gone away : then, con- 
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straint was no longer needed — I instantly 
wrote to you." 

"But how does this visit advance the 
suit ? Do you believe in dungeon-chapels 
and midnight marriages ? Dear Mrs. 
Wilmslow, are you not playing with your 
fears?" 

*' I am speaking of my child," replied 
Mrs. Wilmslow, simply. 

*• I still confess to you that I cannot com- 
prehend how Miss Wilmslow's visit to 
Bookton Woods, curiously timed though it 
is, should advance Lord Eookbury's suit 
for her hand." 

" Bernard," said Mrs. Wilmslow, with a 
deadly calmness,*' my husband has, through 
the last twenty years, brought many sad 
and shameful things to the knowledge of 
his wife — God forgive him for it! the 
fearful teaching has hot been lost. Do 
you not understand me? My child has 
been the guest of Lurline's mother !" 

Wilmslow's loud, sycophant laugh, and 
the footsteps of himself and of the Earl in 
the passage, spared Carlyon a reply. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A TOUNG WIFE'S TROUBLES. 

A FEW days elapsed, during which Mr. 
Kether reported satisfactory progress with 
Mr. Paul Chequerbent's creditors, most of 
whom came to terms even without the ap- 
plication of the screw which the former 
gentleman kept ready in case of need. 
" Why did he keep away from me ?" was 
the general inquiry. " I did not want to 
hurt him, but if a party will not be seen 
or heard of, it looks fishy." So Mr. Kether 
duly cautioned Paul against such a display 
of shyness for the ftiture, and Paul pro* 
mised to struggle with his natural modesty, 
as the other assured him it was not appre- 
ciated in mercantile circles. The aunts and 
godmother behaved pretty well, but would 
seem to have had their eyes a little opened 
on previous occasions, as they insisted on 
their advances being deposited in the hands 
of Mr. Kether, and not in those of the 
penitent prisoner, a precaution which Paul 
declared to be highly insulting after the 
lavish outlay of pathos and protest which 
he had made in his appeal to. their sympa- 
thies. But the cheques came up, carefully 
drawn in neat, stiff, old ladylike bands, 
and Mr. Chequerbent justly observed that 
painters might talk as they pleased, but 
never did a little bit of colour produce so 



cheerful an effect as the pink paper of a 
cheque in a letter to a hard-up man. 

Less lucky was the poor little clerk in- 
carcerated with him, and whose spirits 
Paul good-naturedly tried to keep up, with 
success that decreased day by day. Phy- 
sically, as well as mentally, the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Mooter became more and more 
wretched, as the period of his imprisonment 
was prolonged, and yet seemed no nearer 
its termination. For it is not a very new 
remark, that those who are accustomed to 
luxuries and comforts are often better able 
to endure privations than those to whom 
such matters are greater rarities — anybody 
who has had the misfortune to take a rough 
journey with his servant has made the ob- 
servation — it also occurred, I believe, to 
the late Duke of Wellington, when certain 
military officers, of the most delicate dandy- 
hood, rather distinguished themselves in 
one of his severest campaigns, by compli- 
menting the cotdette a la chair de cheval^ 
while the privates were almost in mutiny 
against their rations. Mooter was a clean, 
tidy, regular little man, who hung his walls 
at home with maxims, written in a fine 
hand, and framed, whereby he reminded 
himself that there was a place for every* 
thing, and that everything should be in its 
place, that a stitch in time saved nine, that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, and that if 
he took care of the pennies the pounds 
would take care of themselves. His clothes- 
brush had its hook, and so had his hat- 
brush, and he ** did not like " to see one in 
the place of the other, and the pleasing 
way in wliich he looped up and laid away 
pieces of string, until wanted, would have 
delighted Teresa Tidy herself, and have 
furnished her with a nineteenth rule of 
life. This was not the creature to brook 
with any degree of toleration the careless, 
slipshod, dilatory life of a dingy sponging- 
house. At first he struggled to be orderly 
and regular, to finish his meals at specific 
hours, and to keep his clothes spotless, and 
his linen white. But the deteriorating in- 
fluence of the den was too much for him, 
and as the weary days wore on, and his 
poor little Mary looked sadder and sorrier 
every time she came to see him, Abel 
Mooter's resolution declined. He would 
lie in bed until an hour at which, when at 
liberty, half his day's work was done ; he 
would wear slippers all day, and neglected 
to brush his coat, which became creased 
and flufiy, and he would even put on the 
same smeared and loppy shirt- collar three 
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mornings in succession. Small signs, but 
they belonged to a small man — in propor- 
tion, who knows but that they had the same 
significance as the feeble-mindedness into 
which divers grand historical personages, 
whom it is irreverent to remember in such 
company, and might be pedantic to mention, 
fell in tiieir superb misfortunes. When 
my good friend, the fisherman at Tedding- 
ton Weir, sticks my hook for me through 
the wriggling cylinder called a worm, and 
the latter writhes, and heaves, and dilates, 
and contracts with an exceedingly excel- 
lent imitation of agony, it is very comforting 
to me, as I drop the quivering bait into the 
cold water and down to the dace, to remark 
that *'his inferior organization prevents 
his suffering much." But with all consider- 
ation of the refined feelings which distin- 
guish the upper ten thousand from the 
lower million, I cannot convince myself 
that, worms apart, ordinary nature does 
not suffer as intensely as extraordinary. I 
am afraid the lower organization doctrine 
will not do. I wish it would, that one 
might read those horrible police reports 
every morning with some sort of composure, 
feeling that the mangled wives and battered 
children whose wretched stories make one 
uncomfortable for almost five minutes after 
breakfast, were really not of the same flesh 
and blood as your own smiling young Mrs. 
Jones (or say Smith), and the baby curling 
on that bright-eyed person's affectionate 
arm. Of course, the same misfortune 
makes one man pull a trigger as he looks 
down a muzzle, and another pull a bell 
and order more brandy-and-water. But 
find each man's extreme of discomfort, and 
little Abel Mooter feels as keen a pang in 
the hopeless misery of a dirty spongix^- 
house, as great Napoleon Bonaparte hurry- 
ing away from such friends as remained to 
him after that grand Belgian Sunday 
whereof we have all heard something. 

Mr. Abel Mooter, as he has been men- 
tioned in a rather flippant letter found by 
Mr. Carlyon among his correspondence, 
was a clerk in a city house, and his salary 
was one hundred and forty pounds a-year. 
How that very foolish little man was ever 
deluded into placing his name upon a bill, 
to serve a friend, is one of those mysteries 
which can only be solved by that invaluable 
mode of resolving all the discords in earth's 
music, a reference to the exceeding folly of 
human nature. It was done, and circum- 
stances over which his friend had no con- 
trol — ^friends whom one assists are usually 



and cruelly martyred by such circumstances 
— prevented his taking up the document, 
though they did not prevent his going over 
to Paris. So, in due time, a very short one, 
Abel Mooter was introduced to Mr, Aarons, 
and 3ir8. Mary Mooter, his three months' 
wife, was at her poor little wits' end. How, 
the evening when he had been walked off 
from his tea by the officers, she did ran 
about those two small rooms of theirs, far* 
nished so scantily, yet with such expendi- 
ture of thought, and comparison, and bar- 
gaining 1 How she looked at every article, 
and counted up on a little penny slate what 
all had cost, and then, believing that she 
could raise the money, she hurried in a 
good-natured broker, and while he was 
making his valuation — it was soon done — 
she was considering what she should give 
Abel for supper when he came home thi^ 
night after his trouble. She had all bat 
decided on a rabbit and onions, rejecting 
the pretensions of a-la-mode beef, when the 
broker turned round, and offered her a 
quarter of the sum she wanted, but advised 
her not to sell. What a cry she had on the 
bed as he went away ! But a girl who can 
cry like that is good for something beside 
crying, and another idea struck her. In a 
minute she was up — ^had instinctively 
smoothed the bed, and her own pretty hair, 
and was off to her mother. That old lady 
could not have much money, because it was 
within a fortnight of her next divided 
being due at the Bank, but there was plate 
— there were the six spoons which she had 
always promised Mary, besides that won- 
derfid silver teapot in the shape of a boat, 
presented to the mother on her wedding 
day by her cousin, the Lieutenant in the 
Merchant Service. That piece of plate had 
been a wonder and a fear in the family, 
and it was dreadful to think of parting 
vrith it, even for a time, but with Abel ia 
prison— on hurried Mary Mooter. Her 
short tale was soon told, and in ten minutes, 
with the troubled old lady's flillest consent, 
the precious boat teapot was on its way to 
a pawnbroker's. Mary was not to raise 
more than she wanted, as there was no use 
in paying interest, but she was to tell the 
man to be sure and lock the valuable up in 
his strongest and safest iron chest. 

'* Bum-looking affair," remarked the 
keen-eyed young man, whom Mary's pretty 
face had induced to attend greatly out of 
her turn, to the wrath of the occupant of 
the right-hand stall, a worn-looking wash- 
erwoman, who was pawning some lace* 
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edged articles of lady costume (which would 
not have to go home until Saturday), in 
order to take out of pledge the carpenter's 
tools of her tipsy husband, who had just 
heard of a job-^and not much to the satis- 
faction of a slim young fellow, who bad 
got a pair of pistols, a Bible, and a stomach 
pump before him, probably aU his ayailable 
moveables, and whom a young lady, whose 
face was set Cremome-wards, impatiently 
awaited at the confectioner's. " Yes, a 
rum-looking affair, but I dessay thought 
quite stunning in its time. Your own, of 
course ?" 

*'My mother's. Sir," said the accurate 
Mary, something flurried at the question. 

" But she sends you with it, my dear,** 
said the young man, familiarly. " It's all 
right, I can see.** And he proceeded to 
open the sacred vessel, and to poise it in 
his hand. 

" I've been waiting half an hour, Mr. 
James," grumbled the washerwoman. 

" Then, in course^ you can wait a little 
longer, being used to it," observed Mr. 
James, vdthout even lookuig up from the 
article he was examining. *' Well, my dear, 
and what does your respected mother want 
on this remarkable article ?** 

" Twenty pounds, if you please. Sir," 
said Mary, confidently. 

"Shillings, you mean,'* said the pavm- 
broker, believing that in her fluster she had 
used the wrong word. " Well, you see, it's 
very light, and, good for nothing, except as 
old silver, to break up." 

** But," exclaimed Mary, in a troubled 
whisper, and scarcely believing her ears, 
" pray examine it. Sir. It is of very great 
value indeed, and was a wedding gift." 
And the agitated little woman subsided 
into her stall, convinced that he had only 
to look at the article again to obtain a due 
sense of its value. But the pawnbroker 
shook his head. 

" I would rather not take it," he said, 
handing it back to her, *'but I'll make 
it the pound, if you like." 

*' One pound. Sir !" said poor Mary, who 
felt as if at least that weight of lead had 
descended upon her good little heart. " But, 
Sir, I want the money I mentioned most 
particularly — ^it is a matter of life and 
death — and we should be sure to redeem it 
— my mother, Mrs. Artish, is a most re- 
spectable woman, who has lived for seven- 
teen years at No. 1 1 , Bayling Place, close by." 

" All very likely, my dear," replied the 
youth, ' but that's all I can do for you. 



Just go home and ask your mother whether 
she'll take the money. Now, Mother Sudds, 
which of your customers is good enough to 
lend you her shemeeses this time ?" 

" You will have your joke, Mr. James," 
said the woman, opening her neatly pinned 
square bundle. ** Here's six, and for the 
love of heaven dont tumble *em. Precious 
row I got into about that handkerchiet you 
lost for me — what a power of oaths I had 
to swear before the lady would believe I 
never had it.*' 

" I dessay you keep in very good practice 
at that work, Mrs. Sudds. Sometimes I 
should almost believe you myself, if I did 
not know you so well. In a minute," he 
added, nodding to a tall, well-dressed, dis* 
sipated-looking man, with an imperial, who 
had leart forward to watch Mary Mooter, 
and now made signs to the pawnbroker, 
who appeared to know him. "I've sent 
up for it." 

" Keep it to-night," said the other ; " on 
second thoughts I think I want the money." 

** Very well," said the young man. "I'll 
get you back the duplicate, which is gone 
upstairs.*' 

" Take care of it for me," said the other, 
hastily, and darted out. The pawnbroker 
saw through the game in a moment. 

" My dear," he said, siiarply beckoning 
Mary, who had been slowly refolding her 
treasure in its papers. She brightened up, 
poor thing, in the hope that he was going 
to make a better offer, and drew close to 
the counter. 

" If," he whispered, " a man with a tuft 
on his chin speaks to you, the less yon 
speak to him the better for your mother, 
and," he added, observing that Mary's glove 
was ofi", " for somebody else, I see." 

She listened without much comprehen- 
sion of his meaning, and went sadly out of 
the place, and towards her mother's. As 
she reached the comer of Bayling Place, 
she was accosted by a tall stranger, who 
said, in a gentlemanly voice, and raising hiB 
hat, 

"I beg your pardon. Are you Mn. 
Artish's daughter?" 

" Yes, Sir," said Mary, surprised. 

" She is an old friend of mine. Does she 
very much want the money which you have 
been trying to get at the pawnbroker's ? I 
am not rich, but sooner than that woman 
should want — I would — ^never mind. Tell 
me, 18 she in any distress ?" 

He spoke so earnestly, and as one wlio 
did not wish to make many words heSote 
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acting, that Srnry felt she had a friend. 
She briefly explained her trouble, and the 
stranger listened with attention. 

" He is locked up for thirty-five pounds, 
you say ?" said the stranger, thoughtfully. 

** Yes, but we had five in the house, and 
mother has six, and we could manage the 
other four — ^if wehad only the — the twenty," 
said Mary, in whose eyes the sum had 
become not lightly to be named, since the 
sad defeat of her teapot. 

" It is strange," said the other. " I was 
in the shop with you, and had actually put 
down ten pounds to redeem some things of 
my own, when something suggested to me 
to hold the money. There is ten for you," 
he added, placing a note in her hand. 

•'Oh, Sir !" said Mary, her heart running 
over with thanks, *' whom am I speaking 
to ? Come in and see mother." 

" No," said the stranger, sadly. " No, I 
should not be welcome; at any rate not 
yet. Promise me, as the only return for 
what I may do, that you will not mention 
to Mrs. Artish that you have seen me. I 
will tell you my name, of course ; it is Bus- 
sell ; but not a word to your mother, until 
I desire it." 

" Of course, Sir," said little Mary, •• you 
have a right to name your own terms ; but 
if you think mother bears any old grudge 
against yon, or anybody else, I assure 
you — " 

•• Hush, hush ! Not a word of it," said 
the other, impressively. •* You revive recol- 
lections which had better be let alone. 
Your mother served me well, and I — but no 
matter. Time is precious. It is now nine 
o*clock, and if your husband is to be released 
to-night, we must be speedy. I have only 
another sovereign or two about me, but at 
home I have, I think, enough to make up 
the balance. Come on to my house at 
once, and I will give it you." 

" How shall I ever thank you !" said poor 
Mary, exulting in the thought of her hus- 
band's liberation. 

" Your mother shall thank me," said the 
stranger, "when the time comes. Here, 
cab !" he cried, as a vehicle crawled slowly 
along. The tired, hard-mouthed animal 
was incontinently tugged round, and the 
cab drew up by the lamp-post near which 
they stood. The stranger opened the door, 
handed the young wife in, and spoke to the 
driver in a low voice. 

What caused Mary at that instant to 
look earnestly into her benefactor's face? 
What, as she did so, and noticed that he 



wore a large imperial, brought back the 
words, unheeded when spoken, of the 
familiar but well-meaning shopman ? What 
instinctively told her, the next instant, that 
something was wrong ? She sprang from 
the seat she had taken at the fUrther cor- 
ner of the vehicle to the door. One little 
foot was on the ground, as the stranger 
tried to prevent her coming out. 

" Don't stop me, Mr. Bussell," said the 
young wife, her meek little spirit now fairly 
in arms. 

" I wouldn't, Mr. Russell, if I was you,** 
said a male voice at his elbow. It was 
that of the young pawnbroker. " Would 
you, pleeceman B 150 ?'* 

" I should say not,'* said the officer in 
question, coming up on the other side. 
Mary stood aghast at the cab door, as the 
"situation" developed. The benevolent 
Mr. Bussell saw that be was beaten, and 
had he been a prudent man would have 
bowed, paid the cabman, and disappeared. 
But a course of town revelry, pursued reck- 
lessly, weakens the judgment, and prevents 
the passions from being under the complete 
control which a wise man would desire. In 
his hasty wrath, the melodramatic stranger 
threw himself on guard, and I am sorry to 
say, that before the officer could interfere, 
the 8oi-disant Mr. Bussell, with a very fierce 
curse, had delivered a smashing blow into 
the face of the pawnbroker, which sent him 
down at the foot of the lamp. 

" Take that, and mind your own business 
in future," said Mr. Bussell, with a savage 
laugh. The officer seized him by the 
collar. 

"Just the thing," said the policeman. 
" Wuss assault, more unprovoked, I never 
see. For you, m'm, I should say the sooner 
you went home the better. And as for you, 
cabby, cut it." 

"But here is his money," said Mary, 
holding out the bank note at arm's length, 
as if afraid it would injure her ; " take his 
money, pray do." 

"Money no object," said the officer, 
"especially when the notes comes out of 
the Bank of Elegance ; curl your hair witli 
it, m'm ; he's got plenty more in his pocket, 
I dessay." 

" I warned you against him," said the 
pawnbroker, sorrowfully picking himself up, 
and holding his hand over his astonished 
nose, " but I doubted you minded me, and 
I owed him a grudge. Don't forget your 
teapot." 

And the plaintiff, the defendant, and the 
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executive departed, leaving Mary to retui-n, 
in no slight state of bewilderment, to her 
parent's first-floor front. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SECRETS COME OUT. 

" CoNFiDENTiAii Communications broken 
off/' murmured the Earl to himself, as he 
entered the room with Henry Wilmslow. 
*' Our young Secretary is diplomatising 
without his patron's leave. Well, Mr. Car- 
lyon,*' he said, "how did the Forester 
supper go off? I was honoured with or- 
ders to attend, but could not. I hope the 
esteemed lady was hospitable ?" 

** 3rore hospitable than Mrs. Wilmslow," 
said Carlyon, who thought that Jane would, 
perhaps, be glad to make her escape, — 
** for although I have pleaded my extreme 
need, I have heard no orders given for my 
comfort." 

" I am sure I beg your pardon, Ber- 
nard," said Mrs. Wilmslow, catching at 
once her young friend's eye and meaning, 
and rising to leave the room. 

" There's a bell, Mrs. Wilmslow, I sup- 
pose," said Henry, with a dictatorial man- 
ner, intended to prevent her going. 

** But I have rang it four times without 
any result," said Bernard very coolly, aiid 
opening the door for Jane, who went out 
rather hastily under cover of this little bit 
of protection. 

" A vision of Mr. Carlyon's future 
triumphs," said Lord Rookbury. " He has 
opened his budget so engrossingly that 
dinner is quite forgotten in the House. 
And how do you get on with the religious 
and gracious Selwyn ? Does he often set 
you to prepare a prScis of a chapter of 
Ezekiel or Habakkuk, by way of practice ? 
And is it true that he calls in all the 
clerks to prayers, before sending out a 
despatch ?" 

** I should disgrace your recommenda- 
tion, my Lord, if I let out official secrets," 
said Carlyon, " but I do not know that it 
wWX be materially ii^urious to the public 
interests if I admit that we get on pretty 
well." 

" He gives me a very good account of 
your capacities," said the Earl, " and I 
think that if you would let liim convert 
you, he would most likely introduce you to 
a capital match, by way of proving that 
Providence takes care of the believer. I 
would not, were I in your place," added his 



Lordship, significantly, *' let any trifle stand 
in the way of my spiritual and temporal 
prosperity." 

" Such a prize is one of the things which 
your Lordship likes to see won by those 
in whom you are good enough to be in- 
terested," returned Bernard, reverting to 
Lord Rookbury's hint given him at Rook- 
ton Woods. 

'* By Jove, I should say so ! an heiress 
with a certainty," said his Lordship, em- 
phasizing the last word, ** is exactly the 
person a young man should look out for. 
What do you say. Father Wilmslow ?" 

*• That's the time of day, my Lord," said 
Henry, on whom the last two or three 
speeches had, of course, been lost. " And 
these lawyers have such opportunities, look- 
ing into people's title-deeds and settle- 
ments, and knowing how the land lays." 

** A good shot, Carlyon," said the Earl, 
looking hard at him. 

" I suppose it is," said Bernard, care- 
lessly, " but I have been in London so long 
that I have forgotten all about shooting." 

" And have you forgotten all about the 
young ladies of Aspen?" said the Earl, 
" as I have not heard you make any in- 
quiries concerning them." " Now," said 
Lord Rookbury to himself, " he must re- 
ply that he has heard all that from their 
manmia." 

" Mr. Wilmslow mentioned to me, as 
soon as I arrived, that they were away 
fix>m home," said Carlyon, who saw that an 
iclairdssement must come, but also saw no 
use in precipitating it. 

*' But did not tell you that they are 
staying at Rookton Woods, as of course 
Mrs. Wilmslow did." 

" Really," said Bernard, *• one almost 
needs some second assurance of that fact." 

" What for?" said Henry, bluntly. ♦• Is 
there anything extraordinary in the Miss 
Wilmslows going to visit his Lordship, 
their neighbour in the county, and if I 
may say so, my Lord, their father's friend. 
I don't understand your observation, Mr. 
Carlyon, which seems quite uncalled-for." 

" Dear me," said Bernard, with much 
deference, " do not let me be misunder- 
stood ; I only meant, that with three such 
very agreeable visitors at Rookton, one felt 
surprised to meet Lord Rookbury anywhere 
else." 

" There it is, Wilmslow," said his Lord- 
ship, laughing, " these young fellows can- 
not imagine it possible for older men to 
deny themselves the pleasure of the society 
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of women, even when grave matters are in 
question." 

" I could not be aware of these gravities, 
yon know," said Carlyon. 

** Why, yon come and announce them," 
said Lord Rookbury, sharply ; *• you tell 
us of an emergency, and that Mr. Moles- 
worth, the great lawyer, is coming down, 
and that you are torn from the business 
of your country to help him, and then you 
say that you are not aware of grave mat- 
ters being in question. Are you not a little 
inconsistent, my young diplomat ?" 

A little less self-possession, and the fiction 
Carlyon had devised for poor Jane's benefit 
had at once been scattered. But Bernard 
met Lord Rookbury's suspicious eye very 
steadily, and replied, 

*' But may I ask how my news, brought 
an hour ago, aided to bring your Lordship 
from Bookton Woods, which you must have 
left before I even entered the county ?" 

** He stands cross-examining very well," 
said the Earl, with a smile. *' I shall leave 
him to* you, "^ilmslow." For in truth, 
though the keen old man believed that 
Carlyon had come down on Mrs. Wilmslow's 
request, he did not wish to mortify Bernard, 
whom he liked, by pressing the point, and 
much preferred that Henry should give the 
offence. 

" Meantime, as a witness is entitled 
to refreshment," said Carlyon, " I will 
see whether mine is in progress." And 
he left the room, a manoeuvre which 
occurred to the Earl as something like that 
of castling, in chess, when, an attack being 
prepared, the citadel itself suddenly shifts 
its place. 

*' Your wife has managed to send to 
Molesworth," said Lord Rookbury, as soon 
as the door closed, *' and he has chosen to 
get this youngster to come down to recon- 
noitre. That is the state of matters, 
Wilmslow." 

" Corse his impudence," said the Ambas- 
sador, angrily. *' Don't you think I ought 
to kick him out of my house ?" 

What a mischievous old man that Lord 
was. Of course he had not the slightest 
idea of recommending any such course, but 
he knew that Wilmslow was a coward, and 
instantly determined to torment him. 

" Your high gentlemanly spirit," he said, 
" has pointed out the proper course, as I 
knew it would." And as Henry's face grew 
graver tr ^hr this unexpected answer. Lord 
Rookbury quite chuckled. > 
** You think he ought to be tamed oat?** 



said Mr. Wilmslow, Immediately softening 
the form of the proceeding. 

'* Kicked out," said the ruthless Eari, 
" was your first expression, I think. And 
the impulses of an aristocratic nature like 
yours may be safely tmsted,** he added, 
respectfully. 

*'■ The only thing that makes me hesitate," 
said Henry, ** is the thought that he is in 
some way, I believe, a friend of your Lord- 
ship's. That is the only thing, and the re- 
spect I have fOT you would make me suppress 
my natural indignation, and simply tell him 
— ^tell him in a note perhaps — that he had 
better go away." 

** My dear Wilmslow,** said the unhal- 
lowed x)eer, getting up and clasping the 
other's hand, ** I fully feel all your delicacf . 
But it shall never be said that your friend- 
ship for Charles, Earl of Rookbury, pre- 
vented the due assertion of jour honour. 
Act, therefore, as you deem that honour 
dictates." 

And the two humbugs stood for a moment 
hand in hand. But as Douglas Jerrdd 
once said of two other people, if they were 
" rowing in the same boat'* it was with very 
different sculls. 

•• My Lord," said Henry, « my feeling 
tells me instantly to go and thrust this Mr. 
Carlyon out of my doors. The only thing 
is C another only thing,' said the Earl to 
himself, all the time looking affectionately 
at his friend) that perhaps we ought to 
make it quite clear that the matter is as we 
suppose, which you know we can scarcely 
say we have ascertained. And then, yoa 
see, these lawyers make so much out of as- 
saults that a gentleman is never safe in 
acting as he desires. Does the thing strike 
your Lordship in that light ?" 

" Well," said the Earl, thoughtftilly, hav- 
ing amused himself enough, and letting his 
victim down, " there is sense in that, too. 
On the whole, then, you think that you had 
better at present abstain from any extreme 
course, and in the meantime endeavour to 
elucidate the position of circumstances." 

Long words always charm long ears, 
and Henry Wilmslow was duly charmed, 
and Carlyon was unmolested at his dinner. 
" But now, Wilmslow," said Lord Rook- 
bury, *• look here. Carlyon is a mere in- 
terloper, and not entitled to interfere in 
your affairs, but Molesworth is in another 
position. He has your title-deeds, you tell 
me, and is your creditor to a very large 
amount. Have you thought over your i2f- 
fairs, as you promised, and come to any 
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8ort of idea as to what is your debt to 
him?*' 

" I have been thinking like the very- 
deuce," said Henry, " but the transactions 
run over so many years that I am fairly 
bewildered. We must have had a pre- 
cious deal of money out of him, besides his 
costs." 

" Have yon no account of his— did he 
never give you any ?" 

*' I seem to think," said Henry, musing, 
" that when we signed those last things he 
did show me something." 

" Signed what, signed when, signed 
where ?" said the Earl, quickly. " You never 
told me of that. Let's hear all about it. 
TVhat were they, eh? That's the main 
point." 

" Well, if you ask me that," said Heniy, 
slowly. 

** I do--of course," said the impatient 
peer. 

" All that I can say is that I am hanged 
if I can tell you," continued Mr. Wilmslow. 
*' Jane seemed to understand them, but I 
don't know whether she did, women are 
such humbugs and hypocrites." 

** If she did, she won't tell now," said the 
Earl, promptly. " But confound you, man, 
you must know whether the thhigs were 
mortgages, or settlements, what their ge- 
neral nature was. You would not be such 
a preposterous jackass as to go and sign in 
the dark." 

*' No, it was not in the dark," said the 
literal Henry, ** though, by the way, the 
light was not a very good one, being only a 
lamp with a shade to it." 

*' Ah !" said Lord Bookbury, snatching 
at the merest trifle, " then you signed them 
at night, after regular hours of business. 
Who saw you sign ? — some of his clerks, 
eh?" 

" No," said Wilmslow, " I know all of 
them, having had to see them a good deal 
too often. I think Molesworth had some- 
body up-stairs, whom he called down to 
witness our signing." 

** And at night, too, but there might be 
nothing in that," pondered Lord Bookbury. 

*• Yes," said Henry Wilmslow, " there was 
something in it. I have no secrets from 
you, my lord, since you have honoured me 
with your friendship." 

** Nor 1 any from you, my dear fellow, 
for when one finds a kindred spirit, one 
trusts everything to him," said the Earl ; 
"you know I told you only yesterday 
about Mother Carbuncle, so get on.** 



" You did so, my lord," said Henry, " and I 
hope I am worthy of your confidence. I 
was going to say that the real reason why 
this business was transacted at night was 
that — ^that I, being rather under a cloud, 
and I may say up a tree — " 

" Deuced odd places for the father of a 
family !" inteijaculated Lord Bookbury. 

" Deuced uncomfortable ones 1" said 
Henry, shrugging, " and it was rather the 
ticket for me to be scarce until the Philis- 
tines had shut up, you see." 

" Confound your slang 1" said the hasty 
Earl, speaking of course with the freedom of 
friendship to the man he had just eulogised. 
*' You mean that you were afraid to be out 
in the daylight, because of the bailiffs !" 

*' Something of that sort," said Henry, a 
little sulkily, for the Earl had dashed at 
him unceremoniously. 

" Don't mind my plain speaking, my dear 
Wilmslow," said Lord Bookbury, " I must 
like a man very much indeed before I 
frankly let him know my mind. And this 
was your condition when you signed the 
deeds. When was this ?" 

•* Not long before we came here." 

" But, after the decision which gave you 
Aspen Court ?" 

•' Certainly, certainly, my lord. I re- 
member there was something about As- 
pen Court in the deeds." 

*• I'll be bound there was," said the Earl. 
" Tell me, Wilmslow, did Molesworth give 
you any money then ?" 

"Yes," said Henry, "then, and about 
that time, we had a pretty lump, but I 
forget the amount." He did not forget the 
grand Ambassadorial Cloak, with sables, 
though (which took the money that was to 
have bought clothes for his girls, and a 
good deal more), or the billiard-table, Lei- 
cester Square. 

" Now," said the Earl to himself, "this is 
what Selwyn would call a clear manifesta- 
tion of Providence in my behalf. Signed 
deeds. Of course he did. That I should 
for a moment have lost sight of that pro- 
bability, when I knew that an attorney 
had obtained the property for them ! Had 
Emma's point-blank refusal anything to 
do with Molesworth' s arrangements, or — 
I tconder whether — Miss Kate — and he was 
in Molesworth's confidence too. I say, 
Wilmslow," he said suddenly, " let's go and 
talk to Carlyon — that is, if you have no 
insuperable aversion." 

** What you can do, my lord," said Henry, 
unconscious of any sarcasm in what he uc» 
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tered, " I may surely do. He is, I dare 
say, up-stairs, in what my wife calls the 
library, because she has no books, ha I ha!" 

" No news of Mr. Molesworth yet ?" asked 
Lord Rookbury, as he came in, followed, 
of course, by the master of the house. 

" None," said Bernard. ** But he has a 
wonderful knack of always turning up at 
the right time." 

"Very pleasant," said the Earl, "espe- 
cially if he turns up a trump, as no doubt 
we shall find him. What do you say, Mrs. 
Wilmslow?" 

" We found Mr. Molesworth a kind friend 
in our small troubles," said Jane, meekly, 
" and a successful champion in our large 
ones. But what a man will be at the last, 
I am afraid we must wait for the last to 
know." 

"You speak as if yon had reason to 
doubt him," said the Earl, with that happy 
manner, evincing interest but aroiding in- 
trusion, which he had studied so care^lly, 
and found so useful, especially with women 
of the best class. 

" Ah, no," said poor Jane, " my days for 
trusting or doubting are pretty well done." 
And her eyes glistened, but she affected to 
busy herself about some household trifle, 
and concealed her agitation. 

" Why, Mr. Carlyon, what can you have 
been saying to Mrs. Wilmslow to make 
her so melancholy ?" said Lord Rookbury. 
*' You are a nice person to enliven the 
Bower of Beauty, as we used to call a 
lady's room in my younger days." 

" On the contrary," said Bernard, " I al- 
most venture to hope that I have talked 
Mrs. Wilmslow into something like cheer- 
fulness." 

" You have brought her some good news, 
then? Of course I must not ask what 
they are, but perhaps her husband may." 

" Certainly, I have a right to hear 
them," said Wilmslow. 

" Why no," said Carlyon, who determined 
to meet the inquisitorial tendencies of Lord 
Rookbury's conversation as quietly as pos- 
sible, " I had nothing so dignified as news 
to tell, but I tried to make some London 
gossip acceptable — ^not a very easy task, 
for Mrs. Wilmslow does not much care for 
such things, but she has been so good as 
to listen, and I think to laugh. What an 
excellent look-out these veindows give — al- 
most the best in the line." 

" Ask Mrs. Wilmslow to give^ you the 
room, when she gives you Miss Kate," said 
Lord Rookbury, jerking the startling 



speech into the middle of the group, like a 
shell. 

It hit the three others very suddenly and 
very hard. They all three sat for a mo- 
ment, as if nothing had been 'said, and 
then the shell exploded. Carlyon blushed 
to the very eyes with a mixed feeling, in 
which, however, anger was a large com- 
ponent. Mrs. Wilmslow experienced a 
choking sensation ,~ which perhaps prevented 
her from quite knowing at the instant 
what hurt she felt. While the coarser na- 
ture of Wilmslow received its shock of 
surprise, and immediately broke out. He 
began, of course, vrith an oath, and pro- 
ceeded — 

" Give him Miss Kate ! your lordship is 
joking. But by — , if I thought that my 
wife had been encouraging the young gen- 
tleman in any such d — d idea, I'd — .*• He 
clenched his fist and ground his teeth, bis 
oratorical resources not supplying him on 
the instant with a threat of sufficient ter- 
ror. Lord Rookbury smiled to see how in- 
stinctively Wilmslow's rage walked away 
from the two men, and settled upon his 
helpless wife. Wilmslow was a worthy 
Englishman, as police reports go. 

Carlyon was the next to speak, and, in 
the confusion of ideas which followed the 
Earl's remark, his mind snatched at the 
first one which offered, and which was al- 
most forced upon him by Wilmslow. 

" The young gentleman, Mr. Wilmslow," 
he said, haughtily, " is not in the habit of 
accepting any encouragement which can 
expose the person who gives it to insult 
and brutality. I don't suppose that you 
can understand how offensive your speech 
is, and certainly it is not in Mrs. Wilms- 
low's presence that I can reply to it as it 
deserves. But if you will be good enough 
to imagine that I have said to yon exactly 
what you would least like to hear, you mH 
much oblige me." 

Henry's wrath had been such a mere 
impulse that it speedily slunk away from 
its duty of sustaining him in the ^ce of 
a counter-onslaught. But still, under the 
eyes of his wife and his patron, a man must 
show some fight, and Wilmslow felt him- 
self bound to bluster out something about 
infernal mistakes, and people forgetting 
their position, and the desirability of Mr. 
Bernard Carlyon's walking off with himself. 
But then the woman's turn came, and, as 
usual, the male and superior creatures had 
cause to be ashamed of the figures they 
made in contrast. 
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" Bernard,** she said, " for my sake you 
"Will do as you have before done in this 
unhappy house. You will refrain from 
angry words. But I do ask you to speak, 
and in full confidence in your honour, I 
beg you to say, not to Lord Sookbury, and 
to Mr. Wilmslow, but to a mother whose 
heart is nearly breaking, whether there has 
ever passed, between yourself and my 
child, otie word that justifies what Lord 
Bookbury has said. Look in my face, 
Bernard, and answer me." 

She raised those blue eyes, sadly, but 
trustflilly, and awaited his reply. 

** Not one," he said, with great earnest- 
ness. What was there lurking at the 
young man's conscience which told him at 
that moment that solemnly as he spoke, 
his voice fell upon his own ear with some 
£hort-coming ? That he spoke the truth, 
yet that it needed some irresistible confir- 
mation ? Was it a weakness, or a merit, 
that looking into that troubled mother's 
face, he determined to give that confirma- 
tion, though it was the yielding up a secret 
he would gladly have kept? A moment 
sufficed for the doubt and the decision, and 
then he added — (count it in his favour — 
he often goes wrong) — 

** And although an unjustifiable speech 
ought not to compel me to say more, it is to 
you, and for your sake, dear Mrs. Wilms- 
low, that I will say one other word. My 
affections have very long been placed in 
the keeping of one whom you never saw, 
and—" 

She would not let him finish, but took 
both his hands, held them for a moment, 
and then dropping them, sank upon a 
couch and wept outright. But I do not 
believe that her tears were those of sorrow, 
but that if we could search into the myste- 
ries of a mother's love, her heart was reviv- 
ing, after a harsh and sudden shock, and 
was rcgoidng that a child's confidence had 
not been stolen away from her. I think 
that Jane Wilmslow had suffered too much 
of mere insult and outrage in her time to 
feel the ordinary indignation which Lord 
Rookbury's speech would have called up 
in a mother untried by the results of a 
marriage with a man who had been **a 
little too gay." 

It was now Lord Rookbury's turn, and 
if anybody who reads this story could have 
seen that old man's face, the kindliness, 
and the appearance of being himself a 
good deal hurt, and the desire to make all 
right and comfortable, we should get very 



little credit for anything we may hereafter 
have to say against him. 

He could not tell them how he regretted 
his having been betrayed into a speech 
which had given pain. He solemnly as- 
sured them that it arose from a certain 
misunderstanding on his part, which he 
now clearly saw, and he wondered how he 
could have so far blundered. But the 
manly and spirited conduct of his young 
friend, Mr. Carlyon, must have raised him 
in the estimation of them all, and he could 
not help adding — even though his doing so 
involved a little revelation on TUs part, for 
which Mr. Carlyon was doubtless not pre- 
pared, — that he had a right to regret an 
engagement which put an end to his hopes 
of calling that gentleman his brother-in-law. 

Now, thought his Lordsliip, and with a 
sweet smile, let us see whether she has told 
him. But Carlyon's attentiod was turned 
upon Jane, who became very pale at Lord 
Rookbury's last words, and seemed to 
keep herself ftom fainting by a strong 
effbrt. 

" Some water,'* he said, darting to the 
bell, and pulling violently. A moment or 
two, and he repeated his effbrt, but no ser- 
vant appeared. Dusk was coming on. 

** O, by George," said Henry Wilmslow, 
glad of an excuse for resuming peacefbl 
relations, " you may pull the house down, 
but you will get no hearing. There's a 
fight out by Bogley Bottom, and one of the 
fellows is cousin to our servant girls. I'll 
lay my head the sluts have run off to 
know how the aff'air has gone. I should 
have gone myself but for his Lordship 
being here." 

Lord Rookbury sprang up with a boy'g 
agility. 

" Bogley Bottom," he said, with some- 
thing almost amounting to agitation. " I'll 
— ^no, no. Here, Carlyon. Come here, man," 
he said, stamping. *' See to your wife, 
Wilmslow." 

His gestures were so sudden and impe- 
rative, that Bernard felt they ought to 
be obeyed. He crossed the room to Lord 
Rookbury, who dragged him from it by the 
arm, and when in the passage said a few 
hasty words, which instantly threw Car- 
lyon into a still fiercer excitement. He 
broke from Lord Rookbury's hold and 
rushed to the stair-head. 

" Stay, stay— one moment — ^you'll save 
time by it! My horse, one in a million, 
is in the stable here. Take him, and ride 
like- 
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It was a strong comparison, no doubt, 
but Carlyon did not hear it — ^for, with a 
word of assent, he fled down the stairs, 
and in an incredibly short space of time 
Lord Bo<^bur7 heard the clatter of well- 
known hoQ&, as a reckless horseman 
dashed away from Aspen Court. 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 
TBB OWL HAD SET A TBAP. 

KoTRiNO conld be much simpler or more 
straightforward than the process by which 
the three young ladles of Aspen became 
the involuntary guests of the Lord of Book- 
ton Woods. As Mrs. Wilmslow has said, 
their papa, driving round to the door in a 
phaeton lent him by the obliging Earl, in- 
vited them to take a long round with him, 
and, being dutiM daughters, Emma, Kate, 
and Amy were speedily hatted and Jacket- 
ted, and packed into the carriage. The 
Ambassador, who had previously made 
himself acquainted with the road, drove 
straight for Bookton, and it did not occur 
to the girls, who had not previously been 
taken across the country, that they were 
at the door of Lord Bookbury's mansion, 
until the noble owner himself, who had 
been watching their progress round the 
curve of the road (and, it may be added, 
denouncing Mr. Wilmslow as a snob for 
driving with a large and swaggering ges- 
ture, which the latter considered magnifi- 
cently aristocratic), came out to hand them 
from the vehicle. Then, as the truth flashed 
upon them, there they were, and what were 
they to do ? If they or Mrs. Wilmslow 
had suspected the otject of their journey, 
of course, despite their duty to their sire, 
they would have invoked the mild head- 
aches, and slight faintnesses, and gentle 
shiverings, or some other of the serviceable 
little ailments which good fairies send to 
the help of good young people who are 
asked to go anywhere against their incli- 
nations ; but it was too late to think of 
this now. And as the Earl of Bookbury, 
with the most gentle and gentlemanly 
manner in the world, came out to welcome 
them, and thanked them for taking him by 
surprise, (an old hypocrite I) and led them 
through his hall, just indicating his beauti- 
ful Canovas as things which he must show 
them when they came out, it was difficult 
for the girls to feel any prolonged embar- 
rassment. Lord Bookbury had learned, 
ages before, the art of placing people ftt 



their ease when it suited him to do so, and 
it suited him just then, veiy pnrticularty. 
They had their father with them, too, 
which was something alter aH, bad styte 
of father as he was. If they had noticed 
the intense contempt whidb, for one second. 
Lord Bookbury concentrated into a glance 
at Henry Wilmslow, as the latter, in his 
false and made voice, desired tint the car- 
riage might be brought roond again in aa 
hour, the poor girls n^gfat taa^e had their 
filial instincts unpleasantly qtdcikesied. 

For reasons of his own, I sappoee, the 
Earl did not conduct hisviaitoia through 
his house by the usual route, Imt orderteg 
lunch, he led them in and oat among the 
labyrinths of which mention was made a 
long time ago, and in each room he seemed 
rather bent upon directing their Attention 
to some single object, than upon making 
them understand the plan of the mansioo. 
Still, he did all with so little eifbrt, that 
Emma and her sisters could bsrdly notice 
that they were ratiier hunried from pofant to 
point. They saw the gallery, and the 
library, and the conservatory ; and then 
lunch was announced, and the Barl took 
them up-stairs by a flight of stone steps 
from the latter to the drawing-room floor, 
whence crossing two or three passages, they 
came to a charming circular room, fbmished 
with great elegance, and lighted only from 
above. The Bookton Woods servants must 
have been quick as well as tastefril, the 
round table being beautifhlly set out with 
flowers, and silver, fruit, and cut glassy— 
the pleasantest mixture of colonr and 
glitter. 

" O, what a pretty room 1" said Amy ; **I 
feel as if I was inside a kaleidoscope.** 

" Very weU," said the Earl, amiling,** and 
we will turn the kaleidoscope fior you.* 
And placing his hand to the wall, a contri- 
vance, which escaped the eye, apparently 
gave motion to some outside <^Hnder, the 
central portion of each of the brightly- 
painted panels slid away, and rose-oolonred 
glass took their place. The light was then 
the most charming that ever broke upon 
one in a dream of fairy-land,-- or at the end 
of Ohe of Mr. Flanch^'s accredited revela- 
tions from those parts. 

** Do you like that better ?** ae&ed Lord 
Bookbury. 

" No,*' said Kate, « but I should like to 
know how it is managed.*' 

••I will show you presently,** replied the 
Earl ; " but why do you not think it an 
improTeuMat?" 
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** I think the fint arrangement was in 
much better taste,** said Kate, ** besides, we 
lose the eflTeot of those beautiftiUy painted 
walls, which I suppose are copies from 
Pompeii." 

** They are,** said the Earl, ** and I see 
you are a critic of the first force, so we will 
leaye things as they were.** And again 
toQching the machinery, the panels resumed 
their former position, and the soft light 
came down from above upon the exquisite 
combinations and colours of the old Pom- 
peian artists, upon which it would be {fea- 
sant to discourse, but needless, as they are 
already re-produced among the choicest 
marvels of Paxtonia. 

^ And now fbr lunch," said Lord Book- 
bnry. **Jf I had known that your papa 
was going to be so very kind as to bring yon 
to see me, we would have all sorts of nice 
tilings, for my confectioner, H. Meringue, 
has his talents, and will break his heart at 
finding what a chance of appreciation he 
has ndfaraed ; you must promise him another. 
Wflmslow, we are like J<An o* Groat here; 
there is no top or bottom to our table, but 
everybody is at the head. Amy, sit near 
me. Miss Wilmslow will pertiaps take care 
of her papa, and the critic will cut up that 
jMUtf with her usual discrimination.'* 

** I wish we had a round room at Aspen,** 
said Amy. ** I like round rooms because, 
yott see, there are no comers for the gliosts 
to hide in.** 

** Don*t talk such cursed stuflT,** said her 
PH>a, angrily. 

** Kay, nay,** interposed theEarl, ** I think 
she is perfectly right, and that it is a great 
advantage, and, if she likes, we will manage 
to build her a room at Aspen, one of these 
days, in the shape she prefers.'* 

** It*8 very good of you to apologise for 
her, my lord,'* said Mr. Wilmslow, **but 
it makes one sick to hear a girl talk such 
hideous rubbish,** he added, with a scowl 
at poor Amy. 

** That's Ghablis next to you — drown 
your sensations," said the Earl, in a sneer- 
ing v<^ce. For to do him justice, he hated 
to hear any feminine thing spoken coarsely 
to— unless there were satisfactory reasons 
for it, in which case his Lordship would 
have abused any imaginable Ophelia as de- 
liberately as does Hamlet himself. 

The young ladies did some little Justice 
to the Earl's arrangements, and Henry 
Wilmslow did a good deal, remarking that 
a spread like that did not come every blue 
moon, and L<Mrd Bookbury left the xwm 



before his omnivorous guest had completed 
his refection. 

" In for a good thing, girls,** said Wilms- 
low, with his mouth frill, as the Earl closed 
the door. " Wouldn't you rather be here 
for a month than a week ?" 

" It is a long drive home, papa,'* said 
Emma, beginning to adjust herself for de- 
parture. 

" Well, what then ?** demanded the father. 

"I suppose we had better go as soon 
as Lord Bookbury comes ba^" urged 
Emma. 

**I suppose you will go just when I 
please, and not before,** retorted Mr. 
WUxaalow, 

**Only mamma will wonder what ha§ 
become of us," suggested Kate, gently. 

*' Let her wonder,** replied Henry 'VHlms- 
low, taking a large glass of wine. He seemed 
trying to work himself up into a passion, 
in order to gain resolution. The girls con- 
tinued their preparations, but still Lord 
Bo<Abury returned not. They looked at 
one another, and their frtther went on filling 
and emptying his glass. Half an hour 
passed, and still no Earl. 

**How very odd that he should stay 
away!** said Kate. 

** Kot odd at all," said Mr. Wilmslow. 
** What the devil do yon mean by odd ? A 
gentleman, and above all a nobleman, haa 
a right to do as he likes in his own house, I 
should suppose, without being called to ac- 
count. I apt d— d if I ever heard a more 
insulting observation.** 

** I had no intention of beiag insulting, 
papa," said Kate, quietly. 

**Don*t teU a lie, fbr yon had," said 
Wilmslow, savagely, but yet noi caring to 
meet the child's eye. ** Insulting Lord 
Bookbury, as my friend, and me also, and 
ril be hanged if I stand it, either fl^om you 
or anybody else. I know who has taught 
you to do it and set you against his Lord- 
ship, and m let her know I do before long; 
but as for yon, just mind what you're afr;^, 
that's all." And with a fririous gesture, 
half his ftuy being sham, he gulped down 
another glass of wine, spilling some of it 
over his dress in the way, an accident whldi 
helped his temper to the desired pitch, es- 
I>eciaUy as he detected a littiie smile on 
Amy's face. He swore an oath which need 
not be written down, and demanded what 
in the name of the worst of all places die 
meant by sitting there grinning at him. 

** Why, papa," said Amy, outspoken aa 
usual, ** you did look very frumy with tlie 
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wine- ruiming from both corners of yonr 
month.** 

**Gome here. Miss,** replied her fkther, 
doggedly. The wine, to which he was little 
accustomed/ was working with his coarse 
nature, and the fictitioos excitement was 
giving way to a real one. 

Poor little Amy tamed rather pale at the 
tone in which he spoke, but nevertheless 
sprang to his side with an alacrity which 
should have disarmed any irritation. He 
gave her a violent slap on the face. 

" Take that,** he said, spitefolly, *• and 
now see if yon find anything to laugh at 
in your own face. You*ll laugh on the 
wrong side of yonr mouth, I fancy, this 
time.*' 

Amy did not cry — she even stood pa- 
tiently, for a moment, as if waiting the 
pleasure of her parent to deal her another 
blow. But Emma's eyes filled with tears, 
and Kate, who was by Amy's side in an 
instant, drew her away, and placed her in 
Emma's arms. Then the little thing began 
to sob as if her heart would break. 

**How dare you commit that piece of 
impudence?" roared Wilmslow to, or rather 
at Kate. "Bring her back here-r-here — 
this instant, or, by Cr— 111 serve you the 
same." 

**I would rather you struck me than 
Amy, papa,** said Kate, in a steady voice, 
" because Amy has been ill." 

" Bring her here, I say,** stormed Wilms- 
low, thumping upon the table, *'or it will 
be the worse for you." 

" Let me go to him, Emmy,** said Amy, 
her eyes streaming and trying to extricate 
herself from her sister*8 affectionate clutch ; 
** he may kill me if he likes. I am not to 
live very long, and it is no matter. Let me 
go, there*s a darling." 

** I will not,** said Emma, in a low voice, 
but it reached Wilmslow. 

**What*8 that!" he shouted, his vile 
passion now excited beyond control. 
He rose, and was on the point of striding 
across to the couch on which Emma sat, 
embracing Amy, when Kate said, laying 
her hand on his arm, . 

'*Papa! Lord Rookbury is watching 
you." 

The words checked him in an instant. 
He looked all round the room as he forced 
his inflamed features into a sort of smile 
with which to greet his patron. Lord 
Sookbury was not there. But, following 
Kate*s eye, Wilmslow saw that it was fixed 
upon a portion of the ornamental painting 



on the wall. He oould see nothing else, but 
instantly gave the Earl credit for having 
some spy contrivance which Kate had de- 
tected. And the reader will probably be 
of the same opinion. Yet it happened that 
the case was not so— the idea had started 
to the poor girl's brain in the extronity of 
her terror lest her sister should be mal- 
treated, and she hazarded it as a last 
chance. Lord Bookbury was a couple of 
miles from the house. 

** And if he is," said Henry, with an effort, 
bringing his angry huslqr voice to a la- 
boured jocularity of tone, "what's the 
odds?" He crossed to Amy, and taking 
her tmm Enuna, who instantly saw that all 
peril was over, gave her an awkward hag 
or two, and told her not to cry— he could 
not have hurt her. 

** The hurt's nothing," sobbed Amy, whose 
crimsoned cheek, however, showed that the 
blow had been a severe one, ** but I hoped 
— I hoped — you had got out of the way of 
striking pers— persons, since you came to 
Aspen, and that I'm afrtdd — ^youll — ^yoall 
strike mamma, as you used to do." 

This frank declaration might have proved 
unlucky for the speaker, but Kate retained 
her advantage, and by another look to tiie 
wall (an acted lie. Miss Catherine Wilms* 
low, and, I suppose, a sin) continued to 
intimate that another eye was upon them. 

** Nonsense, child, nonsense," said Henry, 
** you must have been dreaming. Dry your 
eyes, while I go and see what the Earl ii 
about." And he left the room, and (for we 
may as well dispose of him at onoe) went 
in search of his patron. After he had 
wandered about the house for some lame, 
Jameson came to him with a message from 
Lord Bookbury, in obedience to which Mr. 
Wilmslow with much alacrity made exit 
from Bookton Woods without frurther leave- 
taking. 

For some time after his departure Enuna 
and Kate naturally occupied themselves 
with consoling their sister, and deploring 
the condition into which their respectable 
parent had brought himself. But as time 
wore on, and there were no signs of his 
return, or the Earl's, the young ladies 
began to grow uneasy, and at last agreed 
to dend a servant to their papa. This was 
a sensible resolve, but not fated to be car- 
ried'into effect, for all their researches could 
not detect a bell-handle in the circular 
room. But, they argued, there must be a 
bell somewhere in the house, and Kate 
undertook the discovery. Her travel was 
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brief. The door of the room opened to her 
hand, but that of the passage which led 
from the gallery to the apartment they 
occnpied was fastened fh>m without. They 
were prisoners. 

Then they almost began to be frightened. 
Still, Kate and Emma had plenty of sense; 
and it speedily occurred to them, that their 
father, in going ont, had secured the door 
by mistake, or in caprice, and must release 
them in due time. Amy, however, was by 
no means so easily calmed, and grew hys- 
terical, and intimated her belief that they 
had been lured into a dreadftd tower, and 
were to be starved to death, and stay there 
until they became skeletons. And the child 
dwelt upon the word, and repeated it.in a 
way which had a painftal significance for 
her sisters. 

Kate grew indignant, and determined to 
clatter at the outside door until she attracted 
8omebody*8 attention. But on trying it 
she found that she could make very little 
noise, the door being thickly padded, ob- 
viously that the chamber to which it led 
might be as quiet — even when the house 
should be fbll of visitors — as its wayward 
proprietor could desire. She gave up the 
idea in despair, and her next was to seek 
fbr the machinery by which the Earl had 
shown the rose-coloured windows. 

"I know whereabouts the contrivance 
lies,'* she said, " for when Lord Rookbury 
touched it the second time, I laid my fork 
in the direction to which his hand went. 
Let me see — ^where was I sitting?'* 

And Kate proceeded to fix upon a spot 
in the wall where she was certain the handle, 
or spring, was placed. But all her re- 
searches failed to discover it. 

•* If you found it, dear, there would be no 
Qse," said Emma, ** for I noticed that the 
windows did not open." 

** They would break, I suppose,*' said the 
energetic second child of the house of Aspen. 
** However, if we cannot make ourselves 
heard,I suppose wecan only wait in patience." 
And they did wait, beguUing the time with 
conjectures, and with assurances to Amy 
that there was no possibility of their having 
been left there to perish. Perhaps papa 
had gone to sleep off the wine. 

Evening, however, drew on, and the rays 
of the setting sun fell upon one side of the 
dome-light glass roof of the room. The 
girls became weary and silent, and poor 
Amy actually subsided into a disquiet sleep, 
ruffled by start and sob. Dusk approached, 
—but just as the room was growing gloomy. 



a figure entered it. Kate sprang to her 
feet in an instant, but there was no great 
cause for alarm. Their visitor was an ex- 
ceedingly respectable and respectful look- 
ing female servant, of a superior order, who 
begged to know whether she might attend 
the young ladies to their rooms. 

"Our rooms!" said Kate, astonished. 
"Pray where is papa — ^Mr. Wilmslow? 
Will you please to ask him to come to us 
directly, or show us where he is?" 

**He has gone out with my lord, Miss, 
but his directions were that I was to attend 
to you, and see that you had everything 
you wished for.'* 

''A strange time to go out, in the 
country," said Kate. '* Did yon understand 
r when he would return ?" 

" He did not say. Miss ; but Jameson 
mentioned something about a late breakfast 
to-morrow, so he is probably coming over 
in the morning." 

** Leaving us here for the night," ex- 
claimed the two girls ; and Amy, awakened 
by the voices, sat up, and gazed wildly 
about her. 

** What will mamma think has become of 
us ?" said Emma, piteously. 

" Your mamma. Miss ?** said the female, 
as if taking a cue. ** Mr. Wilmslow wrote 
her a letter, and it has gone off three hours 
ago by a messenger on horseback." 

" Oh, if she knows where we are," said 
Emma," a great weight is off my mind; 
but it is the strangest thing I ever heard of.*' 

Strange or not, it did not appear to the 
girls that they had any choice. Night was 
coming on« and they were sixteen miles 
firom home. All that they could do was to 
follow their guide, who crossed the room, 
opened a door opposite to that of the en- 
trance, and so constructed as to seem part 
of the wall, and to elude observation. It 
opened into another short passage which 
led to two small but pretty apartments, in 
one of which was a single bed, muslined 
and fiuted, and tricked out, rather after the 
fashion of a poetical upholsterer than an 
artist, and in the other, two, of similar 
dainty adornment. Candles were placed in 
each room, lighted, from which of course 
the young ladies knew that there must be 
another communication with the house, but 
they could not see it. Their attendant, 
after making herself as useftd as they 
seemed inclined to permit, informed them 
that her name was Pearse, and that she 
was ordered to be in constant waiting upon 
thenu and withdrew intothe circular apart- 
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mabt. Kate remembering the bell dilemma 
fastened after her, and to her exceeding 
gflorprise fioimd the room illuninated with 
aolt light sent from withoat through a rim 
of ground glass which ran round between 
the walls and the dome— and, to her still 
greater astonishment, that the taUe, with 
all its varied contents, had utterly vanished. 
8he stood, for a moment, gasdng at the 
ehanged aspect of the apartment, when 
light gushed up from the floor, and the 
table, rearranged with a perfect little dinner 
complete to the finger-glass, rose once more 
to its place. It had not of course been in- 
tended that she should see this process. 
And, for some undefinable reason, it pro- 
duced anything bat a pleasant sensation in 
the girl's mind. She had heard of such 
oontrivances, or at least read of them, but 
«ould not remember that such boards had 
«Ter been surrounded by the best class of 
company. 

** One of Lord Bookbury's fancies, I sup- 
pose,** she said, describing the incident to 
her sisters, ** and he thinks it will amuse 
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** Perhaps our beds are <m the same 
things," said Amy, solemnly, " and at mid- 
night we shall descend into some grim 
ehamel-house and be left there for ever and 
ever." 

** How can you talk such nonsense, darl- 
ing,** said £mma. " You do not even know 
^rhat a charnel-house is. I wonder where 
you caught hold of the word.*' 

«' Where did the Veiled Prophet take 
Zelica from the dance ?** said Amy, shud- 
dering. ** Did not the dead people's eyes 
l^areout — '* 

** Be quiet. Amy,** said Kate, anxious to 
break off the train of ide«s upon which the 
dbdld had fiistened, "and just snap my 
bracelet for me, dear, will you.** 

** Yes,** said Amy, taking her sister's pretty 
ann between her own hands, and calmly 
adding, "A snake! Ah! we shall have 
plenty of snakes down there in the pit. 
How will they wind in and out among our 
bones !*' 

Emma's distressed look at hearing the 
child pursue this singular theme nearly set 
Kate off ciying, but she controlled her 
agitation, and the three returned to the 
oiher room, where, with the aid of another 
discovery they made, namely, a collection 
cf books and portfolios, chosen as if for 
such visitors, tiie evening passed, though 
heavily, and Pearse reapi»earing, and 
having no tidings of Mr. Wilmslow beyond 



a decided assurance that he would not be 
seen Uiat night, they retired early, and, at 
Amy*s express desire, to the same room, 
where Kate, as the most valiant of the 
party, occupied a solitary couch. Amy 
nestling to sleep in the arms of her elder 
sister. 

How their mother passed the ni|^ isnot 
upon record. 

The rain descended heavily the follow- 
ing morning, which, it will be remembered, 
was the day Carlyon left town, in obedkoice 
to Mrs. Wilmslow*s summons. Pearse was 
duly in attendance, but there was no news 
of Mr. Wilmslow. 

**Bat where is L(«d Bookbnry?** de> 
manded Kate. *' It is very rf^g"^*!* tbst 
he has never been near us since lie left the 
room yesterday. Is he in the hooae ?** 

'* We never venture to know. Miss,** was 
Pear8e*s reply. ** If my lord's bell riags, 
it is answered, and it has not rang to-day. 
The Jjord help anybody who should go i:^ 
his lordship's room before it rings.'* 

"Why, he*s worse than Bluebeard," 
plumped out Amy. 

" It is not for me to say so. Miss,** re* 
plied Pearse; " but let anybody offend my 
lord, and it'll be more by habgrab than 
good cunningness, if that |Murty gets off 
easy." 

The Ittt of patois occasioned some specu- 
lation, and after breakfast, Kate, who had 
been considering for some time, said to 
Bmmar— ■ 

" I shall trust to my habgrab, whatever 
that may be, and explore the house. We 
are certainly not going to be kept here any 
longer.*' And she rang the bell, Pearae 
having shovni her its artftd concealment— 
an ivory plate forming one of the Pompeian 
flowers on the wall. Pearse came, and 
Kate signified her wish to be conducted to 
the conservatory. 

*' Certainly, Miss," said Pearse, " I wiU 
get the key." And she left the room. An 
hour i>a8sed, and she did not return, nor 
were all the indignant girl's performances 
ou the ivory plate of the leajrt avail. And 
the outside door was, upon trial, found to 
be locked. 

" This is very curious, Kate." said 
Emma. "It looks as if we really were 
prisoners." 

" It is something more than curious," said 
Kate, with a flashing eye. "It is an in- 
dignity. Ah! something occurs to me." 
And with a light and hasty foot she went 
back to the chamber in which they had 
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slept. Nothing had been touched since 
thej left the room. 

*'Emma" she said, returning, ** we will 
not bear this. Perhaps mamma has never 
been infinrmed where we are. Something 
in the way that woman spoke made me 
enqpect her. It is now midday, and no 
news of papa. Let ns leave the place." The 
young lady spoke in a low but determined 
Toice. 

** It is Just what I should like to do,** 
said Emma; ''but how on earth to get 
OQt. It seems to me that we are guarded 
on every side.'* 

** It is very shocking to have to tiy a 
trick," said Kate, ** but there is no help for 
it, for here we will not stay. That ser- 
vant will sot come back, perhaps, until 
night, and then we are just iwiiere we were. 
It is all most rtrange, and I do think we 
ought not to submit. While papa was not 
^niite himself; it might be fbrgiven, but now 
ive must return home. The first thing is to 
get out ot these rooms. Oh ! if they were 
not all lighted from above. But I have a 
plan. Tou two stay here, and talk and 
laugh, fbr I have some notion that we n^iy 
be listened to. Do not come to me on any 
account.*' 

And she stole very quietly into the bed- 
Toom which they had not occupied, and 
concealed herself in a very artfbl manner, 
crouching between the gaily bedizened bed 
and the wall near which it stood. Her 
patience was rather severely tried, for an 
hour must have elapsed, and Kate still con- 
tinued in her hiding-place, but at last she 
was rewarded. She distinctly heard the 
tread of some one in the adjoining bed- 
room, which the new arriver had evidently 
come to arrange. 

** Then the door is in that room,** said 
Kate, ** and yet we could not find it. Now, 
if she sees me she will not go out, and if 
I require her to show me the door, we shall 
liave a scene, and be d^eated after all. 
Ah* here she comes. What a pretty 
girtr 

The pretty girl in questkm came stealthily 
into the room, glanced round it, but did not 
see Kate*8 bright eyes gleaming at her 
through the muslin. She tripped forward 
to the passage, and silently drew a bolt, 
thus, as she supposed, preventing the young 
ladles f^om coming to their apartaient. 
But pretty girls will be curious, and having 
drawn the bolt, the young servant paused 
to listen to the conversation of the pri- 
. soners. Kate, in her concealment, instantly 



suspected that this was the case, and darted 
from her lair, and into the room in which 
they had slept, just in time to find a second 
hiding-place bef<Mre the servant returned* 
The latter went rapidly through her work, 
and at last Kate Wilmslow had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing her open the door of the 
room. A large looking-glass was hung 
against it, in a wi^ calculated to disarm 
suspicion that the outlet was there, and it 
swung into the apartment with the door, as 
the girl opened it. ** But if she shuts it 
again,** thought Kate, ** and I do not know 
the secret.*' 

Where she had crouched for the second 
time, her head was Just within reach of one 
of the toilette tables. The girl's back was 
towsurds her, and, quick as the thought, 
Kate snatched a small china bottle from 
the table, and flung it with all her fi>rce 
into the adjoining room. It crashed against 
the wall, and fell. The pretty country girl 
brought out an unmistakeable oath, and 
rushed to see what had happened-^another 
moment, and our light-limbed Kate was 
on the other side of the secret door. With- 
out pausing to listen to the wonderment of 
the domestic as to whence in the name of 
All Blaizes the china could have fallen, 
Kate skimmed along the gallery, and, taking 
the first inviting-looking door, found herself 
in the principal drawing-room of Bookton 
Woods. This, however, was not what she 
wanted, and after a rai^d glance at the 
magnificently-fhmished room, Kate turned 
to leave it. But as she did so there rose, 
over the back of a large lounging <diair, 
the smallest and most fJEilry-like face she 
had ever seen, and a child*s voice said — 

" You Just stop. You're the girl with 
the big eyes that's in love with St. Ber- 
nard.** 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A PET, AHD KIS BACKERS. 

The command, and still mare,the'oharge 
which followed, certainly brought up poor 
Kate in an instant, and the ^es to which 
the allusion had thus been made, opened 
widely enough to Justify it. And then the 
speaker glided firom the large chair and 
confitrnted the runaway. HeedfUl readers 
will, it is to be hoped, remanber the ftdrf- 
Mke little girl who roused Mr. Carlyon from 
his slumbers in the library, and who now 
stood before Kate Wilmslow, costumed with 
less elaboration, but not with less care than 
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-when she presented herself to Bernard in 
all the miniature splendour of a full-dress 
toilette. She was in white, her high-made 
frock terminated at the neck by a delicate 
little frill, a blue girdle and ivory buckle at 
her tiny waist, and her fair hair secured by 
a long golden comb which went round the 
back of the head, and branched into orna- 
ment at the temples — it looked like an un- 
dress coronet. Unwelcome as was the ap- 
parition, Kate confessed to herself that 
she had neyer seen anything so charming. 

- Well, child," proceeded the Uttle lady, 
gazing up into Kate's face. **Are you 
looking for the parson?" 

** Looking for whom, dear?" said Kate 
Wilmslow, more astonished than before. 

" The parson. Because he is not here, 
and I think that you might wait until he 
is sent to you. How you do stare ! But 
papa was right, and you have beautiful 
eyes. I shall kiss them — sit down here." 
And rather imperatively pushing Kate to 
ft couch, Lurline sprang upon it, lightly 
as a bird, and brought her lips to the eyes 
of her new acquaintance. 

" And now," said Kate, smiling, " please 
to tell me who you are ?" 

**Me!" replied the child, "I am some- 
body — everybody — anybody. You may 
call me Lurline, or anything else you like. 
But what have you dared to come out of 
your room for ?" 

*' And is it the custom in this house to 
lock ladies up in a particular room, and 
call it daring if they come out ?" 

** Ladies, no. But we locked up the 
bride and her bridesmaids until they were 
wanted, and I should very much like to 
hear how you escaped. I suppose you 
bribed one of the servants.*' 

*" Indeed I did not," said Kate, rather 
indignant than amused at the precocious 
worldliness of the suggestion. 

" Then tell me how you managed,** said 
Lurline, throwing her arms round Kate's 
neck, and laying her cheek against that of 
her companion. ** Tell me, there's a dear, 
and I won't tell anybody. I swear I won't. 
There, I never break my word when I say 
that. Now." 

"0, you shocking little thing!" said 
Kate. " Pray don't say such words. Do 
you think I would not believe you if you 
made a promise ?" 

* SacrebleUy I do not know why you 
should,** said Lurline. "Why should I 
-keep a promise to you, who are one of my 
enemies ?*' 
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*' I your enemy, dear child !** said Kate. 

What nonsense somebody has been put- 
ting into your head !" 

" O, is it nonsense?** retorted Lurline. 
"I know all about it, and if yon think 
you can deceive me with yonr hypocrisy, 
you are very much mistaken, I can tdl 
you. Do you see this ear ?*' 

** Yes I do, and a very pretty little ear 
it ia, with a very pretty earring in it." 

'* Ah ! well. It may be a little ear, and 
I may be a little pitcher, but I can hear 
as well with it as if it was as big as Pearse'S. 
So now you understand." 

Lurline*s mingled worldliness and childish- 
ness puzzled Kate, who could know nothiDg 
of the young lady*s antecedents ; but Kate 
had business of her own on hand, more im- 
mediately pressing than the solving the 
problem of this quaint little fairy's character. 
One thing was certain, namely, that her own 
escape having been discovered, and by such 
an observer, it was useless to think of ftff- 
ther measures unless Lurline*8 co-operation 
could be secured, and this was the next 
thing to try for. And Kate*s diplomacy 
was guided by an instinct which determined 
her to go straight to the affectioiis of the 
little girl, if she had any. 

" And so you have been told that I am 
your enemy, Lurline ?" she said, kindly. 

"Of course you are," replied Lurline, 
rubbing her fair soft cheek against Kate's 
with a caressing action curiously at va- 
riance with her words. "Not my worst 
enemy, because she is locked up, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Do you mean one of my sisters ?" 

" You know very well that I do. Your 
eldest sister, who is going to be Countess of 
Rookbury. I hate her.** 

** And you hate me ?** 

*' I hated you before you came in, and I 
shall hate you again as soon as you are 
gone, but do you know I don*t hate yon so 
much while I am talking to you.*' 

** But I want you not to hate me at all, 
nor my sister, who is the best and kindest 
girl in the world, and would love you very 
much if you would let her, and so would I." 

** Bless you," said Lurline, giving Kate 
a little pat on the cheek, ** it*s no go, dear, 
none whatsumever, as Pearse says. We 
are up to the move. Of course you will 
try to smooth me over, and pet me, and 
make much of me for a little while, and 
then — crac. We are prepared for all that, 
we flatter ourselves.** And again she laid 
her face to Kate's. 
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" What 18 to be done with this perrerted 
little being?" thought Kate. 

"Lurline dear, I won't pet yon, I pro- 
mise that. But tell me something. I sup- 
pose that if I and my sisters, whom you 
think your enemies, were tniiied out of this 
house, you would be very glad?" 

"WeU," said the child, thoughtfully, "it 
would be a good thing ; but you would all 
come back again, so it would be no great 
good done, venirebleu" 

•* No, that we never would,** said Kate, 
very emphatically. 

Lurline suddenly twisted her face into 
a singular expression of petulance, and 
sent out a sort of taunting sound. '' 

** Nyeigh !** she said, or rather uttered. 
*' I know all about it. There's a mamma 
in the case, and she doesn't like us, and 
would not honour us with the match if 
she could help it.** 

** It would be a happy thing for you, 
dear, if you had such' a mamma,** said 
Kate, earnestly. 

** Mort>leUt you*ve got tears in your eyes !" 
said Lurline, quickly. " I did not want to 
make you cry — ^there— there," and she 
kissed Kate with real feeling. "Never 
cry," she added, desirous to give useAil 
counsel to a weaker friend, "it shows 
folks where to hit another time. You 
should bite your tongue very hard, and 
then you can always keep back your 
tears/* 

** Lurline," said Kate, " we want to get 
away from Bookton Woods as soon as we 
can, and you may be quite sure we shall 
never come back. It was very wrong in- 
deed to lock us up, but I have managed 
to get out, and I am determined to take 
away my sisters." 

" That seems fair," said the child. " I 
think I will go and talk to — to somebody.** 

" If you do," said Kate, who 'guessed in 
what quarter the poor child*s guides, phi- 
losophers, and friends dwelt, "there will 
be no chance for us, because orders have 
been given that we shall be kept here." 

"Ah! I should rather think they had," 
said Lurline. * And upon your soul, now, 
you want to go ?'* 

** Do not talk about the soul in that way, 
dear. It is a very solemn thing to talk 
about at all. But I assure you that we do 
want to go. And though I do not know 
this house very well, I think I can manage, 
if you will not give the alarm.*' 

" Cract** said Lurline, **it's settled. But 
I will do it all for you, every bit of it. I 



will get you off in style. There shall be no 
sneaking about it. I will do it." And 
she sprang from the couch to the floor. 
Kate caught her by the sash. 

" Stay," said Kate. " As soon as Lord 
Bookbury knows that we ai'e gone, he will 
be terribly angry.** 

" Law, yes,** said Lurline, ** therell be 
battle and murder and all sorts of pleasant 
things. Lord Bookbury can turn the house 
out of windows when he likes — I wiU say 
that of him." 

" Well," said Kate, " you shall have no- 
thing to do with it. We want to go very 
much, but we will not get you into any 
trouble. You shall not be scolded by Lord 
Bookbury.*' 

"And should you care whether I was 
scolded or not," demanded the child, " so 
that you got away ?'* 

" To be sure we should, darling, very 
much," said Kate; "and we should be 
very unhappy to think that we had caused 
it. So you shall have nothing to do with 
our going.'* 

"I do not believe you are my enemy 
after all,** stdd Lurline, throwing her arms 
around Kate's neck. ** Your sister is, but 
you are not." 

" If you saw my sister, dear, you vronld 
not say so." 

" Oh, but I have seen her. I made Wll- 
kins bring me into your bedroom last night 
when you were all asleep, and I saw yon 
all. You slept by yourself, but the child 
was with Emma. I was disappointed, 
though, for I wanted to see your eyes, and 
I forgot that I could not see them when 
you were sleeping. Well, now, look here. 
You stay where you are." And she darted 
from the room. 

Kate was in a sad state of suspense. 
She hardly knew whether she had gained 
her point or not. She had produced an 
impression, it was true, but the nature of 
Lurline had been so singularly cultivated 
that it was impossible to say not only how 
manifold a sower might be repaid for seed 
laid therein, but whether the grain would 
not change its character in the ground^ 
and come up something else. And th^i,. 
though the immediate business of escape 
was the subject in hand, the child's fh*8t 
words insisted on claiming their share of 
Kate's perturbed thoughts. What, had the 
secret she had hardly dared to breathe to 
herself been made the common talk of 
Bookton Woods, even in the servants' hall! 
Poor Kate was in an unenviable state of 
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bewilderment, when Lnrline'a flying feet 
were heard, and the next moment she was 
in the room. 

*' I hare been with "Lard Rookbury,'* she 
Mdd. And she seized the bell-rope, and 
rang Yehemently. 

" We are ruined," thought Kate. « But 
I wHl not return to the other room." 

A servant entered. 

** Lord Bookbmy desires that the Misses 
Wilmslow's carriage may be brought ronnd 
immediately," said Lurline, with an air of 
imhesitating command. " Send Pearse here, 
and put lunch in the library. Can you 
drive?** she asked, turning to Kate as the 
aenrant moved away. *' If yon can, periiaps 
you will like to do so, but if not we will 
send somebody with yon." 

** Yes," said Kate, eagerly, ** I can drive 
Tery well — a little— quite well enough." 

'*Yonr sweetheart, St. Bernard, taught 
you, I suppose," said the a^bmi terrible : but 
Pearse entering at themoinent, Kate's blush 
passed unheeded. 

*' Pearse," said Lurline to that d<miestic, 
who looked perfectly terrified at seeing one 
•cf her charges out of the cage, ** go to the 
Kisses Wilmslow, and say, with his Lord- 
ship's kindest regards, that he is very sorry 
a fit of the gout prevents his coming to bid 
them good-bye, and that their carriage is 
at the door ; and you show them down into 
the library. Ton come with me. Miss 
Catherine." 

Pearse, accustomed to obey the orders of 
the little fairy, withdrew, and Lurline con- 
ducted Kate down stairs. It may be need- 
Ims to say that Emma and Amy were soon 
with them, and that the lunch was scarcely 
tasted. Lurline did the honours with the 
utmost gravity, especially patronising little 
Amy, iNiiom ^e encouraged very pointedly. 
The carriage was announced, and Lurline 
took a stately farewell of Emma, who 
wanted to kiss her, but from whom the 
-child drew back, but embraced Kate with 
much warmth, and put a little packet into 
her hand, begging her to keep it and think 
of the giver. As for Amy, Lurline merely 
patted her on the shoulder with a matronly 
amile, and insisted on putting some cake 
into paper for her. They entered the car- 
riage, and Lurline, on the steps of the 
portico, said, gravely, 

** I hope that you will allow me to say to 

the Earl that you forgive him for not being 

down to see you off, because he really feels 

«o hurt at it." 

Tbe penniasion was readily given, and 



they drove off, with hearts in a flntter. But 
Kate's self-possession came to her aid, and 
having, as usual, observed the road, she 
easily made it out again. They were sooo 
far away frtmi Bookton Woods. 

We shall have to follow them ; bat, as a 
trifling homage to the respected unities, let 
us here insert an observation or two, which 
one hour later the Earl of Bookbnry made, 
yrhen having awoke and dressed himself, 
and breakfasted, he ¥rent to the droular 
room, and found there, not the three young 
ladies ftom Aspen, but Pearse, who was 
arranging the apartment, and Lurline, who 
was reading an exceedingly fast Palais 
Boy al vaudeville. Poor Pearse, wlioseterrar, 
when she fbund that she had been mystifled, 
was hideous rather than piteous, had evi- 
dently a belief, fbunded on a prevalent 
Gloucestershire story, that her mildest sm- 
tence vrould be that she be carted off to the 
nearest kennel, and flung to the raging fbx- 
honnds, but she had still enough of woman 
in her to shudder for what might happen, 
when Lord Bookbury, having heard her 
stuttering story through, turned to Lnrilne, 
and looked at her hard for a minute or two. 

*< Well,** said the Lord Temporal, ** I was 
always of opinion that your mamma was 
the coolest — the most infernally deliberate 
liar in Europe, but it is a comfort to see 
that the rising generation is likely to equal 
the virtues of its predecessors — ^but'* (he 
added with a savage look and voice, under 
which even Lurline turned pale), " don*t try 
these things too often in my house.** He 
paused for a moment, as if to let the lesson 
sink in, and then said pleasantly, ** Kow, 
my dear child, don't let the day slip aw^ 
without taking your ride! Pearse, you 
goose, order Mademoiselle LurUne's ponyf 

The Earl and his child mounted, and she 
cantered by his side for some distance, when 
he sent her back with the groom. Then, 
striking across the country, he reached 
Aspen Court in time to be seated where 
Bernard Carlyon found him in company 
with Mr. Wilmslow. Not one word of what 
had happened that morning did Lord Book- 
bury see fit to reveal to his friend. It was 
his whim to wait, and see what happened. 
Hie young ladies had not arrived. 

Nor, indeed, was it exactly probable that 
they would speedily appear. The road 
from Bookton Woods to Aspen Court was 
sixteen miles, crow flight, And the single 
horse with the loan of which the Earl had 
chosen to oblige Wilmslow, soon discovered 
that his pretty driver was not <nie quite 
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qaalified to dictate his rate of going, and 
accordingly he took matters his own way. 
It was dusk when the girls, who were be> 
ginning to get nneasy at their prolonged 
journey, were about six miles from Aspen. 
At this point tb^e was, as Kate remem- 
bered, a toU-bar ; and, on approaching this, 
they were somewhat surprised to see the 
toll-house^ a cottage of some size, flill of 
Ughts, and to observe sereral groups of men 
lounging about the usually lonely spot. 
Hie fact was, a fight, of some local interest, 
bad taken place in a field near the neigh- 
bourhood, where the Bogley Pet had been 
revenging a preyious overthrow received at 
the fists of the Slogging Smasher, and, 
though fighting with more ferocity than 
science, had certainly d<«e his work like a 
Briton and a bruiser. But. he had lost the 
fight, for, after smashing the Smasher into 
the most vnhandsome mass of livid and 
bleeding flesh that ever was sponged, or 
came staggering up to tine last call, the Pet, 
exhausted by his own desperate efforts, 
slipped on the crim8<med turf^ and his blow 
fell foul. In ecstasies, the Smasher's par- 
tisans, from whom all hope had departed, 
claimed the umpire's inevitable decision, 
and carried off their own senseless, but vic- 
torious ruffian. The keeper of the toll-bar 
bad been much interested in the fight, 
baving, unlawfully, sold a good deal of 
liquor to the congregation, and his house 
was just now occupied chiefly by friends of 
the Pet, who were excited and exasperated 
at the accident which had snatched the 
laurels from the bull head of their man. 

Mustering all her courage, Kate Wilms- 
low drove slowly but steadily on, nor was 
any particular molestation offered to the 
party beyond a few of those choice cuttings 
from the garden of ribaldry, by strewing 
which in the way of their betters, the lower 
classes in England love to compensate 
themselves for their inferiority of position. 
But, unluckily, in her desire to extricate 
the carriage from the throng, poor Kate, 
unused to travelling, foiigot the ceremony of 
payment at the toll-bar, and drove through 
it. The keeper, always surly, but now 
savage between liquor and the loss al some 
bets, was standing by his doi, and no sooner 
did the phaeton pass, with Intent, as he 
supposed, to defraud him of his dues, than 
be roared ferociously to those around to 
stop it. Too glad, of course, to annoy de- 
cent people, half a dozen fellows immedi- 
ately clutched at the reins, with as many 
coarse shouts, the horse was nearly thrown 



upon its haunches, and the carriage fbroed 
athwart the road, before the frightened 
girls apprehended the nature of the crime 
they had committed. Up came the gate- 
keeper, and in an insolent tone d^nanded 
what they meant by trying to cheat the tolL 

** We had no idea of cheating,*' said Kate, 
" but we forgot that there was anything to 
pay here." 

*" I dare say. Devilish likely,** said the 
fellow, with a brutal laugh, echoed of 
course by others round him. "Well, are 
you going to pay at all, or blodc up the 
road all night?** 

Emma and Kate put their hands to thdr 
pockets, and to their dismay discovered, 
which indeed, could they have recollected 
themselves, poor things, they would hare 
known very well, namely, that th^ hadae 
money whatever. Of course little Amy 
had none. 

" Now then,'* said the man, threateningly, 
" I want my money.** 

Kate's spirit broke out, and she explahied, 
firmly enou^, that they had come out with- 
out money, that they were the daughters of 
Mr. Wilmslow, of Aspen, and had come 
over from Lord Bookbury's, and that the 
toll should be sent down to him in the 
morning. The man replied, with a jeering 
laugh, 

" Not to be done. Don't believe a blessed 
word of it. Tried to chouse me by driving 
through, and now trying to gammon me 
with a pack of lies. Come from Lord Boc^- 
buiy's, eh ? Likely three gals in a one oss 
pheoton, and no servant, comes from there. 
Nice L<»d you come from, I don*t think. 
What should you say, Sammy?** 

The person addressed, a thickset de- 
bauched looking man, in a dirty white coat, 
responded promptly, 

** I think the best thing the young women 
can do, is to get out and come into your 
house, and then we can talk it over, with 
something hot.** 

There was an applandiag shout among 
the fellows who had now collected round 
the vehicle, and one of them laid hold of 
Kate's arm, as if to take her from the 
phaeton. 

" Dare to touch me,** said Kate, extri- 
cating her arm, with a sinrit which, despite 
himself, daunted the man. But the gate- 
keeper was leesi>enetrable. 

"Fine ah:8,by ,'* he said, «but it 

wont carry off cheating. You've drove 
through my gate without paying, breaking 
the law, and I have niae ninds to get sfuaa 
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of these gentlemen to drive you all off to 
gaol." 

" But is there nothing we conld leave — 
some ornament — anything?" said Emma, 
in extreme terror. "My brooch — any- 
thing—" 

Kate suddenly remembered the packet 
which Lurline had given her. She tore it 
open, and a pretty little diamond heart, of 
considerable value, glittered before the eyes 
of the men. 

** C!ome," said a lean, shabby-looking 
person, with a keen dark eye, " that looks 
like business. I think if the young lady 
left that, you might let her go on." 

But the toll-man was in a dogged and 
impracticable frame of mind, and retorted 
that he did not keep a pawnbroker's shop, 
and that he would have his money or 
nothing. 

" I think I could venture to lend the lady 
the money on that affair," said the dark- 
eyed man, " which would make everything 
pleasant. Hand it over, my dear, and let's 
see if it's real — people are so apt to be 
took in, in this wicked world." 

" O," sobbed Amy, " if Mr. Carlyon was 
here." 

" Mr. Which, my dear ?" said a big man 
close to the other side of the vehicle. He 
had his hands in his pockets, and had taken 
no part beyond looking on. 

"I said Mr. Carlyon, Sir," said little 
Amy, polite amid her tears. "A friend 
of ours." 

" Mr. Barnard is it ?" said the man, 
eagerly, taking his hands out of his pockets. 

" Bernard, Sir," said Amy, quite bright- 
ening up. 

V All's one," said the other, running 
round and clearing his way to Kate's side 
with a promptitude his heavy figure scarcely 
promised. " Stow it all," he said peremp- 
torily to the toll-keeper. '*Hand that 
back," he added, laying large hold of the 
dark-eyed man (who was slinking away), 
and extorting the diamond heart from his 
dirty hand. **Keep your heart. Miss," 
he continued. *' And here's the toll. Master 
Bowmudge; and now make way for the 
ladies, you coves ahead there." 

" And suppose I don't choose to take it 
from you ?" said Mr. Bowmudge, insolently, 
" what then ?" 

I am sorry to say that the terms in 
which the other described what Mr. Bow- 
mudge would, if he adopted the alternative 
he suggested, be also compelled to take, 
render his rcijoinder inadmissible, but it 



provoked the toll-keeper to such an extent 
that he swore fruiously that the carriage 
should not go on. But the morale of his 
party had been materially diminished by 
the formidable accession of the big man 
to the opposition, and several voices told 
him, with curses, not to make a fool of him- 
self, but to take the money. He was, how- 
ever, just in that condition of dogged ob- 
stinacy which is so singularly unfavourable 
to the adoption of one's friends* judicious 
advice. He seized the reins, which all the 
others had abandoned. 

" You are a werry sad ass, Bully Bow- 
mudge," said the big man, almost com- 
passionately, and with a single straight- 
forward blow, delivered without an effort, 
he knocked Mr. Bowmudge away from the 
horse's head and ever so many yards from 
the spot. The other got up desperately 
savage, and actually began to strip to 
fight. 

" Wouldn't be perlite, Bowmudge, till 
the ladies is gone," said their protector, 
coolly, ** nor werry much for your precious 
health afterwards." 

A horse's hoofs were heard, and the 
next minute up came Bernard Carlyon at 
a gallop. He made out the group round 
the carriage at a glance, and scarcely drew 
rein until close at its side. A cry of de- 
light from Emma and Amy, and a thank- 
ful look from Kate were his welcome. 
Before he could speak, the big man touched 
him, as if desirous to be recognised, and 
then turned away. 

"You here, too?" said Bernard. "I 
should have been easier if I had known 
it. But why are you stopped ?*' he asked 
the girls. The affair was explained to him 
in a minute. He turned white with anger. 

" Where is the fellow?" he said. 

Bowmudge, not looking much the better 
for the staggering blow he had received, 
came up, incited by some of the crowd, 
who were just in the temper to enjoy a 
little more mischief. 

" Kow, then !" he said, confironting Ber- 
nard, with a scowl. 

'* What's his name ?'* said Carlyon. **Some- 
body read it me off the board there ?" 

*' Benjamin Bowmudge is his name,** 
said the big man, in a low voice. 

"And what then?" demanded the in- 
dividual spoken of. ** Who are you t** he 
added, with an oath. 

"A friend of Lord Rookbury's," said 
Bernard, " whose visitors you have bmtally 
insulted. Lord Sookbury never foi^ives, 
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nor do I. In our joint names, I promise 
you, Mr. Bowmudge, that in two months 
you shall be ruined, and in six transported, 
and I beg your ftiends to witness the pro- 
mise. Pay him the toll,'* he added, giving 
the big man money. *'And now. Miss 
Wilmslow, suppose we drive on.** 

Kate touched the horse, and the car- 
riage went forward, Carlyon riding at her 
right. But Bernard's threat had driven 
the ruffian to whom it was addressed to 
the verge of Arenzy. As he saw the car- 
riage move away, he uttered a hoarse howl, 
and rushing before Carlyon's horse, again 
seized the rein of the other. He had better 
have left it alone, for the punishment he 
had previously received was a Mend's push 
compared to the chastisement which now 
descended upon him. Swinging his hunt- 
ing whip ovjer his head, Carlyon brought 
the thong with a fearful slash across 
the face of Bowmudge, who in the ex- 
tremity of his pain let go the rein, the 
only thing Carlyon desired, for, pushing 
his horse forward, he effectually separated 
the carriage fi'om the assailant, and, de- 
siring Kate to drive on, he turned upon Bow- 
mudge, and, keeping the horse prancing 
round him, he plied his whip so mercilessly, 
and with such precision, that the ruffian's 
head and shoulders were speedily in scarcely 
better condition than those of the champions 
who had that day battered one another 
for his gain. Finishing with a tremendous 
downright cut, Bernard wheeled his horse, 
and hastened after the carriage. 

** I have taken it out of somebody," he 
found time to say to himself, half scofflngly, 
** and he deserved all he got. But I think 
he would have got off easier, but for the 
scene at Aspen." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A MANAGER AND HIS GOOSE. 

The young ladies of Aspen Court, once 
more at home, where, by the way, their 
reception by the Earl of Rookbury was so 
fatherly in its earnest anxiety and regret, 
that theur indignation, poor things, had 
no chance whatever against his sympathy, 
Bernard, after a brief council with Mrs. 
Wilmslow, determined to return to town 
and concert some measures with Mr. Moles- 
worth for the better securing the comfort 
of the poor mother. He scarcely took the 
pains to continue the pretext that he had 
expected to meet Molesworth at Aspen, and 



departed without troubling himself with any 
formal adieu to the master of the house. 
His feeling as regarded Wilmslow, hitherto 
one of contempt and dislike, was deepen- 
ing into a detestation, against which he 
struggled in vain, for it was against Car- 
lyon's rule to give way to passions likely 
to be troublesome. But he was at the time 
of life when one talks of rules. Some years 
later he will follow without talking of 
them. 

Emma bade him good-bye with a frank 
expression of regret, and little Amy cried, 
and reftised to be comforted by his promise 
to return. But Kate took a calm, and 
somewhat reserved farewell of him, for 
which coldness Amy, after he had gone, 
scolded^ her heartily, and Kate submitted 
to the reproof with a strange meekness, 
kissingthe orator now and then, but making 



no defence. 

Carlyon's first instinct, on reaching Lon- 
don, was to hurry to his chambers, in the 
expectation of finding some information as 
to Lilian's place of resfdence. But out of 
the array of letters ranged in triple file 
down his desk by his laundress's care, not 
one was flrom Miss Trevelyan. He has- 
tened to St. Alban's Place, in the hope of 
learning from Heywood where Lilian was, 
but the priest had left town, and his re- 
turn was uncertain. After some medita- 
tion, Bernard began to grow indignant, 
and to ask himself questions, the perpetu- 
ally recurring one being whether Lilian 
had any right to treat him in that manner. 
Brooding over his wrongs at that young 
lady's hand, he gradually worked himself 
up to write her a very reproachfhl letter 
ftiU of hard things. But all the time he 
was inditing it, and pretending to him- 
self that he should so like to see her read 
that part — and that — and that — I believe . 
that he was deriving a cowardly pleasure 
froiOL the recollection that as he did not 
know her address he could not send the 
letter, and that as it would be unfair to keep 
such a document by him, it must go into 
the fire — ^which it did. Love ought to 
be better friends with Time than he is, 
considering how much time is sacrificed 
to love. 

So, Bernard could only wait and hope, in 
the meantime discussing the whole question 
with himself at all convenient and inconve- 
nient periods of the twenty-four hours. Very 
early in the morning, and before he got 
up, he usually considered his case hope- 
I less, and Lilian as lost to him ; but when 
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he came oat, especially if it were a bright 
dear day, and he coald walk with a 
aiHringing step and inhale fresh air, he used 
to make up his mind that though there 
were difficulties in the way of his love, he 
should conquer them. And in the evening, 
and in pleasant society, where ererything 
around you looks so smooth and pros- 
perous, he was conyinced that all was ao> 
tnally right, that he should soon meet 
Lilian, and that a few words would place 
them on the old footing. For drcum- 
atances and weather hare more to do with 
our convictions than strong-minded peo- 
ple will admit. 

It will not surprise anybody who knows 
our friend Mr. Paul Chequerbent, stiU an 
involuntary guest of Hr. Aarons, to be 
told that just whesk he b^an to believe 
his affairs settled, and his release at hand, 
he was suddenly reminded of a rather 
large debt of old date, on which proceed- 
ings had been taken by the creditor, but 
which had gone to sleep, either fh>m the 
good-nature of the claimant, or his despair 
of doing any good with PauL He had 
been at least as willing to forget the mat- 
ter as had the other person interested, and 
he had omitted it in all his statements to 
Mr. Kether, but it accidentally came to 
the ears of the creditor that money was 
being paid for Mr. Chequerbent's debts, 
and to use that gentleman's own illustra- 
tion, the obnoxious party was down upon 
him like an extinguisher. Scmiething like 
a hundred pounds was wanted. Kether 
looked in no way surprised, when Paul, 
with some humiliation, revealed the affair, 
but drily remarked that some people easily 
forgot such things ; it all depended on ha- 
bit. Paul, relieved frx)m the apprehension 
of his adviser's reproo&, launched out into 
intense declamation against the perse- 
vering malignity of creditors. 

" By Jove I" he said, ** I do not wonder 
that the last people who translated the 
Bible, found it necessary to alter a certain 
prayer. The commercial interest must 
have been rising into importance, and the 
old translation was felt to be inapplicable. 
Landed parties often forgive trespasses, 
but trading parties never forgive debtors." 

" The text has not come much under my 
consideration," said the Jew, smiling. 
** But what is to be done ? I don't think 
you will get any more help from aunts and 
godmothers." 

" I am afraid not," said Paul. " They 
would have done more at onoe, but they 



are precise old virgins, and will not do a 
thing twice." As usuai, Bernard was sum- 
moned. 

** I should like, of course, to give you the 
money, old fellow," he said, ** but I have 
not got it, and though I could borrow it, 
just now it would not suit me to be a bor- 
rower. So I tell you, frankly, tliat I must 
sacrifice your interest to my own." 

** Quite right," said Mr. Kether, qniefly. 

*' But," said Carlyon, ** I must help yoq, 
and ni tell you what I will do. Three or 
four years ago I wrote a play. I lotted 
it up, for I ^d not think it good enom^ 
to send to a manager. But I hare beoi 
into some theatres lately, and I am certain 
that, bad as it may be, it is a great detl 
better than anything they are doing now. 
I will offer it to Dilligroat, had the prioe^ 
shall frunish your extrication.'' 

** Dilligroat will pay you honourably,* 
said Kether, who, like all Hebrews, took 
a strong interest in theatrical matten, 
"but he will not pay you too mnch. If 
you don't succeed with him, try Fbos* 
phor, who will promise you a good price, 
and pay ^yonif he cant help it. I will 
manage him." 

The plan was agreed on, and Carlyon^ 
play was sent in to Mr. Dilligroat. A week 
passed, and no aclmowledgment of the woriL 
being received, Bernard went to the theatre 
to obtain an interview. He was duly 
glanced at by the porter, and as duly in* 
formed that Mr. Dilligroat was not tiiere^ 
and that it was quite uncertain when he 
would be ** down," perhaps not till night; 
perhaps not at all. This formnlary (for 
the delivery of which Carlyon waited with 
grave patience) having been gone through, 
he went very close to the official, and al- 
lowed him to see the glimmer of half-a-crown. 
The man took not the slightest apparent 
notice of this gesture, but added to his pre- 
vious communication that if Bernard had 
any message to leave for Mr. Dilligroat, 
he would, perhaps, like to write it down. 
This second formulary withdrew Carlyon 
from a group of two or three pale damp- 
looking girls, hoping for an engagement in 
the ballet or chorus, an eager-eyed gentle- 
man, to whom an order had been promised 
(and who could not understand how his 
friend Mr. Dilligroat had omitted to leave 
it, as he had to go over to Clapham with 
it, before half-past four, to his brother-in- 
law, information of such deep interest to 
the porter, that it actually made him 
whistle ndlth excitement); a couple of car*- 
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penters, in sfaort-sleeres and dotb-oaps; 
and a beer-boy, who was incessantly Iving- 
ing in as many pewter vessels as be ooold 
carry, for the painting-room, and other 
private departments of the establishment. 
Carlyon was introduced into a tiny square 
«loset, glazed in front, where the porter ac- 
0epted his fee, and the visitor's card, which 
he read with great care, and de^atched 
Into the house by the first messenger who 
passed inwards. The official scarcely 
tiiought it worth while to reconcile this 
proceeding with his previous declaration, 
but murmured something about Mr. Dilli- 
sroat's ** sometimes coming in at the 
mmt,** and added a contemptuous refer* 
«nce to ** those people bothering there.'* 
By long experience the janitor had a tole- 
rable guess at the character of the appli- 
cants for admission, and Carlyon looked 
like neither actor wanting an engagement, 
hanger-on wanting an order, tradesman 
wanting money, or bailiff wanting Mr. 
Billigroat, four classes of visitants espeoi- 
aUy obnoxious to the latter. 

In a few minutes a rather well-dressed, 
keen-eyed person, of good address, came 
out and hastily examined Carlyon. The 
appearance of the latter seemed to satisfy 
the inq)ecting commissioner, who made a 
sharp, decisive sign to him to enter, a re- 
sult i^ch caused the poor girls, and the 
order-hunter from Clapham, to look round 
with as much reproachfblness as they 
dared exhibit, and Carlyon was hurried 
altmg certain dark passages, and intro- 
duced to the manager's room. The ocea- 
siomal groan of a fiddle, and a clatter of 
bammers, were all the sounds he had lei- 
sure to note in '^his progress. 

Mr. IMlligroat was a tall and well-built 
man, who was now becoming too large for 
the stage, but whose strongly marked fea- 
tures must have possessed considerable 
vulgar beauty some years before. They 
were, indeed, still pointed out as models, 
as were his broad shoulders and massy 
legs, by the female population of the re- 
tail trading district around his theatre, 
when a special " benefit," or some mana- 
gerial whim brought the stalwart director 
forward for that night only. He was not 
a bad-hearted, nor even a bad-tempered 
man; but a manager's hand must be 
against the majority of his fellow- crea- 
tures. 

**How do you do, Mr. Carlyon? Glad 
to make your acquaintance, and hope we 
shall see a good deal of ^me another. Sit 



down. I shant introduce you to this maii» 
because he is one of the greatest rasoaM 
that ever lived, and who is now adding ta 
the vast and accumulated mountain of hie 
iniquities, by asking me six and sixpence 
f<nr a beast of a goose." 

The person whose private character and 
precise business were thus unfolded by tli» 
manager's eloquent frankness, was a dirty- 
looking little man, nursing a large plucked 
goose, which lay upon a red pocket-hand- 
kerchief. He seemed very little afflicted at 
this eiipositioa of his nature, but with 
humble and smiling fisoe turned to ita au- 
thor. 

** IHm't be hard upon me, Mr. DiUigroat^ 
Sir. It's worth every penny of the money. 
Ill appeal to this gent," and he held up Ids 
goose to Carlyon, tenderly withdrawing the 
comers of the handkerchief as a proud 
young mother exhibits her first baby. 

" That gent, as you profanely term him, 
you old Scrabstraw, will shortly be one of 
our most distinguished dramatic authors. 
Dont poke your d— d bird in his feoe." 

^B^^ging your pardon, Mr. Dill^groat» 
Sir, but if I ndgfat be so bold," said Scrab- 
straw, with the most atilect servility. 

** But yon mightn't. What is it, yon old 
tbtefr* 

** I've heard say a dramatie author should 
know what * goose 'is, bagging both your 
pardons, gents." 

**Are you saffioieiitly aoquaiBted with 
theatrical slang, Mr. Carlyon, to know that 
by * goose * that wretched old ribald means 
hissing P I trust this is the only intimacy 
you will ever have with the artids." 

"I trust so," said Carlyon, laughing,. 
** but that is a sound seldom heard where 
you preside, Mr. Dilligroat." 

** Not often, I am happy to say," said the 
manager, "thanks to the genUemen wha 
furnish me with dramas. But <me is never 
sure, and the public's a mm b^gar, a very 
rum beggar, Mr. Carlyon." 

'*But only feel him, Mr. Dilligroat,'* 
broke in the poor goose-broker, or rather 
goose-jobber ; — for there was a complication 
of proprietorships in the animal, induding^ 
the rights of a secretary of a goose-dub, the 
landlord of a public-house where the dub 
met, Scrabstraw's own landlord (to whom 
rent was owing), and one of the scene- 
shifters, who had lent Scrabstraw a shilling 
for the raffle at which the goose was won. 
A reference to a Master in Chancery could 
hardly have ascertained the respective liens 
and qualities of ownership in that bhnl. 
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" Feel the public, you ancient miscreant? 
O, feel the goose/* said Mr. Dilligroat. ** No, ' 
Scrabstraw, we*ll bring this negotiation to 
a crisis. A crown — or cut.** 

Tears sprang to the eyes of Mr. Scrab- 
straw. "Only feel him," he sobbed, the 
secretary*8 lien, and the publican's claim, 
and his landlord's demand, and the scene- 
shifter's due, all crowding upon the poor 
jobber's soul. 

*' If I do, it will be to knock off six- 
pence," said the stony-hearted manager. 
Scrabstraw dried his eyes upon the disen- 
gaged portion of his red handkerchief. At 
this moment a knock was heard. 

" Ck)me in, O come in !" said the manager, 
in despairing fierceness at what he swore 
was the two hundredth application at his 
door. " O, you, Snunk, well, what is it ?" 

Mr. Snunk, Uie treasurer, whispered his 
employer. 

" Of course I shall," said Mr. Dilligroat, 
emphatically. "Most assuredly. I shall 
so at rehearsal; and when I promise to 
take money, I always keep my word honour- 
ably. Knock it off every one of them, Snunk. 
There are twelve young ladies in the ballet, 
and not one was here on Tuesday until eight 
minutes past ten in the morning. They 
talked about a sudden soaking rain coming 
on, and their light dresses, and their fear 
of standing in wet clothes for four hours, 
and being only a few minutes after time — 
all very fine, but it's the system, the system. 
I was here at ten, and surely my ballet 
ladies can be. They had not to wait for 
their carriage, as I had. So knock off six- 
pence firom each of them when they come 
for their eleven shillings on Saturday, and 
I'll be bound they'll be here to time next 
call." 

Mr. Snunk disappeared to deprive the 
girls, who had fancied, once, that life on 
the stage was easier than life in the kitchen, 
of the price of one day's dinner. The ma- 
nager called after him. 

" Don't let them send up anybody to mC; 
Snunk. Say I am engaged with two gen- 
tlemen and a goose." 

" Only feel him," resumed Scrabstraw, 
on this cue. 

" It's an ill wind that blows nobody 
good," said the manager, " and you, Scrab- 
straw, if you know any prayers and thanks- 
givings, go home and say them in return 
for the rain that made my ballet ladies 
stand up, and get wet through ten minutes 
later than they ought. I have just fined 
the twelve ladies sixpence each. Twelve 



sixpences is six shillings, which I have 
thus saved. That I will give yon for your 
goose. Tak^ it and b^one. or begone 
without taking it. Your answer, slave ?" 

" Here it is, then, Mr. Dilligroat, Sir," 
said Scrabstraw, assured that he should 
get no better terms. 

** And there's your money. I)on*t say I 
never gave you anything. What are yon 
doing, man ? Let the handkerchief alone. 
That's mine." 

" The handkerchief, do you want thatr 
supplicated Scrabstraw. ** You would nevtf 
go to use such a handkerchief as that." 

" You leave it alone, I tell you. I may 
not use it in the light of a handkerchief; I 
grant you, but I may as a banner, or as a 
comic tie, or a duster, or fifty things. Any 
how, it's mine; and now, you old avari- 
cious, hard-dealing ragamuflSn, get oat, 
laden with the spoils of your infamy." 

And the goose-jobber departed, to makB 
up his mystifying finance-sheet, which wai 
somewhat simplified by the scene-shifter,', 
who was laying in wait for him outside the 
door, and who, by menacing eloquence, ob- 
tained instant reimbursement of his ven- 
ture, and usurious beer besides. 

" It's a good goose, Mr. Carlyon, and u 
I may say, got for nothing," said the mi- 
nager, smiling. 

** But of course you will cook it in the 
theatre, and then send it into the green- 
room for those poor girls* supper,** saii 
Carlyon, rather mischievously. 

*'I would, with pleasure, Kr. Carlyon," 
said Mr. Dilligroat, desperately supiHresainf 
a laugh, and his black eyes shining with 
fun, " but the lesson would be lost, yon see.' 
I am a sort of father to these gir^, and it 
is my duty to be strict with them. And 
now to business. I have read your corned/ 
— where is it? here it is. No. that's nottt, 
that's a piece by a new man ; very cleftf, 
very smart, and exposing the vices of the 
aristocracy, who, between ourselves, are a 
very vicious lot — I see a good deal of than 
behind my scenes, you know. He says 
it's original, but it's too neat not to be 
French." 

" You like the French style of piece?" 
Carlyon said. 

** No; at least I don't care what a jdeoe 
is, provided it has situations. Those are 
the things. It goes against the temper ol 
you literary gentlemen to know that the 
pieces which really develop the powers of 
the actors, scud the audience into screams 
of laughter, and bring in the money— 
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pieces, therefore, which a manager is al- 
ways glad to accept and produce, are not the 
work of your white-handed, thoughtM men, 
who think and construct, and study, and 
re-write, and all that. No, Sir, the pieces 
that do good to the house are chiefly ramp- 
ed up fhmi old French farces, by the aid of 
a dictionary, by people who take a business 
fiew of matters, do as they are bid, and 
hack and slice their work to order, until it 
suits me and my actors, and then take their 
money. You gentlemen, until you are well 
broken, write plays to bring out yourselves 
and your own ideas — not to help the actors 
and please the audience. Bo you know 
that, Mr. Carlyon?" 

** I haye no doubt of it,'* said Bernard, 
**bat as any man who is competent to con- 
•tract such a work as a real drama must be 
intellectually superior to ninety-nine out of 
crery hundred of the people before the cur- 
tain, or behind it, perhaps it might be well 
if both parties would condescend to listen to 
him, and just see whether he had not some- 
thing to say that might be worth their con- 
sideration. Hind,** he added, laughing, '* I 
don*t for a moment speak of myself as bar- 
ing such a claim.** 

•< I don't say that,** said Mr. IMlligroat, 
with some sincerity of manner. **Your 
play is fhll of clever things ; but, to speak 
ihmkly, it is not so good — or, rather, so 
suitable to my purpose — as to justify me in 
incurring the expense which producing it 
properly would require, when I can, at afar 
less cost, get out something that would pay 
me better. I am very candid with you, for 
though I defend myself against locusts, I am 
always straightforward with a gentleman.** 

Authors are — it is very sad that they 
should be so inferior to the rest of the 
world — but they are — sometimes vain of 
what they have done. Carlyon, despite 
his philosophy, was annoyed, and did not 
eyen inquire what Dilligroat meant by lo- 
oixsts. It was, however, that individual's 
mode of describing his tradespeople, and 
any others to whom he owed money. 

** Don*t be annoyed," said Mr. Dilligroat, 
** though I know it is annoying. I was 
annoyed myself when the papers said I 
eould not play Hamlet, though, by the way, 
they know nothing about it, because I can. 
JBut I preferred rcijecting your play at once 
to telling you I had not had time to read 
it, or that I had only read it in part, or 
Bui^esting alterations, merely to get you 
oat of the. way while you were maldng 
them, but not meaning to use the piece at 



all. That's the principle in which one 
deals with tradespeople, but I never treat a 
gentleman so." 

" I thank you for your straightforward- 
ness," said Bernard, immediately recovering 
his temper. ** I really thank you, Mr. Dilli- 
groat, and though it would be idle to say 
that I am not sorry you do not accept the 
play, I am glad to have made your ac- 
quaintance." 

"And I am rejoiced to have formed 
yours," said the manager, scorning to be 
outdone in courtesy. ** There is your play, 
carefully enveloped, and nothing will give 
me more pleasure than to see it announced 
at another house. I wiU certainly come 
and support it. Meantime, though we do 
not yet meet as author and manager, I hope 
we shall ; and if you wish to come and see 
us at any time, write to me for admissions, 
which I shall be too happy to give you. 
There is your play, with which, I assure 
you, I part with no small reluctance." 

Not with more than Bernard felt at re* 
ceiving it; but, perhaps, Carlyon's reluc- 
tance might be based upon the surer ground, 
inasmuch as he was intimately acquainted 
with every scene, passage, and word in the 
play ; whereas, Mr. Dilligroat had not read 
one single line in it. 

It was not that manager's custom to read 
plays. He employed certain authors in the 
way he had described, and their pieces he 
put upon the stage, and "made" them 
there, with the help of the actors, and the 
prompter's thick pencil. All others were 
looked at by a lady who would have been 
Mrs. Dilligroat, if her own husband and 
Mr. Dilligroat's own wife had been dead, 
and then Mr. Dilligroat had married her. 
£n attendantt until those events should 
take place, Mrs. Spiderwort showed her 
devotion to her friend the manager by 
reading the plays sent in to him, and by at 
once rejecting all which contained no enor- 
mously good part for herself; and against 
her decision there was no appeal, any more 
than against the certificate of her own bap- 
tism, which, inconveniently, proved her to 
be fifty-two at .a time when she insisted in 
performing the jeunes ingenues, the young 
and blushing girls of eighteen, all love, and. 
innocence, and purity, and surprise. 



CHAPTEB XXXn. 

MORE or THE HUIROR OF NATURE. 

The same day, Carlyon re-enveloping his 
play, addressed it to another manager, and 
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btibrelks was dretted the foUowhig morn- 
ing, 1m was rammoBed to Hr. Fhoq;>hor'f 
theatre, by the kind of message with which 
<mt*M hrather, in arUeulo^ might be expected 
to send iDT yon, so urgent and so affeetioBate 
ma ft. 

The DHiigvoat aad the Phosphor etCa- 
UishBiBtB were, Bernard fimnd, condiieted 
in ji Terjr opposite style. At the latter all 
was done with an affectation of qniet, my*- 
tery, and precision. Messages were con- 
Teyed in Ji gently oonfidential voice. The 
IMSsages were thickly carpeted, the doors 
were donbled, and 1^ bells were damb. 
▲nd tittre was in reality an ah: of sham 
mftnemevt perra^ng the whole place, im- 
posing enongh to tbe neophyte, and annising 
enough to aaybody else. In the manager's 
own room, all was most exact order. Not 
a letter, not CTen an enyelope, lay where it 
ccold by chance be taken np by mistake, 
or dittniet the eye from its immediate busi- 
ness. Figeon^ioles, garnished with ivory 
iaitials, contained a few careAilly iblded 
and endorsed documents deemed necessary 
fbr managerial reference, the remainder 
being elaborately assorted, at the dose of 
each day, and conAded to indexed boxes. 
Tbe play-bills of all liTal ectablishments, 
Tellam-bound in separate volumes with the 
dates inaeribed on ^be ba^ were within 
TCach of the hand — those of the current 
season neatly filed, lying upon a side table. 
Every requisite foe letter^mting was close 
— never was a masculine desk so multifa- 
riooriy siqpi^ed — ^and an ebony-edged aUt 
IB the wall reodved all letters into a pipe, 
at the other end of iniiieh,in a room below, 
sat a messenger, whose sole duty was the 
instant despatch of the descending missive. 
X^oteath the manager's fbot was ji sort of 
podal, whiA, toadied, sounded a distant 
bell, and instantly brought in a footman, 
hat in hand, ready Ibr departure. 

In ordinary conversation Mr. Hiosphor 
affected extreme conrtliBess. He was per- 
petually acting, but nobody who had seen 
him upon tbe stage would have complained 
of a praetiee which gave him, when there, 
an ea^r reflnoment, painfuUy contrasting 
with the swagger (ik*ee, but not easy,) of 
his rivals. iUa was with Phosphor one 
long rebearsaL And he never missed it. 
Even at church, which he regularly at- 
tended, his per&nnance was superb. Such 
hopeless cottrition duilhg the confession, 
such grateftil joy at the absolution, such 
pious cKultatioB at the psalm, such meek 
tbaakftdBess that the kind gentleman in 




the pulpit should take the trouble to 
him aU that beautifiil inltanMtioa in te 
sermon, were never witnessed witliiB em^ 
secreted waUs, where good acting has hsoi 
seen, too, in ita time. A deaf man mi$^ 
have written out the mbrie ttom Pht^ 
phor's devotional pautomSmn. It wouM 
beu^iust to call snoh on tw a ad and visMe 
manifestations by so harsh a tii iii as fcyw 
poorisy, for fbosphor (Uke EUtoton* 
mantle be declared had ftltai npon 
nay, he proved it by prodneteg a whUt 
great ooat, whidi he had hoqgfat of tta 
great aetor,fDr a pig aad an omfarella) 
strangely ImfvesaionaMe, and 
persuaded of his being the eiiaraeler he 
assumed. It was ea^ to lani^ al that 
weakness of otganiaation, hnt bj no] 
so easy to display the strength of 
tion to whidi it eondneed. 
a man of decided genius, and not the Im 
so that hard, prudent aetors, who inimhd 
money in the funds, and ahfajs acted as If 
th^ were thinkingof it, proncmaoed himte 
be a leetle— ^wbat dnnld tta^ ssjT sn< 
then they touched their fbrdieads, and aJa* 
quoted Shakspeare on madneas. 

As Carlyon entered, Mr. PlK>q[>hor de* 
posited a note in his privato poit-oftee, 
and welcomed him, as the Begcaat dOli- 
leans — whom he cfieaa. personated^-«i|^ 
have reedved soma noble youg Gaaov 
gentieman, who came to oliier him a rsa^f 
sword and an unquestioning BlIfgiaBnt 
The actors bow was noble. In reply t» 
Cariyon's acknowledgment of his |raa|l 
attention, Mr. Phosphor said* 

*" My dear &r, an experioieed Jetndkr 
instantly detects a diankoad ; it is only Offf 
rubbish that be lingers with teats : the third 
page Of your play settled its Hate witii as. 
I give you my honour I have not read a 
word beyond. I expect tiieoopyiat with tte 
parts directly. He ought to have been hen 
an hour ago, but he has always got aa 
attack of rheumatism, or his wtfo is jast 
confined, or his house is burned dowa,er 
some ridiculous excuse, u^eneFer he is 
told to make a little haste. But the pieee 
is accepted, and, saM>08ing we do net 
quarrel on terms, shall be read inthegrstt- 
room to-morrow." 

** I should have been even more giatifiet 
than I am,** said Carlyon (and he was very 
much gratified, a young author only knawi 
how mueh), ** could I have heard yow 
opinion on the whole piece. I hape yon 
will see no reason to alter your jad^MoiL" 

** I never alter my judgment," aaid Mr. 
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Photpbor. ** Right or wrong, I inraria- 
bl J- adher* to it. That i» the only way in 
a ttieatM. It tayes worlds of time. I 
iMnrar alter anything exeept a drama, aad 
thai I know an author's good sense will 
not object to." 

TU* hint was not altogether thrown 
aortj upan Carlyob, Imt he did not then 
uoteatyand its AiU meaning. 

^Toor ezpecienee, of ooarse," he said, 
** SMift render Talaableaasistanoe to an inex- 
perienced writer for the stage. You spoke 
<rf terms ; will you consider the piece yows 
at the ordinary piioe you are in the Juibit 
of giving for sueh dramaa?" 

^ Very well," said Mr. Phosphor, gravely, 
*m> be it, and that is -off ny mind. And 
aiiw for the oast, there is a list of the 
eharaeters. Had yoo any of ov oom- 
pany in yonr eye, Mr. Cwrlyon? Or will 
you leaye the cast to me T'* 

" We eonld go through it together, per- 
haps.* aoggestedthe author. 

^ Jnst so. Just so, and well do it at once, 
The first is Lord St, RoUox. What sort of 
a part Is that r 

''He opens the play, you know,* said 
Oarlyoa, remembering that the manager 
had admitted having read three pages. 

** Trao— true— but—kt's see — an old 
BOibtonaB — heavy and virtnons, isn't he, 
with JIB only ohlld, whose sainted mother 
haa left him a miniature, and a lock <xr 
fhir liair that he kisses— isn't tiliat it ?" 

** No,** said Carlyon.poazling to reeolleet 
wbetbor heliad written anytkJng at all like 
that. 

*^Jkh\ Bi»*-no— I was coBihsfang your 
plagr with another. But £ord 8t, MoxUm 
^-what is it^— iS^. BoUox is an old noble- 
man, anrely.** 

** A 0l-40tNHtfieiitieAo8MK'-'Ibelievethat*s 
the Bhortait way of desoriUag him," said 
Beraaad. ''Very much made np— dyed 
hair—padded — and so on." 

** Well, well make him an old man, and 
then WIgsby shaU play him— clever man 
Wigsby, if he could only learn his parts, 
or undentand them when he has learned 
them; but a respectable man, and grows 
rannBonlasee. Who's next?** 

«* Bat,*' said Garlyon, " it will not do to 
make lsr4 St. RcUox an tid man. He 
nMfces love io Aurortk.** 

^WhMt ijt that? Why, it helps the 
piece — ^makes it all the Amnier that an old 
man should be the lover. Youll see how 
Wigsby will make it come out— nankeen 
troBsen and a buff waistcoat — '* 



« The deuce," said Carlyon, " he's a 
leading member of a first-rate dub." 

" CaU it the Oriental— that wiU explain 
the costume, and he can say he has como 
home from Gungao&ustabad, or somewhere, 
and that the name oi Aurora is dear to him 
from having seen, the Aurora Borealis on 
his passage — ^but you've already put that j<dce 
in, of coarse. The next Is the Honoutable 
Alarie JPoambeU. Has he mach to do?" 

'' The lover of Aurora;* said Bernard. 
** Not a great deal, but he nmst look and 
speak like a gentleman." 

** Very easy to say,** said Phosphor, " bat 
where will you find such a person ? It's a 
good walking gentleman's part, and the 
only aaen who can say your words, as 
yon would Mke them said, wont play' 
walking gentlemen, confound them.* 

** In Paris," said Carlyon, *' the waUdng 
gentlemen are exceedingly good a<rtors, 
and know that they are very important 
ofcsects m the picture.** 

** In Paris," said the manager, " the 
theatre is a sehool for tha artist. We're 
above snch pedantry. It*s of no use 
talking abont that. I suppose young Bar^ 
Ung had better be Alaric.** 

** Why, he is bow-legged," said Carlyon. 
'* A nice lover for Aurora IV'worJ'* 

" He can't help his legs, you know," 
said Mr. Phosphor, gravely, ** and he will 
speak yonr words very toderably, if yon 
drill him well." 

** But the girl wHl be laughed at, when 
she speaks of his figure and graoefhl ap^ 
jpearance." 

** Well, a oomedy is made to be laughed 
at, isntit?** asked the manager. **The 
next is *Mr. Qibiber, M.P, for TippUng- 
hury^ broad fun, of course. That we must 
try and get little Grig to play." 

"Grig! No, no," said Cariyon, *« Grig's 
a capital actor, but this is quite out of his 
way. This is dry sarcasm and Hi-nature, 
strong ill-nature. Grig is one lump of 
setf-eiDjoying good-hnmour." 

**But his name strengthens a bill im- 
mensely, and yon must tell him to be ill- 
natured — I dont know how he's to manage 
it, unless you faring him a new story every 
day about a horse haiing been cruelly 
treated, or a oat stoned to death-— nothing 
ever makes him angry except the i£ 
treatment of an animal. We had once a 
goat in a piece here, and the creature 
would not go through a window at re- 
hearsal. The owner hit it on the leg with 
an iron rod, the goat cried ont with the 
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pain, and the next minute Grig, i^ho, 
small as he is, is all muscle, pitched the 
man across the orchestra into the pit. 
We must haye a goat, and torment it in 
Grig's dressing-room, during the run of 
your play. Yes, yes, Grig must play 
Gibber J if he idll. Let me see — the other 
men are small — *■ a Steward of a fashion- 
able club* — ^that will do for old Danby, he 
formerly kept a public-house in Batcjiffe 
Highway, so hell understand the part — 
*Pitch, a pianoforte-tuner* — has he much 
to do ?" 

" Chiefly to convey a clandestine cor- 
respondence," said Carlyon, *' one of the 
great uses of pianoforte-tuners, I believe." 

" But he goes to the pianoforte, and the 
house will exx)ect music — write a song for 
him, and we'll make old Jingles set it. 
• Fdotman,* * Waiter,' anybody. Now for 
the women." 

*• Stay," said Bernard, "you have omitted 
a very important part, Sir Malachite Fang.'' 

" That is a very important part, is it ?" 
asked the manager, in a low voice. 

" The best part in the play," said Car- 
lyon ; " the character upon whose manoeu- 
vres everything turns." 

" A gambler, a duellist, a libertine ! with, 
I think, a dash of forgery, and a hint at 
something wOTse," said Mr. Phosphor, " but 
a delightfhl and fascinating fellow, who 
dresses to perfection, and has a caressing 
manner with everybody." 

*' You seem to have looked at that part, 
at any rate," said the author, laughing. 

"Would you— entrust that part to — to 
my care, my dear Sir ?" said the manager, 
in a mysterious whisper, and bending down 
to Carlyon as if he were asking the great- 
est and most unheard-of favour. 

" No man in the world could play it so 
well," said Carlyon, astonished at this de- 
ferential tone. 

" Then, with your permission, I will en- 
deavour to do what little I can with it. 
You will perhaps add to your kindness," he 
proceeded in the same manner, ** and pro- 
mise not to be irritated, should I, here and 
there, ask your leave in the course of re- 
hearsal to substitute one word for another, 
or even to withdraw an occasional line. 
Long acquaintance with an audience some- 
times enables me thus to bring an author's 
meaning more vividly forward." 

" Pray use your discretion, Mr. Phos- 
phor," said Bernard, " I am sure it will be 
exercised for the benefit of the piece." 

** I trust so," said the manager ; '*but, as 



regards my own parts, I am rigidly scrupu- 
lous to adhere to my author's text, unlets 
I have his permission to vary it. The 
thoughtful results of the patient leisure of 
a scholar are not to be hastUy tamx)ered 
with." 

This sounded so proper, that Carlyon, 
half forgetting what had already been 
done, was enchanted, and he felt disposed 
to compliment Mr. Phosphor upon his gen- 
tlemanly treatment of the snbtject. How- 
ever, he compressed his approbation into t 
bow. 

** And now, as I said, for the wcmien,** 
said Phosphor, recovering his business man- 
ner. " You have four, I see. That's right 
Petticoats lighten the stage very mat^iallj. 
Always get them on when you can. Xo^ 
St. Rollox — an old woman, I suppose T* 

" On the contrary, the young wife of an 
old man." 

" Ah ! ©f course — I run away with her— 
we must consider, for, as her best scene is 
with me, I must have somebody who will 
feed me a little : Anna Ford ?** 

** She is very pretty, but so afiected.** 

" No, no— she is not very pretty, but she 
is not at all affected. It's manner — nothing 
else ; all assumed." 

** An assumed manner is affectation, is it 
not ?" said Bernard, laughing ; ** and 3IiK 
Ford seems to me to have a large develop- 
ment of the attribute. But she will do. I 
suppose, that is, if she will take a bhit 
when I give her one." 

" She will take anything yon like to givfc 
her, Sir, from a hint to a bracelet, but either 
will be thrown away. Her head has no 
room for intellect, nor her heart for grati- 
tude — but she draws the half-price by low- 
lier gifts, especially when those gifts an 
made manifest in flesh-coloured silk." 

A gentle knock was heard, and a servant 
crept noiselessly to his master's side, and 
whispered. 

" When I ring," said Mr. Phosphor, mys- 
teriously waving his hand as if to clear the 
room of the intruder. 

" The next lady is Mrs. what is it? 

Mrs. Boomerang f What's she ?»* 

"An elderly she-Marplot. Her sp&daUti, 
as her name half implies, is her always 
coming back again when she isn't wanted." 

"Old mother Boddle will do for her. 
Then there's Miw Honora M*Cateran— 
Scotch or Irish?" 

" Both, and a romp." 

" Miss Flabbington, then— both her Irish 
brogue and her Scotch accent are very bad, 
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but she is deuced impudent, and the house 
likes her. And now," said the manager, 
pressing the pedal at his feet, ** that is all." 

" But Attrora" said Carlyon. •* Where is 
oar Aurora f^ 

** There," said the manager, pressing the 
knob at his feet, and pointing at the door, 
which at that moment admitted Angela 
Liringstone. 

Yes, Paulas own Angela. Mr. Phosphor 
had requested her attendance at his thea- 
tre that day, and it was not in his nature 
to resist a little bit of theatrical situation. 
Carlyon did not know her, but as a dra- 
matist wanting a heroine, he was pleased to 
see a pretty-Iooidng girl, who entered the 
room like a lady, and did not seem much 
discomposed at being thus instantly pointed 
out as an object for obsenration. The 
manager had been looking out for some 
time for a young lady who could make her- 
self useful, and in the course of his rounds 
he had visited the suburban house where 
Angela's talents were nightly exhibited to 
some tluree thousand applauding plebeians. 
He had been fortunate in selecting the time 
of his visit, for the terrible French melo- 
drama in which equally terrible English was 
dealt out to the audience, contained one of 
lliss Livingstone's very best parts. He had 
seen her in the first scene, sparkling with 
tiny tin pattypans (which, reflecting the 
light better than real diamonds, are there- 
fbre fitter for stage jewels) as she glided 
about at afgte given by his friend d'Orleans, 
and next had beheld her half undressed and 
"with dishevelled hair, and a gag in her 
mouth, dragged through one of the sewers 
mider the palace ; such being the private 
entrance to a dreadful house, the scene of 
the orgies of the Regent and of Dubois and 
other notabilities of the Court, v^ho were 
also brigands and murderers. He had also 
seen hej* retiring to bed, after devout 
prayers to the soul of her deceased mother, 
and had seen the Regent, masked, steal 
into her chamber through that very 
mother's picture, which happened to be a 
secret door. He had seen the mdignant 
maiden tear away the mask, and recognising 
d'Orleans, fall at his feet in her night- 
dress, and address him in a most eloquent 
and beautiflil appeal, which produced no ef- 
fect except a blasphemous scoff. He heard 
her screams rend the air as she was car 
ried away, and iron doors clashed behind 
her and her ruffian lover, and they were 
quite out of hearing when Dubois rushed in 
after his master to announce that he had 



just discovered that the R^ent was her 
own fkther. Phosphor had watched An- 
gela under these somewhat trying circum- 
stances, and also amid the festivities of the 
Court, and in interviews with her own hus- 
band (whom it was of course impossible she 
could love, having married him when she 
was only eighteen), and with her lover in 
the MousqttetaireA, to whom she was at- 
tached with a sincerity which (as they both 
affectingly declared just after he had 
stabbed a poor watchman to save her reputa- 
tion, the man having seen him get in at 
her window) was too devout not to obtain 
the succour of Heaven. The manager had 
been quite pleased, and as soon as the cur- 
tain fell upon her body (the poor thing having 
been poisoned three times — by her husband 
out of conjugal revenge, by the Regent to 
conceal his crime, and by her lover to save 
her from everybody else, as he was going 
to be broken on the wheel for strangling 
the Marquess), he went round with a pen-, 
cilled note, requesting her to come to him 
next day. 

Angela made her appearance as desired, 
but when Mr. Phosphor, wishing to perform 
one of his rapid acts of managership, pro- 
posed to Miss Livingstone that she should 
join his company the very next day, 
*' throwing over those extraparochials," as 
he plirased it, she decidedly demurred. 
She was not going to spoil the run of her 
old manager's piece, and she was not going 
to act rudely where she had been well 
treated. lJ[r. Phosphor opened his eyes 
with great haughtiness, but the demonstra- 
tion produced no eflect, nor would Angela 
be moved by his representation that any 
compact between her and her employer was 
void, she being under age, or by his offS&r to 
guarantee her against any proceedings the 
extraparochials might take. But Phosphor 
meant to have her, and it was settled that 
she should give her old friends notice, and 
should make her dSbut^ under the Phosphor 
regime f in Mr. Carlyon's play. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

THE READING IN THE GBEEN-ROOX. 

On the morning of the reading Carlyon 
was first at the theatre, distancing Mr. 
Phosphor and all the performers. But they 
gathered by degrees, and Bernard privately 
confessed to a sort of mortification of his 
literary vanity, when he found that the 
little groups into wliich the cprps clustered 
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son, but she did not dare to say what came 
to her lips. She only turned away, and 
lingered for some time in the dark lobby, 
considering what article of dress she could 
now best spare to the pawnbroker. It must 
be a solitary black silk dress — after all, she 
only wore it when she went to tea at a 
friend^s — she had very few friends— and 
seldom went to see them — ^what did it 
matter ? So she went home, and began to 
brush and carefiilly refold the black silk 
dress, for the pawnbroker, just as Miss Ford, 
and a noble friend upon whose judgment she 
could rely, were entering Swan and Edgar's. 

"Just like them all, trying to swindle 
you, if they can,*' said Mr. Phosphor. 
** Now, Baby Waring, you come here." 

A very pretty blue-eyed girl, with a de- 
mure look, but with a mouth so rich and 
rosy that it contradicted the downcast eye, 
advanced at this appeal. 

"Baby Waring," said the manager, 
^ shake hands with Mr. Carlyon." 

Bernard thought that a pleasanter face 
had seldom been turned up, with a half- 
modest, half-wicked smile, to meet his look, 
and that a warmer or softer little hand 
had seldom been placed in his own. 

" Baby Waring," said Mr. Phosphor- 
while Bernard retained the hand — *^ listen 
to me. At Mr. Carlyon's express and urgent 
desire, I have allotted to you the most 
splendid, the most effective, and the most 
magnificent part that ever was written for a 
young lady in this world, whatever she may 
get in the next. Here it is, the Aurora 
Trevor. If you play it to his satisfaction, 
perhaps, some day, he may write you 
another. But if you do not, and likewise 
to mine, I declare to heaven that not only 
shall you never speak another line on my 
stage, but you shall go on for attendants 
in processions, chambermaids in panto- 
mimes, and the back row in the ballet 
every night until your time is up. Be- 
member, you are engaged to me for every- 
thing. Do you hear ?" 

The Baby looked in no wise terrified, but 
replied, with a charming smile, 

"I hope "Utr. Carlyon will be so very 
kind as to take a little pains with me, and 
hear me say my words." 

" That you must arrange with Mr. Car- 
lyon. I dare say he will do anything in 
reason." 

There was no particular reason, however, 
why Mr. Carlyon, having given a glance 
which assured him that Baby was very 
neatly dressed, should ask her which way 



she was going to walk, or, aa the afternoon 
was bright, should suggest to her to walk 
down Bec^t Street. Because be could 
not well hear her say her words there. 
But Baby's face was as pretty a one as 
they saw in all that ramble — almoet as 
pretty as one that he did not see, bat which, 
in the comer of a carriage, turned pale as 
Lilian passed him. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A DAUGHTEB IS CTi AIMED. 

But where was Angela Livingstone, ex- 
pressly engaged for the part of Avrora 
Treoor^ thus transferred to Baby Waring? 
That very natural question has now to 
be answered. 

She came to the theatre, signed her-ta- 
gagement, and was duly ** called " to 
the reading of Carlyon's play. Bat 
another call was made before tibe latter 
event. Mr. Phosphor was closeted with 
Bernard, discussing certain alteraticHU ia 
the comedy (he suggested them with a 
freedom of treatment by no means pleadng 
to the writer, who discontentedly saw his ' 
dialogue scored out by the foot, under the 
pretext of making the piece act *' closer 'O. 
when a card came up. Phosphor turned to 
Bernard, and said, deferentially, 

" Will you permit me to allow this per- 
son to interrupt us ? It is not his raak, 
or wealth, of course, that weighs with me 
for a single second, but it may serve the 
interests of the ests^lishment if I see him. 
Still, if you olject to it, my doors are he^ 
metically sealed against him until we have 
done. He may be a lord, but * a man's 
a man for a* that.*'* And Mr. Phosphor 
sat immovably, watching the reply, as if 
uncertain what it would be, and prepared 
to be guided by Carlyon's sentence. The 
manager bowed grat^ully as the author's 
assent was given, and the next moment 
admitted the Earl of Bookbury, who had, 
according to his manner, walked over every- 
body and everything, and by sheer lofti- 
ness of bearing compelled the daunted 
officials to conduct him, unbidden, to the 
presence chamber. 

•* How d'ye do, Phosphor, old fellow?^ 
said the Earl, with a good-humoured flami- 
liarity which had as much contempt as 
courtesy in it, and which Phosphor per- 
fectly well understood, though affecting to 
be greatly gratified at the Earl's conde- 
scension. *'And how are yon, Mr. Car- 
lyon?" he added, his manner making his 
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mQch less familiar greeting far more cor- 
dial. '* I am disturbing a plot, I fear." 

**Mr. Phosphor has just convinced me 
to the contrary, my Lord," said Bernard, 
pointing to his manuscript ; '\he denies the 
existence of any plot at all in what we are 
revising.*' 

** Don't pay the slightest heed to what he 
says," said Lord Bo<Abury, seating himself. 
** None of these theatrical people know any- 
thing about the drama, and they are all as 
bigoted as the very deuce. I myself in- 
vented the last scene of a ballet once, and 
produced a mechanical effect which the 
whole Opera-house management had so- 
lemnly declared was utterly impossible." 

** I suppose," said Phosphor, humbly, 
*' that I must not remind your Lordship of 
the circumstances under which that feat 
was accomplished.*' 

•• Yes, you may," said the Earl. " You 
mean that, as I said it could be done, and 
as everybody else said it could not, 1 did 
it at my own expense." 

** Two hundred pounds I think that ex- 
periment cost your Lordship." 

** Quite that," said the Earl. " But it 
made the fortunes of the house for the 
season. Do you remember Aglaia, as she 
came gliding up through the silver lilies?" 

Phosphor remembered that, and also that 
Lord Bookbury, having betted five hundred 
pounds with an exceedingly wealthy and 
silly friend of Madame Aglaia that the 
thing could be done, could very well afford 
to lay out two hundred to get one - of his 
dearly beloved "pulls;" the rather, too, 
that his Lordship had disputed the ma- 
chinist's bill, and starved him into taking 
off a third of it. But Phosphor did not 
mention this. 

" I am afraid I shall be unwelcome to 
both of you, when you know what I have 
oome about," said the Earl. " Phosphor's 
feelings I don't much care for, because I 
can make things pleasant for him ; but to 
you, Bernard, I don't know what to say. 
However, duty knows but one course." 

Carlyon looked doubly curious when Lord 
Bookbury mentioned duty, and wondered 
what coidd have put such a word into his 
head. 

** At least,'* continued his Lordship, " if 
I am right in supposing that you, Mr. Car- 
lyon, are going to bring out a piece here." 
** Mr. Carlyon has favoured me with a 
^ry charming piece," said the manager, 
*'«xnto which we have thrown all our best 
people, intendingto make a great hit with it." 



" Secure him, on his own terms. Master 
Phosphor," said the Earl, ** for you wont 
get such a catch every day." 

"Your Lordship's opinion is my own," 
said Phosphor. 

" It used to be, in old timeSj eh ?" said 
the Earl, with a significant look, " and I 
do not imagine you have grown any vriser. 
But have you included among your x>cr- 
formers a Miss Livingstone ?** 

" That young lady has just joined us, 
and we propose to entrust to her the lead- 
ing part in our comedy." 
" Is she in the theatre?" 
" I have some idea that she is in the ward- 
robe," said 3Ir. Phosphor. "We have so 
little time to lose that I desired her to see 
about her dresses at once, and— does your 
Lordship wish to know her ?" 
" Please." 

The manager pressed his pedal, and 
orders were given to scour the theatre in 
search of Miss Livingstone. 

" I'll tell you why I want her," said the 
Earl. " There is no need of mystification 
and so forth with you, Phosphor, because — 
in fact you have known me a long time — 
nor with you, Carlyon, because you are a 
man of the world and my friend. I am 
going to take her away from you." 

" Is thca absolutely necessary, my Lord?" 
said Phosphor, in a tone that offended Lord 
Bookbury, though it was most respectfrd, 
and only meant to append, to the mana- 
ger's concurrence in any plan of his Lord- 
ship's, a suggestion that the theatre need 
not lose Miss Livingstone's services. 

" Yes, Sir," said the Earl, snapping at 
him, viciously; "for a reason, if I am 
bound to give it, which I suppose you will 
condescend to think a good one. The 
young lady is my daughter." 

Carlyon stared, being really surprised. 
This was natural, and therefore he deserves 
no credit for it. But Phosphor, who was 
surprised at nothing Lord Bookbury could 
say — ^perhaps from old recollections — and 
who, moreover, did not place the slightest 
credence in the assertion, merited great 
praise for the magnificent and artistic look 
of mingled astonishment and pleasure which 
he instantly put on. The sight of so good 
a piece of acting brought back Lord Book- 
bury's good temper, and he added in a 
much more courteous manner, 

" Yes, so it appears. It is one of those 
cases — I speak, as I said, to men of the 
world — which icill occur, and in which 
one's only course is to make reparation as 
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soon as poatiUe. I had lost right of her, 
to mj m&speftkable anBoyanoe, bat having 
diaoorered her by an acddent, I am eager 
to offer amends for past n^eet." 

Mr. Phosphor gradually permitted his 
astonishment to sabside from his Ikoe like 
a disBolirfaig Tieir, and to leare nothing 
but pleasure, irtdtb he next deemed it 
expedient to dash with a trifle of senti- 
ment, so he set his eyes twinkling, and 
affected to stifle a light sob. He then got 
up to offer Lord BetriLbary his hand in 
manly gratnlation, bnt his Lordship, witti 
a queer look, pot the iTOfy head of his 
nmbrella into ik» manager's gripe, in- 
stead of his own hand, and an efiSect was 
spoBed. 

** All ri^t ; thank yon, Phosphor,** said 
the Earl. *' W^ Mr. Carlyon, yon dont 
tell me whether you forgiye me fw taking 
away the leading ladj of yoor i^ay." 

Bernard scaroely knew what to believe. 
But it seemed the safest coarse to say that 
it would indeed be selfish to think ci his 
own temporary interests, when the per- 
manent welfiu« ci so charming a person 
was in question. Sach thought no dovibt 
was selflsh; but — we disguise nothing — 
the fact did not prevent Carlyon*s almost 
wishing that Lord Bookbary's real or pre- 
tended <!Usoovery had been made lata* or 
not at all. Soch are anthOTs. How fortu- 
nate that the race is not numerous, or the 
▼irtnous world might be contaminated. 

** Just what I expected yon to say, Ber- 
nard," said the peer, ** and in keeping with 
yoiu: character.** 

** I gather," said Mr. Phosphor, in bland, 
bat anxious tones, **that Miss— we will call 
her Liyingskme, until iurthernotice, my Lord 
--is unaware ai the glad tidings which we 
have just learned. We will wi^idraw at 
her approach, nor mar, by a stranger's 
presence, the pure and h<Aj irieasure of 
soch a meeting. Ckmie, my friend,** he 
added to Bernard, doing the rqi;ular busi- 
ness, and pointing to the door. 

** Do no such thing, i^ease,** said Lord 
Bookbury. ** I will thank you, Phosphor, 
10 introduce me, and Mr. Cfurlyon to assure 
the yoang lady that I am Lord Rookbory. 
Some i>eople whom Phosphor knows might 
not be in a hurry to credit such a state- 
ment, the world's so sadly suspicions.** 

** Nay,'* said Phosphor, swallowing down 
all insult spoken and implied ; ** when I 
gaze upon that brow, and upon those fea- 
tnes, and li^n to that voice, and then 
those of the dear young lady, tike 



resemUanoa Is so marirad, that I 
can have avoided soring it^" 

To this Lord Booktaiymada no refdy, 
beyond exccnting a slight giima c a at the 
ivofj handle. The next moBMHt Angela 
came in. She cokmred slightly ai find^ 
herself sunmumed to a triple preaeaee, but 
Phosphor handed lieradiair,andLionl Book- 
bury, rising, said, in Ms kindest waj, — 

** I hare a little commmicatteB to 
you, my dear; b«t flfst yon shooid 
who it is that has the ^Mson of speaUaf 
to yon. iMstheEarlofRookbaiy.** 

Now if Angy had been a bettarlBstnKted 
yoong ladf, it is prabaMt that abe vi^ 
have been more distorbed aithda amio aacs- 
ment^ But what did sAe know «C the kad- 
iag names of the past half ocMtory, tht 
Pariiamentary notcaicties, tha aii s tuusti t 
roudsf How could she apptatiata thit 
strange repatation wUch tha old gentlemaa 
before her had made fat Idmmili, of his 
victories Gwtr prime ministers and priMU 
donney liis sinfulness, and his saraaam, and 
his stratagems, his boroagh-mongefti^ and 
his turf gambling, his poetical stafas aad 
Mb social demerits^ To fsthnatfi Lord 
Bookbury, oae mast have becaa '^w^vp* 
in fifty years of Sagttsh fai8tof7, aad yw 
have no right to expocb that at flffy shil- 
lingB a^week. Angela only saw a tall, re- 
martmble, and very coortcoas old man, 
who seemed to have an int ur aa t in her; 
and so, when he uttered the name at which 
dabs looked up, aad peen Of reapaetabls} 
looked down, she simi^y replied, — 

** €^, Fm sure Fm very glad.** Meaning, 
probably, titot ^ewas ^»A to make Us 
acquaintance. 

** As yov have never seen me beibre, and 
possibly never heard of me,** said the Eari, 
** yon should be assured that I am what I 
say, though I dont suppose yon are hkidsy 
to doubt it. Your manager, Mr. Phosphor, 
has known me of old, and Mr. Cariyon hen 
has visited me, and can certify to me.** 

**Tbis is, certainly. Lord BooUbory,** 
said Mr. Carlyon, gravriy. *'I am lewiy 
to certify that,** he said, with a riigiit em- 
phasis on the last word. The Eari caaght 
it, and in his heart ratlMr approved the SbcI> 
ing that enjoin^ it. 

" I should not have thought of doabting 
a gentleman's word,** said Angela. '*What 
needs this iteration ?** 

** You are quite right, my dear,** said the 
Earl. ** But I am about to be something mofS 
to you than a gentleman. I will tell yen, 
in the simplest words, for I see that you are 
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a girl of good sense, in what position 
jou. and I suddenly find onrselres. Ton 
were brought np by a couple named Lobb, 
to whose support yon have since worthily 
vad nobly contributed, and with whom 
yon are still residing.** 

'*Wel},** said Angela, ** considering that 
jroa are speaking of one's father and 
aioUier, I don*t see that theare is anything par- 
tlenlarly noble in one's trying to help them." 
**And now, my dear," said the Earl, 
" fof one of those discoyeries which I dare 
Miy yon hare made a hnndred times on the 
ftage, bat which are not so common in pri* 
Tftte life. I have to inform yon that yoor 
fiktlier stands before yoo." 

Poor Angela did not know exactly what 
to reply. Her first convictiim was that the 
whole thing was what she woold, I fear, 
hare termed a ** sell," and she was about 
to repay it with a smart answer. But, 
hNAdng at Lord Bookbury, he appeared so 
gwitl^anly, and so much in earnest, that 
Hr was difficult to believe him a partner in 
tny mystery — and then there was Mr. Car- 
lydB, whose character she knew through 
Paul Chequerbent, and he stood grarely by, 
a witness— and lastly, the manager was 
doing one of his very best iMlts of panto- 
mimic sympathy, which Angela did not yet 
know him well enough to estimate duly. 
She rose flrom her chair, and then sat down 
again, sorely troubled. 

** I can quite understand your surfnise, 
my dear child," said the Earl. " As yet, 
indeed, you hardly believe us in earnest. 
This you will very soon find is the case, but 
it will be kindest to you to defer any other 
explanations until you hare somewhat re- 
eoUected yourself. I have no desire for an 
Selairoissement or a d4notiement. Only un- 
derstand this — I have recently discovered 
our relationship, and am anxious to make 
amends to you for the long time it has re- 
mised undiscovered. I preferred seeing 
you here to visiting you at home, because 
here I am known, and because I also wished 
to tell you, in the presence of Mr. Phosphor, 
that the stage is no longer your calling. 
Fow, my dear child, give me your hand. 
There. And now, not another word until 
you have had time to think. Take this 
eard, and come to my house in Acheron 
Square, as soon as you feel disposed. I 
will be at home all to-morrow morning. 
Then I shall have the pleasure of telling you 
what I intend to do for you." 

He drew the girl towards him, bewildered 
and trembling, and kissed her forehead. 



"Mr. Carlyon," he said, "you are an 
acquaintance of my daughter's, and a 
fHend of my own. I shall be much in> 
debted for your kind offices in assuring thia 
diild of the reality of what she has heard,, 
and which seems to her like a dream. Tou 
will also advise her on one or two other 

Angela began to cry, poor girl. 

" To-morrow, in Acheron Square," said 
the Earl, pressing her hand. ** Until then,, 
the less toe say to one another, the better. 
Phosphor, I will see you in a day or two. 
Mr. Carlyon, I have some little claim, is it 
not so, to a^ your assistance ?" 

** Every claim, my lord," said Carlyim. 
*' But One word with you, before matters go- 
ftirther." 

"I know the word," said the Eail, 
smiling; "and, all things considered, I 
have no right to be offended at your saying 
it. I will anticipate it. Come this way.'^ 
And they went oat together, and in a couple 
of minutes Carlyon returned, looking 
thoughtfhl, but not dissatisfied. I hope 
I need not say that the regret at theii^ury 
to his play had utterly vanished from hia 
mind. 

Angela looked up at him quite piteously, 
as he approached her, and b^ged him to- 
tell her what it all meant, and whether they 
were playing with her feelings. 

" Certainly not, dear Miss Livingstone," 
said Bernard. " That person, I am able to 
assure you, is Lord Bookbury, one of the 
richest and most influential men of the day. 
He has just assured me, in the moat solemn 
manner, that you are his daughter. It ia 
a matter, therefore, for the warmest eon* 
gratulation that he should claim you; 
and I congratulate you most heartily^ 
though a sufferer by your good fbrtune." 

Mr. Phosphor's face, during this speech, 
had resembled a series of tableaux tnvanit 
from the work of Lavater. This had bees 
a most favourable opportunity for the de* 
lineation of the passions, and he had availed 
himself of it. He now laid his head upon 
the table. ' His shoulders went up and 
down, and as his breath came forth in agi* 
tated fits, it is fair to infer that this last 
pantomime indicated exceeding grief. The 
actress who would, at a different moment,, 
have smiled and applauded, was moved. 
Herself excited, she was ready to suppose 
excitement in another. But the author had 
formed a juster estimate of the performance^ 
and he signed to Angela, who was about to 
rise, to wait the issue. Perhaps the manager 
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expected to be comforted, but as nobody 
seemed to begin the process, he wiped 
away some imaginary tears, and started to 
his feet. 

*' Kiss Livingstone,** he said, in his finest 
style, •* I am grieved—but still I r^oice. 
Here is your engagement,** he said, darting 
at a pigeon-hole, lettered L, and plucking 
out a solitary document. ** Thus I scatter 
it to the winds,** he added, tearing the 
paper in halves. '* It remains to me to 
congratulate you, as I do most fervently, 
upon your advancement, and to hope that 
in the day of your glory you will not alto- 
gether forget those who hoped to cradle 
your fame.** 

Despite the manager's volcanic manner, 
the act and the words were kind, and Angy 
endeavoured to express her acknowledg- 
ments. But Mr. Phosphor would hear 
nothing. 

" I had anticipated a brilliant run for the 
play,** he said, ** thanks to your genius il- 
lustrating that of the author. But it was 
not to be. Mr. Carlyon, I fear that this in- 
terlude has unfitted us for all serious per- 
formance. So, perhaps, as Miss Livingstone 
has been committed to your guardianship, 
you will escort her home, or where you will. 
* For my own part, I will go pray.' 
Bless you, my dear young lady, and you, 
my gifted fWend (whom I shall be glad to 
see to-morrow at twelve o'clock), bless 
you too, and adieu !'* He again laid his 
head on the table, and Carlyon led Angela 
out. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Phosphor 
lifted himself up, and proceeded to execute 
a sort of frantic hornpipe about the room, 
clenching his hands and gnashing his teeth 
at intervals. Relieved by this exercise, he 
observed that the ** sentimentalibus lacrymas 
roarcm'* was ofi" his mind. He then found 
himself calm enough to sit down and devise 
a calculation, wherein he was aided by Mr. 
Snunk the treasurer, by which he could 
Justify to Lord Rookbury an application for 
enormous compensation for the loss of 3Iis3 
Livingstone's services. Of its probable 
success the reader has some means of form- 
ing his own opinion. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE ARISTOCRAT IN THE PIT. 

The reason has therefore been shown why 
Angela was not at the reading of the play. 
But those who have seen a distinguished 



pei-sonage claim her as his own, may like 
also to know the circumstances under which 
he obtained his first view of her. For it 
was that noble lord's way to do nothing 
in a straightforward manner, except when 
on horseback. Having, by means which h« 
and Mr. Phosphor have both promised to 
explain, and into which, therefore, it might 
be discourteous for us to enter, obtained a 
certain clue to Angela's identi^, the Earl 
of Rookbury one night took a hack cab, 
and departing from Christendom, went up in 
the direction of Hoxton, and sought out 
Miss Livingstone's sphere of action, just as 
the manager had done. But Mr. Phosphor, 
in all the pomp and pride of managership, 
had on his visit attired himself in a great 
shiny Hudson's Bay fur coat, with collar of 
sables, and had got himself up resplen- 
dently, with eye-glass and white gloves, 
and sparkling rings outside them, and a 
huge gold-headed cane, and had swag- 
gered and clattered into the most prominent 
private box, whence he had compassionated 
the spectators, and severely scanned tbs 
excited company. The Earl of Rookbury, 
on the contrary, put on a quiet old great- 
coat and brown gloves, paid his shilling 
(which entitled him to sixpennyworth of 
spirituous nastiness called refreshment), and 
made his way into the pit, and among his 
fellow-mortals, contriving, however, to get 
a front place. And then his Lordship had 
the happiness of beholding I^Iiss Livingstone 
in the same terrible drama as that Mr. 
Phosphor had witnessed. 

Lord Rookbury understood theatrical 
matters perfectly well, having indeed had 
ample opportunity, during half a century, 
of studying them publicly and privately. 
And he still took interest enough in them 
to pay sufficient attention to what was 
going on to comprehend the action of the 
piece. It was, as has been pretty clearly 
shown, one to which the poet's phrase, 
'^ daubed with lace and blood," applied ad- 
mirably. Wit and ruffianism were cleverly 
mingled in the never-flagging sce-nes, and 
the feverish story whirled along through 
nightmare terrors and nightmare pleasures, 
until a hideous catastrophe fairly shamed 
human nature out of its previously loath- 
ing admiration of the wicked power and 
talent which had been convulsing them- 
selves for the production of *• eflect.*' No- 
thing could be more striking or more 
atrocious. Lord Rookbury's recollection 
reverted to our own miserable and bungling 
melodramas, with their coarse transitions 
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from the cottage to the ball-room and back 
again, their vulgar inflation of the lan- 
guage of passion, and their low buffoonery, 
introduced as relief; and while recovering 
from the influence of the drama be had 
just seen, with something like a feeling of 
self-reproach, he owned that the French 
dramatist was an artist who at least under- 
stood his business. 

But he did not come there only to listen. 
The principal actor came on in answer to 
the thunderous call of the audience. 

"A clever performer, that," said Lord 
Rookbury to his neighbour, a sneering 
mechanic, who returned his remark with a 
grunt. The Earl looked at him for a 
moment, and the antagonistic nature of the 
old peer was aroused. He instantly resolved 
that, just because he had no right whatever 
to make the fellow speak, he teould make 
him ; for my Lord Bookbury hated to be 
haffled. He had read his neighbour, and 
had remembered an exclamation or two 
which escaped him during the piece. 

•* But,'* added the Earl, in a tone of off- 
hand contempt, "obviously far too good for 
so low a class of audience as this." 

The man looked angrily round. " I don't 
see that,*' he said, sharply. " I suppose I 
may know good acting from bad, though 
I don't look at it through a fool's spyglass." 
The Earl was amused at this assault 
upon his lorgnette, a quiet black one, really 
carried for use. He replied, civilly, 

" I use this, my good friend, because I 
happen to be short-sighted ; and if you had 
asked me for it, I should have had much 
pleasure in lending it to you." 

*♦ I don't want any glasses," said the man, 
who had not forgiven the insult to his 
order, ** and if I couldn't see this distance, 
I should say I ought to stop out of a 
theof^re." 

*' I should say so too,** said a stout woman, 
immediately behind the mechanic, with a 
rude laugh. Lord Rookbury had offended 
her also by not offering her the glass, a 
piece of politeness from which he might 
have been deterred by the probability that 
she would have handed it to a male friend 
in an old shooting-coat, to whom she occa- 
sionally shouted over four or flve rows of 
that dense mass, in which case it might 
accidentally have found its way out of the 
house. 

** A lady against me !" said the Earl, re- 
venging himself for the appellation by a 
private grimace — **then I am wrong, I 
never contradict a lady." 



Tlic old nobleman's apparently good- 
natured smile disarmed his female oppo- 
nent. He was really a handsome man, and 
had excellent teeth. 

" But we can't help our infirmities," she 
said, condescendingly. 

" Confound her insolence,*' thought Lord 
Rookbury, " I haven't any infirmities." 
But he assented, with an expression of pity 
for himself. " It is doubly vexatious," he 
said, " when a clever creature like the girl 
who just came on is acting, that I cant see 
her without assistance. When I was your 
age, m'm," he continued, resolved to make 
an opening somewhere, " I could have read 
a playbill in that gaUery. But five-and- 
twenty years make a sad difference." 

" It does," said the woman, thoroughly 

mollified by a speech which fairly lied away 

nearly the fifth part of a century in her 

I favour : " though I shouldn't have thought 

I there was so much difference between us." 

" Nor I neither, you old fool," muttered 
Lord Rookbury. " Living in the country, 
you see, as I do, makes me look younger 
than I am, m'm," he said. "Pray what 
was that lady's name who played the prin- 
cipal part ?" 

*' Miss Livingstone," said the woman, 
glad to enlighten the polite countryman. 
** She's not a bad actress." 

" Nor a bad woman, I hope," said the 
Earl, at a venture. 

" O, what can you expect from the stage?'* 
said the speaker. ** One dont look for 
much good there, I reckon ; 6t if one does, 
it's like looking for wool on a pig. Not 
much morals there," repeated the lady, who 
happened to be a dealer in marine stores, 
and who was considered, in police circles, to 
have induced a couple of generations of the 
little boys of her parish to turn their atten- 
tion to paths which led straight to the 
hulks. 

" The stage actresses would be well 
enough," said the mechanic, who had no 
notion of being neglected, sulky as he was, 
"if the aristocracy and their profiigate 



scions " (the man had read the cheap press 
with advantage to his vocabulary) " would 
let them alone. But one Monday as I was 
lying in Bushey Park, I saw that very girl 
there going in a carriage to the King's 
Arms at Hampton Court, to dine with two 
or three idle young fellows, tax-eaters, of 
course, who would spend in one dinner 
what would keep me for a week. I saw 
them at the window at night, as I was get- 
ting into the van." 
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** gad IMkig the shoiUd idle awaj a Hon- 
da/ in pieaeoTe, or dine in the oonntry,** 
fudtheEajrL ^Feople-^Imeui aristocrats 
and actresses— -should be prevented ttom 
doing aach things. But there's ouothing 
against her character, is there ? 8he looks 
■0 very modest." 

" Modest 1 Why dont you read the 
P&mif Skthegoopef said the man. **Bee 
how sbe'to shown op there, every week, in 
the answers to oorrespoadents. Thank 
God, the aristocracy oan*t put down a free 
press, iot the people wills to hare one.** 

'* A glorious sentiment,** said the £arl, 
** glorioBsly iUastrated, aad tndy, I have 
no doubt. But how should the writers of 
the publication you menti<«i know anjrthing 
about this lady's private dbaracter? Be- 
cause it cant be worth her while to berery 
intimate with people of a dass Hkely to 
write about her is penny papecf , or to teU 
of her to those who do." 

**A11 veiy fine,* returned the mechanic, 
'* but ittlbnaation, like light, breaks through 
very small chinks and holes.** 

* Keyholes, no doubt,** said the peer, in- 
censed that a man in a fustian coat should 
venture on a simile. " For that^ the way 
such information is generally got.** 

** If it o<Mne8 l^uough a keyhole,** 4Dieered 
the shrewd mechanic, perceiving his ad- 
vantage, " it nuist be trvA, donH; yon see ?*' 

** And the inquiry must be creditable to 
ttie Ustmer, and to those who eofionrage 
bisn,** said his antagonist. 

** I don't see," said the man, ** w)iy I 
haore not as mudi right to put my spy at an 
aristocrat's keyhole, as he has to send his 
policeman an disguise to my meeting. But 
I eappoae you are one of the gang.*' 

** On the contrary,'* said Lord Bookbory, 
reooUectiag that he was engaged in An un- 
worthy contest* and by no means so sure 
that he was gaining in it, " I hate them, 
but I love truth.*' Two sentiments which, 
the other remarkedL were enlightened. 

*'I consider these draymers do threat 
good,** said the mechanic. **Th^ show up 
the Aristocracy in their true c(^oura, and 
though these are only Franeh, still iike 
moral's the same, thai « privHeged -dass 
must be dissolute tyrants.* 

** This represents a bygone age,** said a 
respectable lad, with weak eyes, who 
coloured at the sound of his own voice. 
The mAn laughed. 

** Ilie present time is just the same, or 
worse. Bead the account of Geoige the 
Fourth, and his goings on, ja the Secrets <{f 



tike Paktoe cf St. Janyets now pnhliahing in 
penny numbers. You'll see, then, that all 
that we have seen to-night is quite equalled 
by the way Gentleman George, and Lord 
Hertf<»d, and Lord Gastlereagh, and tibon 
fellows went on." 

*'But aU tiiat is lies, md vcty domsy 
lies, which anybody witii ordiimry hi^ 
torical information can expose,** aaid the 
lad, who, despite his weak eyes and ready 
colour, had plenty of pludc 

" Is it T acoffed the mechanic. *^ Lies or 
not, it's read by thousands and thousands, 
and bdieved too,** and he teimed sway to 
enjoy his ill-temper. 

" I never heard any harm of IGss livteg* 
stone," sttddenly broke out the lad, bloshiag 
to the very eyes, ** and loog^t to kB0W,te 
I lodge in the same house« and I see her 
goings <mt and her comings in, Bind Ihefievt 
her to be as good a young lady as etv 
Uved." 

The mechanic laughed % tosenib \m§^» 
" I dont suppose she's in love with you, eov 
tahily." he said. 

She was not, but the poor boy was hope- 
lessly in love with her — the victim of oas 
of those passions which are qpidemle with 
young gentlemen of his age in re|^ to 
fkvomite actresses— an age when a coner 
of a play-bill is preserved merely becanse it 
has the loved one's name upon it, and when 
(me hates to hear tiiat the Chailee KodMs^ 
or Elliston of the day, with whom she is 
going to play, is celebrated for Ids tewies 
fartnmes. 

** I don*t think the worse of the yoBng 
man for standing up for a female who he 
thinks wronged and abused,** said tiie deator 
in marine stores, who had herself, in her 
time, been a good de^ abuaed (withoat 
being exactly wronged), e^)eelally li^ the 
parents of transported youth. 

» And I think all the better,** said Loid 
Bookbury, snatching at tiie news lie had 
heard. ** I am going out— 4t win ha very 
kind if you'll come and take an oyster 
with me. Sir, or at least show a eonnlxy- 
man iriiere he can find a place to sup. 
I see Miss Livingstone don't pla^ agafai to- 
night." 

The youth looked first svrprised, and 
next pleased, and tiien assented, and (he 
Earl, in order to ann<^ his nei^boan in 
the only way left to him, deUbemtdy 
selected a very dirty and dissoluteklooking 
w(»nan, whose bridleless tongue had ahseady 
occasioned some scandal aroimd tha plaoe 
where she was standing, hot and defiant, 
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ud a little tipty, and installed her in the 
aeat be was resigning. 

** Ton w^ like one of the ' people^ near 
yon, perhaps better than an aristocrat, my 
friend,** he said to the mechanic. "An- 
otiier * lady/ who will be company fbr you, 
m'm,** he added* to the marine merchant, 
:i8 he Y&ty respectfully handed the disreput- 
able drab into their close proximity, and 
escaped flrom their indignation and the 
theatre. 

He did not, howerer, obtain much in- 
fbrmation from the youth in exchange for 
the supper he gave him. The lad, who 
copied music, and who en^ed the suiireme 
jfelieity, to a Iotm*, of knowing that many 
of his mistress's songs were stndied from 
his own writing, occupied a back room on 
a third floor in the house whore Angela 
Irred, and usaally sat vpen the stairs lior 
an hour or two every night in extreme 
disJidbiUe, to eojoj the pleasure of hearing 
her foot&ll as she came in from the theatre. 
Beyond a reiterated assertion of Angela's 
▼irtue and purity, a defence founded upon 
private fandness rather than upon anyfkct 
within poor Mr. Ebenezer Jashby's know- 
ledge, ht had little to say. And as the Eari 
oonld extract notibing more from that young 
person, except praises of Miss liyin^rtone, 
the strength whereof increased with eadi 
frothy tambler of Gukmess's porter, and 
became ahsolntely maudlin over some con- 
sequent brandy, the Earl paid for the sup- 
per, insisted upon his young friend's not 
hnzrying away, and left him staring affec- 
tionately at a playbill which hung ovor the 
fire-place, and contained Miss Livingstone's 
name in very unsoriiaMe letters. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

A flCEHE WITH THE LOBD CHAlfBBRTiATN. 

Mb. Pbosphor was true to his word. At 
least, on the following Saturday Us t^gSdha 
announced a new comedy Ibr the Monday, 
and the title, which had been hitherto kept 
back, leal some rival theatre should steal it, 
was then allowed to appear. And Bernard, 
as he walked down to rehearsal, was met 
at every tarn by aUae, wbie^ absurd as the 
action might be, he c«uld not help pausing 
to contemplate on at least thirty different 
iday-bills. It was The SiiAyeb of the 
Bmo. 

He had been so very kind as to hear Baby 
Waring say her words ; and not being satis- 
fied with the way she said them the first 



time, Bernard had insisted on the lesson 
being repeated : and, indeed, had bestowed 
much pains upon her. He had met her at 
rehearsal every day, and had twice or three 
times escorted her frtua rehearsal, by a very 
circuitous route, for which there could be no 
necesnty , as she had been accustomed to come 
and go alone, or said so. And upon the 
other mornings, he had not attended her 
from the tiieatre, because, at her own sug- 
gestion, he had met her at the comer of the 
next street but one, and thus saved her ftaok 
the observation of her feUow-perfbrmers. 
He had taken her to dine at Blackwall, 
and also at RichuKnid, and they had re- 
turned in the evening, just in time to get 
her into the theatre bdbre her absence 
could be noticed. He had given her a new 
bonnet, a ring with pearls and rubies in it, 
and a box of French gloves. Now, all this 
might be very necessary and fitting atten- 
tion on the part of a young dramatist to- 
wards one of his actresses ; but if it were 
essential to show so much attention to one of 
his actresses, why did not Bernard treat 
Mrs. Boddle in the same way as he treated 
the rosy-mouthed Baby ? 

But when Carlyon entered the theatre 
<»L the Saturday, the manager met him 
with a vexed countenance, and put the 
manoAmript of the play into his hand. 

*' Do you know the Lord Chamberlain's 
office ?" he asked. 

^ Tes," said Bernard ; ** I have seen a 
brass plate at St. James's Palace, with some 
such words on it." 

" Then get into a cab, and go down and 
see his Lordship, and convince him that 
there is nothing in your play calculated to 
bring down the constitution, either in 
Cami«h or State, or else we can't produce 
it on Monday. I have had a note from 
Mr. Anlaoe, saying that we are not to have 
the licttoceu" 

Lord Doveton, the Lord Chamberlain, 
was the most amiable of mea. He would 
not willingly have caused or permitted 
suflfering to any human bdng. But if there 
were an exception to his rule of kindoess— 
if there were anybody for whom he did not 
entertain so warm a synqiathy as for the 
rest of the world, it was an author. But 
even an author, much as Lord Doveton de- 
plored his existence, he would not have put 
harshly out of the world. His Lordship 
would have shut him up in a pleasant gar- 
den, with plenty of proYision ibr his inno- 
cent and inoffensive recreation (taking 
care, of course, that there was no Eve to 
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presenre the race of undesirable beings), 
and would have kept him there until he be- 
came painlessly extinct. Lord Doveton 
was not an obtuse man ; on the contrary, 
he bad done statesman's service in his time, 
but he could never see the use of an author. 
And Plato would not have more rigidly 
excluded a poet from a model state, than 
Lord Doveton would, if he could have done 
it gently, have banished a dramatist. But 
as this could not well be done, and as the 
mode Alcibiades adopted with a satiric 
comedian — ^that of drowning him — was as 
impracticable and would have been even 
more repulsive to Lord Doveton's nature, 
it only remained for his Lordship to take 
care that so mischievous a creature should 
do no mischief which the Chamberlain's 
wand could avert. He seemed perpetually 
to address a writer in the language of the 
lady in Pope : — 

" Come — only be a good kind soul. 
Who dares teU neither truth nor lies." 

Tet Lord Doveton managed to do a great 
deal of harm, and to give an enormous 
amount of trouble to people who felt that 
the fault was hardly with him, but with 
those who had invited him to a situation in 
which his peculiar temperament necessa- 
rily required him to interfere in matters 
at which a stronger man would have 
smiled. 

His Lordship received Carlyon with the 
most pierfect courtesy, and even opened 
the conversation by a gracious regret that 
he had been obliged to withhold fjrom the 
public a work of so much talent. But he 
had no doubt Mr. Carlyon would see the 
propriety of the interdiction. 

Mr. Carlyon hoped to induce his Lordship 
to remove it, and would respectfully beg 
Lord Doveton to point out the objectionable 
portions of the play. His Lordship sent for 
his own copy, and while it was being 
fetched, expressed a trust (which, had the 
Lord Chamberlain been a less kindly per- 
son, would have been a sarcasm) that thea- 
trical interests were flourishing. The play 
was then brought for examination. 

*• In the first place, Mr. Carlyon, the name 
of your play is open to objection," said 
his Lordship. " You call it the Slaves of 
the Ring, the * ring' referring to marriage. 
Now, you are doubtless aware that at this 
moment there is a bill under discussion by 
the legislature upon the very subject of 
marriages in Scotland. You must see that 
this title is calculated to give ofl'ence. Sup- 



pose, Mr. Carlyon, instead of answering 
these objections in detail, you make a note 
of each in your own copy, and consider 
them at your leisure." 

" Leisure," thought Carlyon, ** and the 
last rehearsal but one going on while he 
speaks." But he took out his penclL 

** Now, in the list of characters, I ob- 
serve * liord St. Rollox.' I have no doubt 
that you had too much good taste to intend 
this for an allusion to Lord • » », but 
pray alter this name, as St. BoUox sounds a 
little like the first half of his title before 
his last elevation." 
Carlyon smiled, and noted this. 
** In the opening soliloquy," said Lord 
Doveton, " this nobleman observed, * I wish 
I had kept my wife in Hertfordshire.* Now 
it 80 happens that there is but one noble- 
man in that county who has differences 
with his wife, and therefore you had better 
alter the county, or, still better, say, 'I 
wish I had kept my wife in the country."* 
Bernard bowed, and wondered who the 
non-uxorious nobleman was. 

** On page 3, Mr. Carlyon," continued his 
Lordship, " the American servant has a 
sneer at * Highgate's Ointment.* Now I do 
not suppose that Mr. Highgate's Ointmoit 
is so infallible as he alleges, but as he is an 
indefatigable tradesman, and this is a trad- 
ing country, the Government, at this com- 
mercial crisis, do not feel justified in sanc- 
tioning his interests being injured by the 
American's remark that in Kentucky they 
cure all the hams at once by patting High- 
gate's ointment into the pig*s trough. Say 
* a quack medicine,' if you like.** 

This also was duly noted by the authw, 
who scarcely dared to look up. 

** Now in page 5, if you please," said the 
Lord Chamberlain, " I see that Lady St. 
BoUox says, * Yes, Sir Malachite, but a good 
painting may be hung in a bad light* 
Now this may be taken in two ways. 
Either it is a severe remark directed 
against the Committee of the Royal Acade- 
my, whose exhibition is now open, and 
who are a most respectable and infloential 
body, and must not be insulted, or else it is 
a stricture against Government, in refer- 
ence to the treatment of the Yemon collec- 
tion, in which case I need hardly say the 
observation is uncalled for." 

Carlyon could not trust himself with 
more than a bow, but he made some strange 
marks on the manuscript. 

" A word, only one, in page 7. * Good 
gracious, Foambell, don't be so positive. 
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Ton would contradict Babbage's calculating 
machine.* We don't like names to be in- 
troduced — say tJie calculating machine, 
please. 

" And now, Mr. Garlyon, we come to a 
very serious matter, and one which makes 
me doubt whether, under any circumstances, 
I can license this comedy. This you need 
not write down, but have the kindness to 
consider what I say. Your Sir Malachite, 
a person of low birth, who has been knight- 
ed by an accident (tJiatt you must of course 
remove, as everybody knows to whom you 
refer), seeks to seduce the wife of a noble- 
man. Now, in these times, what can I say 
to this?" 

" I would merely say, my Lord," said 
Carlyon, "that though your Lordship and 
your predecessors have hitherto protected 
the monopoly of theatrical vice, I have 
thought myself justified in opening a little 
free trade. From time iniuiemorial the 
stage seducer and libertine has always been 
a nobleman, and his victim a plebeian. 
Every drama intended for the lower classes 
is framed in the spirit of one of their most 
popular songs, * See the star-breasted villain 
to yonder cot bound ! ' People have been 
taught to believe the aristocracy one mass 
of cruel, ignorant, and selfish Don Juans. 
That this sort of representation has been 
always permitted, and is at this moment 
taking place in a dozen theatres attended 
by the class upon whom these amusements 
really make an impression, is a fact to 
which the attention of your Lordship's 
office has no doubt been directed. But in 
selecting my libertine from another body 
than the House of Lords, I venture to think 
that if I have not done a good service, I 
have exhibited a good motive." 

** There is much in wliat you say, Mr. 
Carlyon, and I deplore the habit'which has 
arisen of permitting tlie class of pieces yon 
describe. But my business is with the 
drama immediately before me. In making 
the libertine a man of the people, you ex- 
cite attention to antagonistic principles, 
and that is very undesirable. All is very 
quiet in the country just now, and we will 
try to keep it so." 

** It is a spurious quiet, my Lord, that 
turns its back upon a danger, and denies 
the existence of what it refuses to behold," 
said Bernard. 

**A11 politics are a compromise, you 
know," said Lord Doveton, smiling. " But 
we are straying from business." 

•'Perhaps not, my Lord," said Carlyon. 



" I am sure your Lordship will acquit me 
of any intention of dictation or declamation, 
but I would respectfully urge upon you that 
this is not a mere question of detail. Your 
Lordship, exercising a discreet supervision, 
of the drama, sees many allusions and inu- 
endoes in every play, upon the propriety 
of retaining or rejecting which, your opi- 
nion, as that of a high-minded nobleman as 
well as a practical man of the world, ought» 
in all reason, to be final. For myself, I 
could wish nothing better than so gentle- 
manly a censorship, which would tend at 
once to the improvement of the tone, as 
well as of the art of the dramatist." 

Lord Doveton nodded, not assentingly, 
but in token that he listened. 

•' But I would urge upon your Lordship 
the consideration of one simple fact. There 
are fifteen theati*es open every night, with- 
out counting aristocratic regions where 
Masaniello's treason, Lucrezia's incest, and 
Bertram's blasphemy, will, it is presumed, 
fall harmlessly upon the exalted and edu- 
cated. But at each of the other theatres, a 
low average of a thousand spectators nightly 
imbibe, with the good faith, greediness, and 
earnestness of uneducated listeners, pre- 
cisely such lessons as it suits the Govern- 
ment they shall learn. Fifteen thousand 
eager auditors every night attend the ser- 
mons appointed for them by their betters, and 
your Lordship may rely that no portion of 
text or inference escapes them. This mighty 
crowd may be reached, in the most efiectual 
manner, and in spite of themselves, by as 
weighty a machine, now in your Lordship's 
hands. But Government does not think it 
worth wliilc to influence ninety thousand 
people every week — nay, not even to take 
care tliat they shall not be influenced by 
its enemies. The only care of Government 
is, that the dramatic machine shall not give 
offence by creaking; and your Lordship's 
office is to oil the wheels." 

Carlyon spoke earnestly, but with so 
much natural courtesy, that was impossible 
for Lord Doveton to take offence at the ex- 
pressions of the animated author. But 
when he had concluded. Lord Doveton 
said — 

•* You feel strongly upon a matter con- 
nected with your profession, Mr. Carlyon, 
and that is a sure omen of your success in 
it. But unless you are willing to alter 
your comedy in conformity with an opinion 
which I see no cause to change, I fear you 
must reckon its prohibition as one of the 
obstacles, in spite of which I have no doubt 
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you will one day attain deserved popula- 
rity." 

What could Carlyon do ? Bow, and hav- 
ing ascertained from the Chamberlain that, 
subject to the alterations he had dictated, 
and a few similar ones afterwards mention- 
ed by Lord Doveton, there would be no 
fbrther objection to the play, take it to the 
theatre, and alter it in conformity with in- 
structions. The SUxoea qf the Ringt after a 
Tolley of execrations fW>m Mr. Phosphor, 
directed against hereditary nobility in gene- 
ral, and the gentle Lord Doveton in particu- 
lar (whom Phosphor was certain could be 
impeached, if Mr. Thomas Dunoombe would 
only take the matter up), was re-baptized 
as *' LcvCy Honour, and Obey,** Lord St. Bol- 
lox was called Lord Serpentine, and was 
made to regret that he had not kept his wife 
in sight of the Wrekin. The Yankeeism was 
struck out, to the improvement of the piece, 
and in deference to the quack-salver, and 
the innocent statement that a picture might 
be hung in a bad light, was altered to some 
other common-place, which could not offend 
the Academy, or the Vernon Trust. The 
complimentary mention of the most extra- 
ordinary mechanical mathematician in the 
world was suppressed, and the great griev- 
ance. Sir Malachite's low birth, was re- 
dressed, to the remarkable advantage of 
the aristocracy, by an awkward discovery 
that he was the illegitimate child of another 
" star-breasted villain,** who had to be 
dragged in, most inartificially, at the end 
Of a piece in which he had never been 
heard of previously. 

Thus cleared of "offence,** the comedy 
was produced. 

It was a decided success. A telling 
speech, early in the play, put the house 
into good humour, which luckily lasted 
throughout. The drama, like the earlier 
works of most authors, and the later ones 
of a great many, was deficient in plot and 
structural arrangement, but it had some- 
thing fi*e8h and real about it, the person- 
ages were not mere stage conventions, and 
it opened a fire of smart things which was 
kept up with great spirit. The curtain, at 
the end of the first act, came down upon a 
good and startling ** situation,** which pro- 
duced the very desirable effect of surprising 
the spectator for the moment, and then 
setting him to wonder how the newly- 
created difficulty would be solved. Ber- 
nard had hidden himself in the comer of 
his private box, but now ventured to look 
round the house, and to make out various 



friends, posted in favourable positions for 
backing up the piece, if necessary. But 
there was one friend whom Carlyon did 
not see, for she was hidden behind her 
curtain, and did not lean forward, but 
she sat opposite to the author, and was 
not the least observant spectator in the 
house. 

Baby Waring opened the second act, 
and dashed away with a confidence whichr 
by contrast with the careful, first-ni^t 
delivery of her companions, showed that 
some extraordinary and intelligent drilliog 
had been bestowed upon her. A round of 
applause rattled about the house, as Baby 
concluded a well-conceived scene, between 
smiles and tears, and Carlyon added Ids 
own applause, which the pretty actress 
acknowledged by a most affectionate look, 
thrown into the private box. It was seen 
elsewhere, and though Lilian Trevelyaa 
could not note the gesture which retained 
it, she saw enough to stir a oertain pang 
into biting shrewdly. She lost the tluead 
of the plot, and the rest of the play \a 
h€T was a mere vision of forms coming in 
and passing away. 

The play ended, amid a perfect stonn 
of plaudits from all parts of the house* 
Every actor was called bef<n« the cnrtain» 
and Baby Waring, amid her smiles and 
flurry, had another opportunity of sending 
a fire-glance into Carlyon*s box. Then 
came the cries for the author, and ^en 
these had been long, loud, and peremptorj» 
Carlyon rose and bowed, and all the fiuMS 
turned round upon him, and made him fbel 
that he was somebody in the world. And 
then he went down to the Green-room, aour 
warm, and lighted, and glittering with 
mirrors, in which the dresses of the acton 
in the spectacle which was to follow re- 
flected over and over until the glasses 
presented a chaos of embroidery. Eveiy 
kind of congratulation was lavished opoft 
him by the actors, who are usually in 
earnest in wishing success, even when tlMQr 
have done littie to promote it^-«n t^frU 
de corps making them greatly dislike nn* 
favourable theatrical criticisms by tiie 
public. Many a hand greeted Carlyon, and 
many a pleasant voice assured him that a 
triumph, founded not on accident, but on 
sound and sterling merit, ought to be tal» 
lowed up. Miss Anna Ford came in, and 
assured him that a very distinguished per- 
son in the proscenium box appeared veiy 
much pleased with the play, and Mrs. 
Boddle ecstatically declared it reminded 
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her of the first night (as Carlyon under- 
stood her) of some drama of Sheridan's, 
but that could hardly be within her recol- 
lection, and her recollection itself was just 
th^i a little turbid, from an extra infusion 
of a stimulating order. Wigsby, for the 
moment forgetting his ranunculuses, remem- 
bered to tell Bernard that he had done his 
best with an ungrateful part, and that 
Garlyon must recollect that he owed him 
ft "sugar-plum" in his next play. But 
amid the excitement of congratulation 
Carlyon did not forget a little scene which 
had followed the reading of his play, and 
seeing poor little Miss Ponsonby pass the 
Green-room door, in her bonnet and shawl, 
making her hasty way home to her sick 
mother, he called to beg her to come 
in. The poor child was not over-anxious 
to parade her old brown stuff firock, and 
well-washed shawl, under the strong light 
of the Green-room, but she obeyed meekly 
enongh. 

•• You were not going, I hope. Miss Pon- 
sonby," said Carlyon, in a voice at once 
jkind and respectful, as he took her hand 
—it was in a silk glove of divers dams — 
** without allowing me to thank you, very 
rinoerely, for your exertions to-night. There 
is nobody to whom I am more indebted for 
the success of the piece, and — ^if my opinion 
on that point be worth your having — ^both 
your dresses were remarkably neat and 
becoming — will yon let Miss Ford pass?" 
he said, bowing to that young lady as she 
went out, — **ifes, you looked and acted 
exceedingly well." 

And the gratified girl drew back, and 
hastened with a light step to her squalid 
home — a few kind words are so valuable to 
some people that it is a sin to omit them 
when they are merited, and scarcely a sin 
to bestow them when they are not. 

" Very pretty praises, indeed," said Baby 
Waring, coming in. She had changed her 
stage dress for her usual coquettishly neat 
and close-fitting, but quiet attire. **And 
now will you please to praise me ? Did I 
not say all my words right ?" 

Carlyon hesitated for a moment. He felt 
half inclined to go into the front of the 
house, and receive more congratulations, 
for they are things for which we easily ac- 
quire an appetite. But he conquered this 
desire by an effort of self-command, ren- 
dered easier by circumstances. He was far 
too much elated to go home. He whispered 
something to Baby, who smiled and shook 
her curls-- 



"WeU, I'm sure," she said. "Yes— if 
you like." 

He had, of course, merely asked her to 
go to the Haymarket, and have some supper. 
And as she was graciously pleased to as* 
sent, he conducted her to the stage-door, 
where, not being able to obtain a cab, they 
had to go round to the street before the 
theatre. And there, as Carlyon, with Baby 
on his arm, was waiting for a vehicle to 
draw up, a lady and gentleman came down 
from the house to their own carriage. The 
man was Mr. Hey wood, but him Bernard 
hardly recognised, for by this time he had 
confronted the blue eyes of Lilian Tre- 
velyan. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE actress's FAREWELIi SUFFER. 

The Earl of Bookbury made about as 
little of a scene with his newly-found daugh- 
tCT as might have been expected. She 
visited him in a most unenviable state of 
trepidation, in Acheron Square, and he 
talked to her in a very paternal manner, 
the chief points of his address being that 
he was very glad to see her, that she had 
better take some chocolate, that there was 
no news in the papers, that be would send 
her an opera-box for an early night, and 
that she had better remain in her present 
abode for a few days, until he had made 
some arrangements for herfhture residence. 
And he gave her a twenty-pound note, 
which before she went away he thought- 
fully transmuted into sovereigns, that she 
might be spared the trouble of procuring 
change, and this showed that he had a 
father's heart after all. And so Miss li- 
vingstone (for the Earl omitted to inform 
her what her name was to be, and, cou- 
rageous as she was, and much as she de- 
sired to question him, she literally dared 
not) departed in a curious state . of uncep^ 
tainty as to her fhture fortunes. 

One thing, however, she resolved upon, 
and that was to take her father's gift to 
her friend Paul Chequerbent, and insist 
upon his borrowing it of her towards pay- 
ment of his debts. But when she arrived 
at the sponging-honse, she found that Paul 
had been freed the night before. Carlyon 
had kept his word, and the manager having 
honourably paid for the play, the price,, 
backed by Mr. Kether's artfril management,, 
had obtained Mr. Chequerbent's release 
fr(Hn his creditors' gripe. Perhaps Angela. 

It 2 
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was a little disappointed, and wished that 
he had been detained one day longer that 
he might have accepted her little offering. 

Carlyon had apprised Paul of the piece 
of good fortune that had fallen to Angela's 
lot, and this piece of news had been re- 
ceived by Mr. Chequerbent in a rather mys- 
terious manner. He was somewhat bewil- 
dered, to tell the truth, with the irritating 
life he had recently been passing, and he 
was in no frame of mind to decide upon 
his future course in regard to Angela. 
However, he addressed to the little actress 
a tolerably stately note of congratulation, 
which rather puzzled the frank, warm- 
hearted girl. 

But Angela did not allow him long time 
for meditation. Nearly her first thought, 
after his release, had been in accordance 
with the hospitable promptings for which 
her profession is remarkable, to close her 
theatrical career by a great supper. To 
this she had designed to invite all the 
better members of the company to which 
she belonged, and to add a variety of 
private friends, authors who had written 
for her, critics who had been kind to her, 
and other acquaintances, for whom her 
good*nature established claims to her grati- 
tude, but claims which the world usually 
thinks slight enough. But upon summon- 
ing Paul, and mentioning this notable de- 
sign to him, he looked grave. In his be^t 
aristocratic manner, into which, indeed, he 
contrived to throw a little extra coldness, 
he dilated upon the unprofitableness of 
theatrical connexions, and assured her that 
the idea was a mistake. So Angy, with a 
sigh, tore up all her little invitations, and 
compromised with Paul for about a dozen, 
who were to meet on the next Sunday 
evening. 

Carlyon, who at the Earl's request had 
visited her, took very much the same 
ground as Paul, though for somewhat less 
exclusive reasons. For himself, he had, as 
we shall see, grave matters in hand, and 
was obliged to decline her invitation, but 
he introduced Paul to some idle young 
men, with whom the latter had a slight, 
and Carlyon an intimate acquaintance, and 
Mr. Chequerbent, in order to give the party 
an aristocratic tone, invited them to the 
festivity. There was Horace Lynford, in 
the first place, and they set forth to call 
upon Horace. 

Horace Lynford deserves a word for him- 
self and for his home. His chambers were 
an the Adelphi, and were fiirnished in a 



style which set rule and order at defiance. 
They combined, however, the picturesque 
with the comfortable, and while the body 
is at ease, and the eye is amused, it is not 
diflicult to forgive many offences against 
congruity. There was an outer room, be- 
yond which neither tradesmen, grave rela- 
tives, nor other commonplace people ever 
penetrated, and this apartment was sup- 
plied with a heavy leather-covered table, 
on which was a huge inkstand. The walls 
were painted in oak, bearing here and there 
an aged and formal portrait print, and upon 
the mantelpiece was a little black bust of 
Dr. Johnson. Except a book-case, the 
glass-doors of which were lined with green 
moreen, and which might have contained 
books (though it did not, but bottle), and 
except four or five large, old-fasbioned 
chairs, each the surviving representative of 
a different family, the scantily-carpeted 
room held nothing which the broker-like 
pen of the modem novelist (whose forte is 
the substitution of inventories for inven- 
tion) could catalogue for the edification of 
his imaginative patrons. To the hints of 
such members of the respectable classes we. 
hare mentioned, as "supposed that Mr. 
Lynford had another room," that truth- 
loving gentleman, with a movement of his 
head towards the door opposite to that ci 
entrance, would reply, in a light and hasty 
manner, " bedroom, of course." 

Doubtless there was a bedroom beyond 
the door thus indicated, but there wSs a 
room between, infinitely more worthy of 
note. For there Mr. Lynford had inserted 
faint sunshine-coloured glass in his win- 
dows, and made arrangements for fiower? 
before them for winter, and outside for 
summer. He had erected double docnrs, 
covered with red baize, which closed to a 
miracle, and prevented a sound firom reach- 
ing the outer court of the Gentiles, as he 
termed the exterior room. He had fixed a 
stove, which, being placed low, and being 
environed by polished reflectors, wonld 
warm the apartment instead of the chim- 
ney, as usual, and before which a sturdy, 
but very short and widely-perforated fender 
acted simply as a luxurious footstool, not 
as a screen. The walls were of rich crim- 
son, but one saw very little of them; what 
with pictures, and gilded brackets support- 
ing little statues, and exquisite plasters 
from the Elgin marbles, and apocryphal 
restorations of the flrieze of the Parthenon, 
and miniatures of ladies Mr. Lynford ad- 
mired in private, and lithographs of ladlea 
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admired by Mr. Lynford and the public ; 
and Cerberus likenesses of Charles the First 
(offering his countenance three ways at 
once, after the political fashion of the ori- 
ginal), and bold German engravings from 
the old masters, and a sword of Yilliers, 
Duke of Buckingham, perhaps that with 
which he pinked Lord Shrewsbury — and a 
£unily of daggers assembled in a murderous 
star, some of the blades poisoned ; and a 
Turkish matchlock which either had or 
had not belonged to Lord Byron (Lynford 
lyas not exactly sure which) ; and a whole 
TOW of china pipes, with faces of flat pretti- 
ness enamelled on them, and affectionate 
inscriptions from the donors, students of 
Heidelburg and Bonn ; and a whole swarm 
of tiny gems and good-for-nothing-nesses, 
inserted wherever a cranny afforded an ad- 
vantageous opening. 

A couple of huge chintz-covered sofas, of 
mammoth dimensions, and four or five 
chairs of all shades of laziness, from the 
low-seated, long-backed prie Dieu to the 
luxurious reading-chair, with its easel and 
lamp annexed, and its sliding scale of de- 
clination, which enabled you to approach 
the logic of Bishop Butler full front, or to 
slink away backwards from the sophistries 
of the luckless Archdeacon of the Straw- 
sceptre, with several varieties of footstool 
and hassock, completed that department of 
the furniture of the man who " meant to 
read." Very well-fitted ebony book-shelves, 
where, at no rare intervals, there appeared 
the yellow-paper covers of foreign litera- 
ture, occupied an ample space; and the 
colossal table, carved in gothic work, pre- 
sented a carelessly mingled collection of 
reviews, caricatures, vaudevilles^ and news- 
papers. A magnificent Angola cat, with a 
face of angelic gentleness, and a tail of 
diabolical size, lay basking in the sunshine, 
wlMch the outside Venetian-shutters, par- 
tially closed, allowed to fall in a single 
warm lake, upon the soft carpet. 

The lord of the castle himself, Mr. Horace 
Lynford, was about thirty, but looked some- 
what younger, thanks to a fresh complexion 
and a light manner. His features, not 
marked enough for masculine beauty, were 
regular and pleasing, and, despite an occa- 
sional affectation of sententiousness, his 
habitual cheerfulness was no small element 
of the popularity he enjoyed among his 
own set. Out of this, and where it pleased 
him to assume great airs of inscrutability, 
he was little liked, and less appreciated. 
But Horace Lynford was a good-hearted 



and not unfavourable specimen of the young 
man of his order. He had been highly 
educated, and lived upon an independent in- 
come, but had a vague notion that he was 
going to prepare himself for some profes- 
sion or other — perhaps for the church, for 
he always liked sacred music — perhaps for 
surgery, as he had a taste for seeing opera- 
tions under chloroform — but he did not 
know much about his intentions. 

Upon the present occasion, Mr. Horace 
Lynford, in an exceedingly resplendent 
dressing-gown and lady-worked slippers, 
was making out the hits in a vaudeville 
which was to be performed that evening at 
the St. James's Theatre. He was expediting 
the process by the aid of a cigar, and, for 
his greater ease and comfort, had laid him- 
self upon his back on one of the sofas, so 
near the end that his legs, which he had 
elevated upon the raised end, bent at the 
knees, and hung over. Three or four men, 
of nearly his own age, were lying about 
in various conmiodious comers, reading 
whatever happened to attract them, and 
enlightening one another with occasional 
criticisms on their studies, and on the world 
at lai^e. 

"Is that good for anything, Horace?" 
demanded Mr. Martin Foley, one of the 
council, a very tall, thin person, who con- 
sidered himself aristocratic-looking, because 
he had a great nose and a bald head, and 
was in the Treasury. 

" Yes," returned the recumbent dramatic 
student, '* it seems smart enough. At least 
I see Dejazet is to blow tobacco-smoke out 
at her nose and ears, while she's swinging 
in a hammock." 

"Good," said Charley Mylne, a young 
gentleman about to be attached to on em- 
bassy. He was an exceedingly clever per- 
son, who saw through the game of most 
I>eoplc BO well that it made him indifferent 
about playing his own, — so stupider men 
won the stakes of life, while he lounged 
round its tables, uttering sarcasms. " (3rood 
— ^that's epigrammatic, very. 1 shall go 
and ask Mitchell for a box." 

" Stop," said Lynford, " I think here's 
something incorrect : give us a dictionary, 
somebody." 

" Bead it out," said two or three voices. 

" Stay, until I see whether it's fit for your 
, minds," said Horace. " No, I see, I mis- 
1 understood a bit of argot. All right ; it's 
quite moral. I suppose I needn't read it." 
j " I don't know," said Charley Mylne, 
' slowly. " I think I should wish to hear 
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yon read anything moral. You*d be sure 
to lay the emphasis wrongly, as Grarrick 
and Gifford did when Johnson defied them 
to repeat the ninth commandment.*' 

" Which yon are breaking by the accn- 
sation. I have got St. Augustine, and a 
whole lot of the Fathers on that lower 
shelf, and a set of St. Chrysostom is being 
bound for me, come,** said Horace. 

*' And 111 bet you half-a-crown you don*t 
know who St. Chrysostom was," said 
Mylne. 

" He helped to write the prayer-book, I 
know that," said Ifr. Foley, rushhig in with 
his literary aid. ** I saw his name stuck to 
something in it, the day I gave my sister 
away. So he must have lived — let's see — 
in the time of one of the Edwards or 
Henries.*' 

"We must really get you transferred 
from the Treasury to the Becord Office, Fo- 
ley," said Mylne, dryly; "your historical 
precision is something wonderful. Tour 
tobacco is excellent, Lynford; where did 
you get it? — of a sailor who had also 
smuggled handkerchiefs ?" 

The entrance of Carlyon and Paul Che- 
querbent afforded an agreeable diversion to 
the young men, and when the object of the 
visit was mentioned, it was received with 
acclamation. Carlyon had agreed with 
Paul that if Angela would give her sup- 
per, the best way would be to have a few 
men who would keep the affair in tolera- 
ble order, and who were sufficiently men of 
the world to forget the whole business 
afterwards, if requested so to do. The 
Treasury gentleman, who thought he spoke 
well, proposed a vote of thanks to Carlyon, 
and made quite a Parliamentary reference 
to his honourable friend who was associated 
with him in the measure before them, and 
the vote was carried unanimously, with an 
apology from Charley Mylne, for the inau- 
dibility of such of the mover's language 
as could not be heard, and the want of 
neatness in such as could. 

The supper was duly eaten. Paul took 
the chair, Wyvem, and Lynford, and 
Mylne being spread around the table. 
There was an author, Mr. Curd, who had 
several times taken Angela's measure very 
accurately for his pieces, and exclaimed 
loudly against her secession from the stage, 
but declared that he should now go into a 
convent, as had long been his strong desire, 
and devote the rest of his life to repenting 
his pieces and other sins. Anna Ford 
came, and took every importunity of 



attracting attention to her white hands. 
Baby Waring came, and pretended to be 
very much vexed at various allnsicms to a 
dear but absent friend, but in reality felt 
c(xnplimented, as everybody saw. A Um 
other lady members of the oompany ap- 
peared, including Mrs. Boddle, who cania 
to play propriety and keep everybody 
quiet, which she did by out-talking and 
out-drinking everybody during the earlier 
part of the evening, and afterwards snoring 
beyond all cure from salts, sarcasms, or 
shaking. But Uiere was little need of any 
exhortations from hej, for the ladies wen 
all singularly decorous. Indeed, Anmi 
Ford, whose grief at the prospect of losing 
a triumphant rival was very great, deemed 
it her duty to be sentim^ital, and severd 
times attracted attention to her beautifid 
white hands, by dashing away therewitb 
what were not believed to be tears. There 
was much talking and laughter, and stories 
were told, true and fklse, of everybody who 
was not present, and of some who ware- 
vile puns were conmiitted with impunity— 
and jetix de mot of a better order were flung 
to no dull audience. The supper proceeded 
merrily, and even Mr. Curd declared that 
he should have no objection to Angela's 
taking leave of the stage every Saturday 
night. 

"We expect a better thing than that 
ftom you, Curd," said Martin Fol^. 
'* Come, be brilliant. Bemember, Wyvem« 
and Mylne, and myself are present to 
listen." 

" Do you think, then," said Curd, " that, 
like charcoal in oxygen, one only becomes 
brilliant in a bad atmosphere ?" 

" Yes, that's more like smartness," said 
Charley Mylne, coolly. "Be encouraged, 
Curd, you may be witty yet." 

" Tou have already thrown aside the seal 
I gave you. Miss Livingstone, I observe. 
Tour note to me was sealed with an un- 
pardonable device." 

" But the note was as civil as usual, I 
suppose," interrupted Curd. 

** Idl spite of the seal. Seahim, non an^ 
mam^ mutctt: if you understand that, 
Mybie." 

" I don't," said Mylne ; " but Anna Ford 
thinks it's something improper, and 
you will explain it." 

" Oh I I'm sure," cried Anna, colouring, 

a T n 

" Did I ever tell you the answer the man 
in the gallery made to Elliston ?" broke in 
Mrs. Boddle suddenly. 
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'*A great many times," said Lynford. 

Tell it again, Mrs. Boddle ; you tell it so 
nicely, and we all like it.*' 

'*Bat, perhaps, there*8 somebody here 
that hasn't heard it,** said the nndannted 
Mrs. Boddle. " You see, EUiston had 
raised the prices to the boxes and the 
pit daring the race week at Gloucester.** 

" You said Shrewsbury last time,** said 
Mylne. 

** And York the time before,** said Curd. 
•• I won't play, if you don't play fair.'* 

•• So there was a riot," proceeded Mrs. 
Boddle ; ** and EUiston had to come for- 
ward and apologise." 

**I>id he do it as Phosphor did one 
night," said Horace, ** and tell the house — 
what did you say, Charley ? — ^that they did 
not seem to know what was the matter 
with them?" 

" No," said Mrs. Boddle ; " he was very 
polite. There was a man in the gal- 
lery—" 

" Ah !" said Charley Myhie, " that is 
yrhtLt has been weighing on my mind, and 
preventing me from sleeping of a night. 
I beg your pardon for interrupting you, 
Mrs. Boddle ; but was that man marked 
with the small-pox?" 

** In the gallery," proceeded Mrs. Boddle, 
" who had been the noisiest person present, 
disturbing everybody near him." 

"The Boddle of the gallery, in fact," 
said Curd. 

"To him EUiston looked up. TU 
speak to the ladies and gentlemen pre- 
sently,' says ElUston ; ' but, first, PU have 
a word with you. What do you cry Old 
Prices for ? I have not altered the price to 
the gallery, so the grievance is nothing to 
you. Sir. Of what do you complain. Sir, 
€h?'" 

"A very good story," said Charley 
Mylne. « TeU us another." 

** * Of what do you complain. Sir ?' says 
EUiston. * Of your infernal avarice,* says 
the man ; * for if you hadn't riz the price to 
the pit, I*d be sitting there instead of 
here.' So he had him, you see." And 
Mrs. Boddle emptied another glass of its 
champagne, and everybody applauded. 

" Before Mrs. Boddle tells us that story 
again, as we all hope and beUeve she wiU 
be kind enough to do by-and-by," said Char- 
ley Mylne, rising, " I want to say a word 
or two. We aU know that this is the last 
occasion upon which we are Ukely to have 
the pleasure of Miss Livingstone's com- 
pany among us. We aU, also, know the 



happy circumstance which wiU occasion 
so much unhappiness to us, whUe it 
places her, a few years sooner than her 
talents would have done, in a position of 
affluence. And we aU know how dear she 
is, and" why, to everybody here. A speech 
could therefore teU nobody anything, and 
would be out of place and formal. It 
seems to me that the best thing we can 
say is, 'God bless her.*" 

Many a more eloquent speech has called 
up far less feeling in reply. Angy rote 
hastily after each guest had greeted her, 
and she thought she could answer them. 
But she looked right and left, and the 
fUU heart ran over. She could only cry— 
and they had their answer. And while 
Horace whispered a few words to her, 
everybody, with the good-natured intui- 
tion of not observing her sensations, dashed 
offinfliUtalk. 

" Charley," shouted Martin Foley, " yoar 
oratory reminds me of what some wretched 
French preacher said of Bourdaloue, * H 
prhchefort bkn, et moi Men fort* " 

"So it ought to remind you," said 
Mylne, with his usual composure, "only 
I never heard yon try at aU. Begin now, 
and teU us something about the treaty of 
Utrecht. It*s an interesting x>assage in 
history, you know." 

" I shouldn*t like to be your wife, Mr. 
Mylne," said Anna Ford, earnestly. 

" I'm so sorry, dear," said Charles Mylne, 
" for I had some thoughts of proposing to 
you this very evening. Why?" 

" Because you laugh at everybody so.** 

" My love, I should have very little to 
laugh about, after you had married me. 
Don*t refttse me on that account, don't. 
What's that Paul there drawing on the 
table with the wine you have spUt?" 

" Why, it's a gibbet," said Foley. " Cant 
you leave your law-studies at home when 
you come out to supp^ ?** 

" An omen, perhaps," said Paul, looking 
up, rather confounded at the breadi of 
etiquette he had been committing; but 
he had been in a sort of dream for some 
days. 

" An <»nen, no doubt," said Mylne, 
gravely. " A gibbet drawn in wine by 
your own hand." 

"Let us hope you will falsify the pro- 
verb. In vino Veritas^** said Mr. Curd. 

" Who read Anthony Sadler's letter 
about his new piece — I mean his new 
translation — in yesterday's paper?" asked 
Mylne: 
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" I," said Curd. " The letter is foolish 
and false ; but as Anthony Sadler has 
added his initials to the postscript* he ma- 
nages to tell two-thirds of the truth that 
way." 

** How spiteftil,** said three or four voices ; 
for everybody understands the satire of 
calling names. 

** Sadler's wife is a clever woman,*' said 
Foley. "She was in Naples a year or 
two ago, and heard that an enemy of hers, 
a 3Irs. M* Pantile, or some such name, who 
is the wealthy widow of an ironmaster, 
was coming there. So Mrs. Sadler in- 
scribed a number of visiting cards with 
Mrs. M'Pantile's name, adding that any 
commands in the ironmongery line would 
be gratefully received ; and these cards 
she caused to be left, a day or two before 
la M*Pantile arrived, at all the houses to 
which an English visitor is likely to get 
access. When the poor woman came, and 
presented her introductions, she was treated 
as a traveller for an iron shop, and I am 
told, received a great number of very good 
orders from the Neapolitan aristocracy for 
English saucepans and gridirons.** 

" That iron must have entered into her 
•oul," said Wyvem. 

" I am a miserable hostess to-night," 
said Angela, who had spoken very little. 
. ** But I trust everybody is taking care of 
everybody else. Anna, dear, are you at- 
tended to ?" 

** Not half so closely as she will be at- 
tended to on Monday night, I can tell her,** 
said 3fylne. " I am going to the theatre 
with a book of the piece and a pencil. I 
shall sit in the front of the dress-circle, 
and woe to her if she misses a word of her 
part." 

" It is too bad of you," said Anna, " to 
tease and make me nervous.** 

" Never mind, my dear,** dashed in 
Mrs. Boddle, suddenly waking up, *' you*lI 
do very well. Did I ever tell you the 
answer that Elliston received from the 
man in the gallery?** 

" Never, • never,** said a dozen voices. 
"Do tell us that." 

♦• Well," said the old woman, looking 
hazily round, and making long pauses. 
" I seem — to think — that I — did tell — you 
that — story. But," she added, after a 
very long stop, ** Pll tell you, if you like, 
a story about an answer which Elliston 
received from a man in the gallery.*' 

** Shall I take her into the next room, 
Angy dear,** said a pretty little girl. 



sitting near the speaker, " and let her he 
down?" 

It was fortunate for that young lady 
that Paul Chequerbent knew something 
of one of Mrs. Boddle's characteristics, 
when outraged under slight excitement. 
She took no notice of the remark for t 
few moments, but Paul was watching her. 
Suddenly her eye gleamed fiercely, and 
her ample hand flew through the air with 
a force which, had the blow fallen as in- 
tended, upon the plump white shoulders 
of the last speaker, would have effected 
signal vengeance. But just as the heavy 
arm swung round. Paul rapidly pulled the 
young lady backwards, and the full ven- 
geance of Mrs. Boddle descended upon t 
plate of jelly. The sight of the glutinous 
morsels upon her hand awoke a new train 
of thought. Imagining that she had met 
with some frightful accident, Mrs. Boddle 
insisted upon immediately going to a tur- 
geon, and this whim being humoured, she 
was led from the room to the staircase, 
upon which she insisted on sitting, and 
where she was heard narrating the stocy 
about Elliston, by instalments, at varions 
periods of the night. 

'* I begged her to come and play Pro- 
priety,*' said Angy, a good deal distressed 
at the matron's unseemly conduct. 

** And she was not perfect in the part, 
that's all." said Horace. " What does it mat- 
ter ? I'll take it, for her, at a short notice." 

" The indulgence of the audience is re- 
quested," said Mylne, ** as the new per- 
former is quite out of his usual line." 

** It appears to me that we are all 
talking Khop to-night,** said Curd, ** I pn- 
sume it is out of compliment to Miss 
Livingstone, who is not likely to hear 
this sort of thing again." 

"Unless she should command private 
theatricals at Hookton," said Horace Lyn- 
ford ; ** in which case I hope we shall all 
be engaged." 

" All our private characters are irre- 
proachable," said Mylne,** which is now the 
test of theatrical ability, you know, Angela." 

** I hear that the Lord Chamberlain is 
to examine players as well as plays in fu- 
ture," said Foley, *' and that a low come- 
dian will be licensed if he can say his 
commandments — a walking gentleman 
will be expected to know the whole Cate- 
chism ; but a tragedian must bring certi- 
ficates from the churchwardens and beadle." 

** The play*s the thing in which we'll catch 
the conscience of the actor," said Wyvenu 
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** "#hen men begin to quote Shakspeare, I 
it is a sign they are unfit for rational, 
society," said Horace. " Turn us all out, 
Angela, it's getting late.** 

The party broke up, and as the last! 
guest departed, Angela Livingstone felt as i 
did Kasselas, when the gates of the Happy 
Valley clashed behind him. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A PRIEST'S CELL. 

A COTTAGE omSet while it continues a 
mere cottage, is the prettiest, if not the 
pleasantest place one can live in. But it 
should remain as originally planned. If 
all the advantages of a great house are 
to be aimed at in a little one, the latter 
becomes an absurdity, for living in a cot- 
tage implies a certain amount of restraint 
and of self-denial, and if one can dispense 
with these, why live in a cottage? What 
numbers of charming little homes, built 
in perfect taste, and with an eye to real 
cottage life, have been distended, distorted, 
and destroyed by tenants who, like the 
weeds over the late Mr. Giflbrd's Anna, 
*• had no business there." The rising — and 
early rising — politician, takes his morning 
ride, sees one of these modest nests, and 
is struck by the thought that it would be 
a delightful place to study Mill and Ben- 
tham in, and suck out the mystery of 
Blue Books. He takes it, and is so pleased 
at not hearing carriage wheels, that he 
wants a library. He builds one, three 
times as large as any room in the cottage 
—sits down in it, and composes a crack 
speech — the Minister notices him — Lady 
Caroline Lorimer marries him — the cot- 
tage is To Let. It is taken by a rich 
stockbroker, for somebody whom he some- 
times introduces as his wife, never to his 
wife. The M.P, was content to put up 
his horses at the inn-stables, but Mrs. 
3Iontmorcncy (nde Muggs) must have a 
coach-house for her brougham and her 
little chaise, and a stall with enamelled 
mangers for the darling long-tailed ponies. 
Lord Archibald's farewell present. So a 
huge library, coach-house, and stables are 
added to our poor little cottage. But 
Pemambnco Bonds suddenly drop, and 
there is something rotten, old city men 
say, elsewhere, for the fUnds are at par — 
a case of high fever — the stockbroker is 
out of the " house," and the sheriff is in 
the cottage. Mrs. Montmorency, who was 
always predicting something of the sort, 



particularly when she wanted reassuring 
with a little jewellery, is gone to Paris. 
Mrs. Knautch, the wealthy half-caste 
widow from Calcutta, whose life is devoted 
to keeping his in her sickly yellow little 
boy, James M'Jaggemaut Knautch, the 
only child of herself and the deceased 
Scotch Political Resident at HadgicHmbad,. 
is pleased with the cottage and buys it. 
She builds a new bath-room, and runs out 
a great pavilion to the south (the best 
side of the house, but what signifies that 
under the circumstances?), with a glass 
roof and felt and flannel lining, where the 
young M'Jaggemaut can languish about 
with his Ayah in all weathers. Just as 
it is finished, James imprudently looks out 
at an east window, and speedily rejoins 
his father in whatever place (no doubt a 
comfortable one) Scotch Political Resi- 
dents go to. The lady of the Indian 
weeds weds the sleek plump clergyman 
who has visited her in her affliction. The 
clergyman, who, notwithstanding his sleek- 
ness, is a foithful pastor, wants a school- 
room for his Sunday scholars, and pro- 
poses to use the pavilion, but the poor 
Indian lady will not allow a bandelore 
and a chicken's merry-thought, her lost 
child's favourite playthings, to be moved 
from the floor where he had last left 
them. So our cottage is fUrther improved 
by a long school-house being annexed to 
Mrs. Montmorency's stables. The Bishop 
calls, after a con&*mation, is pleased with 
the particular Madeira and rigid orthodoxy 
of his host, and when the bed-ridden 
rector's gout flies to his stomach, our 
clergyman gets the living. There is a 
capital rectory-house, with pineries, close 
to the church, and the cottage is once more 
To Let. A crack party of guardsmen 
take it for a month, through a confidential 
box-keeper in a white cravat, who impu- 
dently mystifies the clergyman as to the 
object of his employers, hinting at a 
charity bazaar for the benefit of the 
Moravian Missions, which the Church 
rather recognises than not. Private thea- 
tricals are got up in the M'Jaggemaut 
pavilion, and Mrs. Joy bells comes down^ 
with her beautifril laugh and her beautiM 
sister, to play " Biddy Nutts" and '* Mrs. 
Trictrac." But a groom who gets confrised 
between /{is various missions (none of them 
very Moravian in character) of scene-shift- 
ing, dressing his masters, laying the supper, 
beating the dram, playing supernumerary, 
and generally making himself usefhi and 
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tipsy, sets fire to the library, and haring 
vainly attempted to extinguish the flames 
with the contents of the decanters, with a 
*' happy audacity ** locks the door, and says 
nothing on the subject, until the parish en- 
gine opens upon the supper party, and washes 
the lobster salad into Captain de Belvi- 
dere*s embroidered shirt bosom. That side 
of ^e house is destroyed, but the Guards 
send the clergyman a most polite and gen- 
tlemanly note, with a cheque, which leayes 
nothing to be desired. The damage is 
repaired at the least possible expense, by 
running up brickwork to hide the hole, 
and whitewashing it on the outside. And 
then the poor cottage, with all its addenda 
and ddenda^ utterly perverted firom the 
pretty thing it was when Mr. St. Freds 
(now a severely baited Under Secretary of 
State) took that morning's ride, accepts 
one of the two policemen of the village in 
the light of a tenant, until other occupants 
shall be caught . 

Not such had been the fortunes of a cot- 
tage, in which, three days after the en- 
■counter at the theatre-door, Carlyon met 
Lilian Trevelyan. It stood at a short dis- 
tance from the Thames, and about twenty 
miles from the metropolis. The village in 
whose neighbourhood it was placed had 
little to recommend it but its quietness, 
and the permission which its seclusion 
afforded for the practice of a not un- 
graceful economy. A railroad, which had 
eloven that part of the country, had luckily 
flung down its iron rod some miles fh)m 
Sllngsfield, and the steam-scream was but 
£untly heard through the intervening 
woodlands. The lazy barge and the flsher- 
man's blunt-ended punt were the only ves- 
sels that glided under the cottage windows, 
except when a weary party of rowers, 
spending their strength for nought, rushed 
wildly past, with flushed faces and start- 
ing muscles, in piteous contrast with the 
calm repose around. The infrequent re- 
port of the gun, announcing the death or 
escape of field-fare or wood-pigeon — ^for 
there was little titled game in the neigh- 
bourhood — ^was the noisiest sound heard 
during many a month at Slingsfield. It 
was, in truth, as tranquil a place as one 
could wish for, — a quiet comer in the 
world's arena, where one could regain one's 
breath after the last life-grapple, and nerve 
one's strength for the next. 

The cottage — Lily Nook it had been 
called by one set of owners, who liked that 
name better than Estramadura House, the 



ambitious title it first bore — ^was really a 
cottage. Except where the surroundmg 
trees had been partially cleared away to 
afford a better view of the bright stream 
behind it, the house was completely 
shrouded from sight by foliage ; and along 
the little-frequented road in fh>nt a tnir 
veller might pass without noticing the 
building, unless the curling smoke caught 
his eye, or a tiny gate, dividing the luxu- 
riant hedge, attracted his attention as he 
went by. But had a traveller on the 
morning we are about to describe pushed 
back that usually unresisting wicket, be 
would instantly have found himself in a 
pleasant resting-place, rendered chiefly 
pleasant by the innumerable tokens oft 
feminine presence and care. A large ga^ 
den, a considerable portion of which was 
laid in smooth grass, studded with plots 
of rich-looking earth, thick with flowers- 
chosen as much for their grace and bright- 
ness as for their conventional value — &ed 
the space between the hedge and the rose- 
clustered verandah of the cottage. A grave 
macaw walked heavily about, occasionally 
uttering a gentle croak, apparently seeing 
no object in screaming. An Italian grey- 
hound, its nose curiously hidden under its 
fragile paws, reposed on a garden chair, be- 
neath which slumbered a priceless King 
Charles's spaniel, whose tail, troubled by a 
dream, afforded subject for speculation to 
the great bird. A long-spouted, light-baiH 
watering-pot lay on the grass, near a large 
basket, scissors, and a pair of gardening 
gloves ; so that unless the traveller were as 
dull as if he were travelling for the purpose 
of making a book, he could not fail to divine 
that a lady had recently been interrupted 
in some light floricultoral duty. 

There, for the time, Miss Trevelyan and 
her uncle were pleasantly lodged, and their 
host was the priest — ^the Reverend Cyprian 
Heywood. 

If ey wood's father had been a man of note 
and notoriety. His pedigree was derived 
from the stem, strange, fiery house which 
kept Europe in blood and broil for five hun- 
dred stormy years, and, as a modem 
fashionable historian records, ** never shed 
the blood of a woman." Its fiercest re- 
presentative, thanks to the Baron Maro- 
chetti, took his seat, in magnificent pro- 
portions, in Palace Yard, but the statue 
was not conmionplace enough for the loca> 
lity, 80 it has been unseated upon petition. 
The elder Heywood was placed, in early 
life, in one of those departments of our 
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military service in which both intellect and 
its severe cultivation are necessary to suc- 
ceas. The yoong engineer speedily dis- 
tinguished himself, and an accident which 
brought a model of his preparation under 
the eye of a royal soldier, would have en- 
sured his merits a due appreciation, and 
have rewarded them by a speedy promo- 
tion ; but, unhappily for Heywood, he was 
a thinker, in times when few authorities 
oonld safely allow young men to think. 
And he thought intemperately — ^be this the 
proof. 

Alfred Heywood, descendant of the Royal 
Plantagenets, lieutenant in the Boyal En- 
gineers, prot4g4 of a £oyal Duke, became a 
Badical. And Heywood was not a man 
who, having become a convert, could nurse 
his new creed in safety. The startled mess- 
table soon had the benefit of his illumina- 
tion, and the Ck>lonel (who hated Alfred's 
good looks and drawing-room successes) lost 
no tame in apprising the Duke that his young 
friend the lieutenant disapproved of the 
hanging the Nottingham rioters Almost 
anybody else would have been at once dis- 
missed the service. 

But the House of Brunswick has at times 
manifested a regard for talent, a regard 
which, had the house's immediate prede- 
cessors shown more frequently, 1688 might 
have been a less significant number. That 
model pontoon was the cleverest thing the 
Duke had ever seen, and his Boyal High- 
ness declared he woald never believe that a 
man who could make that could really 
talk such d — something nonsense. He 
sent for Heywood, and in the same good- 
natured manner, told him he supposed that 
the young man had been indulging in the 
bottle, that he, the Duke, was not an ascetic, 
and liked good wine and a good lot of it, 
but there were times and seasons, and so 
forth. But Heywood was too young to take 
the Duke's kindly hint, and instead of dart- 
ing through the loophole, thought he had 
obtained a capital opportunity of turning 
a Prince of the Blood into a Democrat. 
So, premismg that a Plantagenet could 
have no sympathy with the rabble, as 
rabble, Heywood explained to the Duke 
the real object of all governments, and laid 
down a variety of propositions which his 
Boyal Highness remarked, ** we had been 
in the habit of hearing only from their 
proper place, the criminal's dock at the 
Old Bailey." Heywood was undaunted, but 
at last the Duke, who could put up with 
much from a man who could put down 



such a pontoon, indignantly demanded that 
the earnest orator should give his word of 
honour never to breathe another word of 
politics before his brother officers. This 
Heywood refused, and his horsefaced Colonel 
had the speedy satisfaction of announcing to 
the mess that his rival was no longer in His 
Majesty's army. 

The dauntless Alfred brought his case 
before the public, and obtained some sym- 
pathy. Some of the Badical clubs wished 
to engage him as a public lecturer on de- 
mocracy — a teacher whose duties, in those 
days, demanded no small amount of mili- 
tary pluck. But the refined ex-solditf 
found his patrons so dirty, and, moreover, 
was so incensed at their complaints that he 
denounced king-craft instead of King 
Greorge.that he speedily renounced them; 
and reframmg from personal intercourse, 
enlightened them and the world in a series 
of tracts, for which he was incontinently 
fined and imprisoned. This, of course, con- 
firmed him in his principles ; he escaped to 
America, and was offered all kinds of re- 
wards if he would bring his engineering 
skill, then greatly in demand with the 
Americans, to bear against his countrymen. 
Oswego, then about to be taken by the 
English, was pointed out to him as a place, 
which, if he could save, he might name his 
guerdon. He named his second, and shot 
the officer dead who brought him the pro- 
posal. Heywood then managed to reach 
Jrinidad, where he was very well received, 
and might have become a planter; but 
choosing rather to advocate, in society, the 
rights of the blacks, nothing could have 
saved him from being murdered but an 
insurrection of the blacks themselves, in a 
portion of the island where resided a family 
to which he had peculiarly attached him- 
self. The negroes threatened to sack the 
house, Heywood waxed fririous, forgot all 
the rights of colour, and hurried to the de- 
fence of his host's beautiful daughters. By 
a contrivance which savoured more of tlue 
officer of engineers than the liberator of 
mankind, he skilftiUy blew up a whole bam- 
fhll of blood-thirsty blacks, and so terrified 
the other assailants, that the militia shot 
them down with great comfort and safety. 
The feat obtained for the deliverer the hand 
of a young lady, whom her sangaree-toping 
father had refused to the handsome re- 
former ; and after the peace they came to 
England. There Heywood recommenced 
writing Radicalism: and one day, while 
correcting the sheets of a treatise proving 
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that we had no right to attack Napoleon, 
he knocked down the pablisher for using 
an offensive term about the Duke of Wel- 
lington. As good, zealous, Yulgar party- 
men said — What loas to be done with such 
a man? 

Alfred could spend money, and his wife 
could not save it . He became embarrassed , 
and retired into Wales, whence he issued 
manifestoes proving the illegality of impri- 
sonment for debt. During this retirement 
his wife, the Creole, died, having perhaps 
but scarcely softened the misfortunes of her 
ardent, affectionate husband, by her lack of 
endurance, and her murmuring reminis- 
cences of the days of Trinidad luxury. 
But Heyivood's love endured to the last. 
His affections were as strong as his energies, 
and he suffered more under this shock than 
under all his other troubles. But he con- 
tinued to write ; and, as various changes 
and reforms took place from time to time, 
and as he had written recommending them 
all, and more, he regularly attributed every 
measure to the result of his own sugges- 
tions. The passing of the Beform Act 
(which he considered as having been chiefly 
brought about by eight pamphlets of his, at 
threepence each) induced him to apply to 
Earl Grey for a situation, but not obtaining 
this, he wrote a ninth pamphlet, showing 
that Whiggism was mere oligarchy, and 
that no nation could prosper under it. 

So the elder Heywood lived, and so he 
died — a slave to impulse, and mistaking 
impulse for conviction. Thoroughly honest, 
and utterly useless. Sometimes atoning 
for a horribly irascible disposition by acts 
of almost feminine kindness, and at other 
times making the few who knew his worth 
ashamed to defend him against the many 
who were irritated by his folly. He had 
but one son, and of him we have already 
seen something. What was the son of such 
a man likely to be? Hitherto he has been 
seen only as the sceptical scomer of his 
fellows, and of their works and ways. And 
this was no assumed character — no mask to 
be thrown off, stage fashion. Contemptu- 
ous antagonism was the habitual attitude of 
Cyprian Heywood's mind. 

He had loved his father with an affection 
intensely reciprocated. Were it not pro- 
fane to wish the absence of such a regard, 
it had been desirable, perhaps, that the two 
hearts had been more estranged. For the 
younger man's sake, it had been better that 
separation had occurred, and that his train- 
ing had been entrusted to other hands than 






those of his accomplished and most im- | 
trustable father. What could he learn oi 
self-control, of perseverance, of worldly wis- 
dom, from the fiery ex-soldier, duellist, and 
moralist ? And even the ordinary studies 
wliich no one was more competent to guide 
than Mr. Heywood, and which were begmi 
upon a sound and intellectual plan, were 
always abandoned by the elder man, with 
a speed beyond the proverbial fickleness of 
youth. But nothing separated that father 
and that son until the death of the elder 
Heywood, and then Cyprian was left, with 
scant means, a fine person, a keen intellect, 
and an untrained moral nature, to do hk 
share in the battle of life. He soon learned 
to step aside, and to scoff at honest and 
energetic combatants. 

But the son of such a man as Alfred 
Heywood could not become the vulgar, 
heartless scomer, in whose seat we aie 
warned from sitting. The process whidi 
had brought him to the condition of mind 
we have indicated, had also fiirnished him 
with reasons for the want of faith that was 
in him. He despised, but thought he knew 
why. His mind had been warped by de- 
fective training, his spirit soared by the cir- 
cumstances which embittered his fisher's 
life and his own early days, and false rea- 
soning was the result, but still there was 
reason. He was no morose cynic, consti- 
tutionally bitter. On the contrary, when 
Cyprian Heywood gave himself to the revel, 
or to that other youthful folly, which, in 
the term of the kitchen is, " stock" for ro- 
mances, none laughed louder, or whispered 
more passionately. He had the power of 
enOoyiuci^t^ — & ^^ l^ss largely diffused than 
most people believe. But neither his nature 
nor his circumstances allowed him to think 
of pleasure as life's business ; and yet what 
better occupation did he follow — that proud 
man, who imagined that when he retired 
within himself, and sneered at all that 
pleased himself and others, he was wiser 
than they ? 

Heywood's means, some relics of the 
Trinidad fortune, were scant, but they 
relieved him from the necessity of daily 
toil, another misfortune to such a mind. A 
few literary ventures, all unsuccessful (for 
the man who struggles against the utterances 
of the heart has small chance to reach the 
hearts of others, and Heywood selected 
themes on the passions for his subjects, as 
men of that class often will), two or three 
efforts to obtain employment from the State, 
which met with a still more discouraging fate, 
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and Hey wood settled in his own mind that 
he was, as his father had been, a martyr, of 
whom the world was not worthy. There 
was no work for him on earth, that was 
clear. 

Whether it were a providential interpo- 
sition or an unlucky chance that at this 
crisis of his life threw him into the society 
of a Jesuit priest older tham himself, but 
whose nature either was similar to his own, 
or was so fashioned for the occasion, is a 
problem which a reader will solve according 
to bis own system of theological algebra. 
The young Ueywood talked through a good 
many evenings witli his friend, and with a 
sudden access of hereditary impulse deter- 
mined on having a view of the world from 
a new position — the Rock of Rome. He 
entered a Jesuit establishment, and was 
speedily appreciated, and made to feel that 
it was so. He emerged, in due course, a 
member of the society, and after the lapse 
of several of the best years of life, we find 
him at the outset of our tale still serving in 
the ranks of the order. The service must 
have suited him. It is said that the order 
can find service that suits every mind, 
though I suspect that this is not the key to 
the Jesuit riddle. But be this as it may, 
Cyprian Heywood was held fast by the 
arms of the Eternal Church, and enjoyed 
his captivity more than he had enjoyed his 
purposeless freedom. 

Lily Nook was the house which, on the 
expulsion of the Trevelyans fh>m Aspen 
Court by tlie victorious Wilmslows, Hey- 
wood had provided for Miss Trevelyan and 
her uncle. We have seen them in their 
temporary sojourn in the ugly house of the 
grim apothecary, Mardyke, at Lynfield. 
They are now in a more graceful shelter, 
and Heywood is their host. 

And now for a few words showing why 
we shall hencexbrtli have little time for lin- 
gering. Who remembers — ^who does not 
remember — one of those grand events wliich, 
in late spring or early summer, assemble our 
thousands and tens of thousands? The 
head of Church and State is there, with the 
best of the aobles, and surrotmded by the 
richest gathering ever made, in tliese days, 
of a nation's youth, and beauty, and nota- 
bility. All is enjoyment and excitement, 
the one derived fVom the other, and both in 
perfection. Need we name the Great Horse 
Race? 

It is but with three minutes, which is 
over-measure, of that splendid day, that 
we have to do. You have seen all the 



horses — ^they have cantered past you to the 
starting-place, and you know all their names, 
and their pedigrees, and their previous per- 
formances, and you have talked over their 
merits and demerits — Rookbury is vicious, 
for example, and Wilmslow is of good stock, 
but bad temper, and Carlyon has good back- 
ers, and may win — and so on. There is 
something to say about every name in the 
list. But the signal is given. They are off. 
The envied Garter of the turf is allotted ; 
let us hope not to a leg. The subdued roar 
runs on like wildfire— eyes are straining, 
hearts are fluttering, and thieves are snatch- 
ing at forgotten watches. Lord Turfborough 
breathes so hard — why will he not open 
those tight white lips, and there is apoplexy 
in the family, too— the fates have settled 
the lodgings of Captain De Levant at Bou- 
logne — and there is that in the dressing- 
case of Hugh Clarges which the wretched 
suicide of to-night has used lawfully for the 
last time. They come — they come. The 
ruck passes, and we can still note them all, 
and speculate on many a chance. But not 
now. Five or six clear themselves away 
ft-om the main body, and henceforth, for 
that long age, that half minute of concen- 
trated life, we see those, and those only. 
They ftise into a glistering group; knife- 
like whip and bloody spur are working 
fiercely ; another moment, and all is over. 
Lord I'urfborough breathes like a Christian, 
the Captain remembers what a bore it is to 
be sea-sick, and Hugh Clarges, with a spasm 
of remorse, as he thinks of a pale, gentle 
wife, determines to spare her poor heart, for 
the first time, by destroying himself else- 
where than at home, but, getting furiously 
mad with brandy, forgets his resolution. 

Some five or six forms must now leave 
our ruck, and the rest, for the time, must be 
forgotten ; for the goal is not very far off. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

KETINO^ATIO AMOBIS. 

Bernard Carlyon had ample time, 
during his journey to Lily Nook, to review 
his position in regard to Miss Trevelyan. 
For the railway, as has been said, crossed 
the country at a considerable distance from 
that quiet comer of the world, and wlien 
he was dropped at the nearest station, ho 
had some miles to get over as he might. 
And although not much more subject to the 
influence of external things than the ave- 
rage of men at his age, he was not much 
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comforted and encouraged by the weary- 
jog-trot of the provincial conveyance which 
bore him to Lilian. As he crawled along 
a dusty road, which alternately appeared to 
him interminable and provokingly short, 
he reflected, perhaps more seriously than 
he had compelled himself to do before, 
upon the rather unfavourable light in 
which he must, up to that time^ stand with 
the young lady. He had, of course (who 
has not?), much faith in his own oratorical 
powers, but as he grew nearer and nearer to 
the scene where they must be exercised, 
they, by some agency, seemed to him to 
become less and less respectable, while the 
£ftcts against which he felt that he had to 
contend grew more solid and grim. He 
was convinced that the priest's unfriendly 
disposition towards him, of which, notwith- 
standing Heywood's apparent frankness 
and familiarity of tone, Carlyon was in- 
stinctiyely assured would have done its 
worst with Miss Tievelyan, and, unluckily, 
circumstances had enabled the priest to 
say a good deal. There was that particu- 
larly awkward scene with Mary Maynard, 
whom Heywood had found in the very arms 
of Carlyon. This might be explained away 
to a certain extent, although the story 
would be a lame one at the best, and it 
might be difficult to make a delicate nature, 
like that of Miss Trevelyan, quite compre- 
hend that it was possible for a young lady, 
moving in decent society, to fling herself so 
literally at a young gentleman's head as 
Miss Maynard had been pleased to do in 
the case of Bernard. Still this might be 
got over, by dint of indignation at being 
suspected, and of passionate eloquence. 
But what was to be said about the actress ? 
Garlyon's conscience acquitted him-— or at 
least discharged him with a Scottish ver- 
dict of " not proven," — in the Maynard af- 
fair ; but he could, by no process of sophism, 
blind himself to the truth, that he had 
been carrying on a long and most unhesi- 
tating flirtation with the rosy-mouthed 
Baby Waring, in season and out of season, 
and that he had crowned it by presenting 
himself ^fore Lilian in the full flush of 
his author's triumph, and with the fasci- 
nating little actress on his arm. the chosen 
companion of his hour of exultation. These 
reflections, presented in all the varieties an 
ingenious mind could suggest, made the 
cross country ride peculiarly agreeable to 
Bernard Carlyon. 

Still he had determined to see Lilian, 
and he had acted upon that determination 



the moment he had obtained a clue to her 
residence. He had been bewildered by the 
meeting outside the theatre, an encounter 
which followed so closely upon the excite- 
ment of his success, as to confuse, in some 
measure, his usually rapid perceptions, and 
to delay his obtaining an interview. For 
he should, as he told himself at least five 
thousand times, have instantly followed the 
carriage, and ascertained Lilian's address ; 
but the suddenness of the meeting, and the 
sensations it called up, for once deprived 
Carlyon of his presence of mind, and the 
chance was gone before he remembered 
that he should have seized it. Baby 
Waring Justly complained of his alternate 
silence and forced loquacity during that 
evening's supper, and had a good cry about 
the coldness with which he took leave of her 
at her own door, without a word about 
^seeing her again. But that pretty yoimg 
lady's troubles were slight compared with 
those of Bernard during the next few days, 
and until, by dint of extreme watchfulness, 
he caught sight of the priest in St. Al- 
ban*s Place, and was apprised by him oms 
evening, in answer to a point-blank ques- 
tion, that Miss Trevelyan and her uncle 
were at Lily Nook. Nor had Bernard been 
much re-assured by the priest's manner at 
that interview. He had not invited Car- 
lyon to come down, nor had he made the 
slightest allusion to the one topic which 
He3rwood knew was agitating the young 
Secretary, but had talked in his usoal keen 
and scoffing way upon the ordinary sulijecti 
of the hour. And — ^we are strange medleys 
— the lover, even then, could find time to 
remember that the author was slighted— 
not a syllable did Mr. Heywood say about 
the new piece, though every newspaper (ex- 
cept one, whose critic, being an early friend 
of Carlyon's, naturally grudged him every 
step up the ladder) had, by cordial eulogy, 
placed Love^ Honour^ and Obey^ among the 
current matters of town talk. 

But Bernard had obtained Lilian's ad- 
dress, and down he went early in the fol- 
lowing morning to Lily Nook. He reached 
it at last, and a glance at the scene we 
have described told him. that he had been 
directed rightly. As he was giving his card 
to the domestic, Lilian herself appeared at 
the French window, and her little foot was 
on the grass before she perceived Carlyon. 
A moment, and he was by her side — ^his 
heart most unwarrantably throbbing with 
a conviction that he was all but forgiven, a 
deduction which he hastily drew from the 
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flush which overspread the beantiM face of 
Miss Trevelyan, at his greeting. 

He took her hand. She did not withhold 
it, and he felt that his pardon was sealed. 

Not so fast, young Secretary. 

Lilian did not withdraw her hand, but 
its pressure upon Garlyon*s was so faint as 
to be unfelt even by the sensitive nerves of 
ft lover. And she did not re-enter the 
hcwse by the window — ^bidding him follow 
her — there would have been, in so slight an 
act, something of playfulness and fami- 
liarity, which he missed — but she remained 
upon the grassplot, and calmly expressed 
a regret that her uncle was too unwell to 
see a visitor. She was actually polite, and 
Carlyon was naturally enraged, as he had 
a right to be. 

** My visit is to you, Lilian,'* he said 
gravely, and with some surprise in his tone. 
** Surely I am not to suppose it unwel- 
come?" A stupid speech — and yet not so 
stupid, because it afforded her a ready an- 
swer, and you should never make unan- 
swerable speeches to people whom you love. 

** Tou have a right to a welcome fix>m 
any of us," said Miss Trevelyan, " and you 
know it well. We do not forget services in 
the time of need. Will you walk into the 
house?" 

** If you please," said Carlyon, for he was 
now determined to persevere, and he saw 
that the servant waited — a very little hesi- 
tation, and he would have been on the other 
side of the gate, and he felt this. O I he 
could follow her through the window into 
the drawing-room now, and not gather the 
slightest comfort from such guidance. And 
Lilian took her seat very calmly, and he 
imitated her, except in calmness. They 
were alone together for the first time since 
they had parted at Lynfield — ^with a kiss. 
Just then it seemed impossible to Bernard 
that he could ever have kissed her. 

" Lilian," said Bernard, " is it thus that 
we should meet?" 

" No," replied Miss Trevelyan, " we ought 
not to have met. But though it has been 
your will that we should do so, and you 
have aright to dictate, perhaps you will lay 
-—I mean perhaps you will consent to make 
our interview as little painful as possible." 
She spoke with a constraint which could 
not be mistaken. 

•* I hear your voice, Lilian, but not your 
words," said Bernard, springing to his feet. 
" That cold sentence is not yours, but is dic- 
tated by an enemy— our enemy. Rights — 
I have no rights— >ye8,«— I hanfe the right to 



ask from you that at least you shall speak 
your own language. I am here to bear any 
displeasure, to atone for any offence, but I 
do claim that you censure me, that you 
condemn me — I will not be answered by 
another." 

" Displeasure— censure !" said Lilian, 
fixing her blue eyes upon him, with an 
effort ; " why should we have to speak of 
such things ?" she added, mildly. 

" Ah ! you are well schooled, Lilian, too 
well," he replied, with warmth; "but this 
must not, shall not be. I have hurried to 
you the instant that I could discover your 
retreat, and I have come in all the sincerity 
which I know, yes, which I see you feel is 
in my heart, to open that heart to you once 
more, to implore you to listen to me, to 
supplicate pardon, and, if you will, pe- 
nance; but even at your feet I zoiU de- 
mand that your own heart shall 8i>eak. I 
will not be tortured by language taught you 
by a priest. Speak to me, Lilian ; I en- 
treat you to speak to me as you spoke when 
a word from you became the inspiration of 
my life, when you held out a hope which 
opened a world to me. Lilian, I must hear 
you.** And he took her unresisting hand-— 
but again it answered with no pressure. 

"Bernard," — she began, and his heart 
leaped at hearing his name from her lips, 
** we have a painfrd task before us — do not 
let us add to its bitterness. All that has 
passed must be forgotten — we must now 
strive to forget one another. I hoped that 
we should have understood this without 
such a meeting." 

CarIyon*s heart should have sunk within 
him at this announcement, but it came 
almost harmlessly. So intense a feeling 
that an impossibility was proposed to him, 
a thing that was so monstrous in its in- 
justice and cruelty, that it was not in des- 
tiny to enforce it — ^that his spirit rebelled, 
and the words passed as if unspoken. He 
knelt by her side, and with an earnestness 
of passionate expression, of which an hour 
before he would have .deemed himself in- 
capable, he poured out remonstrance, en- 
treaty, protestation, with the fervour of 
one who believes in his soul that he is not 
pleading in vain. Nor was he, so far as 
his object could be obtained by utterly de> 
stroying the calmness with which Lilian 
had begun their interview. Her agitation 
became great, the tears flowed out fast from 
her eyes, but the only words ^e uttered, 
the only gestures she made, were those of 
dissuasion— she begged him to be sUent— 
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to risc'to listen. At lenf^th, while renew- fftid Lilian, trembling ftom bead to foot 
ing his declaration of unaltered lore, Ber- ** lie pledged lilmaelf to tell you mm gentt/ 
nard drew fW>m his neck the chain which aa — Oh ! thlf wa« a hard, » emel tidng to 
he had never ceased to wear since the hoar do. ]<ut it is tme, Bernard.** 
of iu gift, and besought her to remember > Carlyon*s lips grew white mm tshet , and 
that hour, and the yet dearer one when he his eyes seemed to him as if tbejr woold id 
gained the right to retain it. And as the and glaze, but for an inceaaant eflbrttopre> 
little cross met her eye, poor Lilian*s reso- serve their sense, lie gazed on Lilian with • 
lution gave way, and the next moment she look of such intentness as almoot to eaast 
was sobbing upon the breast of her lover, her terror. Then, with a ahort, wild laofb, 
He thought that the fight was won, but be he said almost in a Jesting tone — 
was again in error. *' No, Lilian, no — ^yon take no veil. la- 

** I am forgiven ?" be whispered, after a deed you cannot,** he added, in a tone of 
long pause, a happy one to him. i strange calmness, and aa if he were speak- 

** I have nothing to forgive," said Lilian, ing of an ordinaryoccurrence of life. ** Yoa 
still shaken by her emotion. "Why do you have given me your promise, and ft if 
speak of my forgiveness ? It is you who sacred. We will not speak of the posi- 
must pardon me." bility of its being broken.** 

** You, Lilian !" he exclaimed. ' ** I'hat promise was given,** aaid LOiai, 

*'Yes," said the beautiftil girl, gently sadly, ** when — when we were raah, and did 
extricating herself from his arms; *'I do not see that we were departing from the 



not think it can be wrong to ask your for- 
givencss for causing you pain, although I 
am but doing my duty, and doing it,** she 
added, **so weakly." 

'* You mean, dearest one," said Bernard, 
-^^that in receiving me coldly and with 
displeasure, you were Justly rebuking my 
conduct. It was so, indeed ; but may we 
not forget that now ?'* 

**What conduct, Bernard?** said Lilian, 
looking up to him with that fVank manner 
which made one of her principal charms, 
and wtiich now sent the bloo<l to ttie ycry 
forehead of Carlyon ; ** I have never had 
cause to complain of you.*' 

" You have never," he repeated slowly— 
and then a deadly chill came over him, a 
aensation to which the bitterest reproaches 
would luive brought a relief. ** One word, 
Lilian — a short one. You have heard — 
yon have been told nothing which should 
injure your regard for me ?" 

**'S()i one word, Bernard; not one.*' 
And there was no doubting the truth of 
those accents. 

"And yet," he said, almost gasping, 
'* you receive me with coldness ; you tunie^l 
away when we met on the railway ; to-ilay 
you have spoken of our forgetting one 
another. Why — what is this mystery V* 

" Bernard," she said, with a sort of hys- 
teric cry, partly of sun^rise, partly of sor- 
row, ** has it not been explained to you ? 
Whoite cruelty sent you here ?" 

** Nay, nay, answer me, answer me," said 
Bernard, in a fierce, hoarse whUtiicr — ** wIuU 
iithur 

*« Yoo do not knowthat I take the vciir 



path of duty.** 

" Again,** said Bernard, quickly, ** agala 
I hear sentlnumts which have been forced 
upon you by an evil adviser, henceforth ay 
enemy. Why, dearest Lilian, are joa 
lending yourself to do the will of tbii 
scheming, heartless man? You bad 
learned to repose your beat faith and trmt 
iu me; you could write rae the stronfcsl 
and sweetest assurances of your lov4-, yet I 
find you, as you own, without rauKe,clian|^ 
to me, and meditating a cruel and an aa* 
hallowed sacrifice, at the bidding of a maa 
wlio is either tlie wrtftched tool of a system, 
or one wlio is yet more miserable in hif 
envy of ttie happiness of others." 

"Do not speak of him," said LiUaa. 
" Our duty is prescribed for us by Ileavea* 
and man, though he may iKjint it oot, and 
urge us to fulfil it, is not to lie Mamod, 
whatever pain may be occasioned by the 
teaching." 

" You could not tell me more plainly,* 
said Carlyon, ** what kind of teaching bat 
been practised upon you, dear Lilian, ft 
is well indeed that we have met liefore k 
was too late. Now, as your afllaiiced bat- 
band, 1 am here to rescue you fhmi tUs 
tangle of selfishness and priestcraft. Is it 
possible, dear one, that you can lie deluded 
by the artific«;s around you ? To what for- 
tunate convent is the wealth of Mr. Ilcy- 
wrxKl's pupil Ut Im! given over, or dottn it goto 
the order of whicli lie isso worthy a member?" 

J^ilian looked at him reproachfully for t 
moment. 

'• DcareHt," he said, smiling, *• I unAtt' 
stand you reprove me for that suspicion— 
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yon remind me of your own creed. God 
forbid that I should utter a word to 
pain you. Tour creed, be it what it may, is 
mine — I will believe what I can, and ta^e 
the rest for your sake. But your church 
and those who trade upon her name, are 
two, and in this you must let me be your 
guide. Hey wood's objects are of the world, 
worldly, and he would condemn your life to 
stagnate in the routine of a convent, that 
your fortune may fall into the hands for 
which he works." 

" My fortune, Bernard !" said Lilian, 
" that would be a poor prize. It matters 
little now, but in other times,*' — she hesi- 
tated, and a faint blush rose to her cheek, — 
*' I ought to have told you that I was no 
heiress — there was some idle plan by which 
yon were to make me one, but that is all over.'* 

•• And you have no fortune, Lilian?'* 

** Kone ; indeed I am almost a depen- 
dent. So you acquit those whom you have 
suspected, do you not ?" 

" No," said Bernard, who was not in a 
mood to relinquish his suspicions, *' on the 
contrary, I suspect them of a deeper game 
than I had imagined. But yon make me 
happier by what you tell me." 

** That I am poor? And suppose," said 
Lilian, recurring, despite herself, to the 
scenes at Lyufield, ** suppose that it had 
not been so, and that I had been rich. 
Would that have made any difference to 
you, Bernard ?" 

" When I look at you, I feel that it would 
not, Lilian, and that I could bear to be 
thought and called a fortune-hunter for your 
sake. But I am far more rejoiced to learn 
that you are without fortune, for I feel that 
between me and the happiness I have set 
before me are many obstacles, which would 
be greatly increased by your being an 
heiress. There is a selfish speech for you, 
dear Lilian, but you will forgive it?" 

** Such speeches must be forgiven and for- 
gotten, Bernard, and not renewed," said 
Miss Trevelyan. " I have told you thus 
much, in order to prevent your continuing 
to think ui^justly of those who deserve better 
thoughts. Now we must part, and — ^why 
should I disguise it, the parting will be very 
bitter, for it is a parting to meet no more. 
But so it must be." 

"Lilian," said Carlyon, very earnestly, 
** we shall part, but it will be to meet again. 
For you love me, Lilian." 

She looked up imploringly, and with her 
blue eyes swimming in tears, she tried to 
speak, but in vain. 



" Yes," he said, almost exultingly, " yoa 
love me, and in that faith I ddy all the 
treachery of which I now see the signs and 
traces. A new light has broken upon me, 
and I have a key to the workings of those 
who would keep you from me. I shall de- 
feat them, because you are true. You w^iU 
enter no convent, let priests plot round you 
as they will, and one day you will be my 
wife." 

Lilian's bright hair glistened in the sun- 
shine, as she shook her head moumftally. 

" They may train and school you, Lilian^ 
but your heart is true to me. I came down 
hither, fearing that malice might have been 
busy with my name, and that you had beea 
taught to doubt me. It was a shallow and 
unworthy thought of mine, and for that in- 
deed I beg your forgiveness, for I should 
have known your noble nature better. 
They did who craftily abstained from suoli 
a course. But in future I will have no fear 
— you will be true to me — and while I am 
renderingmyselfworthy of the highest haps* 
piness earth or heaven can give me, I shaU 
have your sympathies and your prayers. 
Do not answer me, darling ; it may be that 
you have been urged, or even have promised 
to persevere in language which is not your 
own, but satisfy your conscience, dearest^ 
that you have done all that was required* 
and teU your heart that such language fell 
harmless. You love me, Lilian, and one day 
you will be mine." 

He pressed her to his heart, and heard 
that her lips were whispering one of the 
prayers of the church. As she ceased, he 
said in a low voice, 

" For strength, dear one, if you will, 
but not for forgiveness — the saints to 
whom you pray have needed it more than 
you." 

" Oh, Bernard I" she said, pressing his 
hand convulsively, "I am very, very 
wicked to listen to you." 

"The wickedness is with those who 
have dared to teach you that which thus 
agitates you, my own Lilian. I would 
give years of life at onoe to extricate you 
from their influence, but if I ask you to 
bear with the present, it is only that I 
may prepare a brighter friture for you. 
And, my heart's love, if it were not that 
I have so firm and abiding a trust ia 
your promise that I were ashamed to 
seek a formal vow, I would secure yoa 
against all their wiles and snares, by 
asking you at once to become my wife 
in the sight of the world— but I can trait 
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your oourage while I am battling with 
the worid for your sake." 

Twice Lilian attempted to reply throagh 
hOT tears, but a mental straggle seemed 
to eheck her utterance. Then her face 
brightened, a smile came to her lip, and a 
flush to her brow, as she said, 
•• Trust me." 

They spoke no more of their lore that 
day, not even as they wandered among 
the trees, and watched the water-lilies 
hearing, and the air-bells bubbling up as 
the large leaves feM lazily back upon the 
stream. But it was in the excess of their 
happiness that they talked of the idlest 
trifles, and perhaps their hearts spoke even 
more freely through those long pauses of 
silence, nor even ceased to speak together 
long after Bernard and Lilian had parted. 
- I know very well that some of our 
readers, and more especially young ladies, 
•re thinking that Bernard Carlyon escaped 
much better than he deserved — and if they 
had been Lilian, and had seen what she saw at 
the theatre and outside it, they should have 
had a good deal to say, and would 
have said it too. Well, and I quite agree 
with them as to Bernard ; and reproaches 
sre very efficient things, if not overdone, 
Mod a young lady with proper pride knows 
what is due to her, and so forth. All I 
ean plead is, that Lilian is not exactly a 
young lady with proper pride, or made 
after that pattern, and what is more, I 
suppose it was her own business, and that 
she knew how much to believe against 
Bernard, and how much to forgive, and 
what was the best course to take with her 
t>wn lover; and I suppose, too, that she had 
a r;ght to take it. But I see that I shall 
put myself into a passion on her behalf if 
I do not end the chapter. 



CHAPTEE XL. 

A PANNIEB FULL OF OLD DEMONS. 

Mr. Paul Chequebbeiit, as has been 
said, was delivered from durance through 
the final aid of Carlyon, and we have men- 
tioned that he was present in body, if 
absent in mind, at Angela Livingstone's 
farewell supper. He had also gone back to 
Mr. Molesworth's offices, where he was re- 
ceived by his principal in a careless, forgiv- 
ing sort of way, Molesworth evidently 
regarding him as a good-natured vaurien, 
whom he should pra^bly have hastened to 



get rid of, but for FauPs valuable relations. 
On the whole, Mr. Chequerbent was not 
very eheerfhlly welcomed on his return 
from the Hot^ Jerusalem. 

But he could have easily borne thai 
He had a graver sorrow, and one with 
which the pretty actress was connected. 
From the time of her being claimed by 
Xxird Boc^bury as his daughter, Paul had 
grown thoughtful, and it became clear to 
himself, as It had long been to his friends, 
that he entertained for Angela a much 
tenderer regard than he would, in his 
harmless libertinism of tongue, have cared 
to allow. He had fancied hixnself a gaj 
young fellow, amusing himself with t 
theatrical flirtation, and awoke to find tkat 
the flirtation was sometiiing earnest, and 
that its being broken off would render him 
miserable. This conviction b^an to ke^ 
even Paul awake at nights, and gave him 
palpitations of the heart when he suddenly 
looked back to any of the pleasant days 
he had spent with Angela. It literally 
drove him to attend to business in order to 
drown thought, and, to his own astonishp 
ment no less than that of his employers, 
he acquitted himself in two or three gmaW 
matters very well, and obtained Moles- 
worth's gracious recognition of one of his 
exploits. 

"Well, Mr. Chequerbent, you needn't 
wait. I dont see that you have blundered 
this in any way," a saying which Panl 
duly treasured up in his memory, to be 
avenged at leisure. 

His finances were rather slender jut 
then, and he frequented restaurants of a 
much humbler description than those in 
which, when richer, he had delighted to 
recreate himself. One evening he had 
somewhat hastily dived into the haunt 
which he had just then adopted — ^hastily, 
because he had not even yet been able to 
divest himself of the idea that london 
had its eye upon him, and it was rather a 
compromise of dignity to dine at the 
'•Glaswegian Fortress," where a curious 
interview took place. 

The Fortress is not strictly a fashion- 
able resort. It is situated in a crowded 
thoroughfare, but its front is not imposing, 
being simply that of a narrow pablic-honse. 
Nor is there invitation in its sounds; for 
enter, and there is a bar, whence fluids of 
various kinds are continually administered 
to cabmen, labourers, and a mixed general 
group, among which the unclean-looking 
small retailer, hurrying in for his daily 
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^bram, looks almost distinguished. There 
is a good deal of noise — heavy voices 
indulge in that gruff iteration and reitera- 
tion, so dear to the inferior classes, and 
there is no unfreqnent appeal to *'Miss*' 
for a light for the pipe of clay. A passage 
«t one side leads to the inner room, and 
even this passage is invaded hy the lounging 
navigator, or by braces of tradesmen, who 
take hasty glasses together, toasting, by 
« toss back of the head, the business which 
hBS brought them together, and, without 
ft smile, continuing their discussion as to 
**the party." They make way for yon, 
certainly, but look rather insulted that 
70a wish to come in, and look after you, 
as if to be assured that you are not their 
debtor, whom it might be well to dun. 
Posh on, however, and force a door, and 
find yourself in a long, narrow, dingy 
room, with skylights over one side, and the 
place divided into boxes, duly curtained. 
There is sand upon the floor, and a plenti- 
ful presence of those articles into one of 
wbich the American gentleman said, re- 
monstratingly, that he should really be 
obliged to expectorate, if the servant did 
not abstain from thrusting it near him 
during his chew. But the table-cloths are 
yery white, and the meats are admirable, 
and cooked admirably, and the liquors have 
a reputation ; and if anybody, by any pos- 
sibility, should ever desire to see the Gal- 
toegian Advertiser, or other of those vast 
n<Mrthem journals, four of which would 
cover Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, he may indulge 
his ec<^ntricity at the Fortress. Hither 
come respectable traders of the vicinity, a 
few lawyers, and that remarkable class 
called *• witnesses," who, by virtue of hav- 
ing to depose to certain facts, or fictions, do 
for the time clothe themselves with the 
irtiole dignity of the law, and shout, stare, 
swagger, and swear, until such distinction 
and the liquor are too much for them, and 
the witnesses only give evidence of intoxi- 
caticm. 

Mr. Chequerbent had retired to this un- 
pretending refectory one evening, and, hav- 
ing duly administered to the wants of 
exhausted nature (who found herself mate- 
rially revived by a serira of splendid chops, 
for the like of which the clubman, with all 
his silver forks, and his servieUes^ and his 
finger-glasses, might sigh in vain), was read- 
ing the '* advertisement half " of a news- 
paper over and over, until the "inside,*' with 
the leaders and theatrical criticisms, should 
be disengaged. The gentleman with the co- 



veted portion a( the journal was a slow 
student, and Paul grew rather irritable, as 
he observed him, after going carefUUy 
through the debate in Parliament, begin it 
again, folding up the paper doggedly, and 
setting himself resolutely to understand what 
that finance discussion was really about. 

" Stupid blockhead I" muttered Paul, 
" why don't he take yesterday's paper? It 
would be quite new enough for such a 
donkey." 

" Here is to-day's. Sir," said a voice, 
« and quite at your service." 

The speaker was a fine-looking man, as 
even Paul himself admitted. ' He was in a 
box opposite to Mr. Chequerbent's, and 
handed the paper across, with a smile which 
might be held as an apology for answering 
Paul's self-communing. 

" This is your own private newspaper, 
I think. Sir," said Mr. Chequerbent, who 
was always very polite in dialogue, though 
his monologues were sometimes personaL 
" Pray do not let me trespass on your 
courtesy." 

" You are perfectly welcome to it," said 
the stranger, " and if I should go before you 
have mastered all its wisdom, give it to our 
common friend, Bernard Carlyon, for me." 

" Ah I you know Carlyon. A fine fellow, 
is he not ?" said Paul. 

*' He is," said the other, '< and a success- 
ful fellow, and deserves to be so, for his 
perseverance." 

" Perseverance is a grand thing," said 
Paul, who had been so awed by its gran- 
deur throu^out life, that he had never 
been familiar with it. " When did you see 
Bernard Carlyon ?" 

" Last night. I rather think he's gone 
down to a place of mine in the country to- 
day. He will be quite at home; though I 
am not there to receive him." 

" He finds friends everywhere," said 
Mr. Chequerbent. 

" So may anybody," said the stranger, 
"■ who will make them. As a rule, I find 
people very well inclined to me, so long as 
I wish it, and they must be in a deuce of a 
hurry if they are tired of the acquaintance 
first." 

There was a cynical ill-nature about this 
speech which pleased Paul, and he deter- 
mined to remember it for his own use — 
meantime he had to show himself wwthy to 
have such brilliant epigrams said to him, so 
he replied, 

" Easier to make friends than to keep 
them, eh ?" 

K 2 
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" Some people find it so. What a draught j 
there is from this skylight. I will finish 
my wine at your table, if you'll let me," 
he added, changing his seat. *' But doi;i't 
let me interrupt your political studies." 

" Oh I" said Paul, " I've read the debate, 
and I don't want to read what the news- 
paper editor can tell me about public 
questions." 

*• You are right. If you have read last 
night's debate, you Tiave had all the editorial 
articles— of yesterday morning. I sup- 
pose, by the way, that your friend Carlyou 
means to get into Parliament some day ?" 

" I don't know how he means to manage 
it, then," said Paul, " for, although he is in 
comfortable circumstances, I do not sup- 
pose that he has got any money to spend in 
bribery, and that sort of thing." 

" Besides the grand entrance to the Kew 
Palace of Westminster," said the stranger, 
" there are side doors." 

*' I hardly know which you call the grand 
entrance," said the literal Paul, who did 
not understand his companion. " Tliere's 
the Hall, and there's the Victoria Tower, 
and the Peer's entrance." 

" That's the way Carlyon will go in," in- 
terrupted the stranger, smiling. 

" How do you mean?" said Paul. •' Does 
he turn out to be the — he was always rather 
mysterious — but you are joking." 

The stranger laughed just so heartily as 
not to displease Paul, and replied, 

" The heir to a peerage ? No, no — at 
least, not so far as I know; for you, Sir. 
Chequerbent, are more intimate with him 
than myself." 

" You know my name — I was going to 
ask you where we had met." 

" I saw you in Cursitor Street, with an- 
other acquaintance of mine, Mr. Kether, 
and we had some slight introduction ; but 
you had important business to attend to, 
and were in a huiry — I dare say you 
scarcely noticed me — my name is Hey- 
wood. But we were speaking of Car- 
lyon. I was just going to say, for don't 
let mc give you a false impression about 
him, that it is not as the son of a peer 
that I suppose he will enter Parliament. 
However, you are pretty near the mark, 
for I conclude that it will be as a peer's son- 
in-law." 

" The deuce," said Paul. "He never told 
me that." 

" Well, in that case," said Hey wood, "I 
have no right, perhaps, to speak, but if I 
rely on your discretion, I know that you 



will not get me into trouble. Hear it from 
himself, please, not from me — you under- 
stand." 

" Certainly," said Paul ; ** but you have 
not told me what peer it is." 

*' Has he so large an acquaintance among 
the aristocracy, then, that you can be in 
much doubt ? Did you not go down witli 
him into the country where his noble friend 
lives ?" 

" Do you mean to Aspen Court ? ]S'o, I 
did not go there ; I had an imi>ortant en- 
gagement at the time" (so our Paul de- 
scribed 3rr8. Scllinger's ball and the police- 
cell), *' and I was obliged to remain in 
town. But this noble friend! why, they 
have not been and made old Wilmslow a 
lord !" 

'* You seem to have a hankering for new 
creations," said Heywood, laughing. *• But 
why need we make peers while Xiord Book- 
bury is extant ?" 

" Lord Rookbury !" exclaimed Paul. 
" But he has no daughters." 

'* It is not material to the purpose that 
lie should have more than one, and that 
solitary happiness he has certainly attained, 
as you know better than most people." 

Poor Paul's heart gave a great beat, and 
he became very white, and then gulped 
a huge mouthful of mahogany-coloured 
brandy and water, and then tried to laugh. 
'* A whole pannier full of old devils," to 
adopt the phrase of Alco£ribas, was sud- 
denly upset into his system, and they would 
have gone to work on the instant, but that 
a comforting thought occurred to him, and 
they had to be quiet for a minute. 

*' O, yes," he said, with an exceeduiglr 
miserable smile, decidedly made by dis- 
tortion, and not by pleasure, " Lord Rook- 
bury has lately discovered and claimed a 
daughter, under very romantic circum- 
stances. She had been neglected, it seems." 

" The romance, though, was in the 
atonement for the neglect," said Heywood. 
" Such neglect itself, I fancy, is common 
enough among gentlemen who happen to 
be so organized as not to be fond of chil- 
dren." 

" He will, of course, provide for her iff 
some way," said Paul. 

** I should rather imagine he would," 
said the other, " and nobly, for it is not 
one of Lord Rookbury 's particularly nu- 
merous vices to ill-treat his family. The 
young lady is a prize worth carrying off, 
and I wish the gallant Bernard all happi- 
ness." 
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Paul did not look as if he wished the 
gallant Bernard anything of the kind. 

*• Why," he said, " I know her well, and 
8he is a very good and charming girl ; but 
when you speak of a prize, in a worldly 
way, I don't know that the fortune of a 
natural daughter will be any such great 
matter." * 

** A natural daughter !'* repeated Hey- 
wood ; " my dear Sir, don't you know bet- 
ter tnan that ?" 

•* Better than what ?" said Paul, angrily ; 
and indeed he felt himself within an ace of 
bursting out very rudely indeed. •* IIow 
do you mean, better ?" 

'* You are an intimate frigid of the lady, 
I believe," said Heywood, with a studied 
tone of deference. " You seem, or choose 
to seem, ignorant of certain circumstances, 
— I am hardly aware whether I should be 
serving her interests by saying what you 
of all persons should know, \vithout my 
information." 

" So you should," whisi>ered one of the 
demons to Paul, who immediately con- 
ceived wrath against poor little Angela 
for keeping secrets from him. But he was 
too much in earnest not to go on. 

** I am^* he said, " very sincerely inte- 
rested in 3£iss Livingstone, and I sliould 
be delighted to hear of her welfare ; why 
I have not heard of it I do not know, but 
you may rely upon my discretion as you 
said just now." 

*♦ Then," said Heywood, *' is it possible 
that you do not know that you have no 
longer any right to call her liliss Living- 
stone*?" 

** Is — is she married already ?" said 
poor Paul, in a high voice, and with his 
eyes opened to an owlish stare. How he 
showed his whole hand to Heywood ! if 
that player had needed to look over the 
cards. 

" No, not yet," said Heywood, affecting 
not to notice the other's agitation ; " and 
what Carlyon's rapidity as a wooer may 
be, remains to be seen. But, in the mean- 
time, if you have any aristocratic friends 
who happen to be the younger sons of 
Marquesses, you -can inform them that the 
lady who was Miss Livingstone now takes 
precedence over their wives." 

"I don't understand," said Paul, so 
piteously, that he ought to have softened 
his tormentor. 

'• She is an Earl's daughter, Sir, and 
will be known, until Mr. Carlyon's plea- 
sure to the contrary be signified, a^j the 



Lady Anna Rookton. She was originally 
christened Anne, it seems, so they have 
reverted to that name, a little dignified^ 
and have thrown over the playbill-pretti- 
ness of Angela, which I think shows good 
taste." 

"Do you mean to say," asked Paul» 
writhing on the hard carpeted bench, 
" that she is the Earl's legitimate child, 
and going to be acknowledged ?" 

" It appears," said Heywood, " that al- 
most instantly after the death of the first 
Lady Rookbury, who had been a widow, 
and by whom there is one child. Lord 
Dawton, — the Earl found a second. It is 
said tliat the lady was of humble birth, 
but of proud virtue, or there would have 
been no marriage in the case. As to her 
early de&th, and the accidental mislaying 
of the young person who was the result of 
the union, there are various stories, and I 
should not very much wonder if you knew 
more about them than I do. But bye- 
goues are to be bye-gones, I hear, and 
3Iiss Livingstone, as aforesaid, is to be 
Lady Anna Rookton, until your friend 
makes her Lady Anna Carlyon, which is 
as pretty a couple of names as you will 
find in the peerage." 

" By ," cried Paul, dashing his hand 

fhriously upon the table, and making the 
glasses ring and the audience stare, "I 
knew nothing about this." He was going 
to cry, but he swallowed down his emo- 
tions (if his gesture were an exponent of 
the process), and added in a vicious man- 
ner, and with elaborate articulation of all 
four words, — 

" Very well. Never mind." 

"I hope, my dear Sir," said Mr. Hey- 
wood, " that I have not been the innocent 
cause of exciting any displeasure in you 
against the lady or your friend." 

** Oh — no— not at all — not at all," said 
Paul, with a forced calmness. 

" And I know it is needless to remind 
you, that what I have said is strictly be-^ 
tween ourselves." 

" Oh, of course," said Paul, snapphigly. 
"But the recognition will be no secret, I 
suppose. What your precious lords do is 
proclaimed in the servile press to all the 
toadeaters of the country." Thus it will 
be seen that private wrong converted even 
the aristocratic Paul into a furious demo- 
crat. 

" Not at present," said Heywood. " In 
fact, the Earl, for reasons of his own, 
wishes the affair kept as quiet as possible 
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until Lord Dawton comee of age. So yoa 
will see that you will oblige your friend, 
Lady Anna, t^^ knowing nothing but what 
you are told by her. I have, of course," 
he reiterated, ** your promise not to men- 
tion me — your promise as a high-bred gen- 
tleman, as well as a man of the world.** 

Those two epithets were too much for 
Paul, even in his affliction, and he ac- 
tually put his hand into his tormentor's in 
sign of good fbith. Heywood pressed it 
cordially. 

** Yon must not be offended,** he said, in 
a kindly voice, ** if I say another word ; 
for your manifestation of feeling, which it 
woidd be impossible to overlook, affects 
me. I am a much older man than your- 
self, and one whose vocation is to advise 
and console. Ton look at my costume; 
but cucuUus non facU moruKhum, you know.*' 

Paul did not know anything of the sort, 
or what the words meant ; nor did he 
much care just then, for he was very mi- 
serable. 

"I am a clergyman; but not one of 
those spiritual surgeons who reftise to look 
at certain wounds, and only call them bad 
names. It is evident to me that you have 
been grieved by what I have told you, 
and that you deem yourself wronged by 
one or both of your friends.'* 

" Oh, wronged I Ko : certainly not 
wronged. Who am I ? People have a 
right to kick away old friends when they 
please, I suppose,'* jerked out Paul, who 
between grief, rage, and mahogany-co- 
loured brandy-and-water, was getting reck- 
less, and I do not believe that even the 
Temperance Orator, Mr. Gong himself, 
could have orationed him out of ordering 
another huge steaming potion. He3rwood 
did not try, rememb^ing, of course, that 
Bome does not deny brandy to the laity. 

" Certainly, my dear friend — ^if you will 
permit me to call you so. If we had not 
that right, the world would be very dis- 
agreeable. But there are kindnesses which 
should not be forgotten, and you know 
best whether you have done them to either 
Lady Anna or Mr. Carlyon." 

" Why, Carlyon would never have had 
his play out, and made such a reputation, 
but for me,** cried Paul. Let us lay this cu- 
rious mode of stating the case to the brandy, 
recollecting that it was certainly the fkct, 
inasmuch as Bernard put his play on the 
stage to pay PanPs debts. **And as for 
Angela,*' he continued, "fbr I'm not going 
to call her Lady Anna, so you need not 



ask me to do it, and there's an end — ^no,. 
there is not an end. The money Pve 
spent in taking that girl out on the water 
and to dinners, and the things I have given 
her ** — and he mused, and made a great A 
on the table with some of the liquor that was 
spilt, and then he wiped it out, indignantly, 
with his sleeve. 

** Ingratitude is the common lot," said 
Heywood. 

** Tes, but Angy and Carlyon were not a 
common lot," said Paul, making a jest 
which even his misery could hardly excuse. 
" They were two people, whom I had pot 
my confidence into— in, I mean," he added, 
for the ends of his speech were losing their 
precision. 

"But." said Heywood, "might I ask 
what very great harm they have done yon? 
It is my duty not to let strife be stirred up 
without a cause. Lady Anna — ^you will 
allow me to call her so— has, hitherto, in 
obedience to her father, probably, delayed 
to tell yon the news, but you have known 
her a long time, and cannot think that she 
would willingly act unkindly." 

** You are right," said Paul, " you are a 
true comforter ; and if all the parsons were 
like you — ^but that's neither here nor there. 
Of course, you are right, that's the key to 
the whole affair ; she is a good, dear girl,, 
and I should like to hear anybody say she 
is not." 

" I should not," said Heywood, quietly. 
** And then, Carlyon, as Lady Anna's lover, 
could not do otherwise than •* 

Such a bang upon the table ! 

" He her lover ! He ! Who's Carlyon? 
Who's he I Why should he call himself 
her lover? What right has he to do it? 
Carlyon her lover I Carlyon, my eye I 
Carlyon, my elbow ! Carlyon " 

It is impossible to say what further illus- 
trations Mr. Chequerbent might have de- 
voted to the garnishment of his subject, 
had he not been interrupted by Heywood. 

** My dear Sir," he said, " calm your ex- 
citement, because it can do you no good, 
and may do you harm. Lady Anna, or 
Miss Angela, if you will, would regret that 
you made her name the subject of loud talk 
in a public tavern." 

Paul was instantly brought down to an 
intense whisper, in which, and with hideous 
grimaces, he apprised Heywood, leaning 
over to his ear to be sure he was heard, 
that Bernard Carlyon was an incarnate 
fiend. 

** But," added Paul, louder, and fbc th» 
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general information of the room, " a jper- 
fecgenelam an a damlibralflo." But only 
the pen of Perciyal Leigh (who daguer- 
reotypes the tipsy oratory of Reform Club- 
ites and others, to the delight of man- 
kind) could do justice to our friend's later 
si>eeches. The brandy and the excitement 
had done their work, and Paul became 
bland and smiling. 

** Of all stupid habits, that of getting 
tipsy is the most foolish,** moralised the 
priest, throwing back his curls from his 
noble forehead. *' One is useful neither for 
good nor for harm, not to mention indi- 
gestion. On the whole, I am glad that my 
fkilings did not take that directicm. I 
should not like anybody to see my eyes 
gazing at the cigar lamp in the way that 
fdlow's are fixed. Decidedly, drunkenness 
is a mistake.** And the splencQd violet 
eyes of which he had spoken looked steadily 
and contemptuously, on the face of the help- 
less Paul, who was c^tainly in a very ad- 
vanced stage of mooniness. Yet, all things 
considered, it might be a question which of 
the two were the most satisfactory spec- 
tacle to any higher Intelligence just then 
passing by — the finely gifted man, who, 
with a view to ultimate mischief, had been 
condescending to torment a foolish boy— or 
that boy himself, who had only yielded to 
the torment, and dmnk himsdf insensible 
to end all other evils. We wHl not strike 
a balance, the less that Mr. Heywood, find- 
ing Paul incapable of taking care of him- 
self, or of giving any more available di- 
rection than " Olebogey, Sir, thas where I 
live," good-naturedly took him away to 
St. Alban's Place. The monks were always 
hospitable, which is more than can be said 
of every great person who lives on the 
plunder of our old m(masteries. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

PAUL IN A NEW CHARACTEB. 

The following mwuing, while tempting 
Paul's not over eager appetite with divers 
stimulatang delicacies, of which the priest 
was an exceedingly good judge, he broke 
ground without much preliminary. 

" Reverting to our little talk last night, 
TSt. Chequerbent," said the priest, busying 
himself with some of the breakfkst ar- 
rangements, in order to let Paul get over 
any embarrassment which recollections 
might occasion, **I suppose that you and 



Bernard Cfirlyou are intimate friends, and 
in one another's confidence ?** 

** Why no," said Paul, " I can't say that. 
It seems odd that we are not more inti> 
mate, all things considered ; but what yon 
told me last night, and which seems like a 
dream to-day, has opened my eyes in a 
great measure." 

^ And do you intend to make any use 
of your enlightenment?" said Heywood. 
'* Here, let me give you some hot oofibe— > 
try that devil*— or do yon propose to resign 
to him a young lady who, it appears to me, 
is almost wwth looking after, unless you 
have other views ?" 

**What I am going to tell you is in 
perfect confidence, Mr. Heywood. I have 
formed a great reject for yon, and I shall 
be very glad of your advice. I — ^you 
would not perhaps believe it — but my af- 
fection for that young lady is very warm 
and very sincere, and I received a great 
shock in learning that she was Ijotd Ro<^- 
bury's daughter, and a much greater one 
in finding that she was legitimate.'* 

'* Two circumstances, my dear friend, 
which one would have supposed were in 
your favour. Would you have preferred 
her remaining an actress, and being con- 
demned ail her life to paint her face, and 
exhibit her ankles, for the deleetati<m of 
any snob who could find sixpence to pay 
half-price to a gallery ?" 

'* That is one way of patting it," said 
Paul, discontentedly. *' An artist's life— ^ 
** My dear Chequerfoent, doat talk non- 
sense. The way I have put it is the way 
society puts it, b^iind the backs of artists* 
as you call them. Is that the life yoa 
would select fbr a girl whom you eared 
about?" 

Paul remembered many pleasant days 
which he had spent with Angela while 
she was fulfilling her engi^ements, and he 
grumblingly admitted .that the stage had 
its humiliations, but also its triumphs. 
The priest was obstinate, and would not 
even allow that the triumphs were wnrth 
having, the highest being the throwing a& 
enthw theatre into a paroxysm of admi- 
ration, which, fiom an ignorant mob, 
whereof the pit and gallery formed tba 
overwhelming minority, was no oomplimeoat 
to an educated person. 

**But," he said, *'we are talking use- 
lessly, because that part of the business is 
settled without us ; and Lady Anna Rook- 
ton is not liicely to have to curtsey to the 
plebeians in vetom fior another * reoeptioa 
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—is not that the word? Do you know 
when she leaves town ?" 

*• No," said Paul. " That reminds me, 
though. A very good thought. Pll go 
and see her this very morning." 

" And what good do you propose to do 
1^ seeing the lady?" 

" WeU," said Paul, " I should like to 
come to an understanding with her. To 
tell you the truth, we have been so intimate 
for a very long time, that I think she is 
using me confoundedly ill in encouraging 
any one else's attentions." 

*• Is it fair to ask you whether you ever 
came to an understanding before, and when 
she wns what you are pleased to call an 
artist ?" said the priest, maliciously. " Or, 
in plain English, did you ever tell her, or 
even admit to yourself, that you intended 
to marry her? Come," he added, laugh- 
ing, " you are in the confessional." 

" If you put it so," said Paul, " I cer- 
tainly have no right to say that I ever 
exactly proposed to her. But, bless my 
soul, I was always in her company ; I have 
written her heaps of letters, I've got some 
of her hair in my purse here — no, it is in 
my other one — I have taken her out to 
hundreds of dinners, and I believe that I 
should have a good action for breach of 
promise against her." 

" I should like to have brought up all that 
evidence against you, if the case had been 
the other way, and you had deserted her. 
How you w^ould have thrown up your 
head, and blessed your soul then, and won- 
dered ! by Jove ! what such girls were made 
of to fancy that because a gentleman paid 
them some attention, they were to be a clog 
on him for life, and all that. I know you 
young fellows," said Hey wood. " I do not 
believe that you can say, honestly, that 
you ever contemplated introducing that 
young lady to your guardian, or to your 
rich relations, the proud good old aunts in 
particular — in fact, you were very happy to 
flirt about with a pretty and amusing com- 
panion, but you thought as much of mar- 
riage as I do^I, a priest of Rome. Well, 
she is above that sort of thing now, and so 
you may go and look out for somebody 
else ; there are plenty of other young ladies 
who like champagne and ice pudding." 

Paul's conscience told him that Heywood 
spoke the truth, but (with our usual wisdom) 
he instantly began to seek to convince him- 
self that as he had been sincerely attached 
to Angela, he should have proposed one 
day or another, and that he was therefore 



ill-treated, and he mumbled something of 
the kind, which made the priest laugh. 

" Come, my dear friend," he said, *' there 
is no use in self-deception. I know that 
you like her veiy much, and if I were to 
say that I know she is very fond of joa, 
1 should only say what I have reason to 
believe." 

" You know that ?" said Paul, colouring 
up to the roots of his hair with pleasure. 

*' I do hot speak lightly on such matters,** 
said Heywood, gravely. ** I retain suffident 
respect for my vocation not to sport with 
affairs involving human happiness or 
misery." And if he could not repress a 
sort of smile as he spoke, he concealed it 
from Paul by finishing his sentence behind 
the newspaper. 

" Then, by Jove," said Mr. Chequerbent, 
*' my case is not so bad after all !" 

" How do you mean, my dear Sir ?" said 
Heywood, earnestly. " If you imagine that 
you are at all in a favourable position in 
regard to Miss Livingstone, the sooner 
you disabuse yourself of such an impression 
the better. You have had many years of 
chances with her, but you have lost them 
all." 

" Tes," said Paul, *' but who was to know 

that she would be claimed by that * 

He stopped, with some embarrassment, just 
then remembering that his observation 
slightly clashed with his previous profes' 
sions. The priest nodded, to show that he 
saw the blot, but was not going to hit it, 
and Paul added, " Anyhow, if she cares 
about me, that is something gained, 
surely." 

" With Miss Livingstone of the Pdy- 
hynmia, a good deal, no doubt ; with Lady 
Anna Rookton, of Rookwood, not much. 
You have lost her, my young Mend, and I 
tell you so, plainly. You may take itfirom 
me, but if you prefer hearing it from Miss 
Angela's own lips, put on your boots, and 
take a cab in the Haymarket. I will wait 
here till you return and inform noie that she 
has given you a dismissal." 

Mr. Paul Chequerbent looked very blank 
indeed at this intimation, and began to 
break up his egg-shells, very vindictively, 
into extreme smallness, making curious 
faces all the time. 

" Why," he suddenly exclaimed, after a 
long pause, during which Heywood read 
very quietly, *' you asked me if I were going 
to resign her without an effort? That 
meant that you thought I had some chance 
with her." 
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" And in reply," said Mr. Heywood, " you 
gave me a sort of deceptive answer, intended 
to make me believe that you and she were 
in a dififerent relation from that in which 
I know you to be. Of course, I have no 
right to intrude upon your secrets, but no 
man likes to be thought a dupe, and I have 
only endeavoured to show you that I per- 
fectly understand your position." And he 
resumed his paper. 

" I declare to you," said Paul, quite 
piteously, " that I had no intention of de- 
ceiving you, or of evading any question. 
On the contrary, I felt quite happy to think 
that you were inclined to interest yourself 
in my affairs." And he spoke in all sin- 
cerity this time. 

Heywood, who deemed that he had now 
asserted his superiority sufficiently, turned 
upon him with the most pleasant smile. 

" Dont mistake wie," he said, " for a mo- 
ment. If I felt hurt, it was that I had not 
succeeded in making you think me worthy 
your confidence." 

** Anything in the world that you can 
point out," said Paul, earnestly, "I will try 
to do. Can I say fairer?" 

** I wish you could not, in that colloca- 
tion,'* said the priest, " for it is particularly 
bad English. Never mind my saying that 
kind of thing," he added, laughing, " it is 
my way. Well, I am glad that you have 
so much confidence in my wish to serve 
you. And now answer a question or two 
which bear upon the business, though you 
may not see that they do. You are still, 
I believe, in the office of Molesworth and 
Penkridge?" 

" H. and P. have still that honour," said 
Paul. 

**But if I understood Carlyon aright, 
you do not attend much to business; in 
fact, you do not know much about it?" 

" It was very good of him to say that," 
said Paul, angrily. " If I give my mind 
to work, I rather believe I can master it as 
well as some other people who think them- 
selves deuced clever, but who don't make 
as many liits as they fancy, I can tell them. 
Why, it was only last Monday I went down 
the Lane and attended a summons before 
old Pollock," (Mr. Chequerbent adopted 
the graceful form in which the junior mem- 
bers of a profession like to allude to its 
heads), " and I smashed Fossel and Pobb's 
managing man; smashed him utterly. 
Sir, and had it all my own way. Pollock 
himself told him he hadn't a leg to stand 
on." 



•* Take my advice, and give your mind 
to work for the present," said Heywood, 
impressively ; " and it is possible that your 
rival may be reduced to the condition de> 
scribed by the Lord Chief Baron." 

"As I said," responded Paul, "you 
have only to give me an agenda^ as we call 
it, and I will be all obedience." For he 
had rapidly acquired a great and vague 
reverence of Hejrwood; and this had 
been increased since Paul had learned 
that he was a Catholic priest. He had 
some notion, I think, that the thunders of 
the Vatican, of which he had heard, but 
had a somewhat indefinite idea, were 
about to be set rolling for his especial be- 
nefit. 

" Then I gather that you do attend 
to business," said the priest. "Are you 
much in communication with your em- 
ployer ?" 

" The old Mole ? Well, no, not more 
than I can help," said Paul, " for he is a 
cantankerous kind of party, and thinks, 
like Sir Peter Teazle, that it is a wicked 
world, and the fewer people we praise the 
better." 

"And you like to be praised?" asked 
the priest, looking full into Paul's face. 

**One likes to be appreciated, at any 
rate," said Paul ; " and it is not in the old 
Mole's way to say much that is pleasant. 
But I know all that he is about, because 
I copy a good many of the entries out of 
his attendance-book into the bills of costs.'* 

" Ah !" said Heywood, " do I under- 
stand that term rightly ? The attendance- 
book is the record of what is done for 
clients." 

"Not quite that," said Paul, delighted to 
be able to impart some information. " It 
is the book in which Molesworth puts down, 
every day, a note as to whom he has seen, 
what letters he has written, and so forth, to 
be charged against the client." 

" But he would put down nothing that 
all the establishment might not read, I 
suppose ?" said Heywood, carelessly. 

" Why," said Paul, " in strictness he 
ought not ; and his course is decidedly ir- 
regular and dangerous, as I often tell him. 
But he has a habit of making notes of ex- 
planations, and reasons, and things to be 
remembered in future, which, of course, do 
not go into the bills — I should rather say 
not, or some people's weak minds would be 
astonished — but there they are. However, 
he has some sense, and he is very particular 
about having this book brought back to him 
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the moment we have done with it ; and the 
old ones he keeps locked up." 

" Ah, in tin boxes with staring labels. I 
know them. " 

" Yes : but the box in question is kept 
locked up in our stsong room,** said Paul. 

" Oh," said the priest, unconcernedly ; 
" then I suppose there would be a diflScolty 
in your looking back to any particular en- 
try in one of these books ?" 

"A difficulty? Well, yes,'* said Paul, 
" because it would seem queer for me to 
be looking into a box like that. The other 
clerks might make observations; and I 
have more than one enemy who might take 
an opportunity of mentioning it to Moles- 
worth." 

*' Garlyon*s ingenuity, I suppose, would not 
have been so soon at fault,** said Heywood. 

** When I say that I do not see," said 
Paul, immediately brought up to the collar 
by this reminder, " I mean that I do not 
see at the moment. Of course the thing 
can be done.** 

" Well," said Heywood, « it is very de- 
sirable for your interests, as well as those 
of a certain young lady, that I should see 
a record of aome transactions that took 
place in the course of a period which I can 
point out ; and if Mr. Molesworth has given 
any of these notes, and explanations, and 
reasons, so much the better." 

" And you desire me to copy them oat 
fbr you ?" said Paul. 

" I had no idea of asking you to under- 
take that labour," said Heywood. "My 
notion was that if I could see them — an 
hour would answer my purpose—the object 
would be gained." 

" You want me," said Paul, slowly and 
dubiously, " to get a book out of M. and 
P.*s strong room, and bring it to you to 
look at?'* 

« Do not put it in that way, if you 
please, Mr. Ghequerbent," said the priest, 
with a show of displeasure. **I do not 
toant it ; I have no concern in the matter. 
I supposed myself to be endeavouring to 
serve you ; and if you think that I am 
not qualified to do so, pray let us drop the 
subject. It is not to be expected that I 
should feel more strongly for Miss Living- 
stone than a gentleman does who professes 
to love her.*' 

" Don't be displeased," said Paul, " but 
just consider my position. You see I am, 
as an articled clerk, a sort of confidential 
man; and the thing is rather a queer one 
to do." 



"Don't do it," said Heywood, "and 
there's an end. Only, as you have, very 
properly, and I may say, in a way which 
increases my respect for your intellect, re- 
ferred to your relation with your «nployer,, 
I may remind you that you are bound to 
take a large view of your responsibilities. 
Bemember that in attaching yourself to 
Mr. Molesworth, you merely complied witii 
one of the forms necessary to bring you 
into that great system of equity which is 
represented by law ; and that you are in 
effect a minister of justice. How far yoa 
have a right, simply from private feeling 
towards Mr. Molesworth, to abstain from 
taij course which will promote the justice 
you have bound yourself to forward, is t 
matter for your own connderation.** 

This piece of sophistry was exactly cal> 
culated to please Paul, '«dio immediately 
looked profound, and tried to catch the 
tone of the other. 

" That, I allow," said Paul, " is a view 
to which I have not, perhaps, given tat' 
ficient attention. Yes," he continued, "I 
am prepared to admit that there is nmdi 
in what you say, and certainly I am not 
the person to shrink fit>m respcmsibility. 
You feel certain that the interests of lOsr 
Livingstone are involved in the course yoa 
propose?" 

*' Most certainly," said Heywood. 

"Then by Jove it's done. Sir," said 
Paul, relai>sing into colloquiality. 

" Perhaps I had better not ask how yoa 
mean to manage," said Hesrwood. 

" Just so," said Paul. " Leave it to me. 
But I should like Angela to know that I 
am engaged in trying to serve her." 

" If you will accept my advice, you will 
abstain from saying anything to her, or 
to anybody else, until ttte service is ac- 
complished. Bemember women seldom give 
you credit for your intentions if yon £ul. 
Success is a woman*s idol." 

" But I shall not frdl. And now — ^wfao 
is the party whose business I am to refier 
to?" 

" It seems to me," said the priest, **that 
it may be convenient and ev^i advan^ 
tageous hereafter, should you be unable to 
charge yourself with having, to your know- 
ledge, given any informatioa on the subject. 
There may be no reason for such fore- 
thought, but you are a shrewd, keen-sighted 
man, and need not to be told that a good 
player never throws away a chance." 

" Quite right," said Paul. " You are the 
i sort of person with whom I like to work. 
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But how the deuce can I get you the in- 
formation, without knowing that I have 
done it?** 

** If yon bring me the book containing the 
Tec<Mrd of Mr. !BIolesworth*s business trans- 
actions during last year, that will do. I 
Shan easily find out what I want to know, 
and you will hereafter be able to say with 
a safe conscience that you never heard the 
name of the i>ersons in question firom my 
Ups.'* 

'* It shall be done, and to-night,** said Paul. 

" To-night!" said the priest to himself; 

" I thought that was his idea. So be it,'* 

he added. " What, are you going ? Take 

some Cognac before you go.*' 

'* Some time after ten to-night expect 
me,** said Paul, •* and thanks for your hos- 
pitaUty.** 

" The vow of my order,** said the priest, 
crossing his arms with mock gravity. 

That day Mr. Chequerbent went to his 
business in a curious state of mind; and the 
peoiiliar locality of the office seemed to 
wear a new phase for him. He held a 
different relation with his principal to that 
Which he had previously borne. Probably, 
although his intellect was none of the 
strongest, and although the loss of the 
fiunilty of reasoning accurately often ac- 
companies the loss of the habit of self-con- 
trol, he could not entirely close his eyes to 
the fact, that he had engaged to do a wrong 
thing — at all events, a thing that required 
a great deal of justification, and one which 
it would not do to describe baldly, and in the 
terms by which cold third parties would 
characterise it. Strictly speaking, he was 
going to avail himself of his situation, in 
<M*der to place some of his employers' secrets 
in the possession of a stranger. So depicted, 
the act looked very much like a piece of 
rascality, and so, had our PanPs mind 
been in a healthy state, he would have 
viewed it. But he had always been very 
self-indulgent, very reckless and shifty, and 
of late he had been soured by the inevitable 
consequences of his follies, and was dis- 
posed, instead of taking advantage of the 
lesson, to regard society as his enemy, and 
to look at Its regulations with some con- 
tempt. Clearly the orthodox theory, which 
apprises us that all our misfortunes are for 
our good, had not yet been vindicated in 
Paul*8 case — ^he was decidedly the worse 
for what he had undergone. 

As it happened, too, he was very late at 
the office on a day when Mr. Molesworth 
and wanted him. For a fortnight, they 



had never spoken, but this morning chance 
induced Molesworth to inquire four or five 
times for Mr. Chequerbent, and to be as 
often apprised that he had not yet arrived. 
When Paul did show himself, Mr. Moles- 
worth's observations were not of a pleasing 
character, and his sarcastic recommendation 
to Paul to look out for some other vocation, 
for he would never be worth a farthing as 
a lawyer, did not tend to diminish Mr. 
Chequerbent's animosity against his em- 
ployer. 

" A dishonest old humbug,** he observed, 
on departing. " He can say that to me 
now, having sacked my three hundred 
guineas premium. I suppose he would not 
return any of that, as compensation for not 
qualifying me for my profession. Eh? OI 
Of course. That did not occur to the 
ancient miscreant.** And going to his 
desk, he recorded a vow of vengeance in 
his pocket-book, and felt calmer after that 
amiaUe entry. 

The day went very slowly— dragging 
itself past rather than passing — but at 
length six o'clock arrived — and the various 
clerks departed, as did their employer. 
Paul had been considering different plans 
for effecting his object, and that upon 
which he had decided was to return late, 
under pretext of wanting some papers left 
in his desk, and so to make his way to the 
strong room in which Molesworth kept the 
box containing the book desired by Hey- 
wood. The offices of Messrs. Molesworth 
and Penkridge were in the rear of the 
house, which looked upon the street, and 
there was a side door, through which in> 
ferior clients, clerks, and others were ad* 
mitted during the day. But the more 
aiistrocratic employers of the firm were re 
ceived by a porter at the door of the house 
itself. On the departure of the clerks the 
side door was barred and Ixdted, and the 
only access to the office was through the 
house. Paul's first idea was to linger last, 
and then to achieve his purpose, but he 
was so much in the habit of anticipating the 
hour of leaving, and, like Charles Lamb, 
of atoning for coming late by going away 
early, that he feared to excite suspicion 
by departing from his practice. So he went 
away as usual, rather before than after the 
others. It was unlucky for him that he did so. 
Paul got rid of the next three hours as 
best he might ; he went to dine, but had no 
appetite for dinner, and rather eschewed 
liquids, from a certain sense that he might 
require all his self-possession. And he was 
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Selwyn, hnmoiiring his Lordship^s irregu 
lar suggestion. 

" And what's the * Conrt Circular' for, if 
it does not tell lies to suit a Minister's con- 
venience?" said the Earl. "Tell yonng 
Garlyon to send the proper paragraph. By 
the way, how does young Carlyon please 
yon? Are yon grateful for my recom- 
mendation ?" 

" He is a very good secretary," said Sel- 
wyn ; ** 1 was thinking of proposing some- 
thing more p^maneut to him." 

"What, give him up, if he suits you?" 
said Lord Bookbury. 

** Well, in the first place, it is fair to a 
clever man to give him a lift — in the se- 
cond, I think he can be made useM — in the 
third, he is your proUgi — and in the fourth 
—no, I don't know that I have a fourth at 
present." 

** Tes, yon have," said the Earl, signifi- 
cantly. 

** Then include the fourth," said Selwyn, 
with composure, "and tell me on all ac- 
counts why I should not do as I propose." 

** In the fourth place," said Lord Book- 
bury, ** Mr. Carlyon is a good deal at the 
Hotel Forester, Park Street. That's the 
way yon treat the public, giving three weak 
reasons for your conduct, instead of one 
strong one, and that's why the intelligent 
public regards you as a red-taper. That 
woman will have you, Frank Selwyn — ^you 
had better strike while you can do it peace- 
fiilly. Let me convey your proposal to her, 
and you marry her when the House rises." 

Selwyn looked defiant and rock-like, and 
not at all as a man who meant to let him- 
s^ be married against his will ; and then 
he w^it on with his letters. 

" But Carlyon is too much a man of this 
world to let himself be made in the slight- 
est degree usefld to Aer," said the Earl, in- 
quiringly. 

Selwyn paused for a minute, and then he 
said, growing irate at the refiection, 

" She has the perseverance of the arch- 
enemy, Bookbury. I need not say that 
Bernard could by no possibility commit 
such a UHse as to be supposed to have a 
suspicion of what is going on, but I am cer- 
tain that desiate himself tiiat woman has 
got a h4^d upon him, and finds out where I 
go, and where her notes will reach me. I 
believe that he would be eager to be released 
fh>m knowing anything about me." 

" I know the hold, if that's all," said the 
Earl. " The young gentleman has a vir- 
tuous passion for a Popish beauty, and the 



Forester knows something which would 
make mischief. I do not wish to iigme 
your secretary with you, but he has rather 
a susceptible nature : so far as I see, the 
chief fault in his character." 

" Ton naturally regard that with great 
aversion," said S^wyn. 

" Do you mean that I am susceptible?^ 
said the Earl. " No, Sir. Early in life I 
learned to estimate our natural enemies at 
their right value ; and if I have ever done 
absurd things in regard to womoi, it has 
been with my eyes quite as wide open as 
those which I set staring at me.** 

** I cannot discuss such a matter in soch 
a tone," said Selwyn. ** You know my 
opinions. I am sorry, too, to hear what 
you tell me ; for, though it is a bad plan to 
get to care whether you are served by one 
clerk or by another, so that you are served 
well, I was disposed to take a personal in- 
terest in young Carlyon." 

" As I said, I would not willingly iiD'iiie 
him," said the Earl. " I sent him to you 
because I liked him ; and I like him ^ilL 
But I should not think of concealing any- 
thing from you, Frank, and the fact is that 
this young gentleman's heart seems to be 
extraordinarily large. He first secures the 
affections of a sweet little girl in the country, 
one whbm I quite loved as a daughter ; and 
her he has thrown over for this Boman 
Catholic lady, with whom I b^eve he is 
seriously entangled — not so much so, how- 
ever, as to prevent his forming a theatrical 
licmon^ for you give him so little work to 
do that he has time to write plays. And 
fourthly, as you would say, there is a little 
matter in Mrs. Forester's keeping, of which, 
I dare say, he would be very sorry the Ma- 
donna should hear. Finally, I was yester- 
day apprised by a Catholic priest — such a 
clever fellow, Frank, I must make yoa 
know him — ^that Mr. Carlyon has oUier 
aspirations, in a quarter in which I have 
some interest." 

" Ton have taken a good deal of pains to 
marshal the case against your late proUgi!* 
said Mr. Selwyn, coolly. " Either he has 
given you some grave offence, or the diflfer- 
ence in your positions makes it amusing 
that you should be so much interested in the 
love affairs of this young fellow." 

The Earl winced for a second ; for the 
instinct of the scrupulous and highly-bred 
Selwyn had prompted the retort, to which 
Lord Bookbury (whose tact had been 
somewhat coarsened by a life of assumed 
irresponsibility to one world or the other) 
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Ind assurftdlj laid himself open. But he 
laughed. 

** I see I rnnst tell y<m frankly,** said the 
Carl, ** what I rather supposed you would 
bare gattiered. Yon spoke of promoting 
this young man, and of giving him an inde- 
X>endent position.** 

** I said that I thought him an able young 
man, and one likely to be a useAil public 
aorrant, and although it is difficult in an 
<^loe like this always to do and to say ex- 
aistly what one wishes — ** 

** As when Town Clerks are deluded into 
beliefe,** said the Earl. 

**As when Town Clerks delude them- 
selves into belief^,** said Mr. Selwyn, c<m- 
tinning in the same composed tone, ** still, 
where there is no reason against at once 
rewarding a useAil man, and securing his 
services to one*s department, I should regret 
xnj fkiling to do so.'* 

The Eaii was growing wickedly irritable, 
but he had known Francis Selwyn for years, 
and was well aware that against that 
hxagbty and self-collected Evangelical the 
ttonn of his lordly wrath would have about 
as much influence as the dashing of a shower 
against the doable windows of his apart- 
ment. 

** Confound you,'* said the Earl, " when 
yon get upon the high Clapham ropes, there 
is no talking to you. Will you listen to 
this ? Do you know, that a very interest- 
ing event has recently taken place in my 
family?" 

** I do not go to the theatres," said Sel- 
wyn, a little maliciously, **but somebody 
told me that an actress had been discovered, 
and—** 

" And why,*' said the Earl, •• did not you 
write and congratulate me?" 

** Because I supposed that I understood it," 
said Mr. Selwyn, gravely. "You know 
that I can look at such subjects in one way 
only, and that you will be annoyed if we 
continue the conversation." 

** By George ! I should like to know what 
you thought it meant, Master Frank," re- 
torted the Earl. '* Just as a matter of cu- 
riosity, now ? For, to do you religious men 
justice, if one does allow you the slightest 
excuse for supposing anything improper, 
you do give your righteous imaginations 
the rein with a vengeance, and beat tu all 
to nothing." 

** I thought that I saw evidence that me- 
lancholy wickedness was in course of ac- 
tion," said Selwyn, gravely, *' but I did not 
desire to follow out its details in thought, nor 



do I now desire to discuss them. You are a 
highly intellectual man,Bookbury, and you 
know all that there is to say on such 
affairs, and what is believed by myself and 
others as to their end." 

** £ will say that you seldom talk cant to 
me, Frank, and you will admit that, in re- 
turn, I seldom vex your soul with observa- 
tions that you do not like to hear. But I 
must tell you that, on the present occasion, 
you have made a marvellous mistake. You 
heard that a young lady was to leave the 
stage, and that I — ** 

" I believe,** said Selwyn, with displea- 
sure at the subject being pursued, ** that it 
is not the first time that a miserable young 
woman has left her miserable ^ofession at 
your suggestion. A time may probably 
come when you will think of these things 
with less levity. Meantime, let us av<rid 
the discussion." 

" As I supposed," cried the Earl, tri- 
umphantly, and applauding with his cane. 
** Bravo, Clapham ! Bravo, Exeter Hall ! 
Trust you for putting the very worst pos- 
sible interpretation upon everything. This 
time, however, my dear Selwyn, you are 
quite wrong. I do not mean to say that I 
am quite free from blame in the affair, see- 
ing that I neglected the young lady in 
question for many years during which I 
ought to have watched over her. But I 
have at last come forth as a father should 
do, and claimed my child. No, you need 
not look so doubtfully, or take up Debrett 
in that manner — you will not find her 
name mentioned there.** 

**Nor her mother's, I imagine,** said 
Selwyn. 

"Possibly not," said Lord Bookbury, 
gravely. '* I was abroad when we were 
married, and the editor's circular requesting 
the latest corrections did not reach me.*' 

" We need not play with the poor girl's 
misfortune," said the Minister, evidently 
regarding this last speech as a mystification. 

** Thank you," said Lord Rookbury, " but 
bad as I may be, I cannot see that it is ex- 
actly a misfortune for a young lady to be 
called my daughter. In a word, Selwyn, 
this girl, of whom you have heard, is my 
child, in lawful wedlock, and though, for 
reasons which I will explain to you, I de- 
sire to postpone my public recognition of 
her at present, her avenir will be a very 
happy one." 

*• In some way," said the Minister, " you 
were going to connect her name with tiiat 
of my Secretary. I do not desire to inquire 
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into any family arrangements, but what 
are you leading up to ?" 

" To what I started with. I want you 
to delay giving Carlyon his place." 

" Are you going to marry the young lady to 
Bernard Carlyon ?" asked Selwyn, quickly. 

•* No, no," said the Earl, thrown off his 
guard for a moment by the statesman's 
sudden question. If he had seen its intent, 
he would assuredly have lied. 

"In that case," said Selwyn, "I could 
easily have understood that you might de- 
sire to make your own provision for him, 
or to test his disinterestedness, or fifty 
things. But if the young people are no- 
thing to one another, I do not see how her 
position affects his." 

" You will have chapter and verse for 
everything, Selwyn. Did I not tell you 
that a Catholic priest gave me some in- 
formation yesterday, which concerned a 
person in whom I am interested ?** 

" I do not believe, as a rule, everything 
Boman Catholic priests say," said Selwyn 
(with Protestant emphasis on the localizing 
word), " nor, I imagine, do you. But you 
insist on being mysterious, and yet you ask 
me to do what I feel would be unjust. Do you 
mean that the giving young Carlyon this 
berth will embolden him to make advances 
towards Miss — ^Miss — " 

" Towards Lady Anna Eookton," said 
the Earl, angrily. "After what I have 
said, you can have no doubt as to her name. 
And you have rightly guessed the reason 
why I wish Mr. Carlyon retained for the 
present in his situation of Secretary." 

ne lied this time, that good-for-nothing 
old Earl, for he knew that had he given 
the real reason — you shall hear it one of 
these days — Selwyn would have cut the in- 
terview very short. But he felt that he 
had failed in obtaining his object, and was 
not at all surprised to hear Selwyn say, 

"Upon my word, Eookbury, I do not 
think that is reason enough for doing Car- 
lyon an iiyustice. Let him offer for your 
daughter, if he likes. You can refuse him, 
you know ; .though, upon my word, I do 
not know that I should. I shall give him 
his place, I think." 

And the first deputation was announced, 
and Lord Kookbury departed in a great rage. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

LEB WAY. 

The Minister was as good as his word, 
and Bernard Carlyon had the satisfaction 



of apprising Lilian, about a week after tb6 
conversation between Selwyn and the "Ewi, 
that he had received a permanent appoint- 
ment, which was already yaluable, and 
which would, in due oflScial course, be ex- 
changed for something better. He had abo 
the internal comfort of reflecting that he 
owed this entirely to his own exertiims in 
the trial-sphere into which he had been 
introduced by Lord Bookbury ; for Selwyn, 
in the upright discharge of his duty, deem- 
ed it right to apprise Carlyon that his 
former patron had conceiyed a dislike to 
him, and that his advancement was by no 
means to be an additional item in his debt 
of gratitude to the Earl. 

Selwyn, who regarded Carlyon with con- 
siderable interest, did not hesitate to add a 
few words, rather of hint than of remon- 
strance, and based upon the story whieb 
the Earl had compiled, touching Bernard^ 
susceptibility to feminine attraction. The 
Minister did not give much credence to the 
tale, as presented to him, being well aware 
of his noble friend's talent for defamati<Hi, 
but on the supposition that where there 
was so much smoke of scandal there might 
be some fire of fact, he good-naturedlj 
counselled Bernard to increase his chance 
of winning one of the prizes of life by con- 
centrating his attentions. He refused to 
say more, but parted very kindly with Car- 
lyon, and adding a hope that though their 
connexion ended, their acquaintanceship 
might not do so ; and Carlyon, on his side, 
expressed a regret, which was sincere, at 
resigning the employment which had brought 
him into constant and confidential inter- 
course with the high-minded and intellectual 
statesman. 

Despite what Selwyn had told him, Ber- 
nard determined to call upon the Earl, and 
make formal acknowledgment that his 
promotion had grown out of the introduc- 
tion originally given him by Lord Eook- 
bury. The Earl received him with much 
cordiality, having, in the interim between 
that time and his talk with Selwyn, got 
over, not only the rage in which we Irfl 
him, but at least a dozen succeeding burste 
of wrath, and having also arrived at the 
conclusion, that as his evangelical friend 
would infallibly do what he had promised, 
there was no use in contesting the matter 
further. So his Lordship assured Carlyon 
that he had never entertained any doubt of 
his rising as soon as his talents should become 
appreciated, and that he, the Earl, had 
therefore abstained from urging upon the 
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MSnister to attend to Bernard's interests, 
feeling that it would be more gratifying to 
the latter to know that he was the architect 
of his own fortunes. In fact, therefore, 
the Earl said, Bernard really owed him 
no thanks for his advancement, a state- 
ment to which the newly-appointed Secre- 
taiy to the Salvages and Contingencies 
Office gave ready credence. 

Lord Rookbury then began, more suOt to 
diflcuss the doings of the Wilmslows, and 
others with whom they were both ac- 
quainted. Bernard had for some time heard 
nothing of the Aspen Court family, the 
young ladies having ceased to send him 
those united literary efforts of which we 
saw a specimen in other days, and he was 
interested in hearing how the curious mS- 
fUige which he had helped to arrange was 
proceeding. Lord Rookbury was as frank 
as usual when speaking of other people's 
affidrs. Mr. Wilmslow was, he said, as 
great a blockhead as ever, but his vices 
were taking a more sullen and selfish cha- 
ncter — he drank hard, and squandered 
away a good deal of money at billiards and 
ether amusements. 

** But where does he get the money, and 
where does he find the players?" asked 
Garlyon, remembering that Molesworth was 
not likely to supply the former very libe- 
rally, and that Aspen Court was at a most 
inconvenient distance from the nearest pro- 
Thicial town where anything like Henry 
Wilmslow's set could be found. 

•* Well, I have been fool enough to lend 
him a good deal of money," said the Earl, 
** and he has bought a horse, and rides off 
to Bristol and other places, and relieves his 
amiable family of his society until he gets 
cleaned out." 

** I hope he duly appreciates your singular 
kindness," said Carlyon, who was hardly 
entitled to put, point blank, the question, 
why Lord Bookbury threw away his coin so 
absurdly. Of course, however, the Earl 
knew what he meant, and told him so. 

** Suppose," said Lord Bookbury, ** that 
I do it to annoy Mrs. Wilmslow, who hates 
me. Or suppose tbte I am a better Chris- 
tian than that, and try to render good for 
evil, by alluring Henry Wilmslow to leave 
his wife and children to their own quiet 
avocations, instead of worrying them with 
his vile ill-temper and viler good temper. 
Or suppose that he has assured his life in 
my favour, and I want him to break his 
neck that I may get my money." 

** The last supposition is not impoMtble," 



said Bernard, not over-pleased with the 
Earl's tone of banter, and desirous to throw 
in a shot in return. 

" No," said Lord Bookbury ; " but it is not 
the right one after all. Tou know that I 
did myself the honour of proposing to Miss 
Wilmslow." 

" Tour Lordship intimated, one evening, 
that you had done so." 

" Safe man. But your own special con- 
fidante, Mrs. Wilmslow, told you so herself, 
and mightily deplored that such a wicked 
person as I am should have taken such a 
liberty." 

" You were pleased to follow it up by a 
greater one, my Lord," said Bernard, 
" which cost me some hard riding.'; 

" Surely you do not grudge the trouble 
which made you such a hero in the eyes of 
the Aspen Court ladies. That galloping up 
and delivering them f^om the rabble they 
consider the most magnificent feat ever 
heard of. I think little Amy has made a 
ballad, in which you are compared to St. 
George overthrowing the dragon, the ba- 
lance of glory being rather in your favour. 
By the way, you threatened the ringleader 
in that brutality with your vengeance and 
my own, united, and told him he should be 
ruined and transported." 

" I dare say I did," said Carlyon, " for I 
was in a recUess rage." 

"But you ought always to keep your 
promises to the humbler classes," said the 
Earl. " It is a duty we owe them to set an 
example of adherence to truth. As you 
promised in my name, I considered that I 
was bound to see that your engagement was 
fulfilled, and the excitable toll-barrister is 
at present under sentence of transportation.** 

" He was a great ruffian, certainly," said 
Bernard, "but after the chastisement I in- 
fiicted, I meant to have done with him." 

*' Never do things by halves. As soon as 
I heard the story, I set a lawyer to work — 
not my solicitor, of course ; he goes to church, 
and speaks at missionary meetings — ^but a 
struggling fellow with a tainted name, whose 
devotion to a titled client would make him 
stick at nothing. I did not ask any ques- 
tions, but I fkncy that certain publicans, 
who naturally loved our friend for selling 
liquor without a licence, were interested in 
inquiring among their clients into his de- 
fects ; and if I say that a very abusive ex- 
ciseman was set upon him, and that he was 
incensed into a savage onslaught upon a 
queen's officer, I fkncy I am only tracing 
some of the fteps by which Mr. Attorney 
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Sliver earned his gaerdon. Yon may be 
vore tiiat, on the trial, evidence of the gen- 
tleman's general amial^ity was not want- 
ing, and it so happened that I dined in the 
company of the Judge who tried him, and 
Incidentally brought out the anecdote of his 
behaviour to the Hiss Wilmslows. His 
Lordship, of course, could have no judicial 
knowledge of this fact, but he happens to 
have daughters whom he worships, and I 
fear poor Bowmudge was no better off for 
his judge's recollection of my improving 
oonversation over night. So I have saved 
your credit. However, to speak of plea- 
santer people, why don^t you ask after the 
fiunily ? or do you hear so regularly that 
you have no need of any information ?" 

** I have heard nothing fh>m Aspen Court 
for a long time,** said Bernard. 
, ** Theseus has abandoned the Ariadnes of 
Aspen, eh?" returned Lord Rookbury. 
*i Still you will be glad to know that, despite 
your desertion, two of the three young ladies 
are as well, and look as well as ever. But 
as for the third" — and the Earl spoke more 
gravely. 

" Kate?" said Cariyon, involuntarily. 

** Kate is the second." said Lord Rook- 
bury, composedly. "You know best why 
you should instinctively suppose that Kate 
had suffered." 

Cariyon did know best, but he did not 
know what to say, and the Earl did not 
help him. After a pause, Bernard said, 

** I hope nothing is seriously the matter 
with poor little Amy." 

" I fear," said Lord Rookbury, " that the 
poor child is not long for this world." 

*• What I Amy," exclaimed Bernard, 
much shocked. *" That sunshiny little face !" 
He stopped to hear more. 

** A cloud has come over that sunshine," 
said the Earl, in atone of real feeling, " and 
I doubt whether a darker shadow be not 
approaching faster than is believed at Aspen 
Court. I have seen some sad business in 
my time, Cariyon," he continued, "and 
there is not much that I need a physician 
should tell me. But a physician will have 
to tell a cruel story to poor dear Mrs. Wilms- 
low before long." 

•• It will kill Aer," said Cariyon, in a low 
voice. " She is the best mother in the 
world, and is devoted to all the girls, but 
little Amy she idolises." 

" And I will tell you why," said Lord 
Rookbury, once more speaking in the calm 
yoice of one who analyses a subject, but 
^thout sympathy. ** That chUd was bom 



just as the dream that Henry Wilmdov 
was anything but a selfish profligate caine 
to an end. Amy is the link between her 
mother's happiness and her desolation. Thit 
link is about to be broken, but Mrs. Wilnu- 
low has too strong a sense of duty to let ha 
heart break with the sorrow.** 

Cariyon listened with mnch surprise, ai 
Lord Rookbury uttered these sentences. 
Bernard had never heard him gire sOmudi 
proof that he could appreciate a woman^ 
natmre or her goodness. That eviloldnua, 
who had walked in his reckless way over 
the world's best gardens, he had, then, 
sometimes owned the beauty ci the flowen 
he had snatched and cast away. Ifore 
often, perhaps, than the younger man im^ 
gined. 

'* I believe that you are right,** said C»> 
lyon, who had always done justtoe to tiM 
noble nature of Jane Wilmslow. *I be* 
lieve that you are right,** he repeated. 
" She will live for her other cbildr^i. Whirt 
is it that has fastened upon poor Amy?" 
Tears came to his eyes as he sp(^e, ftr, 
world-worn and ambitions as be was. tiben 
was a place in Bernard's heart for 8(»neiviio 
were neither, and he had kept little Amy 
there. 

" It is, as you will have supposed, con- 
sumption," said the Eari. ** But it is moit 
probable that she would have strengthoied, 
and have mastered the disease, but fort 
fatal shock which you vrill well remonber, 
and which, prostrating her, left herhdplea 
too long to give hope that she could again 
resist the old enemy." 

" The fnght—the skeleton— the day she 
first entered Aspen Court,** said Carlyoa, 
the scene recurring to him with painfbl dis* 
tinctness. 

" Ay, the fireak of that mad dergyntm 
has struck down Amy Wilmslow," said the 
Earl. " I believe," he added, savagely, ** titat 
one has the consolation of knowing tiiat do 
curse one could devise comes up to what hs 
suffers already, or it would be a sin to spttk 
of him without an execration.'** 

*• He is irresponsible,** said Cariyon, with 
a pitying recollection of Eustace Trevelyaa, 
and it may be, softened by another reeol* 
lection — that he had met him in the society 
of Lilian. 

" Nobody is irresponsible. Sir,** said the 
Earl, relapsing into one of his wayward 
fits. " Amy will die, and that man will hare 
killed her, and I wish it were left to n» 
to settle whether his starting and whimpo^ 
ing should save his neck firom the gallows." 
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Carljron did not deem this outlNreak worth 
m reply, and Lord Bookbiuy, incensed, 
saended matters with another. 

** Or, if he is irresponsible," said the Earl, 
** his responsibility must be transferred to 
somebody else. There are a priest and a 
xdece, I understand, who have charge of 
liim. Where were they, when he was de- 
Tising that infamous jest ? The death of 
2M)or Amy is chargeable upon the heads of 
that priest and of the girl." 

*' Tou talk atrocious folly, and you know 
it. Lord Rookbury," said Carlyon, with his 
ISBkpe in a flame at this reference to Lilian. 
-^ It would be even more reasonable to lay 
ihe poor child's fate to your ungentlemanly 
conduct in detaining her and her sisters at 
Bookton, and exposing them to the ruffian- 
Jam you were boasting you had punished." 

It was, we know, one of this strange old 
sum's characteristics, that in the midst of 
«ne of his vilest tempers he could be sud- 
denly brought to his senses, if the individual 
wfacHn he assailed confronted him with an 
audacity like his own. It was not that he 
was in the slightest degree cowed, but he 
liked to see self-assertion. His tone imme- 
diately altered. 

" I should be very, very sorry to think 
80, Bernard. The detaining them at my 
house was a whim, but it did no more than 
a rainy evening would have done, and on 
the whole, I believe they were more amused 
than annoyed." 

'* The mother regarded the affair diffe- 
rently," said Bernard, indignantly. 

** And under what impression she did so, 
you know best," retorted Lord Rookbury. 
** I am indebted to you for having led Mrs. 
Wilmslow to believe that I had invited her 
daughter to a house where somebody's pre- 
sence, implied contamination, you being 
well aware, not only that I am incapable of 
such an outrage upon ordinary decency — 
(I don't speak of morals, I have no morals, 
»nd never pretended to any) — ^but you, 
I say, knowing perfectly well that the only 
I>erson, not a menial, living at Rookton 
Woods, was little Lurline, whom, moreover, 
I took especial care that they should not 

AAA " 

" Tour Lordship utterly mistakes and 
misstates the case," said Bernard. " I 
never exchanged a word with Mrs. Wilms- 
low on such a subject as your domestic 
arrangements, until the day when I learned 
that the young ladies were at Rookton, 
and then it was only to allay her feelings 
by the positive assurance, that I believed 



the little girl yon speak of to be the only 
lady in the place.** 

'* By Jove, I believed it was you who had 
told her of all sorts of horrors," said the 
Earl, dropping into a familiar conversational 
tone. '* To be sure, I ought to have thought 
better of you, and a great deal worse of 
somebody else. Of course it was that vul- 
gar hound Wilmslow, who must have filled 
his wife's head with such trash." 

" I never supposed Mr. Wilmslow capable 
of much invention," said Bernard, coldly. 

" Nor I," said the Earl, laugWng. " Of 
course, I may have amused myself by tell- 
ing him any rubbish that came into my 
head, but it was foolish in him to believe it, 
and ungentlemanlike to repeat it." 

" We were speaking of a graver matter," 
said Carlyon. " Setting aside whatever has 
interrupted us, may I ask your Lordship 
whether a medical man is in attendance at 
Aspen Court?" 

"No," said Lord Rookbury, "for Mrs. 
Wilmslow does not see the danger— or else 
will not bring herself to believe that she 
sees it. Of course, a stranger could hardly 
advise it. Indeed, hardened as I am to 
most other people's troubles, I would sooner 
suffer some personal hurt than undergo 
the task of breaking the matter to Amy's 
mother.** 

" Yet it ought to be done," said Bernard, 
musingly. " And then, if there should be 
a chance of saving her, and we throw that 
chance away — " 

" I have thought of that," said the Earl. 
" But I tell you frankly, Bernard, that I 
cannot and will not face that woman, who 
has been treated almost as badly in this 
world as ever created woman was, and tell 
her that another blow is to descend upon 
her. I don't mind a woman's crying, and 
clinging to one, and vowing that one's 
cruelty will kill her, and all that — I have 
seen too much of it — ^how easily it is got up, 
and how little it has to do with anything 
but her se^shness ; but I will not, at my 
time of life, willingly undergo the actual 
suffering of looking at the quietly borne 
agony, which I foresee will soon be read in 
Mrs. Wilmslow's face. D — ^n me if I can, 
or if I will^ then," said Lord Rookbury, 
with unusual emphasis. 

Bernard, we have seen, had little regard 
for his noble friend, and small belief in his 
sincerity ; but the tone and manner of Lord 
Rookbury made it impossible to doubt that 
for once he was giving utterance to his 
feelings. 

2 
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*' A friend of such a woman ought to 
make any sacrifice of liis own comfort for 
her sake," said Bernard. " After what your 
Lordship has said, I have made up my 
mind." 

V You propose to go to Aspen Court, and 
inform Mrs. Wilmslow of her child's danger. 
It would, no doubt, be doing, I will not say 
a kindness, but something higher. I say, 
unafTcctedly, Bernard, that I honour you 
for underte^ing this work. Will you take 
a suggestion from me ?" 

" Assuredly," said Carlyon. 

" Let the visit answer two purposes. 
Take do%vn with you a first-rate physician, 
but do not let him make his errand known 
until he has, imobsenred, examined the poor 
child, and until you have i>repared Mrs. 
Wilmslow. You are not in the highest fa- 
vour with Wilmslow himself." 

" I am happy to say I am not," said 
Bernard. 

" Exactly. But it is as well to avoid un- 
pleasantness. Wilmslow will obey any direc- 
tions from me as implicitly as the blockhead's 
nature will allow. I will desire him to be 
especially civil to you, and to your com- 
panion, who has come, by my desire, to 
look at Aspen Court, for reasons which 
Wilmslow will understand, or think he 
does. That will secure him perfect free- 
dom of action, and you can manage the 
rest. Does any particular name occur 
to you as that of the man you would take 
down?" 

•• I am rather intimate with Eockbrook," 
said Carlyon. " If he would go, he is the 
man." 

••rooh — ^we'U make his refusal impos- 
sible, said the Earl, opening a cabinet and 
taking out a cheque-book. " He is a first- 
xate fellow, and will do what any second- 
rate fellow would be afraid to do, namely, 
lend himself to the little deception without 
fear of compromising his dignity," 

The Earl wrote two cheques, one for a 
magnificent fee, and the other for a smaller 
amount. 

" That for Rockbrook," he said, shoAving 
the sum to Carlyon, " and this please to use 
for expenses. Nay," he said, earnestly, '* you 
vn\l confer a rerj great obligation upon me 
by letting me feel that, though too great 
a coward to do this myself, I have, in 
some degree, assisted you in doing it. 
Put it up, it is not worth a second word. 
I suppose that you can leave tOAvn to- 
morrow. Not before, because I think my 
letter to Wilmslow should precede you — it 



will prevent hia wife's being taken by 
surprise at your arrival. You hesitate as 
to that ? Pray be frank, I fear that you 
have some good reason." 

It is not necessaiy to trace the exact 
line of thought which traversed Bernard's 
brain. What he said was, 

** It just seems to me as possible that 
Mr. Wilmslow, regarding the proposed visit 
as one of business, might not keep the 
young ladies at home. I dont know 
whether they have made any acquaintance 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but — " 

" You are a very clever man, Bernard," 
said the Earl, ** and it is only my age that 
gives me the advantage over you. I have 
it, however, at that price, and I see what 
you mean, but will not say. The second 
Miss Wilmslow's pride has been roused by 
finding that, though she cares very much for 
you, your afiections are placed elsewhere, and 
you think that delicacy will scare her away 
when she hears that you are coming, and 
that she will take a sister with her. Now, 
my word for it, she will remiain and con- 
front you." 

" At all events," said Bemai'd, who was 
indisposed to prolong the discussion, "I 
am glad that yomr Lordship has clearer 
views on a certain x>oint than you had 
when I first visited Rookton Woods." 

" Not a bit clearer," said the Earl. " I 
told you then that the young lady's heart 
was yours — those were my words. I see 
no reason for retracting them. You may 
marry her now, if you like. It would 
please her mother — it would certainly please 
herself; and as for that blatant ass, who 
would be your esteemed father-in-law, he 
must do as I please. Only, if you do make 
the marriage, you must keep your wife ont 
of the Forester set, as I doubt whether 
Miss Kate and Polly Maynard would alto- 
gether fraternise, or sororise, or whatever 
the word is." 

" I admire the ease with which your 
Lordship turns from a grave subject to 
a light one," said Carlyon, " but I cannot 
just now imitate it, for I am sincerely 
grieved at what I have heard to-day. I 
will sec Rockbrook at once. I think I shall 
just be in time to catch him at St. Yitus's 
Hospital, where he visits." 

"I talk as others think," said the Eari. 
" My dear young friend, we should all go 
mad in one day if we gave anything the 
continuous attention which it is deemed de- 
corous to afiect in speech. Y^ou might as 
well try to keep the eye fixed for half an 
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iiour, as the brain, and lucky for us that it 
is so. Broach that theory to the students 
at St. Vitus's, and good-bye." 

But Carlyon recurred very often, during 
;the rest of that day, to the bright face and 
fearless eyes of poor little Amy, and 
thought sadly of her merry laugh being 
•bushed for ever. Some of us may have 
thrown our hearts open to a little fairy of 
the kind, and she has dwelt therein, saucily, 
4Uid as she pleased ; and one day we learn 
that our fairy has become an angel — per- 
haps one murmur may be forgiven us where 
•she is gone — but, most surely, those who 
*ave loved the child will forgive it in one 
another. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

OLD FRIENDS AGAIN. 

Most of the misfortunes of our lives are 
of our own making; an old truth, illus- 
trated in the position in which we left Mr. 
Paul Chequerbent at the close of the last 
chapter of his history. Without dwelling 
upon the undertaking in which he had en- 
gaged himself, and which was not likely 
under any circumstances to lead to an 
honourable or profitable result, so far as 
Paul was concerned, the very last steps 
which he had taken materially conduced to 
render his overthrow more disastrous than 
it would otherwise have been. 

He had closed the street-door of the 
house, and had thereby excluded the por- 
ter, Galton. And he had tied by the leg, 
to an armchair, the only other person in 
the place, except himself. His own pre- 
cautions, therefore, increased the chances 
against him, and when the creature that 
had occupied the strong-room dashed forth 
upon him and brought him to the ground, 
his situation became perilous in the ex- 
treme, and the recollection that he was be- 
yond all aid came upon him so powerfully 
•as, in combination with the fright, to de- 
prive him of consciousness. 

There were doubtless many very bad 
things in that lawyer's strong-room, but 
there was nothing quite so evil as Paul, in 
the few moments between his opening the 
•door and being thus prostrated, had, per- 
liaps, believed. Those who have done us 
the honour to read this narrative from the 
•commencement, and whose patience and 
forbearance will ere long be rewarded in a 
•marvellous manner, will remember our 
mentioning that Mr Mulesworth had a 



partner named Penkridge, who resided at 
Norwood, and there kept a menagerie, 
wherewith he frightened himself and his 
neighbours. Mr. Penkridge used to haunt 
the docks and other quarters where he was 
likely to pick up additions to his collec* 
tion, and used, of course, to be fearfully 
cheated by guileless sailors who had brought 
over the animals as pets, sailors who never 
made a voyage in their lives, and who 
bought for trilling prices, of country show- 
men, creatures for which the confiding 
Penkridge was happy to pay formidable 
sums. It was an edifying sight to see the 
mild, neat Mr. Penkridge seated upon one 
of the narrow hard boards which serve for 
seats in the hotels of Ratclifie Highway, 
and surrounded by four or five dirty, crafty, 
crimp-like fellows, the party listeningr- 
Penkridge all faith, the confederates with 
approval — to a clumsy yam touching the 
capture of the animal which the attorney 
was just then buying. Few of Mr. Penk- 
ridge's quadrupeds had, according to the 
sellers, killed less than six or seven men ; 
and the aggregate slaughter which the 
united menagerie must have committed 
among helpless natives and gallant officers 
in the Queen's and Company's service was 
frightftil. His last purchase, however — that 
of a striped hysena — bade fair, as we have 
seen, to deserve a ferocious reputation; 
though, as it happened, this had been, 
bought on the strength of its gentleness to 
its owner, the gentleman whom Paul had 
tied by the leg. Mr. Penkridge had pur- 
chased it too late in the day to receive it at 
Norwood, and a happy idea had suggested 
itself for its lodgment in the meantime. 
The keeper, under whose eye and short 
iron stick it was really docile, had been 
brought to the office, to be received for the 
night, and despatched with his interesting 
charge to Norwood in the morning, and the 
I porter conceived the notion that the strongs 
room would be a capital place of security 
I for the beast. Galton had shown much at- 
I tention to the plebeian Van Amburgh, and 
' had gone forth on hospitable thoughts in- 
' tent, when 3Ir. Chequerbent's ill-fortune led 
him to the door of the mansion. It is sad 
' to think, too, that Mr. Galton's kindness was 
' not well rewarded ; for on that person's re- 
: turning with the materials for supper, and 
finding the door, which he had left ajar, 
closed against him, he had no resource but 
knocking. In this he had to persevere for 
a long time in vain ; but at last the noise 
aroused the wild-beast man, who, starting 
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np, was brought to the ground, chair and 
all, by Paul's device. As soon as he could 
extricate himself, which process he assisted 
by a series of choice comminations, he 
blundered to the door, and opening it, he 
admitted the person whom he supposed to 
have played a practical Joke upon him, and 
with one well- delivered blow floored his 
astonished host. The two men wrangled 
tnd quarrelled for some time ; but at length 
the truth dawned upon them that a third 
party must have mingled in the business ; 
and search being made, Paul was found, to 
their great consternation, lying senseless 
in the distant office, the hysena, which had 
flkbandoned him after the first bite, crouch- 
ing on a shelf, amid old declarations and 
pleas, and other fangs of its relatives, " the 
fUrred law cats" of Babelais. Paid was 
removed to the porter's bed ; and as soon as 
the others had arranged the falsehood by 
which the porter's abandonment of his post 
was to be screened, a surgeon was fetched. 
Mr. Chequerbent was soon restored to con- 
sciousness ; but the wounds he had received 
were serious, and would probably, the doc- 
tor thought, be attended by violent inflam- 
mation. Quiet and constant care were pro- 
nounced absolutely necessary; and, after 
some deliberation, the aristocratic Paul 
Chequerbent, whose own bewilderment left 
him small voice in the debate, was actually 
removed to St. Yitus's Hospital. 

His reception at that establishment was 
KHnewhat more agreeable than he had ex- 
pected ; for he had>some uneasy misgivings 
lest the whole forces of the hospital, includ- 
ing three or four doctors of great West-end 
repute, would be turned out to welcome 
him, and that his misfortunes, as retailed by 
tiie latter, would fiimish a theme for the 
oonversation of the metropolis. But St. 
Yitus's did not appear to share in Mr. 
Cheqaerbent's estimate of his own import- 
ance ; and after a brief examination by the 
house-surgeon, who confirmed the view of 
the medical man first called in, Paul was as- 
sisted to the " Galen Ward," and deposited 
in one of sixteen small, curtainless, cleanly- 
looking beds which stood in two rows in the 
formal, yellow-walled chamber ; the whole 
proceeding taking place in the most quiet 
manner, and the officials acting as com- 
posedly as if they were in the habit of 
seeing aristocrats eaten by hysenas. The 
hard-fkced nurse gave Paul rather a keen 
glance, which was probably satisfactory, for 
she proceeded to pay him, not only the ordi- 
nary attentions she owed to a patient, but 



others by no means of routine, and which 
credible witnesses assure us the hospital 
nurse reserves for those who have the power 
and the will to be grateful. Mr. Chequer- 
bent, indeed, aware of this peculiarity, took 
an opportunity of apprising her that he was 
a gentleman ; and was somewhat comforted 
in his afl9iction by her assuring Jiim, with a 
smile, that there was no need to tell her 
that. Moreover, the Galen Ward h^>pened 
at that time to be about half empty, and 
out of the seven or eight other patients only 
one had an unpleasant peculiarity. 

In the gloom of the ward, Paul had anK 
pie leisure for appropriate meditation, and 
he repeatedly addressed himself to review 
his recent adventures and general position ; 
but was diverted f^om a dispassionate survey 
thereof by the continual recurrence of irri- 
tating feelings whenever Carlyon and An- 
gela became the subject of his thougbta. 
Finally, he resolved to send fw Heywood, 
and explain that he had been wounded io 
endeavouring to discharge the priest's bid- 
ding ; and shortly after forming this resoto- 
tion, he fell into an uneasy sleep. 

He was wakened, after a couple of honn^ 
by feeling hands traversing his persra 
lightly from head to foot, pausing at inter- 
vals in th^ course. Arousing himself, ht 
could make out, by the dim light bnmins 
in the ward, that a very tall figure, ia 
white, was standing by his bedside. Befora 
he could utter a word, the figure beat 
down and whispered, earnestly, — 

" Don't speak. Sir, or you'll be disap- 
pointed in your order.** 

"What order? — what are yon talking 
about ? — ^who are you ? — and what do you 
want?" demanded Paul, in the agitation 
of one who is suddenly roused. 

*' Hush, Sir ; pray do," said the figure,, 
looking round with much apprehension. 
" Pve measured 'em all but you, and I 
should be very sorry to disappoint a gen> 
tleman.** And by this time Paul could set 
that his companion was a cadaverous lock- 
ing man, who held a two-foot rule in his hand. 

** Five ten I made you. Sir ; but, to b» 
c<nnfortable and correct, well go ovor it 
again." And, before Paul could remon> 
strate, the rule glided along hia body, th« 
measurer pausing at the feet, and appa- 
rently considering whether he should allow 
anything extra. 

" We'll say six. Sir, anyhow," said the 
man. ** Copper nails, shields, and handles, 
of course. And what will you please to have 
in the inscription ? When did you obiit f* 
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"When did I do what?" said Paul, 
believing himself listening to the nonsense 
of a dream. ♦• Obi it—what's that? Obi, 
OP Three Fingered Jack," he muttered. 
** But I must be asleep ; and yet I am not 
either ; and this fellow is real," he added, 
giving the man a push. 

« Obiit is Latin, Sir, I've heard," whis- 
pered the man, in a humble tone. 

**And if it is," said Paul, incensed, 
**70u need not comq to one's bedside in the 
middle of the night to tell one that. Be off 
with you ; I believe you are mad." 

'* I have had that said to me many a 
time, Sir," said the man, still very humbly; 
** but it makes no odds when I know quite 
different. Will you be pleased to name your 
date, Sir, and it shall be put on correct." 

** What date, confound you?" said Paul, 
fitting up in bed in great wrath. 

•* Nay, Sir, nay, that don't look well," 
said the other, laying Paul back, and keep- 
ing him straightly stretched out. " There, 
Sir, that's the way we should lie.'* And 
with his hand on Mr. Ghequerbent's chest, 
the other held him down, despite his strug- 
gles, but continued to address him deferen- 
tially. 

«* If you would only mention the date. 
Sir, I could be going about my work.'* 

** What date, once more ?" demanded 
Paul, furiously. 

** When you was pleased to die," said the 
other. "I have measured you, and you 
shall have it home any time you please to 
appoint. Here's my card. Sir. They call 
us extortionate, but your respected execu- 
tors will have no reason to complain of my 
eharges." 

** A madman — a madman 1" shouted 
Paul, nearly frightened out of his senses. 
"Here, take him away — ^lock him np — 
manacle him, somebody." 

But the moftient he raised his voice, the 
other, with the cunning of insanity, threw 
himself on the floor, and crept away so 
rapidly to his own bed, that the drowsy 
eyes of the nurse, who was awakened by 
Paul's shouting, Mled to detect his move- 
ments. Paul's explanations to her were 
received indulgently — more indulgently 
than a plebeian patient's would have been 
under similar circumstances; but she 
evidently disbelieved his story, and smooth- 
ing the bed-clothes, told him to go sleep 
again, for that he had had an ugly dream. 
To please him, she walked round the ward; 
but if one man was more fast asleep than 
tnother, it was the indlTidual who had, as 



Mh Ghequerbent asserted, come to his bed- 
side. He was, in fact, snoring. Finding 
the nurse not only incredulous, but indis- 
posed to contest the . question, Paul re- 
quested her, for his comfort, to place near 
his hand a small thin poker which he had 
observed in the ward; and this she did« 
remarking, as if he had been a child, — 

** There's its pretty poker, then. It shall 
beat the nasty holi^oblins, it shall. Now 
go to sleep." And the good advice sha 
gave, she speedily proved that she was not 
above taking. 

Paul, as soon as she was gone, quietly 
took the poker, and concealed it, on hig 
right hand, under the bed-clothes. He 
then waited the farther movements of tha 
man who had disturbed him. This watch 
was long, for the cunning of the other 
prevented his moving a finger for upwards 
of an hour. Then, he rose slightly, and 
looked stealthily round the ward, and at 
last, stealing firom his bed, he proceeded to 
repeat what he had probably done befora 
approaching Paul. The latter could see 
him gliding from bed to bed, and silently 
measuring the inmate of each — as for his 
cofiSn — ^noting on a card the result of each 
caldulation. But though he looked wlst- 
Ailly at Paul's bed, he seemed to have aa 
instinctive fear of again attempting ' tha 
operation from which he had been scared 
and finally he returned to his own couch. 
Weary with pain, Paul at length could 
keep watch no longer, and again he dropped 
off into slumber, this time heavier tiiaa 
the last. The maniac, unsatisfied, wai 
more wakeful, and Just before dawn, hft 
resolved on a renewal of his attempt 
Again Paul, in his sleep, felt the measur- 
ing rule traversing him, but he could not 
rouse himself to give the alarm or tha 
coup he had meditated. The man com- 
pleted his work, and as he did so, hn 
detected the poker lying beside Paul, who 
was sufficiently disturbed to be able to hear 
him mutter a curse upon the carelessness of 
the sexton, who had left one of his tooli 
lying about. He then stole away. Shortly 
afterwards the nurse made her round, and 
Paul, completely wakened by her tread* 
called her to the bed-side, and said, in a 
whisper— 

" Now, nurse, will yon believe me ? That 
fellow has been here again, and has taken 
away the poker, and has got it in his bed.'' 

Turning suddenly, the nurse's eye canglit 
a slight movement in the ooach of the other 
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- ** Pooh, pooh ! dreaming again,** she said, 
loud enough to be heard by the monoma- 
niac. "It is nearly morning — get one 
more sound sleep before the light comes in ; 
and don*t talk any more nonsense. Nobody 
has been awake except yourself/' She then 
placed a finger on Paul's lip, and retired. 

In a few minutes three stalwart servants 
of the hospital entered, wearing list slip- 
pen, so that a footfall might not be heard. 
They proceeded rapidly, and as by precon- 
cert, to the bed of the maniac, and before 
he could offer the slightest resistance, he 
was in the stringent embrace of a strait- 
waistcoat ; his legs were strapped together, 
and he was borne away. He uttered no 
cry, but just as he was conveyed through 
the door, he said in a loud, but respectful 
tone — 

** You see, gentlemen, that it is not my 
fault, if you should not get your coffins in 
time." 

■ ** We could have no idea that he was 
in that sort of way," said the nurse to 
Paul. "He was always quite quiet, and 
took his medicine like a lamb. He was in 
the undertaking line of business. But 
putting one thing and another together, I 
shouldn't wonder, now, if he hadn't been 
measuring the ward for their coffins every 
night for the last three weeks." This was 
an unguarded admission for the vigilant 
lady to make, but Paul did not draw the 
natural inference from it. 
. *' I see his hand move," she continued, 
** but of course I didn't pretend to, because 
them lunatics is so artful, and he might 
have done us all a mischief if he had known 
he was watched. But our people know 
pretty well how to manage, and we didn't 
lose much time. Sir. I haven't found the 
poker, though." 

Search was made, but the instrument 
was not discovered until the morning, when 
it was found under the mattress of the 
patient whose bed ac^oined that of the 
madman. It must have been the motion 
of his arm, after placing the article where 
it could not readily bear witness against 
him, that caught the eye of the attendant. 
Paul, even in his trouble, was a little 
amused at the report made next day to the 
medical gentlemen, and at the extreme care 
with which the nurse invited attention to 
the fact, that having had her suspicions 
of the condition of the patient, but not 
liking to charge him hastily with being 
mad, she had made him the object of her 
sedulous watch, night aft^ night, and on 



the first immistakeable symptoms had takei | 
steps for the protection of her other chaiges. 
But her charges knew better than to in- 
validate her claim to the praises of 1^ 
medical staff, for as Paul put it, ** No ment 
«afia, when not in a corpore sano, makes aa 
enemy of the person who has his corpus at 
her mercy." 

It was one or two days after this that 
Garlyon, leaving Lord Bookbuiy, hastened 
to St. Yitus's Hospital to secure the services 
of Mr. Bockbrook. As he waited in the 
hall, the priest, Heywood, came down, 
passed hin^ with a slight bow, and went 
out. 

" Has he been confessing some Catholic 
patient ?" said Carlyon to ]l£r. Bockbrook, 
who followed Heywood. 

" No," said Bockbrook, ** he came to see 
a young fellow with an odd name, who met 
with an odd accident. Exchequerby — no 
— but it is something about the exchequer, 
too. What's that name in the Galen Ward, 
the hysena bite, Warren ?*' 

** Chequerbent," said the dresser, who wu 
in attendance on his chief. 

" I never heard of more than one person 
of that name," said Carlyon, ** but it caa 
hardly be he. Can I see him, when yoB 
and I have spoken ?" 

The visit to Aspen Court was speedily 
arranged, Mr. Bockbrook, a man of decision 
as well as of skill, taking just three minutes 
to consider whether he could be spared from 
town, and announcing, the result by deshiog 
Carlyon to meet him at the mail train next 
evening. As he took the cheque, he saicU 

" This would be too much by half, but 
your friend, the Earl, cheated me out of 
about the balance ten years ago, when I 
had attended a lady specially recommended 
to me by him. I suppose this is conscience 
money, and he is pleased that he has had 
the interest in the meantime." 

"Much his way," said Bernard. "But 
dont let me detain yon. I should like to 
see the patient, however, because if he is 
my Chequerbent, he will be glad to see me." 

But Bernard mistook, for Paul was not 
at all glad to see him, and looked so sulky 
— he fancied that he was being dignifi^ 
and reserved — ^that Carlyon could not un- 
derstand the case. Paul would give no 
account of the accident, would accept no 
service, and begged that Mr. Carlyon would 
not consume his valuable time in visiting 
an hospital. 

" This is all nonsense," said Bernard, as 
soon as he had made out that Paul was 
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areally offended with him. ** Somebody has 
been setting you against me. That wont 
•do. I appeal, point blank, to your own gen- 
tlemanly nature, and ask you whether the 
terms on which we have lived justify you 
in quarrelling with me without telling me 
why. Gome, Paul, treat me fairly, and then 
be as haughty as you please." 

The word was well chosen. Paul had 
wished to appear haughty, and as his 
haughtiness was acknowledged, down he 
came from his pedestal. 

•* I don't deny it, Carlyon," he said, "that 
you have often acted a friendly part by me. 
But if you cannot see that your present con- 
duct has cancelled for ever all kindly me- 
mories, I despair of convincing you." 
. " My dear fellow," said Bernard, " never 
use portentous words until you are quite 
ture they are wanted. And first tell me 
what you mean by my present conduct." 
. " You cannot doubt my meaning, Car- 
lyon. I wish to abstain from introducing 
the name of a lady into our quarrel." 

" We have no quarrel yet, I tell you," 
said Bernard. " But as my conscience en- 
^rely acquits me of ever doing or saying 
anything with reference to any lady which 
could give you uneasiness, I am afraid I 
must ask you for her name." 
. **I>o you mean to deny," said Paul, 
"that you have certain matrimonial pro- 
jects ?" 

- ** On the contrary," said Carlyon, " I mean 
to aflSrm the fact most strenuously. What 
is your reason for desiring that I should 
continue a bachelor? Have you discovered 
that I am your elder brother, or anything 
of that kind ? You shall be none the worse 
by my marriage." 

** Don't make a joke of it, Carlyon," said 
Paul. " I shall be a great deal the worse 
by your marriage." 

" I wonder why," said Bernard, slowly, 
and in an amused tone. " You cannot well 
be the lady's unjust guardian, whom I am 
to call to account — I don't know, though — 
perhaps you may be. You never saw her 
— possibly that is another proof of your 
neglect — yes — " 

" What do you say ?" cried Paul, sitting 
up in bed, and opening great eyes. "I 
never saw her ? Are you mad ?" 
. " Do me a favour, Paul," said the other. 
*' Just look straight in my face, and pro- 
nounce to me the name of the person you 
suppose I want to marry; because I see, 
very clearly, where you are." 

Paid was brightening up enormously, but 



providentially he remembered his dignity, 
and restrained himself. 

" I had reason to believe," he said, in a 
voice in which delight would make itself 
heard, despite his endeavours, ** that the 
nobleman who has done you so many fa- 
vours was going to do you another, and 
confer upon you the hand of his newly- 
found daughter." 

" What I" said Bernard, laughing, " your 
friend, the pretty actress ? That was your 
notion. Make yourself easy. To say no- 
thing of the presumption of thinking to win 
against you, because in truth the thought 
never entered my head, you might have 
given me credit for some regard for your 
feelings. I do not think I ever showed my- 
self very unmindful of them." 

"You have not, you have not," said poor 
Paul, who was ready to cry. " But you 
have taken such a load off my heart." 

" You were no wiser than you ought to 
have been, when you let anybody lay it on, 
Master Paul. Who was it? That Jesuit 
whom I met down stairs ?" 

" Never mind who," said Paul. " It's all 
over. I am very much obliged to you for 
coming to see me." 

" Thank your friend, the priest," said 
Bernard. " You ought to have sent for me. 
But for the merest accident I should never 
have known that you were here. However, 
you are in first-rate hands ; I will specially 
commend you to Hockbrook, though that is 
not necessary. And now tell me how you 
came to get bitten by the wild beast." 

" It is very simple," said Paul, colouring. 
" I opened the strong-room at the office, and 
the beast inside flew at me." 

" Why, what were the other fellows about 
not to tell you that the creature was there ?•* 

" They were all gone," said Paul. " The 
hyaena," he added, as if desirous to get away 
from the other part of the story, " was a 
new pet of Penkridge's. So Galton told 
me, after the accident." 

"Did you know the beast was there, 
then?" 

" Of course not. Do you think I should 
have been such an idiot?" He stopped, for 
it suddenly occurred to him that Carlyon 
had suggested a most capital account of the 
affair, and one too good to be destroyed. 
" Of course, I mean," he added, " I did not 
know it was a hyaena, or I should not have 
opened the door. I thought, from its voice, 
that it was a dog of some kind, and any 
dog I can easily quiet." 

Carlyon had no clue to the real story, but 
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something in Paul's manner convinced him 
that Mr. Chequerbent was not speaking the 
exact tmth. 

" Well," he said, "it is lucky that things 
are not woree. By the way, I did not know 
that you were acquainted with Mr. Hey- 
wood. If you had gone to Aspen Court 
with me you would have met him, but you 
preferred to go to a ball, and be locked up. 
How did yom make his acquaintance ?** 

** He Introduced himself to me, at the 
Fortress, as a friend of yours, and showed 
me a good deal of attention,** said Paul. 
" I breakfasted with him at his rooms.'* 

•• When ?" 

" The morning before the hysena affair.** 

" It was then that he put into your head 
the notion about me and Miss Livingstone ?*' 
said Bernard. 

♦* No, indeed it was not,** said Paul. 
Which was true, for this had been done on 
the night before. 

" Paul," said Carlyon, " one word, and 
you will pardon it, because I have, as you 
will admit, earned the right to-day to sin 
against you once and be forgiven. I do not 
ask any questions, but Heywood would not 
have invited you to breakfast if he had not 
intended to use you as a tool. BevnOre of 
him. If I made a guess at certain matters 
I should pain you needlessly, but all I 
say is — beware of that priest. And now 
—by Jove, here is a handsome woman — 
and coming to see you — and a young lady 
too.** 

Never was a disagreeable conversation so 
agreeably broken off, for here entered our 
splendid friend, the Junonian Mrs. Sellin- 
ger, with her ftill figure and bright dark 
eyes. But what of her, when another figui-e 
escapes from her protecting hand, and runs, 
half crying, up to Paul, and calls him a 
wicked old thing for not sending for her ? 
Oh, my Lady Anna, are these your Rookton 
manners? 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE PBIEST AND THE PEER. 

Hetwood satisfied himself, in the course 
of a quarter of an hour which he spent 
by the bedside of Paul Chequerbent, that 
the latter was effectually disqualified from 
rendering him service or co-operation for 
some time to come — ^much longer than the 
priest deemed it desirable to wait. Con- 
aoling Paul, therefore, with some whole- 
0ome asBwranceB that he would soon be con- 



valescent, and that in the meantime his 
interests with Lord Bookbnry*s daughter 
should not suffer, Heywood departed, little 
imagining that in less than an hour from 
his leaving St. Vitus's Hospital, the Lady 
Anna would present herself in person to con« 
firm Paul's hopes. 

The channel through which her Lady- 
ship—we like to see our little girl in ^oa- 
session of all her honours — ^bad heard of 
her lover's misfortune had been a homely 
one. In the early part of this history we 
had occasion to describe the residence of 
Mrs. Sellinger, the handsome and Jnno-liks 
dancing-mistress in Spelton Street, Clerk- 
enwell. On one of the landings of that 
miscellaneous colony dwelt a Mr. Glinl^ 
who, under the pretence of fancying birds, 
stole dogs. Some birds, however, which hs 
did fancy, were of a feather kindred to his 
own, and among them happened to be the 
biped who had sold the hysna to Mr. 
Penkridge, and whom Paul had tied by 
the leg in the manner already set forth. 
Mr. Chequerbent's fight on the ball m'ght 
had interested Mr. Glink's sympathies in 
his favour, and, indeed, that gentleman 
stated confidently to Mrs. Sellinger (who 
occasionally permitted him the honour of 
a word or two on the staircase) that had she 
given him a hint of her wishes, on that 
eventfid night, he would have effected such 
a diversion in Paul's favour as would have 
ensured his escape from the police, a ma- 
noeuvre which he had conceived nught have 
been adroitly effected by turning about a 
dozen bull-terriers loose into the ball-room, 
with special reference to the calves of the 
male guests. On hearing from his friend* 
the hysena-man, a somewhat distorted nar* 
rative of the accident to Paul, Mr. Glink 
hastened to Mrs. Sellinger with the news 
of her friend's ill fortune, and the waro^ 
hearted Mary Sellinger, in her turn, hurried 
off to Angela's lodgings, and imparted the 
unwelcome tidings. The little actress, who^ 
as she believed, had delivered Paul from 
the vengeance of the magistrate, and who 
had exerted herself so vigorously to extri- 
cate him frx>m the sponging-house, was not 
likely to abandon him in his greater sorrow. 
Under ordinary circumstances she would 
have proceeded to the hospital alone, witth 
out the slightest hesitation ; but the recol- 
lection of her illustrious fkther just impK» 
ing, but not daunting her, she demanded the 
escort of the matron — and obtained it. 

The interview between Paul and Cariyob 
had so greatly reassured Mr. ChequwbeDt'b 
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mind, that Angela's visit, which, an hour 
earlier, would have much discomposed him, 
rendered him more happy than he had heen 
since his various discouragements set in. 
Her manner was as frank and as arch as 
ever, and after her first earnest inquiries, 
the actress's habitual liveliness expended 
itself in a set of odd criticisms on the 
novel scene around her ; they were, perhaps, 
not very new, or very clever, but the tone 
took Paul back to pleasant days — long 
country lounges in sunshiny weather, fol- 
lowed by cheerful tite-ii-Ute dinners, at 
which Angela and he had seemed to have one 
mission — ^that of enjoying themselves — and 
had faithfully fulfilled it. And he re- 
proached himself with not having suffi- 
ciently appreciated those holidays as they 
passed ; for he had not then quite reached 
the time when troublous lessons teach us to 
look on one quiet day, without a thought 
for the immediate morrow, as " a thing to 
thank Heaven on." He was, however, in 
train for the teaching. 

Poor Paul's heart grew very full, every 
BOW and then, and he felt marvellously in- 
elined to say a good deal more — in a few 
words — to Angela than he had ever said 
before. But if a man has any gentlemanly 
instincts, and our Paul, foolish as he often 
was, had several, they will be called out in 
the presence of a good, frank, affectionate 
woman ; and Paul, though he looked rather 
he^lessly into Angela's bright eyes, and felt 
that his own were disposed to swim, managed 
to hold his tongue upon the subject nearest 
his heart. For he could not disguise from 
himself that there he lay, very poor, dis- 
abled, perhaps disgraced, but at all events 
in a bad position, between poverty and idle* 
ness, to the eye of his friends, and he saw 
no future to console him. On the other 
hand, there stood Angela, looking fresher 
and prettier than ever, recognised by a 
wealthy and titled father, and about to be 
introduced to the very society for which 
Paul had always languished, but to which 
even in his good days he could not attain. 
It is something to the poor fellow's credit 
that the contrast of situations did not turn 
his spirit to a mood of bitterness, and that, 
while feeling that he should be doing Angela 
an injustice did he seek, under the circum- 
stances, to engage or fetter her, he contrived 
to talk cheerfully and thankfully. For, my 
beloved brethren, it is easy enough for yon, 
hypocrites as you are, to lounge against the 
mantelpiece, you being in your elegant at- 
tire, and -wiitL gold in your port^monnaie. 



and your bow and smile ready, and thus, at 
advantage, to address Miss Amaranth, there, 
in that cJiaise longtie, and to say to her thos» 
things which you do not feel, and to leave 
unsaid those things which you do feel, and 
then to go away like gentlemen and men of 
the world. But throw one of you down on 
a poor hospital bed, and let there be two 
half-crowns and fourpence in his purse, and 
let him have in his shoulder a wound which 
he is ashamed to say how he received, and 
while he is in that state of wretchedness, 
and poverty, and discouragement, let Miss 
Amaranth come in her best toilette and 
look at him, and if he behaves as well as 
Paul Ghequerbent, why then, my beloved 
brethren, I shall be very glad to think that 
good behaviour is not so unconmion as 
people tell us is the case. 

Mrs. Sellinger conducted herself with th» 
discretion which had marked her previous 
course through life. She perfectly well 
comprehended the whole case, but she 
thought that the kindest thing she c<nild do 
for Angela, in whom she took a womanly 
interest, stronger than her liking for Paul, 
was to prevent, if possible, any acceleration 
of an " understanding " between the young 
people. And so she took up a post very 
different fh>m that which the lady who playa 
Propriety on interesting little occasions 
usually fills. She did not go and look out 
of window, nor was she intensely interested 
by a penny wood engraving on the other 
side of the room, nor would she get into a 
private bonversation with the nurse — any 
or all of which acts of benevolence a right- 
minded Propriety might have done; but 
she had a chair set for her close to Paul's 
bolster, and she took part in the whole con-> 
versation from beginning to end. This fact 
may seem to some readers to deprive Paul 
of some of his merit, but such readers take 
a limited view of the case, and I am quite 
sure that every young person who has been 
circumstanced as were Paul and Angela, 
will join with me in declaring that he could 
have made his feelings clear enough, if he 
had chosen. Let me add that Mrs. Sellinger 
carried out her resolution with her charaoo 
teristic decision to the very last, and that» 
after leaving the ward, she did not even dis- 
cover that she must have left her handker- 
chief on the chair, aiid send Angela back to 
look. She might as well have done so, 
for just as they had gone outside the door 
of the ward, the Lady Anna did run back 
again, and, with a wistful expression in her 
pretty face, did shake hands with Paul once 
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more^and the look and the act gave that 
young gentleman wonderM comfort for 
many a day to come. 

Meantime the Reverend Cyprian Hey- 
wood had decided upon his course, and was 
making for Acheron Square. He had re- 
solved upon a coalition. 

Lord Rookbury was, of course, an excel- 
lent Protestant, and too firm in his own 
theological convictions to be afraid lest the 
accomplished Jesuit should succeed in con- 
verting him to the old faith. He had not 
slain the lion to be devoured by the wolf. 
He had not resisted all Mr. Selwyn's efforts 
to make him comprehend that morality was 
a duty, to be shaken from the religion of his 
fathers by a Catholic polemic. At least we 
will hope that such were his thoughts, when, 
on receiving Heywood's card, he instantly 
xiccorded audience to that dangerous person. 

They had met in society two or three 
times since our story commenced, and Lord 
Rookbury*s general history was very well 
Imown to the priest. Of Heywood, the 
Earl kmfew little, but to look at the Jesuit 
was to receive a favourable impression of 
him, and Lord Rookbury had a conviction 
that he could read a man at a glance. To 
do him justice, he was more frequently right 
than most men who believe they have any 
such patent. 

The usual introductory gossip of the day 
was exchanged, as a couple of fencers de- 
liver the thrusts of the salute, before fall- 
ing on guard, and then Heywood at once 
dropped into attitude, and taking the mo- 
ment when the Earl had laughed — I almost 
wrote heartily — at a repartee of the priest's, 
said, — 

*' But it is time, my Lord, that I should ex- 
plain the reasons of my intruding upon you." 

" I had rather not hear them," said the 
Earl, "because they are entirely unneces- 
sary. I am more obliged to you for that 
story than I can tell you, and if you were 
a clergyman who had come to ask me for 
one of my livings, I should tell you that 
your business was done. But I suppose we 
-have not succeeded in regaining you to the 
fold ? Or have you any such idea — because 
I can give you a letter to almost any of the 
bishops, if you want your scruples removed. 
Don't look sceptical, and as if I were re- 
commending quack medicine — I have 
known very surprising cases." 

" The result a curef said Hejrwood, 
aughing. *' No, such is not my ambition, 
at this moment, at any rate. I fear I must 
bore your lordship with a fact or two." 



** As distinguished from the assertions d 
theology. What an irreverent sentiment, 
Mr. Heywood! However, pray proceed, 
and be assured that I shall not be bored 
with anything you are so good as to tell 
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me. 

Heywood bowed slightly, and went on, 

" I am the guardian of a young Catholic 
lady, a Miss Trevelyan, whose name your 
Lordship may possibly have heard." 

** One of the family who lost the Aspen 
Court estates, in the suit with the Wilms- 
lows, I suppose,** said the Earl, who was 
sitting in the same chair wherein he had 
spoken to Carlyon about " the priest and 
his niece" being responsible for the condition 
of little Amy. 

*' You have heard of her ?** urged Hey- 
wood. "Possibly through Mr. Bernard 
Carlyon." 

**I do not remember whether he ever 
mentioned the young lady's name to me <v 
not. Is he interested in her? In that 
case I suppose I forestall your revelation 
by supposing that, as her guardian, yon 
come to ask me what I think of the young 
gentleman's prospects, which I have for- 
warded a good deal." It is needless to 
remark that the Earl supposed nothing of 
the kind. 

** I have no such object,** repUed the 
priest. " I was aware that you had been 
very kind to Mr. Carlyon, but I had sup- 
posed that a union at which I hinted the 
other night — at Lady Rotherhithe's, I 
think — had influenced your patronage.** 

**0h, you fancied tJiatf said the Earl, 
with an affectation of surprise. " Nothing 
of the kind. I thought him an able and a 
meritorious young man; I assisted him, 
and he has vindicated my judgment by 
distinguishing himself. Selwyn has given 
him the secretaryship to the Salvages and 
Contingencies, with a salary of a thousand 
a-year." 

" It was not of him that I had any in- 
tention of speaking,'* said Heywood. 

" I think that it was you who first men- 
tioned his name, not I,'* said the Earl, 
smiling. 

"Was it?" said Heywood, carelessly. 
" It was, however, of my ward that I in- 
tended to speak. My acquaintance with 
your Lordship is not old, and is slight, but 
the circumstances of the case must excuse 
any apparent singularity in what I am 
going to say. It is not worth while for 
me to ask your Lordship that our interview 
may be a confidential one, for it certainly 
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will be so if I succeed in my object, and if 
I fail, I am in the hands of an English 
nobleman." 

. " To show you how disposed I am to be 
frank," said the Earl, " your first alterna- 
tive is sensible enough — but I gather from 
the second, that you mean to tell me nothing 
but what you suppose I know already." 

" You will judge for yourself," said Hey- 
wood, who was not inclined to be hurried. ! 
** You are no doubt aware, being a frequent 
visitor to Aspen Court, that, though the 
Trevelyans were dispossessed by a decision 
of a court of law, they never acquiesced in 
the jnstice of that decision." 

*' Defeated defendants do not make that 
a practice, I have heard," said Lord Book- 
bury. " But it would have given a livelier 
colour to their dissatisfaction if they had 
appealed, and had been beaten through our 
House before giving in." 

" That may be," said Heywood, not de- 
sirous to meet the question conveyed in the 
remark, " but such was not the course they 
were advised to take. Well, the successful 
parties took possession, and there they 
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are. 

•*And there, I suppose, they arc likely 
to remain," said Lord Rookbury. 

" Unless your Lordship turns them out," 
said the priest. 

"A singular observation," replied Lord 
Rookbury. There was a pause of some 
moments, but as it was clearly Heywood's 
turn to speak, he said, at last — 

" We have, I believe, arrived at the con- 
clusion of the Wilmslow story, thus far." 

" My dear Mr. Heywood," said the Earl, 
"I will once more repeat to you that I 
propose to be frank, and therefore I beg 
to object to my being asked to give infor- 
mation, instead of my receiving it, as was 
kindly proposed at the outset." 

" I will spare your Lordship the trouble," 
said the other. " The present holder of 
Aspen Court is a profligate spendthrift — I 
would apologise to you for applying such 
words to your fiiend, but I see that it is 
unnecessary. You are supplying him witli 
large sums of money for the sake of securing 
a hold upon the estate, and in order, as 
you hoped, to gain the wife's assent to 
your scheme, you made a proposal of mar- 
riage to one of the daughters, which, I pre- 
sume I may say, you had as much idea of 
ever fulfilling as I have of asking for 
another of the young ladies." 

" You have taken some pains to inform 
yourself of facts, and shown some ingenuity 



in arguing from them, Mr. Heywood," said 
the Earl. " Do you exi)ect me to say 
more ?" 

" Allow me to proceed, my Lord, because 
at the present stage my observations sound 
very like impertinence." 

" At least," said the Earl of Rookbury. 

'* I do not despair of having them ex- 
cused," said the priest. " Your Lordship 
has, I beg to say, been throwing away a 
good deal of money, fr6m the simple cir- 
cumstance that you are unaware of the real 
position of 3Ir. Wilmslow. You have sup- 
posed him to be the owner of the estates, 
when, in fact, they have long since passed 
from him, he being merely the puppet of 
the wealthy attorney who gained the suit 
for him, Mr. Molesworth." 

" Suppose, Mr. Heywood, that I were at 
least as well informed upon this subject as 
you appear to beJl 

" My Lord, you were not a minute ago. 
You tried your utmost to learn the truth 
from Bernard Carlyon, but you did not 
succeed — ^nay," he continued, for the Earl 
deemed it necessary to put on a fierce 
frown, " I merely observe that you were as 
unsuccessful as myself, for before you knew 
3Ir. Carlyon I had myself endeavoured, by 
every means, to get him to divulge what I 
am assured is well known to him. Pooh !"" 
said Heywood, whose perfect fearlessness 
was one of his best points, *' any simulation 
of anger at hearing the truth is unworthy 
of your Lordship's intellect. We are alone, 
and I am a clergyman. If we are to play 
a farce, I throw up my part." And the 
speaker's noble features showed something 
of the contempt he felt for mere hyjwcrisy. 

The Earl looked hard at him for some 
moments, and, as if he were really playing 
the farce sx)oken of, the words, ** peer of the 
realm" — ** dishonourable devices" — ** unwor- 
thy motives" — "imputations borne in 
silence" — came from his lips mechanically. 
Then, suddenly recovering his natural 
manner, he said shortly, and almost snap- 
pishly — 

" Supposing all said which ought to be- 
said, and which I reserve a right to say,, 
what next ?" 

' • Ah I" said Heywood, but without be- 
traying any other evidence of satisfaction. . 
" The next thing is this. Miss Trevelyan's 
friends have at length obtained informaticni' 
which will enable them once more to act in: 
her behalf. I purposely use guarded words. . 
But they designed to act against other- 
parties than the Earl of Rookbury.*' 
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leisurely observing the condition of Amy. 
Her seat was, as usual, by her mother's side, 
to which she seemed to nestle, occasionally 
laying her fair head back upon Mrs. Wilms- 
low's shoulder, ft and evincing a lassitude 
fipom which she evidently aroused herself by 
effort when the old, merry spirit came over 
her, and she could not resist the pleasure of 
launching a little playfW taunt at her friend 
Bernard. His visit pleased and excited 
her ; and it was plain to him, and to Mr. 
Bockbrook, that her mother and sisters 
were surprised at an unwonted display of 
spirits on the child's part. The brown eyes 
lighted up with merriment, and the brown 
curls waved as the saucy answer was given ; 
but the excitement was as transitory as un- 
usual. Bockbrook, after a searching glance 
or two, seemed to observe Amy no longer, 
and conversed during the rest of the break- 
fast with Mrs. Wilmslow, to whose ear his 
grave and kind voice came with a welcome 
tone, reminding her of days when she heard 
such voices less seldom. 

The conversation turned upon foreign 
travel, of which the physician had seen a 
good deal, and 8i)oke well and pointedly, 
neither attempting to startle by paradoxical 
stories, nor succeeding in boring by quota- 
tions from road-books ; the two accomplish- 
ments which make most travellers such 
culpable nuisances. His visits to France 
and elsewhere had been chiefly occupied by 
investigations connected with his profes- 
sion ; and he was, therefore, enabled to 
speak of the character of the people among 
whom he had sojourned, instead of dilating 
upon palaces, precipices, and picture gal- 
leries. 

" Did you go down into the catacombs, 
when you were in Paris, Sir ?" said Amy, 
suddenly sitting up. 

" No, my dear," said Bockbrook. " There 
is considerable difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission to do so, and though I could pro- 
bably have managed Ifhis, the mere sight of 
a vast quantity of bones and skulls seemed 
to me neither pleasant nor instructive 
enough to make the trouble worth one's 
while." 

»* I should like to be taken tAcre," mur- 
mured Amy, in a low voice. 

"I could show you some much more 
agreeable things in Paris," said Mr. Bock- 
brook, smiling. 

" Yes, but I should like to have seen the 
catacombs," said Amy, in the same tone, 
and closing her eyes, as she once more re- 
clined upon her mother's shoulder. Car- 



lyon even fancied that Amy was picturing 
to herself the scene that she had spoken ol^ 
and that a shudder for an instant convulsed 
her; but the demonstration, if it were one, 
was so momentary, that he could scarcely 
assure himself that he had seen it. 

The breakfast over, it was proposed that 
the whole party should stroll through the 
garden and grounds around the house. 
Wilmslow, with his usual attention to the 
proprieties of life, begged to be excused, 
having something important to attend to, 
and his excuses were received so easily that 
he had no particular reason to feel much 
complimented. He departed, and the ladies 
arranged to meet Mr. Bockbrook and Car- 
lyon in the garden, and in the meantiine 
Bernard offered to show his Ijriend the fine 
old hall. Bockbrook's survey was soon 
made — the portraits had little attraction fo- 
him, and he vouchsafed slight attention to 
the swords and carabines and pikes— bni 
over the quaint and disordered old clodc, 
with its various contrivances for indicating 
all kinds of things, but every one dis- 
arranged, and in the thermometer which 
had once run round it like a great red vein, 
but was now bloodless, the phy6ician lin- 
gered with some interest. It was a machine 
out of sorts, and amid such machinery lay 
his business. The clock's place was near 
the large red curtain which covered the 
opening leading to the interior of the 
house, and Bernard, who had awaited Bock- 
brook's pleasure to si)eak as to Amy, was 
about to conduct him to the garden by that 
way, when the physician stopped him. 

** I would give something for this affair," 
he said. ** I suppose they would not part 
with it." 

'* Cure little Amy, and the house is yours 
from hearihstone to roof-tree," said Carlyon. 

*' There was no use in bringing me down," 
said the physician, gravely. 

** What !" said Bernard, agitated, despite 
the preparation he had received in his in- 
terview with Lord Bookbury. " Is the case 
hopeless ?" 

" She is djring under their eyes— and 
rapidly. My dear Bernard, if I could lay 
my hand upon this machinery, and at a 
touch call it into instant and harmonious 
action, it would not be such a miracle as ' 
my prolonging that child's life fbr two 
months. If her mother — what a dear, good 
woman that is, Bernard — ^if she is blind to 
the state of things, it is wonderful, but one 
sees such wonders in the course of practice. 
I doubt whether she ought to be iokd,** 
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** Yes, she ought," said Carlyon, slowly. 
** Poor, dear little Amy." 

** Ah, you love the child ? You have 
Imowu her ? Yes, she might easily become 
very dear to one. Bah ! do not be ashamed 
of tears in your eyes." 

" I am not," said Bernard, quietly. 
** But, as I said, Mrs. Wilmslow must be in- 
formed of this. I came down to do it, but 
aa we talked, and you spoke of strange 
cures, I seemed to acquire hope that I might 
be spared the work." 

** The only fitting person to break such 
news to a mother is her husband," said the 
physician,' '*but as to entrusting such a 
doty to that coarse, shouting, stupid fel- 
low—" 

** If he had a spark of feeling," said Ber- 
nard, ** I would almost risk the rest — she 
has been his wife for years, and her sense 
is deadened to what we feel so offensive. 
But he has no heart, and, in short, Henry 
Wilmslow is a brute." 

And Henry Wilmslow, skulking witliin 
twelve inches of the speakers, ground his 
teeth viciously on the other side of the cur- 
tain. 

Carlyon opened the large door of the hall, 
and they went out that way, and joined the 
ladies. 

Henry Wilmslow went up to his private 
chamber with a strange mixture of feel- 
ings, all of them bad, but some worse than 
others. This man, once *' a little too gay," 
had been degenerating and demoralizing 
ever since the time we introduced him to 
the reader. " God made the country, and 
man made the town," says a poet, in a line 
of no great meaning, and with such mean- 
ing as it possesses pointing to a false in- j 
ference. A bad man (and we have un- ; 
happily to do with one at this moment) 
becomes worse in the country, where his 
pleasures are limited and coarse, and where 
he is compelled to spend hours in miserable 
self-communing, than in a city, where vice 
runs in a constant current, and where he 
can escape from solitude and thought. It 
is untrue to allege that country life is fa- 
Tourable even to morality — ^to the "gentler 
morals" it has long ceased to lay claim. 
The most dangerous treatment to which 
you can expose an evil nature, is that 
species of solitary confinement called retire- 
ment from a large town ; simply, and logi- 
cally, for tlic same reason that such a life 
is favourable to a virtuous nature. Nothing 
new is put in, but what is there develops, 
either for good or for evil. Town life stunts 



the vice it seems to nourish. Drawing our 
illustrations from the mere catalogue of 
crime, the offences with which we credit 
the populous city are comparatively slight 
to the strange, wild, cold-blooded crimes 
which pollute the half-peopled hamlet, or 
the scarcely-peopled valley. The rustic 
broods in stupid malignity and isolation 
over liis wrongs and hates, and suddenly 
commits a deed whose ferocity is only 
equalled by the perpetrator's idiotism in 
expecting to escape undetected. He lias 
forgotten, in a stagnant life, that keen eyes 
and quick brains will be on his track, and 
he indulges in a revel of passion or revenge 
of which the town criminal seldom dreams. 
But I did not mean to go so low. Look at 
the class of bad and hateful men who do 
not come into the criminal list, but who are, 
notwithstanding, pointed at by the finger of 
society. Take the gambler, the libertine, 
the drunkard, the domestic tyrant — worst, 
because capable of inflicting most misery, 
of the four. Contrast the city and the 
country profligate in action ; both are out- 
raging the real laws of God and the sham 
laws of men — and so far are equal in their 
turpitude. But if one adds to this a viola- 
tion of the instinct we call decency, it will 
be the dweller among the green trees, and 
the quiet fields, and by the bright river— 
the heaven-made locality of the poet. 

Pardon for the digression ; but we may 
remember that a long time ago, we had a 
sort of hope that Henry Wilmslow would 
have improved, in the absence of tempta- 
tion, and in the society of his wife and inno- 
cent daughters. 

He went up to his room, as we have said, 
in a most evil state of mind. He had heard 
that liis cliild must die. Tliis news would, 
perhaps, have troubled liim once, at the 
time that his pretty little Amy was his 
plaything, and one that everybody ad- 
mired; but those days were long past. 
There was as complete an estrangement 
between himself and his children as the 
duty their mother had taught them per- 
mitted. I doubt if her father's lips had 
touched Amy's for months. I hope not. 
She and her sisters were glad to escape 
from his presence, from his ill-conditioned 
scoffing, his swearing, and his hard, unkind 
manner; and he cared nothing for them. 
What he had heard about Amy, therefore, 
gave him no pain. But he had heard what 
seemed to him of much more importance. 
He learned that a secret had been kept 
from him, a deception practised, and that 
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his patron and friend had taken his special 
enemy into league to pass off a doctor as a 
landscape-gardener; and when Wilmslow 
imagined that his own interests were being 
studied, the only thing in question was the 
state of a sick girl. Ii^ured, therefore, and 
insulted, Henry Wilmslow at once declared 
himself. Added to this, with the proverbial 
ill-fortune of listeners, he had heard the 
courtly physician, who had not passed an 
hour in his company, declare him a coarse, 
stupid fellow ; and the judgment had been 
confirmed by Carlyon, who had called him 
a heartless brute. '*They go away from 
my table,*' said the Ambassador, with a 
curse, " to talk of me in that manner.** 
And then he began to drink brandy, soli- 
tary tippling being one of the country en- 
joyments which he had learned to appre- 
ciate. 

Meantime, Mrs. Wilmslow and the party 
below proceeded on their walk, Mr. Bock- 
brook, as he had proposed, keeping near to 
Jane, and Carlyon endeavouring to draw 
away the girls out of earshot. Amy, indeed, 
placed herself upon his arm at once, saying 
that she was glad to see him return to the 
path of his duty to her, and that she was 
willing to overlook the past, and treat him 
as one of the family. Emma also was glad 
to hear what Bernard had to say ; but Kate, 
except when summoned by her sisters to be 
told something which had amused them, 
lingered by her mother's side, and some- 
what impeded the cautious advance by 
which the physician designed to win the con- 
fidence of Mrs. Wilmslow. They went over 
the gardens, Bernard, with a heavy heart, 
endeavouring to entertain his companions, 
and almost at every step reminded of his 
mission by the clinging and dependent way 
in which the frail form of poor Amy rested 
ui>on his arm. 

In the course of their walk they visited 
the grass-grown garden in the rear of the 
house, and, as they entered it, Amy pointed 
out to Bernard the statue of Phocion. 

**I can look at that quite comfortably 
now, Bernard,'* she said, " but I only broke 
myself into doing so by often coming out 
here alone, while Emmy and Kate thought 
I was asleep, and accustoming myself to it. 
Even now, there are times when I fancy 
the statue looks maliciously at me. Do you 
remember my horror at it on the great 
skeleton day ?" 

*' I meant to forget all about it,** said 
Carlyon, *' and I hoped you had long since 
done so. We should forget painM things.** 



'* I could not forget it, Bernard, and at 
last I made up my mind that it was not in- 
tended I should. As soon as I was con- 
vinced of that, of course it would have 
been wicked in me to try, and therefore I 
made a practice of visiting that skeletcm- 
room every day, about the hour at which 
we first made our way there.** 

*' Why did they allow you to do so ?" said 
Carlyon, half reproachfully, but at the mo* 
ment Emma was out of hearing. 

" Do not scold them — they knew notiting 
of it,** said Amy, confidentially. **IkepC 
it secret, not that it was wrong, but becaue 
they w<mld have been Texed. Indeed,! 
knew that it was not wrong, becanse sefoal 
times I had a sign given me. My dear 
Bernard, how you started.** 

" Did I ?** said Carlyon, who felt a ooU 
damp upon his very heart, as thelovini^ 
gentle thing on his arm gave this unaia- 
takeable evidence that something worae tbaa 
bodily disease had been busy with hv.. 

** Perhaps that is a sign, too,** nosed 
Amy. 

He pressed her slight arm to his dde. ii 
another time he would only have tried to 
dispel her foolish thought with a jest, bit 
his lips refhsed to utter one. She tdked 
idly, but she was djring. 

** Y<m do not speak — yon do not ask ik 
what my sign was!** the poor child weat 
on. ** I have not told the girls, but yot 
have a right to know, because you took tiie 
skeleton down and sat in its chair. Well,! 
know that you pulled it all to pieces, aad 
tied all the bones up in a tight bundle, and 
locked them up in one of the old clcseii; 
but all that did not prevent its giving me a 
sign when I needed one. I went in one 
day, shut the door, and stood exactly wbeie 
I was when we first saw the apparitioa. 
There was a silence for a minnte, and thea 
all the bones in the closet began to rattle." 

** My dariing child,** said Bernard, paa- 
sionately, *'you must not talk sowikllj. 
There is not a bone of the skeleton left ia 
the house. I packed it, as yoa say, and 
threw it into the closet for the w>*yp»*«*i 
but when I left Aspen Court, I tookitawaj 
with me to London.** 

"That is strange, Bernard," she said, 
looking up with a smile. ** Are yoa qjaia 



sure 
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** Dear child, quite sure. I had it pot tog^ 
ther again by a medical friend, and it 
hangs in his room, near Cavendish Square." 

** Then it must be some other skeleton 
that made me the sign, Bemaid, and we 
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did not half search the room. That is very 
sad." 

•* My dearest Amy, you must believe what 
I tell you. There Is no skeleton within 
miles of Aspen Court." 

•* Bernard, you are very good to me ge- 
nerally, though rather neglectful, but I 
shall scold you if you tell stories. TTiere is 
our church with dozens of them lying about, 
just under our feet, especially the poor little 
child's, whom the wicked woman frightened 
to death, and which they say starts about 
•In its little grave even now, while her spirit 
walks about, as the poor thing did in its 
eot, when she dressed up horrid figures to 
terrify it. I mean to be buried close to that 
tiiild, the little thing will be quiet when I 
am there." 

** Have you told this to mamma. Amy?" 
■aid Bernard, in a low voice. 

**Ko. She is not strong, dear thing, and 
' die cannot very well bear anything start- 
ling. Though it is silly of people to be 
startled at skeletons,becau8eif she comes to 
"ttiink, here is one at my very elbow. What 
gtarting again! I mean your own, of course. 
Ib not a skeleton walking about wherever 
anybody walks ?" 

Bernard felt that the presence of another 
person who should divert Amy from the 
subject on every phase of which she had 
been evidently brooding, was a relief he 
must have, and he drew her towards the 
Others, who were nearer the house. 

** Is that — ^but of course it is — ^the Severn 
In the distance ?" said Mr. Bockbrook. 

** Yes," said Mrs. Wilmslow, ** you see the 
water splashing through the weir. Katie, 
dear, fetch the telescope — I think it is in 
the library. There are several points in 
our landscape worth a stranger's notice, if, 
as a foreign traveller, you care for English 
scenery, Mr. Rockbrook. Why, Amy, darl- 
ing, where is all your colour gone ? Has 
Bernard been telling you some terrible 
ftory?" 

** In one sense he has, mamma ; that is, 
he has told a terrible falsehood, but he is 
penitent, and I forgive him. My goodness, 
what is the matter with Kate ? Talk of 
colour — she is as white as a ghost." 

Kate just then reappeared from the house, 
bringing the telescope, and assuredly justi- 
f^g Amy's description. She was evidently 
making a desperate struggle at self-com- 
mand, and she placed the glass, as if me- 
chanically, in her mother's hand. 

M I — I slipped," she said, ** on the stairs. 
I am not at all hmt, but shaken— 'frightened. 



It is nothing. I assure you, it is nothing, 
mamma," she said, almost impatiently, un- 
der Mrs. Wilmslow's anxious look. Kate 
stood quite still until, her assurances appa- 
rently satisfying her mother, the latter began 
to point out the features in the landscape. 
Amy had sat down upon a garden seat. 
Then Kate, to Bernard's surprise, laid her 
hand on his arm, and made a gesture that 
she must speak to him apart. They pro- 
ceeded a few steps from the rest of the 
party. 

*' There is no time for more than one 
word. Is that a doctor, and is Amy 
dying ?" 

•* re»," said Bernard. 

Her hand clutched ui>on his arm, and 
he felt her tremble violently, but she 
mastered her agitation, and said, in a hasty 
and imploring voice, " Tell mamma — you 
tell her, for God's sake — nojo.'* 

Bernard guessed all, sprang to Mrs. 
Wilmslow's side, and made an imperative 
sign to Rockbrook, unperoeived by her, 
that he must instantly make his communi- 
cation. The ready-witted physician under- 
stood him, and without comprehending the 
emergency of the case, ofilsred his arm to 
his hostess, with a request that she would 
permit him to say a word or two. Jane, 
gentle as ever, took his arm, though with 
some surprise, but they had scarcely turned 
from the others when a strong hand was 
laid ui>on her shoulder, and her husband 
stood among them. He was excited by 
liquor, but in the perfect possession of his 
faculties, and his face, bloated by low de- 
bauchery, bore a savage expression, which, 
as it seemed to Carlyon at the moment, 
would have justified him in felling Wilms- 
low to the ground. 

" Ah, I'm in time, I see," he said, as 
Jane, in her habitual efibrt to screen her 
husband's vices, forced a smile, and tried 
to frame some playfrd words to help him 
to excuse his rudeness. The smile told 
him that she had not heard the fatal 
news. 

"One word with you, Mr. Wflmslow," 
said Carlyon, dashing in as a last chance, 
fbr he saw Henry's intention. ** I have a 
message to you from Lord Rookbmy. 
Just come and hear it— a secret fit>m the 
ladies." 

*' In deed,*' returned Wilmslow, look* 

ing at him with an insolent scowl. ** FU hear 
it at my leisure, Mr. Secretary Carlyon, Sir. 
What I have to say, is what this gentleman 
says that a mother oi^ht to hear frem Imv 
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husband. I believe those were your words, 
Sir. I was afiraid that my daughter might 
have forestalled me.'* 

** Take her away,** said Bernard to Bock- 
brook. 

•* At your peril, Sir,'* shouted Wilmslow, 
seizing his wife by the arm. " I have only 
to inform you, Mrs. Wilmslow,** he said, in 
a drawling, malicious voice, **that this 
gentleman is a London doctor, brought 
down by that gentleman to see your 
youngest daughter, and his rei>ort is, that 
she is dying, and can*t live two months.** 

All eyes turned to seek Amy, who re- 
tained her seat at the foot of the old tree, 
but the mother was the first to clasp her in 
her arms. 

" I knew it,** said Amy, quietly. " I 
thought you all knew it. Oh, yes, I am 
dying !'* 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 



AND TAKE UT MILK FOR GALL/ 



FouB days later, Mrs. Wilmslow was 
announced to Mr. Molesworth, the lawyer, 
as he sat in his office in London, medi- 
tating various matters, and among them the 
probable and possible results of a curious 
interview he had that morning had with 
the Earl of Rookbury. 

" Instantly, of course,'* said Molesworth, 
surprised, and, contrary to his usual habit, 
rising and coming out to meet his client. 
For his custom was to allow his visitors to 
enter his room before he rose to receive 
them. He thus obtained, under the some- 
what strong light which fell upon the door- 
way, an excellent view of the expression 
ni>on their faces. In ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred this view was not of the 
slightest value — in the hundredth it might 
afford him a hint, and, therefore, like a 
practical man, Molesworth secured the one 
chance in a hundred. 

"My dear Mrs. Wilmslow,'* he said, 
taking her two hands in hi^own, in token 
of his exceeding satisfaction, and bringing 
her into the room — '* this is an unexpected 
pleasure. At home to nobody, Galton, and 
mind I have no messages,** he added, as 
that erring, but penitent porter retired. 
" And how are all the dear little people ? 
Radiant and rosy with the fresh air of 
Gloucestershire, of course. Fine thing fresh 
air.** 

"The elder ones are well — the younger 
is not,** said Jane Wilmslow, in the voice 



in which one disposes of a question asked 
as a formality. 

Such had not been Jane Wilmslow'f 
habitual way of replying to any inquiry 
about her children, for her motherly 
heart had taken a long time to learn 
that any one who knew them coold 
speak of them quite as he spoke of 
yesterday*s rain or to-day's sunshine. But 
her tone was as passionless as if she were 
answering a remark on the weather. It 
was not lost upon Molesworth, who in- 
stantly looked at her with attention, and 
was conscious of a change wliich he might 
have found it difficult to define. It wai 
not that the fkce was sad — ^he had often 
seen it much sadder when the poor vife 
had hastened to him for aid for Wilmslow 
in his days of folly and dissipation. But, 
if so womanly a face as Jane*s could be 
conceived to have hardened, that proeea 
represented what, as it seemed to tiie lavyei^ 
had taken place. 

*' Your time is valuable, Hr. Moleswortli, 
and I will trespass upon it only so long u 
is necessary.** 

" Pray do not 8i>eak in that cold tone 
Jane,** said Molesworth, ** it is so onlib 
old times. Why should yon ?** 

*' Because old times are gone,** said Jane, 
deliberately. 

'* To make way for better ones, we vriH 
hope,** replied Molesworth, with somethiog 
of soothing in his voice, for he saw that 
Mrs. Wilmslow had sustained some new 
wrong — and he instantly and instiuctivdf 
carried it to the right account. 

'* I have not seen you,** said Jane, disre- 
garding his last speech, "since the day 
when you furnished us with funds to go 
down to Aspen Court.** 

" Furnished them for the. second time, I 
think,'* said Molesworth, not unwilling to 
aid her expected revelation by supplying 
her with a recollection of Wilmslow's heart- 
lessness. But that was a small matter, now. 

" You have our affairs in your hands," 
said Jane, *' and, I trust, have taken care 
of your own interests. I should be sony 
to think you were the loser by, any assist- 
ance rendered to us in our difilculties." 

" I do not see what she is driving at,'' 
thought Molesworth. '* Was that a hint 
that she understood matters ? . Xiet her go 
on." 

" I owe you much," continued Mrs. 
Wilmslow, " very much,** 

" Do not speak of obligations," he re- 
plied, with something like a touch of feel- 
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=- tag: **I have always found pleasure in 

being of any service to you— and, perhaps," 

^ he added, not untnithftilly, "I have not 

* been a loser in other ways.*' 

* "I know that you have not,*' returned 
Jane, quietly, " and that, if all goes on ac- 
cording to your wish, you wiU be a larger 
gainer by us." 

"A prelude to some heavy demand," 
said the attorney to himself. *' What has 
that beast in the country been doing now ? 
Forging, perhaps — ^he is too great a coward 
to be a house-breaker. Let us hear.** 

" But I did not allude to money," said 
Jane. " I owe you my marriage." 

This was an acknowledgment which 
Molesworth had certainly not expected, 
and it must be admitted that he looked the 
astonishment that he felt. He had been 
silent before, from choice, but he now held 
his tongue from not knowing how to use it 
with advantage, and in his embarrassment 
he made a slight bow, which might be in- 
terpreted to meau anything. 

" I owe you my marriage," repeated Jane. 

** We — ^we acted as we thought for the 
. best, at the time, my dear friend," said the 
lawyer, compelled to speak. " Things did 
not take the course we had hoped they 
would, but it could hardly be said to be 
our fault, and at all events, it is too late to 
look back. We should rather make the 
l>C8t of the ftiture." 

"It is well," said Jane, "that you do 
not still endeavour to persuade me, or pre- 
tend to think you can persuade me, that all 
teas for the best, and that in introducing 
and recommending to me a husband whom 
you knew to be an irretrievably bad man, 
you were doing me a kindness." 

In all Jane Wilmslow's troubled life, 
Holesworth had never heard her so speak 
of her husband. 

" I see," said he, " that you have been 
again wounded — outraged—and, under such 
circumstances, I should be ashamed to re- 
mind you that you use unkind language 
towards me. I deplore your marriage — I 
have not ceased to do so for many a long 
day ; and I think I have given better proof 
than mere words that I have sought, by 
assisting you through life (I mention it only 
because you compel it), to make some amends 
for my original error." 

" Error ?" repeated Jane, in a low voice. 
" The word by which a man describes his 
having doomed a woman to a life of shame 
and grief." 

" One word," said Molesworth, in whose 



nature the instinct of sympathy was not 
largely developed, in comparison with that 
of self-defence. " I may admit that I was 
wrong, and to blame, in the melancholy 
selection I assisted you to make. But I may 
remind you that husbands are not forced 
upop ladies in England." 

"No," said Mrs. Wilmslow, patiently. 
" I am quite aware that you did nothing 
which the world can blame you for — ^indeed, 
I have often imagined you telling my story, 
and making out a complete proof that yoa 
behaved most admirably, to the best of 
your knowledge and judgment. Your own 
conscience will tell you whether Jane Tracy 
would ever have married Henry Wilmslow, 
had her fHend Stephen Molesworth per- 
mitted her to know what he knew of the 
husband he found for her. Perhaps your 
own conscience will tell you why such a 
man was chosen." 

" If," said Molesworth, who had entirely 
recovered his habitual calmness, " these re- 
proaches are to lead to any issue, you are 
the best judge whether they are likely to 
promote it. You cannot make me angry. 
I have no right to be angry with anything 
which could fall fh)m your lips, from which 
I never heard anything so bitter fall before. 
I will not resign the name of your fjriend, 
Jane, and I will do anything, in reason, to 
continue to deserve it. You did not come 
to London to taunt me with an error^ 
well, an injury — of twenty years ago ?" 

" I came to say what I have said," replied 
she. " But you tell me that I never spoke 
so bitterly to you. I have had much cause 
for bitterness, but never so much as now." 

And in a few words, delivered with a 
forced calmness, and with a strange pre- 
cision, she told the story of the medical 
visit, and its termination — ^precision, that 
made it seem as if she were repealing a 
conned lesson. Let those be thankM who 
have never had a sorrow which incessantly 
formed itself tato a given set of words, 
dulling themselves by recurrence, and be- 
coming a formula of grief whence it was 
new pain to depart. 

Man's indignation sometimes relieves itself 
in a savage curse, but seldom ta so savage a 
one as Molesworth ground out between his 
teeth, as he heard the sequel to the story. 

When, in other days, Jane came to him 
to ask assistance for her husband, and an 
angry condemnation of Wilmslow's follies 
would break from Molesworth, she would 
protest against it, and seem wounded, and 
he always apologised before they parted. 
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He had now inyoked upon Wilmslow a doom 
too fearftd to be written down here (I know 
not in how maoh of its possibility Moles- 
worth believed), and Mrs. Wilmslow gazed 
steadily at him, without a sign of depre- 
cation. 

*' It is easy, I know,** she said, after a 
pause, ** for men to use words at which one's 
Tery soul shudders. I have heard such 
words since my marriage. I know how 
much they mean. If you meet my husband 
in the street this afternoon, you will shake 
his hand, and laugh when you part with 
him. I should not blame you — ^it is the 
way with men.** 

*' You are right, Jane,** said Molesworth, 
** quite right. Curses are folly, and ask folly. 
But,** be added, in alow voice, "we can do 
something in this world — something — some- 
thing." And he rose and gazed intensely 
into one of his pictures after the other, 
seeing no line in any of them — we once 
before noticed his habit, when in doubt. 
Jane remained silent till he returned to his 
chair. He looked at her for some moments, 
and then he said, 

*' Your friend, the Earl of Rookbury, sat 
in that chair two hours ago. He did not 
tell me a word of his sending down Carlyon 
and the surgeon.** 

**He meant it in kindness,** said Jane. 
** Bernard Carlyon, who does not judge him 
indulgently, assures me that Lord Book- 
bury showed sincere feeUngs when speak- 
ing of Amy. But wrong never comes right. 
They told us a falsehood, Mr. Bockbrook 
deceived us, and you have heard of the 
miserable end of the story. They should 
have written to me, and let me know the 
truth. I could have borne it so, and then 
the frightful shock would have been spared 
me. But my suffering is nothing. It is 
no thought of that which brings me to 
town to-day. I now stand between my 
children and their father, and for their sake 
I am here.'* 

" You have ' some proposition of your 
own ? I will assist you to the utmost in 
carrying it out, unless I can suggest a 
better." 

** Mr. Molesworth, I am utterly helpless. 
I have not even the strength which know- 
ledge of my position gives. I do not know 
at this instant whether Aspen Court is 
yours, mine, or — another's," said Jane, 
checUng herself. 

"Or Lord Bookbury*s, you mean," said 
Molesworth. " You suspect, if you do not 
know, what is going on. I have not been 



altogether blind to it. But let me heir 
you to the end." 

" You have supplied me with the meant 
of living — of late you have done so libe- 
rally," said Jane,** but whether we are ridi 
or poor, whethor your supplies are our 
right or your charity, I have no means of 
knowing." 

** You shall have no cause to complain of 
my keeping you in the dark,** said Moles- 
worth ; ** while your interest, through your 
indulgence and forbearance, remained the 
same with that of— Mr. Wilmslow — ^we will 
call no more names — you will see that I 
could best act for your interests by tKmblJBff 
you with as little as possible that he could 
learn* from you. Now, unless I mistake 
your meaning to-day, you and he ar^- 
two." 

** Yes — two," said Jane, with low, but 
marked emphasis. 

*'And God knows that juster divone 
was never pronounced,** said MolesworfiL 
'* But the children, as you say. Year 
desire is — ** 

' ** To remove them from the society cf 
their fkther, at once, and for ever," said: 
Jane, with a determination strangely st 
variance with the gentle bearing of her 
whole life. 

** You are right," said Molesworth. And 
again he rose, and went round the room, 
halting, at intervals, as new points of con- 
sideration arose to him. 

'* Have the whole case before you," be 
said, returning. *' The custody of the 
children is his, by right, unless we can 
show cause why they should be taken from 
him.*' 

** Is not his life, since their births, cause 
enough ?" said Jane. 

'* Morally, no doubt. But we have leal 
proof of much, and borne with much so 
long, that unless anything very flagrant 
could be proved as a reason for a move, at 
the end of all these years, it would look 
suspicious. Without asking you ai^ 
painful questions — his vices have, I believe, 
been practised of late out of y oar sight and 
hearing ?*' 

The crimson mounted to the fkir fore- 
head of the poor wife as she replied — 

** He has treated my feelings more ofi^ 
sively than at Aspen Court, though even 
there—" 

** Never mind," said Molesworth, **we 
will discuss such matters only when neces* 
sary. I do not think that we could make 
out a case strong enough for Chancery— 
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iQiSkt is to 8ay» since Lord Bookbury has 
become an ally of Mr. Wilmslow, and lends 
him his purse. Without that aid, I think 
that I could manage to get the children 
fhxn him ; but the resistance of a beggared 
libertine^ and the resistance of the friend 
of a rich peer, are two things, even in the 
Court of Chancery. And he tootUd resist, 
no doubt." 

" To the last, for the sake of making me 
sa wretched as he could.*' 

•* No doubt. There are other ways, how- 
^Ter. I have not been his friend for so 
many years without being able to offer him 
Tarious reasons for complying with any 
reasonable wish of mine. The Kookbury 
friendship interferes with my influence to 
■a certain extent, but is not all-powerful." 

** I had thought," said Jane — ** but you 
will see difficulties perhaps of which I 
Taaow nothing — ^that if he could be driven 
Away, frightened away, — I scarcely know by 
what means except fear of debts, — ^until I 
Qonld remove the children, and hide them 
with me in some quiet place on the Continent 
—we could live upon very little, if there 
ia but little—" 

" And leave Aspen Court, your newly 
won inheritance ?" said Molesworth. 

♦* Leave Aspen— everything — everything, 

to escape from Mm r said Jane, with energy. 

** No," said Molesworth, firmly. *' You 

must not leave Aspen Court. You must 

remain there, under any circumstances." 

*' I will nott" said Jane, passionately. 
** And if you will not help me — if no re- 
collections — " and she burst, at length, into 
tears, that forced themselves between the 
pale fingers, which she pressed upon her poor 
eyes. 

" I will help you to the utmost, by — !" 
exdaimed Molesworth. *'But you must 
let me help you my own way. I tell you 
that you must remain at Aspen. That is 
•essential. Indeed, flight would be hopeless, 
for let Lord Eookbury's suspicions be once 
4uroused, and you would be watched night 
and day. No— you and the young ladies 
shall stay at Aspen, but we will rid you 
4)f Wilmslow's presence.* 

** How will you ?" Jane began. 
*' Y'ou had better know nothing about it. 
I tell you frankly, that in the old times I 
should have locked him up— I have ample 
jpower to do that now, but to lock him up, 
under present circumstances, would only be 
to have him released by his noble friend. I 
should obtain my money, but I should lose 
my object. When do you return to the 



country — not until you have spent some 
time with us ?" 

" To-night," said Mrs. Wilmslow. 

** To-night, in that tone, means to-night,'* 
said Molesworth, ** and, of course, I under- 
stand why it should. You will travel by 
the same train which carries a message from 
me to Mr. Wilmslow, and, reckless fool as 
he may be, even the Bookbury alliance 
will not keep him out of London many 
hours after he hears frmn me. You will 
not see him again, if you can make up 
your mind to remain with Mrs. Molesworth 
to-night. No ? Well, I will not endeavour 
to detain you." 

" I map rely upon your word ?" said Jane, 
whose old tmstflQness seemed to come back 
at words of kindness. 

" Indeed you may," said Molesworth, in 
a low, determined voice. ** Give me tlu'ee 
days, and you shall see whether I deceive 
you in this matter. Now — ^may I replenish 
your purse? — I dare say you came off 
hastily. Can any of my clerks attend you 
anywhere— execute any commission — ?** 

He forced some gold and notes upon her, 
and they parted. 

*' The scoundrel could not have taken a 
more convenient opportunity of coming out,** 
said Molesworth, as he stood upon his 
hearthrug again. "And he shall have it, 
hot and hot. D — ^n him!" he added, stab- 
bing the fire vindictively with his poker : 
'• how blue her eyes still are 1" 

With which apparently inconsequential 
remark, Mr. Molesworth proceeded to search 
for certain documents in a small iron safe 
by his side, and having found them he left 
the house. 



CHAPTER XLVni. 

THE AMBASSADOR IK TRODBLi:. 

Since the day of the scene in the garden, 
Henry Wilmslow had felt it more comfort- 
able to himself to keep out of the way of his 
wife and daughters. The disgust which had 
been exhibited by the medical man and by 
Bernard at Henry's conduct upon that occa- 
sion, had at first the effect of rendering him 
more dogged and insulting, but the courage 
which comes from without ceases with the 
stimulus ; and when his visitors had dei>arted 
(after a long and private interview with 
Mrs. Wilmslow), Henry felt all a coward's 
inclination to make up a quarrel. The dis- 
couragement which his awkward advances 
met, was passive rather than active. His 
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wife, after recovering from her first passion- 
ate burst of agony, made little more demon- 
stration, beyond the most assiduous atten- 
tion to Amy ; and when addressed by Henry, 
replied with a calmness which his delicate 
observation and graceful nomenclature re- 
corded as " sulks." The elder girls had of 
late avoided him as much as they could, 
without actual rudeness, but in their zeal 
to minister, to the comfort of their sister 
they disregarded their own, and Wilmslow 
encountered th^m more frequently than 
usutil, as they sped about the house on their 
missions of love. But there was no smile on 
their faces, no saucy little taunt was darted at 
him, no playfhl gesture saluted him, no hur- 
ried kiss was printed, as they hastily passed 
their father. For that father, indeed, a child's 
code of household signals had never been 
framed, and his very servants had of late 
met him less gravely than his children. But 
now, when they came together, it was with 
an air of constraint that there was no mis- 
taking. The father had reduced his house- 
hold to the condition of feeling that he was 
the blot and blotch upon it. Callous and 
defiant though he was, he could not fail to 
see this, and such conscience as he had 
left to him, putting forth its last struggles, 
he found it, as we have said, more agreeable 
to avoid his family than to join it as before. 
He therefore skulked as much as possible 
in his own apartment, and, under pretext 
of illness, ordered his meals to be sent 
thither. So that 3Irs. Wilmslow, who might 
otherwise have found some diflSculty in 
leaving Aspen Court for her visit to London, 
had actually departed and returned with- 
out his knowledge. 

Mr. Molesworth kept liis word, and a 
letter reached Henry Wilmslow a couple of 
hours after Mrs. Wilmslow had arrived at 
home. It was written by the firm to wliich, 
as has been said in one of our earliest chap- 
ters, the less dignified portion of Moles- 
worth's business was entrusted — the 'house 
in Clement's Inn, where the " common 
law " of the aristocratic firm was put out to 
nurse, and where, indeed, it throve remark- 
ably, perhaps from being untrammelled by 
several of the conventions of good breeding 
which tend to ii^ure vigour. The writer, 
Mr. Scolper (for Scolper & Blirt), recom- 
mended 3Ir. Wilmslow to lose no time in 
presenting himself in Clement's Inn, and 
he enforced his advice by an allusion which 
made Henry turn first hot, and then cold, 
and which ultimately drove him to his 
favourite refuge, the brandy-bottle, for com- 



fort. He lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons, and was, indeed, not sorry to he 
relieved, by its i)eremptorines8, of the task 
of saying a word of farewell to his family. 
Simply leaving word with a servant that he 
was going to London on business, the Lord 
of Asi)en sneaked round hy the stables and 
down to the village, whence he obtained 
conveyance to the railway station. The old 
house must have felt more easy after his 
departure. Since his memorable entrance, 
on taking possession, when he had not 
even the grace to congratulate the womair 
who had given him all, uiK>n her recovery 
of her estate, or to lead her to her own 
hearthstone, with a kiss, not one single act 
of kindness or goodness had that man done 
up to the time of his present ignominious 
fiight. Nor had his vices been negative 
only. He had been brute, libertine, and 
drunkard, and had generally filled up the 
interstices between active vice, with coarse 
act and vulgar speech. But this was the 
individual to whom fate, 3Iolesworth, and 
girlish mistake, had consigned the keeping 
of the happiness of my dear Jane Tracy. 
How soon he converted his ofiSce into a 
sinecure ! 

At almost any other time Henry Wilms- 
low would have postponed the immediate 
business of a journey to town, to the indul- 
gence in a brief round of the amusements 
from which he had lately been in great 
measure debarred, but the emergency of 
the case was too pressing, and the rouS's 
nerves, never very ^rm, had been a good 
deal shaken. He must have things made 
pleasant for him, to use his own phrase, be- 
fore he could sit down and enjoy himself. 

If he visited Clement's Inn with any 
particular hope that the pleasurable opera- 
tion was about to be performed for him, 
he must have been considerably disap- 
pointed when he took a last glance at the 
Black Boy and SundiaL 

Messrs. Scolper & Blirt's chambers were 
on a second floor, and Henry, who was evi- 
dently expected, was shown into a small 
inner room, fuiiiished with all the taste 
and hijee usual in such localities. That i? 
to say, there was a rickety old loo-table, 
with stabbed and sjwtted green cloth, in 
the middle of the room\ and this, with a 
couple of new walnut-wood chairs, and a 
lidless tin box, inscribed Bctgach's Lwiacy, 
but used as a coal-scuttle, completed the 
/arrangements for bodily convenience and 
comfort ; while the mind was left to feeft 
upon such suggestions as might arise fronr 
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examination of a dusty portrait of " Eldon 
C." and of a sheet of" Rules for the Better 
Taking <Sf Evidence," nearly all of which 
rules explained the mode in which certain 
costs were to be made out against the vic- 
tims. Here Henry was detained for nearly 
two hours. I^ his good days, he would 
have swaggered the very souls out of the 
clerks, had he been kept waiting a tenth 
part of the time. But his gallant spirit 
was subdued, and he merely ventured upon 
occasionally coughing loudly, and grating 
Ills chair upon the floor, devices to which 
nervous persons are known to resort in the 
bope of accelerating the motions of those 
for whom they are in waiting. 

Mr. Scolper appeared at last. A tall, 
hungiy-looking person, with that pleasant 
expression of face which seems to imply 
that you have done the wearer an injury 
by your last remark, and the sooner you 
get away the better. He wasted little time 
in prelude, observing, 

** Well, you've come up." 

** Yes," said Henry Wilmslow, in no way 
soothed by the announcement of this in- 
controvertible fact. " And now what's to 
be done ?" 

*'0h!" grumbled Mr. Scolper, highly 
displeased already, " it's no use your ask- 
ing me what's to be done. Because, if you 
ask me, I can't tell you, and I let you 
know that frankly. I don't say that if I 
was another party, and you came to me 
and asked me what you was to do, I 
couldn't tell you, but I'm not the other 
party, and it's no use your addressing such 
a question to me. Don't you see that ?" 

" Why," began Henry, " if you—" 

" No," said Mr. Scolper, •' there's no ifs 
nor ands in the matter, and it's downright 
d — d childish to talk in that way. I ask 
you a plain question, and you may answer 
or not as you like, but a straightforward 
man knows when he's asked a straight- 
forward question. However, you are not 
obliged to answer me, you know, and it 
makes deuced little odds to me whether you 
do or not." 

" I wish to do what you think best," said 
Henry, hui'riedly, as soon as the flood of 
grumble subsided a little. 

*' Don't go on like that," returned Mr. 
Scolper, implacable. " You'll go saying next 
that I gave you advice what to do, and 
that I'll be hanged if I did, or will. If I 
were an Old Bailey lawyer I don't say that 
I could not tell you what to do, but I'm 
not an Old Bailey lawyer." 



** If you sent for me only to tell me all 
that," said Henry, in his turn growing 
wrathful, despite his fears, "I think yon 
might have let it alone, that's all." 

" You think so, do you ?" said Mr. Scol- 
per, looking askance at him. " Well, I 
dare say that's your opinion. In here, 
Jones," he cried, to a clerk in the next room, 
whom he heard replying to a visitor. " Well 
hear whether it's this party's opinion." 

And Mr. Molesworth, great-coated to the 
cheekbones, was conducted into his agent's 
room. Wilmslow advanced to meet him. • 

" You'll excuse my keeping my hands in 
my pockets, it's so cold," said Molesworth, 
with a nod, and this was all his reply to 
Henry's salutation. The attorney then 
crossed the room, and, refusing a chair, into 
which he motioned Scolper, took up a posi- 
tion in a comer, with his back against the 
wall, and with Scolper between him and 
Mr. Wilmslow. Perhaps it was also be- 
cause of the cold that he did not remove 
his hat. Henry did not much like these 
signs and tokens. 

" What does he propose ?'* said Moles- 
worth, abruptly entering upon the business 
of the moment. 

" Propose, bless you I" returned his agent. 
" He proposes nothing, and makes it matter 
of grievous complaint that we took the 
liberty of calling up a country gentleman 
from the scene where he difibses so much 
happiness among his dependents and all 
around him." 

'* That was not what I said," replied 
Henry, anxious not to be put into a false po- 
sition at the outset. " What I said was—" 

** It does not matter what he said, Mr. 
Scolper, and as a man of business you are 
not called upon to waste your valuable 
time — nor am I. You sent for me to hear 
some proposal, and I am here to listen 
to it." 

" I do not see, Mr. Molesworth, that yea 
could possibly say anything fairer, or more 
precisely true and accurate. Sir, if you were 
to talk till that sundial strikes twenty-four. 
But there seems no willingness to speak, 
in some quarters." 

" If you mean me, I will be hanged if 
I have had a chance of speaking yet," said 
Henry. " I'm 8napi)ed up like an infernal 
alligator," he added, with some little in- 
accuracy of illustration. 

" You'll be snapped up worse than that,** 
retorted Scolper, who felt with indignaticoi 
that his flight of imagination about the dial 
had been rather over-tnunped by Henry's 
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zoological simile. " And if I were yon, I 
would not sit talking nonsense about alli- 
gators, but just say what you mean to do, 
while there's time to do anything.*' 

** You say in your note/' said Henry, 
fairly bullied down, " that the party ^" 

" Now, good heaven and earth,*' said Mr. 
Scolper, "what the devil is tiie use of 
idling me what I said in my note ? Do you 
think I don't know what I said in my note 
better than you do, or if I didn't that I 
would not call for my letter-book and peruse 
an examined copy of it instead of taking 
it from your memory ?•' 

" If I am correct, Scolper,** said Mr. 
Holesworth, ** you wrote him something of 
this kind — of course I do not commit you 
to my own words." 

" I have no doubt. Sir, that they will be 
the same as mine,** said Scolper. And it 
would have been very odd had it proved 
otherwise. 

**You apprised him, then, that a bill 
which he had procured, and which had 
been discounted by a client of yours upon 
the faith of representations that the signa- 
tures were genuine, had arrived at maturity, 
and that, upon its being presented, one of 
the signatures had proved to be a forgery. 
You added, I think, that if explanations 
were possible, the sooner they were made 
the better, as criminal proceedings were 
contemplated." 

" Now, then,*' said Scolper, suddenly 
turning to Henry the moment Molesworth 
had ceased, " you can say whether you re- 
ceived such a letter as that or nat, I sup- 
pose ? That wont hurt you.*' 

«' That was the letter," said Wilmslow, 
doggedly. 

** Well, I am glad you will allow that," 
said So«lper, looking at him as if his deter- 
mined wickedness were too much for a 
virtuous man to bear. 

" You wrote to me, Mr. Scolper,'* con- 
tinued Molesworth, " to say, that I having 
been the means of this bill passing into 
your client's hand, I ought to hear any 
proposal that might be made on the subject.** 

** I did so, Sir,*' r^oined the vengeM 
Scolper ; " but I really can only beg your 
I>ardon for having brought you here on 
what I may call a fool's errand. The 
devil a proposal is made, or likely to be 
made, so far as I can see. I dont call 
talking about alligators and rubbish making 
proposals, whatever others may do." 

"Molesworth," said Henry, *'we have 
known one another off and on for a good 



many years, and I most say I do not 
understand this conduct. We parted quite 
friaidly some months ago, and tdnce thea 
I cant have done anything to offend yon, 
because we have not had any intercourse. 
There's something up, which I don*t und»- 
stand. Can I say a word ia private?'* 

" In connexion with this business ?** de- 
manded Molesworth. 

" This and other things." 

"Certainly not," said Moleswoirth. **It 
is decorous in itself, and due to Mr. Scolp^ , 
that he should hear every syllable that is 
dropped upon the subject. If you have ai^ 
hesitation at speaking beftwe him, I wiU 
remove it by saying that he is an old and 
confidential friend of mine, and that yoa 
may speak as unreservedly as if we weie 
alone." 

" I'm sure / don't care, if pou don't," re- 
plied Henry, ** and here goes. What I want 
to ask is — *' 

*' As I am to hear, and I suppose to speak," 
said Mr. Scolper, ** I say at once, that I dont 
see that you are in a position to ask any- 
thing.'* 

" D — ^n it, let me go on my own way, will 
you,** said Henry ; ** I want to know, Moles- 
worth, in so many words, what this farce is 
being played for, and what's to come of it?" 

" Your language is quite incomprehensible 
to me," said Molesworth. " Mr. Scolper may 
understand it, but I do not.** 

But Mr. Scolper was too much incensed to 
do more than signify, by a furious and con- 
vulsing shrug, his utter ignorance of Mr. 
Wilmslow's meaning, and his profbnnd con- 
tempt fdr that gentleman's general dia- 
racter. 

** You understand me fast enough,** re- 
torted Henry ; ** and I repeat that yoa ars 
playing a farce which, I may say, tit for tat, 
I don*t comprehend. Had I been aware,** 
he proceeded, with some grandeur, a bright 
idea having struck him, " that this kind oi 
thing was to take place, I should have re- 
quested a noble and intimate friend of mint 
to accompany me to this meeting. I now 
regret that I did not.** 

" Old Rook has been in Clement's Inn in 
his time,** said Scolper. 

" I did not mention a name," said Heniy* 
" and I am not in the habit of hearing Lord 
Rookbury spoken of in terms of that kind.** 

*' If you are coming nothing but alligaton 
and rooks," returned Mr. Scoli>er, "the 
sooner we break up the better, and things 
must take their course. What do you say, 
Mr. Molesworth ?'* 
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" I have waited as long as I can afford to 
wsdt," said that gentleman. ** You will do 
your duty to your client, Mr. Scolper, as you 
always do, and^ I can only hope that, dis- 
agreeable as my share in the affair must be, 
I shall be able to offer in a court of justice 
explanations which will be satisfactory.'* 

**By Jove," said Henry, incautiously, 
-* knowing what you know, you will never 
stand up in a court of justice about the bill." 

" Knowing what I know, I assuredly 
shall," said Molesworth. " To what does 
your observation point, Sir ?" 

** I>o you mean to say, that if that bill 
comes into court, you will come within 
twenty miles of it ?" cried Henry. 

" If I am called as a witness, which I pre- 
sume Mr. Scolper will find it his duty to 
make me, I shall go into the witness-box, take 
the bill in my hand, and, as becomes an 
honest and an honourable man, shall testify 
to all I know or believe on the subject." 

- Well, I don't know," said Henry, "I've 
heard that lawyers defy all laws ; but how 
the sauce that is good for the goose is not to 
he sauce for the gander this time, I don't 
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" Could you oblige us with any more ani- 
mals ?" jerked out Mr. Scolper, who had 
not forgiven the alligator. " Books were 
the last — now comes geese and ganders. I 
suppose we shall have electrifying eels 
next." 

'•Mr. Wilmslow's implication becomes too 
serious for jesting," said Molesworth, rising 
from the wall, against which he had been 
leaning, and taking off his hat. *' Will you 
explain. Sir, in a few words of decent 
Christian English, what you mean by that 
last speech of yours ?" 

•♦ I mean this," said Henry, " that if the 
signature to the bill was gorged — mind, I 
don't say it was — ^jrou are not going to get 
me to say anything of that sort in the pre- 
sence of a witness ; but if it was, you, Mr. 
Molesworth, knew that it was as well as— 
as anybody else did, and advanced the 
money upon it with that knowledge. Deny 
it, if you dare !" 

" My denial to such a person as yourself," 
said Molesworth, ' • would be absurd. Luckily 
the foul calunmy is uttered in Mr. Scolper's 
presence ; and I will ask him to note the 
words." 

" Then," said Henry, infuriated, « while 
you are taking notes, add this : namely, 
that I, being desperately hard up for money, 
came to Molesworth, who was managing the 
Aspen Court suit, and asked him to let me 



have some. He told me to bring him a bill 
with one good name on it. I couldn't do 
that, for I'd pumped out everybody whom I 
could think of. He suggested my relations. 
I told him I had none, except a couple of 
rich cousins who hated me like poison, be- 
cause my old aunt, Albreda, left me her tin 
instead of them. Molesworth, let him deny 
it if he can, said that he had no doubt I 
could obtain one of their signatures. I was 
thunderstruck, Sir. I knew that either 
Frederic or William Barnstaple would as 
soon have chopped off his right hand as sigi\ 
to help me. He laughed, and said that if I 
brought the signature of one of them, there 
was the money ; and he trickled a whole 
lot of sovereigns through his fingers into a 
drawer. I suppose you'll say^you ha vent 
got a drawer next ?" said Henry, pausing 
in his narrative. 

" I have many drawers," replied Moles* 
worth, without moving a muscle. 

" I'm glad you'll admit that," said Henry. 
" Well, I'll tell it you all out now I'm about 
it. I couldn't think for a long time what he 
meant ; but I knew I wanted the money most 
devilishly, and, peiiiaps, being so sharp set, 
and hearing the clink, made me guess at his 
aim, and I threw out a feeler or so ; saying, 
in a laughing way, that if I used the free- 
dom of a relative, and borrowed my cousin's 
name without asking leave, I supposed that 
would do. He answered, in his sanctimo- 
nious way, that he had known me too long 
to think of questioning any document I 
might bring him." 

" The whole story is false," said Moles- 
worth ; " but I admit that such would have 
been my answer to any one who spoke of 
you. I knew you for a libertine and a 
gambler ; but I did not for a moment be- 
lieve that you would be guilty of forgery.** 

" Now mark this, then," said Henry. " I 
said that I would go out and get a stamp, 
and do the thing at once, and that the bill 
would be sure to be taken up to the hour { 
because before it became due he would have 
the Aspen Court rents in his hand. He 
said, in a very serious way, * Such bills are 
always taken up to the hour.* But he would 
not go on with the business then ; because 
he said, in a meaning way, that I could not 
see the Bamstaples that afternoon. City 
business hours being over ; and that if I 
succeeded in iiidvcing my cousin to sign, I 
could come to him at the same hour next 
day. I did succeed — ha! ha! and got the 
money. As to its being your client's money, 
that's all my eye, of course." 
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This was not a judicious address, all 
things considered. Mr. Molesworth listened 
to it with his usual imperturbability ; Mr. 
Scolper with occasional vivid fits of indig- 
nation. Heniy Wilmslow having finished, 
walked up and down the little room in order 
to relieve his highly-wrought feelings ; and 
during the promenade the two lawyers ex- 
changed glances of considerable meaning. 
Mr. Scolper then said, — 

" Now, Wilmslow, if you'll sit down, and 
hear what I have to say, it will do you no 
particular harm. I think you may make up 
your mind, Wilmslow, to close your brilliant 
and useful career in one of the colonies." 

" He will go with me," cried Henry, look- 
ing furiously at Molesworth. 

** Are you such an ass as not to see that 
your ridiculous story about his complicity 
is not substantiated by a single witness?" 

*• But I can swear to every word of it." 

" You ! the forger. The man in the 
felon's dock I Why, you must be a fool." 

" Perhaps I am," said Henry, " and I had 
better have held my tongue ; but I relied 
upon the honour and friendship of a person 
whom I have known for many years, who 
has no cause to break with me, and who has 
made large sums of money by my family. 
As you say, Sir, I have been a fool. And 
now I wish you both a good morning. I 
must look to myself." 

" Possibly we can save you that trouble," 
said Scolper, coughing loudly. The signal 
was answered by a cough from the adjoin- 
ing room. 

**You must see, Wilmslow," said Mr. 
Scolper, " that my duty to my client, whom 
you have so cruelly injured, will not permit ' 
me to neglect any steps pointed out by the 
laws of our country. That you may be able 
to induce a jury to believe the story with 
which you have favoured us, is my earnest 
hope — and, I may add, Mr. Molesworth's, 
despite the abominable attempt you have 
made to include him in your offence. But 
until you have done so, it is necessary and 
right that security for your appearance 
should be given, and the individual who just 
coughed outside is an officer, who, with a 
companion, will escort you to Bow Street." 

" What, trapped me like that?" exclaimed 
Henry, waxing very white. *• I did not ex- 
pect this." 

" You ought to have expected it, Wilms- 
low," said Mr. Scolper. " Are you not 
aware that punishment always follows 
crime ?" 

" D— nyour preaching," said Henry, who, 



driven to bay, became desperate. " I wish 
there was something here I could shy at 
your head." And he made a motion to- 
wards Mr. Scolper, which induced that per- 
son to start up with some alacrity, and de- 
clare that if Henry did not resume his seat 
he would call in the officers that very in- 
stant. 

" I have been silent for some time," said 
Molesworth, " for the indignation I felt at 
such a charge as that which was made 
against me, fairly deprived, me of my pre- 
sence of mind. But I have now recovered 
myself, and I will say a word or two. I 
can have no feeling towards this wretched 
man except one of pity. I knew him in 
other days, when I had hopes of him, which 
he has long since cruelly disappointed. I 
was the means of introducing to him the 
best wife man ever had, and he has out- 
raged and insulted her, and all bnt broken | 
her heart. Yet, for old recollections, I i 
would do what I can for him." 

" That scoundrel, Molesrv'orth, is fright- ' 
ened," said Henry to himself. "All this 
fine talk is humbug, and either meant to 
diddle Scolper, or somebody who has been 
listening. I'll clench the nail, however. 
Gentlemen," he said, *' a great many hard 
words have been used about me, which I 
may or may not deserve. But I see which 
way the cat is going to jump." 

" One more animal — I thought so," said 
Scolper. 

" I recommend you to hold your row," 
said Henry, insolently. *' I may be a fool, 
as you said, but I am not fool enough not to 
see that you are only a sort of puppet here, 
and that your strings are pulled by my 
friend here to the left. That's neither here 
nor there ; but there's one thing which may 
induce you both to bring this afiiair to a 
pleasanter termination than you intended; 
and that is, that whether the signature to 
the bill was forged or not, I had no hand in 
the forgery. No, that I had not," he added, 
with an oath. 

**You had no hand in it!** repeated 
Scolper, slowly. " Now, Mr. Moleswortb, 
I presume you are satisfied." 

" I have no more to say,'* said Moles- 
worth ; " I will leave you. Take your own 
course. H it be any comfort to you, Mr. 
Wilmslow, to know that whatever happen 
to you, the interests of your wife and chil- 
dren shall be cared for by me, take that 
assurance. I wish you better fortune than 
you deserve. Farewell." He beared i 
deep sigh, and left the room. 
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Heniy'8 last hope vanished. Wihnslow 
ssit for some moments in silence, and then 
said, — 

** Well, you've got your own way now ; 
why don't you call in the fellows ?" 

" In such a hurry to be locked up— eh ! 
Take my word, you'll have enough of it in 
the gaol before the convict-ship takes you 
out. You haven't a chance. I did not 
want to say so before him, because it might 
have made him more inclined to show you 
a mercy you don't deserve ; but you are 
tooked, my friend. And yet it is pretty 
much your own fault, too." 

"What's the use of preaching, I tell 
you. When a man's hard up for a pound 
— I mean, a man who has been brought 
up as a gentleman ; a snob isn't tempted ; 
if he can't get wine he can drink beer — ^but 
a gentleman driven into a comer will do 
anything." 

" Glad I'm only a gent, then. But I 
didn't mean as to the original matter, but 
to-day. There stood JMolesworth, Ml of 
kindness for your wife and children, and 
ready to do anything in reason for you ; 
and instead of humbling yourself before the 
man you have ii^jured, and who could and 
would serve you, you talk about cats and 
alligators, and invent a whole chapter of 
lies that contradict themselves. Tou 
wouldn't let him help you. I bet at this 
moment he's considering how he can get 
. you off. I kuow that's the wish nearest his 
heart now." 

" Devilish little you hare done to help 
him to it, then," said Henry. "I don't 
know why you should be my enemy. What 
does it signify to your client, if you have 
one, whether that bill was forged or not, 
if it is paid?" 

*' But it is not paid. It is seized, and 
the word Forgery written across it." 

*• Molesworth takes the Aspen Court 
rents, and could pay it a dozen times over. 
But there is some malice against me," said 
Henry, dejectedly. '• I don't know, though 
I suspect who is at the bottom of it ; but I 
can't help myself, and all the world may 

" Hold your tongue, do. It's the being 
so fond of talk that has ruined you to-day. 
If I were to do anything for you, I should 
be insulted the next minute." 

'* Oh, I'm an infernally bad fellow, of 
course," said Henry. "An unlucky man 
always is. If you were game to give me 
a chance, I might make it worth your 
while." 



** How could you ?" said Scolper. " You 
have nothing except what Molesworth pays 
you, and I take it, your order on him would 
not go for much. Besides, no, the warrant 
is in the officers' hands." 

" And the officers are there. Done, and 
done brown," said Henry. "By George, 
I wish I had had a suspicion of this — I'd 
have put the sea between you and me hours 
and hours ago. I could hide myself on the 
Continent, in places where none of your 
fellows could find me. I have been at hide- 
and-seek in my time. But it is of no use 
to talk of that." 

" No, none," said Scolper. " I must do 
my duty. But you shall not be taken out 
before my clerks and people. I will ask 
the officers to take you through here." 

He pointed to a panelled door in the 
old-fashioned wall. Wilmslow had not no- 
ticed it. 

** I am going to add the adjoining cham- 
bers to mine, as my business increases. 
Then clients can come in by one staircase, 
and go out by the other. You shall be 
taken out through the empty rooms. By. 
the way — I don't know that I ought, but 
you'll want money. Here's a couple of 
fivers for you, and if you are in great need, 
write to me, I dare say Molesworth will let 
me have any little advances. I'm afVaid I 
must call in the men. But I'll tell them 
to be civil to you, as you are a gentleman.'* 

He went out to speak to the officers. 
Henry Wilmslow was not quite such a fool 
as to misunderstand him, and that night 
he slept at Boulogne. Yet he might have 
slept at Aspen Court in perfect safety. 
His story about the bill was true to the 
letter, and though that did not avail him, 
inasmuch as he could not prove it, Moles- 
worth had never allowed the forged bUl to 
be presented at alL 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

It is to be hoped that the reader has 
not forgotten a humble, and indeed name- 
less, actor in one of the preceding scenes, 
who rendered good aid in the hour of need 
at the toll-bar between Aspen Court and 
Lord Rookbury's seat in the country. 

Some months before our story began, it 
chanced that ]Mr. Carlyon found it neces- 
sary, for one of the mysterious " purposes 
of business," to visit a client who resided at 
Islington. As this suburb is now as easily 
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reached as Paris or Cairo, it is not necessary, 
I think, to describe it with any minuteness. 
The neighbourhood offers but few salient 
points for the topographer. The wits of 
the Elizabethan age were as jocose upon 
the rapid spread of the metropolis, as are 
the smart men of the present Augustan 
period; and Islingtonia was in 1600 as 
clever a name as Tybumia in 1854. Most 
antiquaries of ten years old and upwards 
know the line in which London is spoken 
of— 

**1 think she means to go to Islington." 

Bnt the sarcasms of one age are the statistics 
of the next. London has gone to Isling- 
ton, and dreary is the ground upon which 
the unwieldy metropolis has met her gen- 
teel and evangelical relative. Bernard Car- 
lyon wandered through dull streets, whose 
only visible inhabitants were myriads of 
children — squalid swarms, whose numbers 
seemed utterly out of proportion to the 
amount of parentage the dwelling-houses 
eould hold, even upon the most liberal theory 
of oveivproduction. Threading his way 
through and over these groups of young 
suburbans — ^pale, but screeching with ani- 
mation — ^now chastising a hapless live 
kitten, as it wriggled out of the strings 
which harnessed it to a cart of stones, and 
now in procession dragging by the tail its 
happier dead sister — here, playing at school 
on a hot and dirty door-step, and illustrating 
the theory of education (as probably else- 
where conveyed to the players) by the 
readiest and most merciless castigation, the 
dealing out of which seemed the great busi- 
ness of the scene — ^there, arranging at once 
a cuisine and a banquet of dirt pies, with 
orange peel for the entrSeSt and half-sucked 
Albert Royal Rock, or the Queen's Own 
Stunning Toffy, for the entremets — Carlyon 
made his escape into a broad row of houses 
which spoke of another generation. Tall, 
prim, but not cheerless red houses — tiirough 
which, thanks to the large double windows 
front and back, you could see, but that the 
quaint little upright blinds held up their 
green strips, like fans, breast-high, to ob- 
struct your scrutiny — ^formed one side of 
the street ; the other, at great width, being 
partly formed by a handsome modem ter- 
race, and beyond that, by a large garden. 
In the centre of this garden was a sombre- 
looking house, which had once been the re- 
i^dence of the most gentle and most whim- 
sical of that school of mild essayists whom 
the jaded taste of the day h<dds unspeakably 



** stagnant.'* But the feature of the street 
into which Carlyon had emerged from his 
dirty Lilliput, was the New River, which, 
edged by decorous brickwork, and flanked 
by post and rail, filled the centre of the 
place. Now water, as the eccentric author 
of the Whale has well observed, has a 
wonderful attraction for the contempla- 
tive mind, and I am not sure that I have 
any respect for the intellect of the man 
who can pass a stream or lake without de- 
siring to stop and gaze upon it. Carlyon 
felt that desire, and indulged it. He stood, 
idly regarding the river, and thinking,, 
among other things, that Keats*8 epitaph 
would have suited Sir Hugh Myddleton^ 
** His name was writ in water." 

There was a narrow footpath between the 
rail and the edge of the stream, and Ber> 
nard, leaning forward, obstructed a passage 
which it did not occur to him was likely to 
be a thoroughfare much in demand. As 
he gazed into the water, and pondered 
various probabilities, he was recalled to the 
actu^ present by a child's voice close to his 
ear. 

" Please, Sir, let me go past you, if you 
please. Sir." 

The speaker was a boy of seven or eight, 
very pale and very thin, but dressed, though 
scantily, with a curious attempt at effect. 
He wore a child's frock and trousers, but 
the coarse white material of the latter was 
Yandyked at the foot, and tarnished silver 
lace was braided upon the stained crimson 
cloth of the former. The slender hands of 
the boy were in gloves, originally too large, 
but which had been cut and sewn with great 
pains to fit him. The little glazed shoe, 
cracked and worn, was fastened with a 
tawdry buckle, and a still tawdrier one, in 
tinsel and glass, secured the gilded leathern 
band round his waist. The child's hair, 
long and fair, fell upon his shoulders in 
waves, and a gay little Turkish cap, with a 
dangling tassel, was set, with careful jaun- 
tiness, upon one side. Great pains had evi- 
dently been bestowed upon him by a veiy 
poor but very fond mother. The face spoke 
of hardship, and yet of a nature it had not 
quite broken down, and there was some- 
thing of grace in the child's manner. He 
held a small fishing-rod, the line of which 
lay in the water. 

" Certainly," said Carlyon, « I did not see 
you, my boy. What sport?" he added, 
good-naturedly. 

"Not any, yet, Sir,'» said the child,, 
colouring at being addressed. 
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** Well, patience, you know," said Ber- 
nard, ** is what every good fisherman must 
bave. But what do yon expect to find here 
— gudgeon — minnows ?* 

** They do say, too, that there are dace, 
Sir,*' said the boy, mysteriously, as if the 
thought of fishing in a stream in which it 
could be even said there were such mighty 
monsters, was not to be lightly treated. 

**AliI ixideed," said Carlyon, smiling. 
" Let me see your hook. My dear boy," he 
said, drawing up a hook large enough to 
pull out the finest trout that ever flapped 
in captivity on the banks of the Dripsy or 
the Spouma (vainly cursing its unsatis- 
factory attempt to find "the pleasant 
waters of the river Lee**), "you'll never 
eatcfa a dace, or anything in this water, 
with such a book as that. Havent you 
another?'* 

•• No, Sir," said the boy, looking discon- 
solate at this news fh>m the more ex- 
perienced fisherman. "Mamma thought it 
would do; she found it in an old pocket- 
book of one of my uncle's, and he used to 
fish with it." 

" Ah 1 but I think not in the New River," 
said Bernard. " Is there a fishing-tackle 
shop about here ?** 

« Oh I isn't there ?" replied the child. Had 
he not <^ten stood for hours in deep longing 
before such a shop, in the window of iniiich 
there was a stuffed pike in a glass case, 
among a crowded array of rods, lines, 
landing-nets, fish-cans, glass globes, bait- 
boxes, and other wonderfid machinery; 
and fix>m which there exuded a constant 
aooiell of damp weeds and maggots, sweeter 
to the young sportsman than perfumes to a 
Peri? 

** It's round there," said the child, «*the 
Beoond street on the lefk.** 

** Well, you stay where you are till I 
come back." 

And Carlyon, good-humouredly, walked 
off to the precious museum. It was at the 
xncMuent crowded, being of small extent, 
and tenanted by eighteen or nineteen very 
neat young gentlemen in clean white col- 
lars, a small detachment sent down by a 
school, then fishing in a not very distant 
meadow, to buy two-pennyworth of gentles. 
•• How long will these live ?" demanded 
the treasurer, folding up the nasty white 
wcmns in his cambric pocket-handkerchief. 
" Till they die," responded the grim and 
sulky old shopkeeper. Whereupon the 
dentation, abashed, retired with their 
maggots. 



Carlyon gave his order, and the sulky 
man pulled out a drawer containing some- 
thing entirely different, and set it silently 
before him ; for he knew well that most 
well-dressed anglers will buy anything they 
are told to buy. Bernard Carlyon was 
much too impatient when this kind of im- 
pertinence was practised upon him ; and, 
instead of expostulating, he said sharply, — 
** What the devil are you putting that 
rubbish before me for ? Have you got what 
I ordered you to show me? If not, say so, 
and — ^ 

But the sulky man said he had made a 
mistake; and the right articles were on 
the counter before the alternative could 
come out, so it was repressed. 

*• You like double work, doubtless,** said 
Carlyon, as he paid for his purchase ; " but 
you have no right to give me the trouble 
of double tanc.** 

Now as Piscator went back to his little 
Tyro, he saw an operation which caused 
him to be displeased for the second time in 
five minutes. 

A walking-match in the neighbourhood 
had attracted the rabble of cads, green- 
horns, pickpockets, and idlers, who are the 
chief patrons of most of our manly sports ; 
and the " pet," upon the present occasion, 
having been outwalked by an insolvent , 
two-penny postman (notwithstanding the 
good and regular walking practice the far 
vourite had recently had at the treadmill), 
his party were returning in no amiable 
temper from the public-house whose land- 
lord had disinterestedly offered the road 
fronting it for the match. The ill-humour 
of the party had been increased by the 
failure of an attempt, conducted with that 
energy and enterprise for which the sport* 
ing men are celebrated, to "draw" the 
match by maiming the successftil candi- 
date during the last hour. With this olject 
a cab, with three or four half-tipsy sports- 
men clinging to it, had been driven reck- 
lessly across the course. But the patrons 
of the winning man, noting the stratagem, 
had set up so fHghtful a shout, and with 
bludgeons had so battered the cab, tha 
horse, and the charioteers, that they were 
driven back into their own ranks with sig- 
nal discomfiture. 

As Carlyon turned the comer, and came 
back into the valley of the River Myddle- 
ton, intending to make his new little ao- 
quaintaince happy with some small tackle 
good for such streams, a gang of some 
twenty aUies of the detected walker came 
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tramping along, some clattering with their 
sticks upon the rails, some howling snatches 
•of ribald songs, and some stalking in grim 
^vrath. A more ill-favoured party seldom 
<comes in sight, to make an unpractical and 
unpatriotic observer wish for one hour of a 
j>atemall7 despotic government, which, sud- 
denly seizing upon an assembled body of 
obvious rascality, could purify the neigh- 
bourhood by a rapid act of transportation. 

As this respectable detachment passed the 
spot where the expectant child was waiting 
for his friend, his appearance attracted the 
•Attention of some of them who were not too 
savage to be only mischievous. 

" A monkey, by ," jeered one. 

** ShQve it in the water. Bill," roared 
Another. ' 

" What's this here?" said a third, who 
was nearest the rails, roughly griping the 
child^s embroidered cap, and a handful of 
hair with it. The man was a strong, thick- 
set fellow, with an old cloth cap, a well- 
worn grey shooting-coat, and neatly fitting 
laced boots ; his vocation was plain at a 
glance, even without notice of the keen, quick 
eye and the lissom hand, so unlike that of 
the mechanic. 

*• Oh, Sir, don't, if you please," screamed 
the child, as the rude clutch upon his hair 
caused him no slight pain. And writhing 
' to ^disengage himself his foot slipped, and, 
^th a loud cry, he fell into the river. At 
the self-same moment his tormentor fell back 
into a companion's arms almost as helplessly, 
-a blow from a stick, wielded by no merciful 
hand, having fallen straight across his face, 
from which the blood spouted in an instant. 
The next, Carlyon sprang over the railing, 
;And extended the stick to the child, who 
was struggling to find his feet in the shallow 
but muddy-bottomed canal. He was speedily 
on the footpath, crying bitterly, his finery 
.and his fair hair sadly damaged by the 
streaming water. 

" Come, come," said Bernard, "don't 
cry : there's no harm done, you know : all 
good fishermen take the water like otters. 
Now, run oflf home ; and here," he added, 
giving Mm the parcel of tackle, " when you 
are dry, look at this, and see whether it will 
not help you to catch a dace to-morrow." 

The child brightened up at the sight of 
the present, and at the sound of a cheering 
voice ; and Carlyon, helping him tlirough 
the rail, again crossed it, and covered his 
retreat, which was conducted at a speed • 
which baffled all chase. Bernard smiled as 
the child disappeared round a distant comer. 



** I'll teach you to grin the other side of 
your mouth in a minute," said the man he 
had struck, coming up, the lower part of 
his face stained with red, and a long bruise 
becoming very defined on each cheek, and 
across his nose. ** What did you hit me 
for ?" 

** For ill-treating that child," rephed 
Bernard Carlyon, in a tone of studied soft- 
ness, and with a provoking smile. 

"Vot's the child to you? nothink— " 
asked and answered, with gr^at rapidity, a 
young Jew, coming very close to Bernard. 
But the latter raised his stick so ominously, 
that the orator made a hasty dart among 
his friends. 

" The child's nothing to do with yon," 
repeated the bleeding man, following in the 
hint of the keener Hebrew mind. 

" You lie, you scoundrel !'* said Carlyon; 
" every child has a right to look for help to 
every man. If you have any children, I 
hope somebody will help them when yon 
are sent, or sent back, I suppose I should 
say, to the hulks. I will, if I have a 
chance." 

The shot was a random one, bat it hap- 
pened to tell with wonderful efi*ect. Fierce 
murmurs broke out from the m.en, who 
came clustering round, and the damaged 
party found it was expected he should do 
something besides bully. He looked at 
Carlyon, obviously meditating a savage 
rush, and knowing that his friends would 
ably second him by closing in. And Ber- 
nard saw in]a moment that anything like fair 
play in the afiray would be out of the 
question. There was enough of the ruf- 
fianly part of the sporting character about 
the group to tell him plainly what it was 
made of, and he knew, perfectly well, that 
the patrons of such manly sports as entail 
neither danger nor exertion upon their vota- 
ries are remarkable for never showing the 
least regard to rule or fair play, except 
when their miserable coin is at stake. So 
he resolved neither to expect nor give 
quarter, if he were forced to strike. His 
weapon was a stick, of no great thickness, 
but heavy enough to do considerable 
damage. He drew the silk cord round his 
wrist, to prevent the stick from being 
easily forced from his hand, quietly settled 
his hat, and buttoned his frock-coat to the 
neck, keeping his eye steadily upon his an- 
tagonist, whom a second volley of mur- 
murs from his friends hounded on to a 
battle his delay seemed to hint he would 
have preferred to shun. But that group 
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was jnst then far too ill-humoured and 
malicious to forego a chance of seeing 
somebody hurt. 

The ruffian suddenly dropped his head 
for the favourite manoeuvre of the street- 
bally, to rush in at the chest of his antago- 
nist, whose stroke, if the sickening blow 
did not entirely prevent it, would fall 
harmless upon the shoulders of the as- 
sailant. But some of Bernard^s Half-hours 
had been passed with other than the Best 
Authors. As his enemy charged, head 
down, Garlyon's knee flew up like the 
piston-rod of a steam-engine, and struck 
his assailant with tremendous force upon 
his nose and jaw, throwing him well up for 
the blow of the stick, which, dashed down 
npon the right temple, brought the luckless 
champion to the ground. 

** Has he had enough ?" said Carlyon, as 
the fallen man's friends raised him with a 
roar, in which a grim admiration of the skill 
-with which the fall had been given, mingled 
-with their astonishment that a clean-look- 
ing young gentleman should know how to 
take care of himself. 

** Enough be hanged !" was the answer 
fh>m a very energetic backer ; " he'll spoil 
your simpering yet." 

But the party for whom this promise and 
vow was made seemed of a different 
opinion. 

** He's hit me gallus hard," he said, in a 
low voice, and either unable, or affecting 
to be unable, to come up to ftirther work. 

** The next child you see, mind you ill- 
Ijreat him," said Carlyon, with a benevolent 
-wish to impress a moral lesson upon his 
staggering pupil. But this advice sounded 
so like a conqueror's dictation that it ex- 
asperated the hearers. They uttered a 
furious howl, and rushed at Carlyon in a 
mass, as the hounds run in upon the stag 
at bay. They are upon him, close, and 
howling. 

Howling, but not close, for the tide of 
fight is turned, as the apparition of the 
blessed St. lago turned it at Valencia. 
Who is that huge and brawny champion 
who has just rushed into the fray, blas- 
pheming terribly, but battering no less 
terribly ? A trained pugilist, by that blessed 
Saint, for never amateur struck so 
straight, so hard, and so easily. Down 
they go, cad upon thief, thief upon cad, 
and their cry goes up wild and fierce. 
Blaky Foss, gardener of cabbages, thou 
must water those nascent cigars with thy 
left liand, for that right arm hangs useless. 



Charley Yink, when thou next stealest 
teeth from family vaults for sale to the 
dentists, steal a few for thyself, for those 
thou hast are sadly shattered. And thou 
billiard-marking Benjunin, whose surname 
for the present is Solomons (last year it was 
Soame, say the police, and next year it 
may be Slum), from thy promenade in 
Jullien's pit thou shalt wink impudently 
no more, for a while, at indignant maidens 
in his boxes, for the light that was in thine 
eye is darkness. 

But policemen are seen in the distance, 
and by their side, still damp, but exulting, 
runs the child whom Carlyon had cham- 
pioned. Sulkily the twice-defeated party 
gather themselves together, and retreat, for 
against most of such patrons of manly 
sports are matters on record which might 
point a moral, but which would not much 
adorn a tale told where the officers of law 
played the chorus. 

" You hit right well, Sir.'» said the burly 
St. lago, a big man with short black hair, 
and a countenance not forbidding, but 
simply coarse, and full of endurance. ** But 
a couple of dozen to one is odds as wont 
easily find takers. This is your letter. Sir." 

Carlyon took, in some surprise, a note, 
which he had supposed, at the moment, to 
be in his pocket. 

*' You chanced to give it to my little lad, 
with the fishing things. Sir, whereby I 
know'd who yon was, and as such took the 
liberty of coming to lend you a hand." 

" A liberty," said Carlyon, laughing, 
*' for which I have to thank you most cor- 
dially. After you were dried, I told you. 
Sir," he said, smiling at the child, who ran 
up to his father's side and placed his little 
thin hand in the giant's fist. 

•• He told me you was getting into a row. 
Sir, and so I suppose nothing ud serve him 
but seeing how you got out. But this '11 be 
a lesson to his mother to make him look 
less like a monkey, for the rascal the 
gentleman hit was right enough about that. 
Master Dolf." 

** But send him home to change his dress, 
my good friend," said Bernard, " for he 
doesn't look quite so able as you do to stand 
a wetting." 

" You're right. Sir, he aint very full of 
stammyners, but we hope they'll come as 
he gets older. Off with you. Master Dolf, 
and mind I find you in bed in two jiffeys, 
or you and I uU have a word of a sort. 
The gentleman's all right." And the huge 
man shook his tremendous fist, with a good- 
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nfttored grin, at the fragile child, who, 
making Bernard a very polite and elabo- 
late bow, scampered away. 

** One thing, Sir, begging your pardon ; 
your name's Carlyon, as I take it fh>m that 
letter ? no offence, Sir." 

" My name is Bernard Carlyon, and there 
is not the slightest offence." 

*' Well, Sir, that's all right, and if yon 
should happen to want to hear of me, I*m 
to be heerd of at the * Fig and Tinder- 
box.' " 

**AhI the postman knows it better as 
the * Elephant and Castle,* I think," said 
Barnard. 

"May-be so, may-be so," said the big 
man, almost in compassion far their igno- 
rance. ** By Butheiford Market, you know, 
Sir." 

" By Rutherford Market, vwy good ; and 
your name ? you have not tola me that." 

" Well, you might ask," said the other 
musingly, as if this were a problem not to 
be hastily solved, " you might ask for Dick 
Shotton, or say Richard Shottcm, but I dont 
know as it ud be any good." 

** No ! then suppose we put it In some 
other way." 

** They might think something was up. I 
suppose you wouldn't like to say the &nil- 
ing Stunner, now ?" added the big man, du- 
biously. 

*' Yes, I should," said Bernard, laughing; 
**why shouldn't I? If I want to hear of 
you, I'm to go to the * Pig and Tinder-box,' 
Rutherford Market, and ask for Itie Smiling 
Stunner. With all my heart. And I am 
rery much obliged to you for your h^p to- 
day." 

The big man pushed that idea ai^e with 
an impatient movement of his broad hand, 
a sort of kick-out performed with the 
fore-leg. 

" And," added Bernard, " I meant to have 
bought your boy a better rod, but I could 
not see what I wanted. Just give him this 
fh>m me, and let him treat himself. I fiincy 
his top-joint's in the river, but he clutched 
the butt tightly enough, poor fellow ! Good 
day to you, Smiling Stunner." 

Bernard never saw the boy again ; but 
two months later a man and a woman stood 
together in the bed-room of a small house, 
not far from the place where the above 
iscene had taken place. 

** Cruel I In course it's cruel, Alice, but 
what's to be done ? I must be off in flve- 
and-twenty minutes, and then 111 hardly 
ei^cfa the nine otlook train." l 
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And he will be dying," sobbed the fiided, 
care-worn, despondent-kx^ing woman, who 
still retained the remains of a more grace- 
fhl beauty than is often seen in her condi- 
tion of life. ** Dying, as yon are going oat 
at the door, perhaps." 

" But whatever can I do, girl ?" answered 
her gigantic husband, by whose coarse, bat 
not iMtd features, and colossal figure, will 
be recognised the champion who saved Ber- 
nard Carlyon from the onslaught (tf the 
mflSans. ** I have told you a score c^ times 
that I've stole away from my trainer, all 
against rule, and lliat if I aint ninety miles 
off, at the station next the Tillage wiiere I 
train, by midnight, tberell be row and 
ruin, and that's all about it.** 

The woman made no reply, bat went to 
the little pallet-bed upon whioh lay the 
child whom Bernard had palled item the 
liver. Thin, white, and fragile, aspoorhttie 
Dolf had looked, when Carlyon had seen 
him, he was now reduced to the oonditaoD 
in yhdch existence itself seems to say tint 
Nature has forgotten to release her oll^ring. 
He had wasted as nearly to tiie state of a 
skeleton as it was possible for a homanftna 
to do, and the transparent skin aotaally lagr 
in folds over some i>ortions of his bodf 
where the substance had melted away from 
b^ieath too rapidly for the oatward cove^ 
ing to follow. Yet there was nothing rqnd- 
sive in the appearance of the withering 
child. His aiq»eot ¥ras stranga, indeed, tout 
the spectator would scarcely have turned 
away his gaze. The boy's magnificent eyes 
shone out in all their oiiginid lostre, imd 
looked even enormous from above the sunk 
and shrivelled cheeks, and doubly brilliant 
from the sallow tone of the skin. Bis long 
hair, luxuriant as ever, seemed scaroelyto 
havesi^ffered by his illness, owing to the se- 
dulous care with which it had been t^ided, 
and it lay in glossy waves over the pOtow. 
And the face, worn and diminished as it 
was, presetted an expression of hopeless 
patience, now fixed in c<nnparatiYe insensi- 
bility, but which might still have read aqaiet 
reproach to those whom tlie slightest tomii 
of sickness stings into impatimt anger. 

The. room, small and poor, presented a 
strange contrast. The thin carpet was old 
and shabby, the whndow-curtains were of 
the meanest material, and the scanty 
frimitare corresponded with tbose appear- 
ances, and with the condition of the inha- 
bitants. All around spoke of poyerty and 
squalor. But the bed upon which ih.e child 
lay was the exoeptioa, and it looked, amid 
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the earrounding penary, as tbougli it had 
been transferred, stealthily, from the sick 
4^iamher of some yomig noble to that poor 
apartment. Flutes and folds of delicate 
l^nk drapery hung round it, and the heir to 
a dukedom never rested on softer down, 
or beneath finer or whiter linen. The large 
and yielding pillows had clearly been the 
eostly furniture of some rich lady*6 bed, and 
the counterpane had been worked for one of 
those who merely think of price as the wel- 
come guard between their taste and vulgar 
imitation. The mother had lavished all her 
means in arraying the couch of her dying 
child, as she had employed her talent, such 
as it was, in bedizening him for the world's 
eye while he had yet strength to walk in it. 
His grey clothes hung around the room, but 
in hiB long, lean hands, which, owing to the 
wasting of the arm, looked broader and 
larger than they were, he had clutched one 
of the reels of lines given him by Carlyon — 
a contrivance with a box and riiding lid in 
the centre, the child's last attachment. 

The boy*8 eyes followed the motions of 
ills father and mother, but speech had long 
left him, and his movements were confined 
to occasional twitchings of the hands. His 
motiner touched his forehead with some de- 
licate perfhme, which mingled with the 
death-damps already gathering there. And 
she looked up pleadingly at the giant boxer 
as he gazed down upon the waning shadow 
t>eforeher. 

She was not yomig, and looked even 
older than she was, but eight or nine and 
thirtyyears had passed over her. Thefoee,we 
have said, had been handsome, but neglect, 
which destroys fiEister than time, appeared 
to have done its wasteM will with her. 
Her dress was plain almost to poverty, yet 
a beautifully fine handkerchief, and other 
indications of luxury, seemed to show that 
she might have dressed mcn^ expensively 
had she chosen. Her hair, of the same 
eoHonr as her child's, was closely fitstened 
up around her head, as if to be^out of the 
way. Her appearance was that of one who 
had known many of the elegancies of life,. 
but had forgotten, or chosen to r^ect them, 
as onsaitable to her present lot. 

**He dont know you now," said the 
hnge gladiator, in a tone that was meant for 
oomlbrt, " and that's something." But as 
he said this, the boy^ superb eyes rolled 
towards the mother as if to contradict it. 

** He does — ^he does !** sobbed the woman ; 
**hut it wont be for long. Oh, Richard, 
dan*t leave me !" 



•* Not yet," said the boxer, kindly, ** nob 
yet, girl, though the time's short. Come, 
come, don't tear yourself to pieces with 
crying. That'll do no good, you know, girL 
He'll die — ^well — ^so uU you and I, only, 
mayhap, he's in luck to die first, as there's 
no saying what's in store for us. So che^ 
up a bit." 

And this speech, in which others might 
have seen but little consolation, had more 
than many a subtler phrase of comfort. 
The strong man meant that bad times 
mi^t come, when they pleased, to one who 
was iron and brass to bear them, but what 
could he do for the sick child ? And the 
woman put her hand into the vast grasp 
of her husband, Mid wept on. 

" If it were but over, Bichard ! If ypa 
would but stay vnth me until then." 

"We'd be ruined. Look here, Alice, 
girl. You must see it as plidn as I do. 
We've done all we can do for that poor 
brat, and more than we ought to have done, 
perhaps. At least Fd h|ive thought so if 
any one had done it but you. But that's 
gone by, and what pleasure it gave you I'm 
thankfhl for, and ttie money be cust. But 
we're cleaned out now, and every shiner 
gone as I could ndse one way or t'other. 
Now this here battle-money is the only 
thing to look to. My money was made 
up for me very kind and handsome by them 
as I wont name and I won't wrong, and 
bad as tiie business is of leaving you just 
now, it would be a cursed sight l^der if I 
stopped." 

** I am a sad clog to you, Bichard, and 
so has the child beoa," said the mother, 
*^ and, I dare say, you often wish you had 
never married a woman older than 
yourself, who brought you a sickly boy 
like that." 

The terrible execration which the boxer 
uttered at this idea (putting his tremendous 
arm round his wife) was praiseworthy 
neither in itself, nor in r^ard to its fitness 
for the chamber of death, and yet it may 
have been forgiven, for the sake of the 
honest truth the man knew no other way to 
impress upon his wife. 

** If ever I grumbled in word or in deed," 
said the boxer, "at anything you or him 
ever made me do, I hope when I come to 

be where he is, may I ," and another 

monster comminatian completed the sen- 
tence. " I can*t say more than that" he 
added, and indeed a deeper anathema it 
were difficult even for a cardinal to frame. 

No, Alice, girl, I know I'm a thundering 
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blackguard, but I don't believe I*m a thun- 
dering scoundrel/' 

Blackguard, or whatever he was, the poor 
Alice clung to him at that moment as wo- 
man clings in her extremity to her last 
friend. He was hers, that rugged gladiator. 
She had been left alone in the world after 
a life which it needs not that we dwell on, 
and the muscular arm of the great bruiser 
had, by accident, been stretched out to help 
her. She had married the savage whom 
men fed and trained to batter other savages 
and win bets, and brute as he might be, 
Bichard Shotton had been as true and 
kind to her as such a being could prove 
himself. His antecedents were of the 
roughest. When they married he was a 
harmless muscular animal, whom a London 
fighting-man, skulking from a warrant, had 
first seen among the mines, and had re- 
mitted to town to be manufactured into a 
ruffian. From a portion of this fate Alice 
had, in great measure, protected her pro- 
tector. As he improved in his art, he also 
improved in his nature. His terrific strength, 
tutored by science, soon became a terror, 
and although it was long before his patrons 
adventured him in a great fight (with the 
chartered steamboat and the veteran com- 
missary), scores of half-murdered pet pupils, 
promising pot-boys, and the smaller fry of 
notables of the ring, including the Bullneck 
of Brompton, the Wedgebury Walloper, and 
the Simmeryaxe Slasher, beaten to mum- 
mies, and with faces like that of the Sphinx, 
had testified to the awful weight of Dicky 
Shotton's blow. Matched at last against 
an American champion, even bigger than 
himself, Richard Shotton, thus elected to a 
mission worthy of his genius, had (contrary 
to the orders of his patrons) literally beaten 
the Yankee to death, and had, in conse- 
quence, been compelled to secrete himself 
nntil such a trifle could be forgotten. 
During this time of constrained quiet, Alice 
had taken him earnestly in hand, and the 
result was marvellous. She gained an as- 
cendancy over his nature, and thenceforth 
she led him with a thread. The brawny 
bruiser became the awkward but gentle 
nurse of his white-faced child, his slave and 
his plaything ; and when some other man- 
slaughter had efTaccd the recollection of the 
demolished Yankee, and Shotton came 
down again among the public-houses of 
his friends, his manners had acquired a soft- 
ness so remarkable in that region, that the 
reformed bruiser, who neither battered his 
jjatrons* heads with pewter-pots, knocked 



cab-horses to pieces, nor stamped upon cats, 
was at once dubbed the Smiling Stunner, 
out of compliment to such unusual polish. 
He was now to be matched against a m(n« 
terrible enemy than he had ever met, and 
had been in careful training for many 
months, a process from which he had thret 
or four times unwarrantably broken, to the 
dismay of his tutors, for no better ctmt 
than to see his wife. We have met him 
already upon one of his visits to London, 
when he luckily presented himself at the 
critical moment. He was now away \ij 
stealth, for the last time ; for the grest 
fight, upon which the eyes of all England 
were turned in feverish anxiety (accordiiif 
to the best-informed sporting authorities), 
was coming off the next day but one. And 
as the last half-dozen fights of notoriety 
had been all ** sold,'* and all the gentlemeo 
who attended them had been mercileedy 
robbed and beaten, the leaders of the Fancj 
deemed it desirable that, to restore the tone 
of the ring, and again attain for it that 
confidence which is necessary in friends of 
ministers and milling, this contest should 
be " on the square." In other words, the 
combatants were to batter one another Jo 
right earnest, neither was to fall without 
receiving a blow and neither was to aim at 
striking a foul blow in order to lose the fight 
thereby, for the benefit of his private bets. 

So-^and with such work before him, and 
the clock fast stealing away the minutes- 
stood the (Christian father by the death-bed 
of his child. The tick of the clock, and the 
sobbing of the mother, alone broke the si- 
lence. 

*' Come, Alice, girl,** said the boxer, 
** time flies. You'll write us a bit of a let- 
ter to say how — ^when — he — ^" and he nod- 
ded his head towards the bed. 

"Where am I to write to?" said the 
woman, looking tearfully up. 

" Now you puzzle me," said the giant. 
" At present I hear the place is to be near 
Hereford, which is parts I'm strange to. 
But, maybe, that's to keep it dark. The 
beaks and the saints is awake, maybe, 
and must be kept off the lay ; and though 
it's knowed well enough to-night where I 
could go in ten minits, it ud be all blazee 
and Tommy if it was heard I*d showed my 
nose in town. But I'll tell you. Ill make 
some cove write to you from the crib I'm 
took to after the mill, and then you can 
write to me ; and you needn't be ashamed 
to say what you think, as I can read your 
hand, though I can't write none. Thoo^ 
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that aint much odds, girl ; for if I could 
write like thunder, I don*t suppose I'll haye 
much eye-sight left to see my letters with 
by the time I gits to the crib. Don't look 
80 down in your luck, my girl ; I was never in 
primer order in all my life ; and if it wasn't 
the thoughts of that chap, or I should say, 
the thoughts of you, fur you're more cut up 
than's any way agreeable, I'd be in tip-top 
spurrits. Two or three on 'em as come 
down from London was saying I looked 
like a star, which I didn't see the likeness ; 
bat, maybe, they meant some of them 
figures in the round globes in the windows 
which you said was meant for stars — ^rum 
uns — ha ! ha ! " and the boxer, upon whose 
babitually insensible nature external dr- 
eumstances made as little impression as a 
blow dashed upon his trained and hardened 
flesh, broke out into a laugh ; but catch- 
ing the shocked and startled expression in 
Alice's face, he slowly regained his sense of 
the place and the sorrow, and even upon 
that coarse fkce came a sign of shame. 

** I said I was an awfiil blackguard, Alice, 
and I am, girl," he said ; " but I didn't go 
to pain yon ; I spoke to cheer you up like. 
But I'd better go ; he'll die all the smoother 
for a brute like me being out of his way. 
But I say, Alice, have you got any money ?" 
" Yes, Richard, yes," said the woman, 
etui clinging to him. 

" Don't he, now, girl, dont deceive me," 
said the boxer, as kindly and earnestly as 
he could speak, '*you know that before 
this—" 

** See, see," she said, holding up a scan- 
tily supplied purse, ** I have money." 

" Not much, I see. Here," he said, fum- 
bling in a huge pocket, ** here's two pound 
more," and he threw the gold upon the bed. 
** But, Richard, how can you travel with- 
out that ?" 

•* Oh, I've more," said the boxer ; " I bor- 
rowed it of Bill Duff when I came away ; 
only as he was asleep I wouldn't make so 
bold as to disturb Iiim to ask leave. I've 
got enough left, girl. I must travel fUst 
class, though, or maybe I'd catch cold 
among them bagmen and that. Second 
class is good enough for them, but I'm a ten- 
der flower, I am," he added, with a grin. 
** And now good-bye, girl," he said, strain- 
ing her in his enormous embrace, " and 
you'll hear good news from me, though I 
doubt I'll hear none from you." He looked 
almost timidly at the bed. " I suppose," 
he said, in a whisper, as if afraid of offend- 
ing her, ** I'd only hurt him if I was to^- 



to kiss him, and yet Fd like, if you saw no 
harm in it." 

With her hand in his, Alice led the giant 
boxer to the bedside, and with a mother's 
instinct, leaned down upon the moveless 
form, that her own lips might first press the 
child's pale forehead. As she touched it, 
she started with a wild cry. 

" Kiss him, Richard, kiss h^m, kiss him ! 
he will never feel you hurt him He's gone ! 
Mercy, it's God's own mercy ! little as I 
deserve it." 

And she fell upon her knees, clasping the 
wasted hand of poor little Dolf. 

" Go now, Richard," she said, in a low 



voice, '* go. Perhaps, with the dead in the 
room, it would not be wicked, even in me, 
to pray. I humbly hope not ; but go." 



CHAPTER L. 

VISITS FROM THE EABL. 

After the interview at which Mr. Hey- 
wood proposed to Lord Rookbury to become 
the nominal assertor of Lilian's claim to the 
Aspen Ck>urt estate, that nobleman, true to 
his usual indirect and whimsical course of 
action, went off to Mr. Molesworth, and, 
speculating upon his own theory of the pur- 
chaseability of all mankind, and upon the 
non-necessity of any peculiar delicacy in 
dealing with a lawyer, set before Molesworth 
more of the designs of Heywood than he had 
a strict right to do, considering the terms of 
their provisional compiu^. He told the at- 
torney, frankly, that he had himself long 
desired that Aspen Court should form part 
of the Rookbury property in the county, 
and, intimating to Molesworth that he was 
perfectly aware of the real state of the ow* 
nership, and of the views of all parties in- 
terested, unhesitatingly offered him a very 
large sum of money to " throw everybody 
overboard," and facilitate the transfer of the 
estate to the lord of Rookton Woods : and 
I am happy to be able to add, that Moles- 
worth behaved better than his superior in 
rank had done upon a similar occasion. 
For, as may be remembered, when Heywood 
put to Lord Rookbury a proposition which 
the latter had a right to deem dishonourable, 
his lordship went through a sham of indig* 
nation, not being, of course, in the least of- 
fended ; whereas Mr. Molesworth, receivini^ 
a similar proposition, did not stoop to the 
hypocrisy of pretending to be shocked or 
insulted, but disposed of the proposal with 

as unrufBled a brow and as pleasant a smilo 
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88 if the Earlfin plaoeof asking him tocom- 
xnit a rascally action, had merely been insti- 
gating him to spirit away a witness, mislay 
s yalnable docianent,offer an unjust defence, 
or do any other little matter in the regular 
course of business. It is pleasant to see 
that inferiors in rank sometimes set exam- 
ples of merit to those who are above them. 
But it nBH not merely his contempt for 
hypocrisy that induced Molesworth to listen, 
without a show of impatience, to Lord Book- 
bury. H e was very desirous of knowing how 
fkr a pledge, whidi had been given in that 
very room some months before, had been 
k^, under circumstances which rendered 
its breach very probable. It was then that 
Bernard Carlyon had informed the startled 
lawyer, that the machinery which Moles- 
worth had devised for securing Aspen Ck)urt 
to himself, had been accidentally made 
known to the younger man. Carlyon had 
promised secrecy; but the connexion be- 
tween himself and Molesworth had been 
broken off, a &ct which with many men is 
h^ to be an absolution from old pledges; 
and besides this, Bernard had become the 
intimate friend of those to whom a know- 
ledge of the real case would be invaluable. 
Loni Bookbury had assisted him; what 
more likely than that Bernard's place was 
his reward for surrendering a secret. Car- 
lyon had been much with the Aspen Court 
frunily ; what more natural than that he 
should have secured one of its portionless 
heiresses, on the strength of being able, by 
the possession of the secret, to make advan- 
tageous terms for his bride. Or, between 
keen-witted lords, oily Jesuits, and fasci- 
nating women, he might have given up his 
information involuntarily ; for, after all, he 
was but a young man. At least, Moles- 
worth determined to know ; and this was 
another reason why he listened with so 
much toleration to the audacious and un- 
flattering overtures of the Earl. /When, in 
his turn, Molesworth became the questioner, 
with a view of ascertaining how much Lord 
Bookbury really knew upon the subject, he 
was a good deal baffled by the keenness of 
the Earl, who stood cross-questioning well, 
and who had moreover an unfair habit of 
Iklling back upon his nobility when hardly 
pressed. But the professional triumphed 
o^er the amateur, and the solicitor finally 
succeeded in discovering, that though Lord 
Bookbury had confidently asserted his 
knowledge of the position of affairs, he had 
asserted that which was untrue, having 
merely a general impression that the Yf ilms- 



lows had in some way parted witbthdr 
rights. This, however, the Baii would Ba> 
turally, Molesworth felt, have learned fron 
his protigi Henry, and it was with mmdi 
satisfaction that the lawyer, having artftolly 
and completely tested the EarFs informatiOD, 
came to the conclusion that Beniard had 
been true to his word. 

As for Lord Bookbury, he felt tiiat be 
had been baffled this time, and that he had 
shown his hand rather uselessly. But upoo 
the whole, he did not very much care. Ihe 
attempt had been made on the spur of the 
moment, and not as part of bis gencrd 
project, and he purted from Molesvroftti is 
a very i>olite manner, remarking to himsdf 
that the lawyer would, for the sake of hk 
own character, keep the secret that sadi 
proposals had been made. And, moreover, 
the Earl felt by no means sure that, thoaf^ 
his offer had been in the first instanee le* 
jected, it might, upon consideration, be to* 
cepted; and therefore he gave orders, when 
he left town for Bookton Woods that same 
night, that all letters should instanflybe 
forwarded to him. 

This order brought him— not the aeoei>t<> 
ance of his proposals by Molesworth— butt 
letter with a foreign postmark, and in Hk 
handwriting of a man whom the momeDt 
before he believed to be within a few miles 
of him, and for whom he had designed to 
send to Aspen Court in the course of the 
day. It was from Henry Wilmslow. As- 
suredly the Emperor with the Mild Eyes 
could not have received less graciously the 
news that one of his nobles had departed, 
without leave, from Holy Buasia, than did 
the lord of Bookton learn tiie flight of the 
loi-d of Aspen. And his anger was not di- 
minished when he proceeded to read Wihni- 
low's narrative of the Clement*s Inn scene, 
from which account — distorted as it wss, 
and garnished by Henry with a view to 
making the Earl believe that his friend had 
borne himself in a noble and spirited man- 
ner, had cowed the two villanons conqrf- 
rators, and had marched out with the 
honours of war — ^hia lordship learned thit 
Molesworth, for reasons of his own, had 
sent Wilmslow flying. Kot one wwd of 
this had the lawyer hinted at, in the inter- 
view with the Earl the day before, and on 
the contrary had talked as if he supposed 
Wilmslow to be at Aspen. This efihrntety 
of Molesworth's exasperated Lord Bookbivy 
far more than the failure of his pnqxiii* 
tions ; and with a fine burst of feudal fi^ 
ing he declared, with oaths, that a lawyer 
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who had dared to bnmbag a British noble- 
man ought to be struck off the rolls, and 
transported. However, he postponed his 
▼engeance, ordered his h(M*se8, and crossed 
the cfMintrjr to Aspen Court. 

Poor Jane received him with her usual 
meekness, and as a visitor whom it was 
useless to think of excluding. Bernard, 
upon his return to town, had called upon 
the Earl to report the result of the medical 
Tisit, but missing Lord Bookbury, had 
written him a brief account of the scene in 
the garden, apprising him that Mrs. Wilms- 
low now knew what blow was impending. 
As usual, nothing could be kinder or more 
qonpathising than the EarPs manner ; and 
Jane, though her nature recoiled firom his, 
could not refuse to see a good intention in the 
mission that had terminated with so sad a 
shock to herself. That instinct hj which a 
woman unerringly detects a kindness, in 
act or meaning, and that honesty with 
iHiioh she recognises it, poor thing I in her 
sorrow, or firom one whom she hates — it 
may be with cause— is a faulty which 
helps her to do justice a good deal oftener 
than we manage to do it, with all our 
stately protests that we take all circum- 
stances into consideration, and invariably 
estimate conduct upon its merits. When 
the first poignant agony of the revelation 
of Amy*s condition had Uiken a calmer 
form, Bernard had explained to Kate the 
object of the physician's visit, and the 
motiveli which had induced himself to join 
the scheme; and when Kate could, still 
more gently, repeat the explanation to her 
mother, "Mrs. Wilmslow did not do one 
moment's injustice to those who had desired 
to befriend her, even though their plan had 
brought down the sorrow with such crush- 
ing suddenness upon. her. Even, as we 
have seen, when roused into unwonted 
energy and determination, and when de- 
tailing her wrong to Molesworth, the only 
blame Jane would impute to them was that 
they had not trusted in her. 

There was now but one business in Aspen 
Court. Mother, sisters, servants, all had 
one duty, and but one— the affectionate 
tending of the beloved one whose end was 
approaching. Amy's favourite room — that 
which was described as having been some- 
what modernised, uid whose windows, un- 
like those of the rest of the mansion, were 
of large plate-glass squares — had been fitted 
up for her, and upon this chamber the whole 
cares of the household were concentrated. 
Day and night, loving sentinels kept watch 



and ward, each eager to claim and reluctant 
to yield her guard. When Lord Rookbnry 
arrived, he was unhesitatingly informed by 
a servant that he could see Mrs. Wilmslow 
by coming up to Miss Amy's room, no other 
way. And having sent up for permission 
to do so, to Miss Amy's room he was con- 
ducted. 

The apartment was very cheerfhl, and 
from the sofa on which Amy lay, she 
obtained without effort a ilill, rich, land- 
scape view, in which foliage and green- 
sward alternately led the eye down to the 
distant river — all, leaves, and turf, and 
bright vrater, gladdened by a glowing sun- 
shine. There was little change in the ap- 
pearance of the dying child. She was lan- 
guid, but still roused herself with apparent 
ease as a thought occurred to her, or as any 
accident excited her attention, and the 
smile returned more fr>equently to her face 
than to any face around her. But there 
was upon her features that unmistakeable 
expression-~that sign which none who have 
once heeded it ,ever misread—- the constant 
look of expeettttUm. Where this is seen on 
a face like that of little Amy, angels, too, 
are expecting a sister who will not long 
keep them waiting. 

Needless to say that the Earl's affec- 
tionate interest in poor little Amy was 
manifested in the most winning manner, 
and that it was difficult for Mrs. Wilmslow 
to preserve all her repugnance for him in 
the presence of so much tender and evi- 
dently sincere concern for her child. He 
did not advert to the physician's visit, but 
spoke of having gained his knowledge of 
Amy's condition from Carlyon, of whose 
rising fortune and distinguished talents he 
casually introduced a very cordial mention, 
to the gratification of his hearers. With 
too much tact, knowing what he knew, to 
breathe a word of actual hope for Amy, he 
contrived to allude to the fhture in a way 
which insensibly led the hearts of the others 
to ideas of being still united and together 
when a change of season should bring the 
flowers and the fruits of which he spoke ; 
and, unconsciously to themselves, his lis- 
teners felt a certain consolation in what he 
said. The shadow upon the house became 
somewhat less defined for them. Needless 
to say that the choicest produce of the 
Bookton Woods, hot-houses, and forcing- 
houses, and other resources were to be 
daily sent over, on the chance of some part 
of it being acceptable ; or that Amy was 
I entreated, as a special favour to her old 
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friend, to amuse herself by deTising some 
dish, or preparation, or confection, which 
should tax to the utmost the talents of the 
Itookton artists. Perhaps they might suc- 
ceed in pleasing her — he hoped so ; but« at 
all events, let them try — ^it would so oblige 
him if, in council with her sisters, or of her 
own inspiration. Amy could think of any- 
thing that should give them a chance. And 
after exactly as long a stay as was fitting, 
the invalid's condition being remembered, 
the Earl took the kindliest farewell of the 
girls, and begged for a few moments of 
conversation with Mrs. Wilmslow. 

They went into the drawing-room, and 
Lord Rookbury, preserving the same tone 
of quiet cheerfulness, said a few words of 
apology for his share in the visit of the 
physician — fewer, certainly, than might 
have been expected ; but he wished to lead 
Jane away to a subject which would have 
small power to interest her, if her recollec- 
tions of the garden scene were to be vividly 
evoked. So, hastening over what he could 
hardly have entirely omitted, and acknow- 
ledging poor Jane's forgiveness almost as 
briefly as it was granted, he entered upon 
the subject which had brought him over. 

" A letter which has been forwarded to 
mc from town, my dear Mrs. Wilmslow, in- 
forms me that for the moment Aspen Ck>urt 
is without its master." 

" Mr. Wilmslow has left England," said 
Jane, with composure. 

" And with an intention of remaining on 
the Continent ?" 

" I am unable to say," replied Mrs. 
Wilmslow. " He will most probably not 
write to me at present ; but he has been in 
communication with Mr. Molesworth, our 
solicitor; and anything that can be learned 
of his plans will be known by Mr. Moles- 
worth." 

** That is a gentleman in whom, I be- 
lieve, both you and Wilmslow place the 
utmost confidence," said Lord Bookbury. 

*' He has acted for us for many years," 
replied Jane, ** and it is to his exertions, as 
you are aware, that we owe the recovery of 
this estate." 

" And now, Mrs. Wilmslow, I am going 
to speak to yon as a friend, who does not 
hesitate to take a liberty where his friend's 
interests are concerned. I am well aware 
that I am not so fortunate as to be honoured 
with your very highest regard — I will add, 
that in many respects I have not deserved 
it. My character was formed when people 
thought far less seriously and rightly upon 



many matters than they do now, and it is 
too late to alter it. I am not a good man. 
It is when I meet a good woman that I feel 
the full evil of my position. But it is use- 
less to talk of these things. Be assured j 
that, though anything but good, I can re- \ 
cognise and honour goodness. Now, believe 
as much or as little in my. sincerity in say- 
ing this as yon please, but at least give me 
credit for knowing what 1 am about. I am 
going to make a statement to yon, which 
you will consider more improbable than 
anything you have lately heard." 

** My life has been too stormy a one for 
me easily to be surprised, Lord Bookbury," 
said Jane ; yet, as she spoke, her eyes as 
soft and her smile sad and gentle as ever, 
she looked one — ^if ever there were one— 
whom the storms ought to have passed veiy 
lightly. But those who have likened life 
to a sea, may have remembered that the 
blind tempest, whirling in its fury, often 
leaves unscathed the pirate's vessel and the 
usurer's venture, and strips sails and cordage 
from the gallant bark that holds true heart«, 
bent on some noble mission. 

" Nay," said the Earl, " if I had not the 
utmost reliance on your fortitude and pru- 
dence, I should hesitate at the disclosure I 
wish to make. This is — in the plainest 
terms — ^that Mr. Molesworth, in whom your 
confidence is placed, is utterly unworthy of 
it." 

" Such, T know," said Jane, calmly, " has 
at times been Mr. Wilmslow's opinion, and 
I suppose that it has been expressed to 
you." 

"Do you think, my dear Mrs. Wilms- 
low," said the Earl, rather hastily, " that I 
would convict a cat upon the opinion of 
such — I mean to say," (for in his irritation 
he, for a moment, forget that he was speak- 
ing to a lady of her husband,) ** that the 
easy, careless life of my friend Wilmdow. 
has scarcely qualified him for deciding on 
the characters of people. No, assuredly, it 
is not from him that I derive my infonna* 
tion." 

'• Information ?" repeated Jane. 

"Information — I should not have in- 
truded my mere opinion upon you. I am 
in a position to state, that your friend Mr. 
Molesworth has, throughout all the trans- 
actions connected with Aspen Court, been 
playing a deceitful and a treacherous game. 
He has been labouring solely for his own 
interests, and I regret to inform you, that 
before long you will see those interests come 
into play, in a way most painfril and dis- 
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astroos to yourself and to your family. I 
-would express more of the sorrow I feel at 
haying to say this, but we have to do with 
more important things than feelings." 

" I do not understand the charge against 
Mr. Molesworth," said Jane. "I have no 
doubt that he, as a lawyer, hag taken care 
of himself, and I know that Mr. Wilmslow 
is largely his debtor." 

** Is — or supposes himself to be. But it 
was less of Mr. Wilmslow than of yourself 
that I would speak. Mr. Molesworth has 
no doubt something to do with your hus- 
band's abrupt departure IVom England." 

** Does Henry say so in his letter to him. 
Lord Rookbury ?" 

"No," said the Earl (lying), "but he 
mentions circumstances that leave me in no 
doubt on the subject. For reasons of his 
own, he has driven Wilmslow away from 
Aspen Court." 

" For reasons of mine," thought poor Jane, 
but she did not answer. 

" And before long," added Lord Rook- 
bury, "he will drive away the remaining 
tenants." 

" Myself and my. children?" asked Jane. 

" Yourself and your children." 

Aware as Jane was of the circumstances 
under which Henry Wilmslow's flight had 
been made, she was naturally inclined to 
refuse credence to the assertion which the 
Earl appended. She knew that Henry had 
been driven oH* at her own earnest instance, 
and therefore saw no foundation for the 
statement that she was to follow. But she 
could not explain this tx> Lord Rookbury, 
and therefore she quietly said, 

" If Mr. Molesworth has the power and 
the will to do this, it is indeed very sadly 
true that our position is disastrous." 

" You do not believe it," said Lord Rook- 
bury. " I hear disbelief in your voice ; and 
it is most natural that you should not be- 
lieve it. Mr. Molesworth has served you 
well in a variety of small matters, and you 
are therefore inclined to trust him in great 
ones. Faithful in a few things, a man shall 
be made ruler over many things, — ^is it not 
£0? I know that you are acquainted with 
the book I quote." 

" The condition of those who are not is 
▼ery sad," said Mrs. Wilmslow, gravely; 
"and only less sad than that of those 
who-—," she hesitated, for though she knew 
perfectly well what she meant, her nature 
i>hrank from giving the blow. 

* Who are," said the Earl, smiling ; 

and who take liberties on the strength of 
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the acquaintance. Francis Selwyn tells me 
the same thing. But I had no intention to 
be irreverent; the good old Bible words 
express one's meaning so well, and every- 
body understands them, or thinks he does. 
I intended to say that you trust Moles- 
worth with Aspen Court, because he could 
be trusted with Henry's overdue accep- 
tances." 

"I have no right to believe that Mr. 
Molesworth will act otherwise than fairly 
by us," replied Jane. ** But if you are not 
misinformed as to his intentions — and you 
must forgive me for believing, as well as 
hoping, that you are entirely mistaken — we 
appear to be powerless. If," she added, 
with a little stratagem, the deepest of 
which she was capable, poor thing ; " if he 
could drive away the master of the house, 
what resistance can the wife and children 
make ?" 

" She is too cool, by half," said the Earl 
to himself. " She ought not to take my 
news so quietly, whether she believed it or 
not. If she thinks it false, she ought to be 
excited and irritated. She knows some- 
thing. That infernal Bernard has illumi- 
nated her ; and she thinks to deceive me. 
You take a very proper view of the case, 
Mrs. Wilmslow," he said ; " and I see that 
I am somewhat late with my information, 
for which you have evidently been pre- 
pared. Pray forgive my officiousness. 
Mr. Molesworth has probably given you 
formal notice, that he is about to eject you 
from Aspen Court. I was with him a few 
hours ago, but it did not occur to me, from 
what he said, that he had proceeded to 
that extremity— now, hoT^ever, it is clear. 
All that I may take the liberty of adding, 
is the expression of my sincerest sympathy, 
especially that the blow should come at 
such a time." 

He was a hard man, that Earl, but not 
so hard as to watch without compassion, 
the look of silent terror and agony which 
came over Jane's face as she arrived at the 
conviction that he was speaking truth. 
The poor heart-broken mother, driven 
about for years, amid sorrow and privation, 
had at last found a home, and had gathered 
her children around her, trusting and 
praying to keep them in peace and honour. 
Then her youngest — her idol (we know 
why the idol) — is stricken down to die; 
and as she kneels beside the dying bed, 
and beseeches against hoi)e, that her darl- 
ing may be spared, if only for another 
summer, she hears the harsh tidings, that 
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eren her resting-plaee is to be hen no 
longer. So accustomed to be persecuted, 
taught hy so many years of painful lessom, 
that with the purse goes the right, the idea 
of resistance did not eyen enter her mind 
—at least not in time to saye her from a 
burst of bitter tears. 

** My poor, poor girls !" That was what 
she sobbed out — nothing more. 

The Earl, we h&ye said, liked her per- 
flonally, and, besides, he hated to see wo- 
men in sorrow. When he inflicted it, as 
he had had occasion to do many a time in 
his life of selfish passion, he always endea- 
Toured to escape the "scene,'* though, as 
he has confessed, not always successfolly. 
But Mrs. Wilmslow he would not willingly 
have pained unless it were necessary to his 
plans. It had been necessary to wound her 
as he had done, and he had not shrunk 
from the process ; but now he was eager to 
console her. 

** This, dear Mrs. Wilmslow,'' he said, 
** is the unkindest thing that eyer escaped 
you. Should you speak in my presence as 
if those dear children ever could need pity ? 
This should not be said to me. You know 
why it should not. Bemember, I instantly 
acquiesced in a decision which deprived me 
of any right to be their guardian, — I 
thought never to allude to that subject 
again ; — ^but it was upon the condition that 
we did not cease to be friends. And 
friends of Charles Bookton are not to be 
pitied — I am sure yoii understand me.** He 
took her hand, and she did not withdraw it. 

*' I don't wonder at this news agitating 
you," he said. " Were any one to bring 
me word that I was to be expelled trom 
Bookton Woods, I think I should commit 
Yiolence upon IJiat person — I don't know, 
but such is my impression now. But 
whether I did or not, I know that my 
next thought would be to defend myself 
against all comers, right or wrong. This 
is a thought which you do not seem to 
hare entertained. Bat surely you must 
feel that the one thing you have to con- 
sider is, how to make the best resistance. 
For heaven's sake, my dear Mrs. Wilmslow, 
do not look up so helplessly! Do you 
know,*' said the Earl, speaking the actual 
truth, ** that it is irritating to me to see 
any one appear helpless? I mean, of 
course, with ten thousand pardons, that it 
is so wrong to throw away one's chances.'* 
He had softened his voice again, but he 
leally and truly had begun to be in a rage 
at the mate submimion of Jane's kx^ 



Some men cannot bear to see snch rerigna* 
tion. 

**0, what can I do/" sighed Jane,pite- 
ously. ** Could we — ^would you — beg Mr, \ 
Molesworth to give as a little time, now | 
that Amy—" I 

It was of no use her trying to restrain 
horself, and she fairly went off into hyeterie 
sobbing and spasm. 

Lord Bookbury did not mind this half eo 
much as her quieter sorrow, and having had, 
as we have said, some experience of this kind 
of grief forced upon him, he was enabled 
to deal with it jodidoasly ; and, ere Img, 
Jane was sufficienUy composed to give 
rational attention. 

** Now," said the Earl, ** yon must not 
be worried with baslness. But, in tiw 
absence of Wilmslow, some steps must be 
taken in your behalf, and for the protee* 
tion of your interests. You have received 
no document of any Umd from Moles- 
worth ?" He knew perfectly well that she 
had received none. 

" Nothing," said Mrs. Wilmslow. 

** But you know, through Bernard Car- 
lyon," risked the Earl, **the nature of 
Molesworth's position with regard to Aspen 
Court?** 

''Yes," said Jane, believing that sbe 
spoke the troth ; '* Mr. Cariyon explamed 
it to me." 

" Ah, just sol** said the Earl, privately 
exulting. **He explained to you that 
Molesworth's daim — ^how did he imt i^— 
would over^ride — or how? It would be 
well to know how you understood him." 

It was always that Earl's way. He 
vrould not mind what was said to him. 
Half-a-soore of paosperous statesmen bad 
told him that he would neyer do ibr a di- 
plomatist while he would look people in the 
face veith those eyes of his. But he never 
remembered this when he grew excited. 
Poor Jane lifted up her soft, gentle Due, 
and was about to speak depreciatingly of 
her knowledge of bqsiness, when she met 
that eager, concentrated, falcon glaaoe 
greedily waiting her exfdanation. The 
look perfectly daaaled her physical, bat 
cleared her mental vision. Not even the 
gentle, helpless Jane Wilmslow could mis- 
read the avidity with which her reply was 
desired. 

** I — I am Yoy, very ill," she said, risfaig 
and making her way to the door. ** Fray 
excuse me; I can speak reasonably on 
nothing to-day. I am sue you will forgive 
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What could the Earl do but open the door 
for her ? 

" If more troubles are in store for us/* she 
said faintly, as she went out, ** may God, 
who sends them, giye us strength to bear 
them." 

And she retreated somewhat hastily, 
leaving the Earl in a frame of mind which 
dictated a far less pious expression, and 
whose dictation was obeyed. 



CHAPTER LI. 

ASELAILD. 

That scowling apothecary of Lynfleld- 
Magna» Mr. Mardyke, in whose house Car> 
lyon, it may be remembered, was originally 
introduced to the priest, did his duty by 
the latter, and Heywood was promptly 
informed by this medical spy, that Lord 
Bookbury had again appeared at Aspen 
Ck)urt. And Mardyke did better service 
still ; for having been delegated by Heywood 
to attend upon Lilian and her uncle, at times 
when HejTwood's mysterious engagements 
required that he should be lefb at liberty, 
Mardyke, by dint of perseverance, and some 
of the tact learned in his profession, con- 
trived to elicit from Lilian the fact, that 
Bernard Carlyon understood the condition 
of the title to the estate. This was a great 
point gained, and Mardyke, with no lose of 
time, conveyed the intimation to his patron 
and employer. 

Cyprian Heywood was not in the least 
surprised to hear of the EarPs visit, and 
immediately made up his mind that Lord 
Bookbury had gone to Aspen Court in order 
to effect a separate negotiation for himself, 
before giving any final answer to the priest^s 
propoBx^. For this Heywood had been 
quite prepared. But the other piece of in- 
tdUigence caused him a good deal of medi- 
tation. It was not that Carlyon had made 
liimself master of the facts of the case — for 
that Heywood thought a keen-witted man, 
with the opportunities Carlyon possessed of 
access to Molesworth's secrets, would natu- 
rally endeavour to do ; but that he should 
have revealed the matter to Lilian, be- 
tokened an endurance of confidence between 
the young i)eople which was in no degree 
agreeable to Heywood. 

He determined to see Bernard Carlyon at 
once, and in his turn, therefore, Heywood, 
like the Earl, wouldl have interpolated, if 
he could, a private negotiation of his own, 
before meeting his proposed fellow-conspi- 



rator. The priest went off to the Salvages 
and Contingencies Office. 

" Ah ! Mr. Heywood. And how is your 
penitent ? Do yon bring me news from St. 
Vitus's Hospital?" 

** Ah — ^that was where we last met — so 
it was. I am ashamed to say that I hav^ 
not visited poor Chequerbent lately, but he 
seemed likely to go on very well." Hey- 
wood had, indeed, almost dismissed Paul 
from his recollection ; the failure of the at- 
tempt on the strong room, and the conse- 
quent prostration of Paul, having rendered 
him useless to the priest. ** Perhaps yon 
have heard of him recently ?" 

" I get an occasional note. He is much 
better, but has been a great deal shaken 
and weakened by the accident." 

*' Yes, he lacks his namesake's qualifica- 
tions for fighting with wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus. But the affair will be a lesson to him, 
and may teach him to think a little, which 
some men can do only when in a horizon- 
tal position. YerticaJ thinking is the great 
secret of life. But I did not come to in- 
trude wise saws upon a secretary of Sal- 
vages. I wanted to talk a little business. 
Can the public spare me ten minutes ?" 

" Twenty, if you like." 

" Well, then, not to waste precious time, 
this is a strange state of things between 
poor Mr. Molesworth and the Wilmslowa* 
about Aspen Court." 

" To what do you particularly refer?" 
said Bernard, wondering what form the 
attack was now to take. 

*' O," said the priest, ** you have behaved 
as became Apreux c7ievaUer,aiid your shield 
is spotless. But the matter is now beyond 
mysteries and reservations; and to be 
franker with you than you care to be with 
me — and you are quite justified in your cau- 
tion — Miss Trevelyan has felt it her duty to 
confide to her best Mendd what you have 
told her about the estate." 

'* And all you know you have learned from 
Miss Trevelyan ?" asked Bernard, quietly. 

" I did not say that," said Heywood. 
" But you know, of course, through Lord 
Bookbury, what negotiations are being 
carried on between Mr. Wilmslow and him- 
self, and you do not know, probably, that I 
have had the honour of being admitted into 
those negotiations." 

" That is news to me, certainly," said 
Carlyon, who did not believe the state- 
ment. " But I am quite sure that between 
three gentlemen of such character, every- 
thing will be done justly and honourably.**^ 
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•* Thank 70U,*' said the priest, " I reco- 
gnise the neatness of your touch in the gentle 
observation that places me in the same 
•category with the intellectual Wilmslow 
and the virtuous Bookbury. But pass for 
that, the rather that we want to bring you 
also into the conferences.", 

" To represent whom ?'* 

" Miss Trevelyan, if you choose. Now 
«m I frank enough ?*' 

" Quite," said Bernard, with a marked 
expression. " But as I do not in the least 
understand how Miss Trevelyan*s interests 
can be advanced or injured by anything 
that either Wilmslow, Lord Bookbury, you, 
-or I, can say or do, I should like a little 
more explanation.'* 

" You talk, Carlyon, as if you believed 
that the position of the title to the estates 
was still a secret from everybody." 

" I never heard that there was any secret 
in the matter," said Bernard, rather un- 
hesitatingly, all things considered. " There 
are very few secrets in these days." 

" Well then, Mr. Secretary Carlyon, let 
me tell you that there was one here, which 
has been kept very well, but which it has 
been no longer necessary to keep. Lord 
Bookbury went over to Aspen Court yester- 
day to see Mr. Wilmslow, and I have this 
morning a letter apprising me of what 
•occurred." 

Carlyon's hand shook a little with im- 
patience, and his eye brightened. He felt 
that He3rwood was deceiving him, and he 
evinced more eagerness to convict the priest 
than a diplomatist ought to have exhibited. 
Heywood, however, for want of a single 
fact, failed to place Bernard's excitement 
to the right account. 

" Lord Bookbury went over — ah I But I 
ussure you, Mr. Heywood, that he could have 
learned nothing from WHmslow." 

*• And I assure you, Mr. Carlyon,'* said 
Heywood, misinterpreting the reply, *• that 
Wilmslow showed that he had not been kept 
in the dark to the extent some people 
imagined." 

"You really gather this from your 
letter ?** said Bernard, thoughtfully. 

" Yes," said Heywood. " And I must 
add," he said, designing to complete the 
business, " that everybody is sensible of the 
way in which you have, under all circum- 
•stances, preserved the secret, except in a 
quarter where it was not to be supposed 
you would have secrets. Yon must not be 
Angry with Lilian, for Wilmslow's explana- 
tion was given independently of hers." 



"Yes," said Carlyon, as if displeased, 
" that may be so. Still," he added, in & 
more satisfied manner, *' if Wilmslow had 
the honour to abstain fh>m making any 
such explanation until so lately as yesteis 
day,—." 

" And that he did," said the priest, ratho* 
venturously. 

" In that case," said Carlyon, "I do not 
so much care." 

" I repeat to you that yon need not care 
at all," said Heywood, who deemed that his 
bold play was winning. 

** Well,. I dont know that I do care at 
all,'* replied Bernard, cheerftdly. ** Because 
I also received a letter this morning ; it 
was from Mr. Wilmslow, and announces his 
escape to France some days ago. So that 
you see, my dear Mr. Heywood, that if he 
kept his information to himself until Lord 
Bookbury's visit to Aspen Court yester- 
day — " He paused for a moment, and 
added, forgivingly, " But I quite agree ^th 
you, that it will not do to tell the troth in 
this world." 

" You are telling it, I feelj^/said Hey- 
wood, with a strong effort to control Us 
anger, not with Carlyon, but with 
himself. 

" Here is the letter," said Bernard, hand- 
ing it to him. " He begs that it may be 
confidential, but it is safe ' with yon, now 
that you are in the negotiations on his 
affairs:" 

The priest received both the letter and 
the speech in silence, and glanced*over the 
former. 

*' He wants money," said Heywood, after 
reading the letter. " And yon are to pro- 
pitiate — ^how the man spells — ^your friend 
Mr. Molesworth. Have you done so?" 

** In other words, have I seen Mr. Moles- 
worth to-day?" said Carlyon, meaningly. 
" No, I intended to call this afternoon." 

" Well, you have shown me your letter. 
I viriU not be less liberal. Here is mine, 
tcom which you will see that when I said 
that Lord Bookbury went over to Aspen. 
Court yesterday to see Mr. Wilmslow,'aad 
that I had a letter apprising me of whatoc- 
curred, I stated what was tme.** 

" Ijoyalment — non^ mais Loyaloment^ said 
Bernard, smiling, as he took the letter. 
" Mardyke; is (hat one of Lord Bookbury's 
aliases t O, I see. Yes, you are infinrmed 
that the Earl went to Aspen Court, where 
he certainly did not find its master. Am I 
to read on — ^yes?— more mysteries. • It is 
certain,* " he read, " * that Flaa is in fiill pos- 
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session of all facts from Leo.* Who, may 
one ask, is Zeo 1 and who is FIob f* 

" I am revealing my friend's hieroglyphics, 
l>at it does not matter. Mardyke is one of 
the old'fashioned school of managers, and 
likes the formalities of mystic despatches. 
In Leo you will find a translation of the 
last syllables of your own name ; in Flos, a 
more delicate allusion to Lilian." 

" I see," said Carlyon, gravely. " We are 
honoured by the amount of interest taken 
in our affairs. Is it of any use to assure 
you," he added, returning the letter 
(which contained a few more lines in 
which the writer took sufficient credit for 
having induced Miss Trevelyan to say so 
much, and expressed his hope to learn 
more), " that Mr. Mardyke's discovery may 
be classed with the revelation from Mr. 
Wihnslow?" 

** No, of no use," returned the priest. " I 
know Mardyke," he added. 

"Very well," said Bernard. "Then 
pray accept, as a present, any information 
which he may extort, as fVom me, through 
Miss Trevelyan. For though you were 
good enough to tell me that she had felt it 
her duty to be confidential, I find no evi- 
dence of it in this Flos and Leo rubbish," 
he said, with some little contempt in his 
tone. 

" Do not lose your temper, my son," said 
Heywood, who, though galled at the man- 
ner of the young man, strove to preserve 
the superiority he claimed for himself. " It 
may be a very sad thing that those who are 
charged vdth the guardianship of Miss 
Trevelyan, should use every method to pro- 
mote her interest, even though a Secretary 
of Salvages and Contingencies condescends 
to intermeddle with them ; but I fear that 
even his displeasure will hardly induce us 
to resign our duty." 

**And would it be too much to ask," said 
Bernard (who experienced a sort of lover's 
triumph at the humiliation of the man 
whose intimacy with Lilian never greatly 
delighted Carlyon), " what object Miss Tre- 
velyan's invaluable guardians proposed by 
the present interview, or how her interests 
are promoted by juggling or lying ? I have 
spared the word before — ^you may remember, 
Mr. Heywood — when similar provocation 
was given me to use it." 

Priest though he was, the flush of rage 
set Heywood's ample forehead in a flame, 
but he was too true to his mission to let the 
fire descend to his tongue. 

" Insult to me is very safe," said he, 



calmly. " Nay, let me be just," he added, 
for Bernard, to whom the same thought had 
occurred, was going to speak ; " I know, that 
had I been an Irish colonel of dragoons you 
would have said the same thing, and Miss 
Trevelyan's friends have a right to speak of 
your courage. I admit the provocation — you 
shall never again experience at my hands 
anything of the kind. I believe you feel 
that we are enemies." 

"I feel," said Bernard, proudly, "that 
you stand in my way, and oppose, with all 
your might, the wish nearest my heart. I 
have, hitherto, been content vtdth simply- 
fighting my own battle. You cannot say 
that I have manifested any enmity towards 
yourself." 

A strange feeling came upon Heywood. 
Carlyon's tone of self-reliance and of assured 
ultimate triumph struck a certain chill upon 
the proud man's heart ; and in struggling 
to shake off that sensation, Heywood roused 
himself into another phase of that mood of 
antagonism which was the key to his cha- 
racter. 

" Fighting your own battle !" said Hey- 
wood. " You still cling to the melodramas 
of your youth. Why not add that you still 
wave your own glittering standard, and 
shout your own undaunted war-cry? I 
have more than once had to remind you of 
your antecedents, Mr. Secretary. You came 
to Aspen Court as a sort of man-in-posses- 
sion. While there you scraped an acquaint- 
ance with a whimsical Earl, who took a 
liking to you, and got you into a situation. 
Your next master was persecuted by a 
woman, to whom you rendered such assist- 
ance, that in order to get rid of you he 
made you a clerk to the public, and here 
you are. And this you call fighting your 
own battles I" And he laughed an angry 
laugh. 

The anger in the laugh comforted Ber- 
nard, who had perhaps winced a little 
under the coarse mode in which his rise 
had been traced. 

" I think we had better end this inter- 
view," said he. " You asked for ten 
minutes, and I gave you twenty — a good 
many more have been wasted." 

The priest laughed again, as if reverting 
to his taunts. Carlyon could not restrain 
himself. 

" I will not, twice, give your statements 
the name they deserve," he said, ** or, indeed,, 
say anything to wound you, for, if I do not 
mistake in a guess which I have mad^tj 
are to be pitied — deeply pitied." 
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The magnificent eyes of Cyprian Hey- 
wood grew perfectly lurid, and his lips 
whitened, as he received this answer. But 
he only laid his hand heavily on the table, 
and leaned towards Carlyon, as if to receive, 
full firont, the next volley. 

" You are the victim to a hopeless passion, 
which would entitle you to respectftd sym- 
pathy, did you not, in sheer malice, seek to 
destroy the happiness of those who are more 
fortunate than yourself. But this being 
your course, one has but to be thankful 
that you are harmless alike as a rival and 
as an enemy." 

Bemard^s courage might have been of no 
common order, and yet have quailed b^bre 
the look of intense wrath and hate which 
confronted him. He met the look steadily, 
however, and then turned to open a letter 
of business, not without an indefinite idea 
that he might, in another moment, be en- 
gaged in a physical grapple with the stal- 
wart priest. But the latter did not rush 
upon him. He rose, and. said — 

<* I promised you that you should hence- 
forth h^ar nothing but truth from me. 
What I told you about yourself gave you 
much displeasure. Yet I must tell you 
more. Lilian Trevelyan shall never be 
your wife.*' 

"She shall,*' returned Carlyon, in his 
turn, excited beyond self-control; "she 
shall, as assuredly, miserable priest, as that 
a woman^s love is no prize Ibr such as you. 
Have you another trick, another wretched 
device for hindering what is inevitable? 
If so, try it once more, and be once more 
baffled.'* 

" Carlyon, I hate you," said the priest, 
preparing to retire, "and my hatred is 
fatal." 

"Who talks in melodrama now?** said 
Bernard. " Your hatred is as harmless 
as — ^your love." 

" You have seen neither yet," said Hey- 
wood, in a low menacing tone. " But as 
you have chosen to read out the devil's 
book, beware of the fiend you raise." 

^'Exit Zamiel, in a flash of fire," said 
Bernard. The priest caught the words, but 
replied only with a menacing gesture, as 
he left the room. 

I am only one of the public, but I do 
not think that our paid servants ought to 
spend our time in going through scenes 
like these ; and I hope that the Salvages 
and Contingencies Office will undergo a 
thorough reform, especially as my friend, 
Bema^ Carlyon, is no longer there. 



CHAPTER LH. 

LHJAir'S FIRST IiOTKB. 

The riddle had been read somewhat 
roughly for Heywood, though certainly he 
had invited the plainest speaking on the 
part of Carlyon. And it had been read 
rightly. Heywood's admiration of the 
beautiful Lilian Trevelyan had gradually, 
but rapidly, developed into a passion, whidi, 
while he felt it to be aimless and hopeless, 
he had not the power, perhaps not the will, 
to extinguish. Originally becoming ac- 
quainted with him under circumstances 
which at once established the intima^of 
ward and guardian, Lilian had imcofi> 
sdously admitted Heywood to an eariier 
knowledge of the beauty of her frank and 
gentle nature than even a favoured lover 
might have gained. The spell was Irresis- 
tible. The sensitive and fastidious jviest 
saw, or believed that he saw, in the grace- 
ftd, open-hearted girl the being who, bad 
they met when he was fr«e, would have 
given a purpose to his life, and once more 
he found himself at enmity with tiie world, 
with systems, and with destiny. It may 
be that he deceived himself as to the efTect 
which an earlier knowledge of such a 
person as Lilian Trevelyan wonld have 
worked: the sutdect is one upon iriiich 
many men, whose coi^jngal fate has been 
settled for them, are held— especially by 
their wives — ^to delude themselves. But cS 
the firm grasp which Heywood's regard fat 
Lilian took, and maintained upon his heart, 
there could be no doubt. Of the natore of 
his alfection for her he could hardly have 
given any account. There were times, 
indeed, especially when he had just min- 
gled in the world, had seen success the 
reward of boldness, and life's prizes frdl to 
those who had courage to claim them, that 
he would resolve upon some half-romantic 
scheme for the fhture. What wild visions 
he might at these times entertain of re- 
nouncing his vows, and seeking, with Lilian, 
his fortune in some distant land, it matters 
little. With thought and solitude came 
back the old spirit, and he found himself 
again lingering near the beautiful girl — ^felt 
himself as ever subject to the witchexy (^ 
her loveliness, of her voice, of her gentle- 
ness; but all plans and purposes fiuled 
away in her presence, and he was content 
to dream away his hours in half-reserved, 
half-repining adoration. 

These relations endured long ; and while 
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Lilian passed from fragile girlhold into the 
fuller beauty of a woman, the priest watched 
her progress with a restless and self tor- 
menting interest. As the charms of her 
form and of her mind developed, Heywood 
became less and less happy in their con- 
templation. It needed no presentiment to 
warn him, that every day which added to 
her attractions brought nearer the time 
when unfettered admirers would join him 
in his idolatry. He had owned to a secret, 
selfish pleasure, in the thought that the 
unsuccessful issue of the struggle for Aspen 
Ck>art might diminish the number of such 
candidates for the hand of the unportioned 
heiress ; and then this scanty consolation 
was wrested from him by the recollection, 
that while a few only might aspire to the 
heiress of Aspen, a beaatifol girl, undowered, 
finds many suitors who approach her on 
even terms. The exelusiveness of the higher 
class of Catholic families, in England, 
limited the circle in which the Trevelyans 
moved ; but before the adverse decision of 
the law, there had not been wanting over- 
tures for alliance — overtures made, not in 
vulgar match-making style, but after the 
custom of that dignified class, and with the 
graceful and measured approach which 
might befit courtly negotiation. Tiiis, in- 
deed, favoured Heywood ; for, as the direc- 
tor to the little family, his i>ower was 
absolute ; and though he persuaded himself 
that in all his proceedings he was but con- 
sulting the interest of his ward, he con- 
trived, with private satisfinction to himself, 
to cause the r^ectiou of more than one 
proposal which might well have been en- 
tertained. Lilian's heart having be^i un- 
scathed, she not only bore her friend no 
ill-will for thus standing between herself 
and an alliance, but even felt thankM to 
liim for relieving her from the necessity of 
its consideration ; and never were the re- 
lations between He}rwood and Lilian more 
cordial than after his apprising her that 
any such proposition was withdrawn. The 
clieerfril archness of her manner, ujMn such 
occasions, and the merry glances with which 
she intimated her approbation of what he 
had done, produced a mingled sensation of 
self-reproach and of something approaching 
to hope in the bosom of Heywood. But 
this state of things could not last. 

The fortunes of the family having altered, 
Heywood had a different game to play. 
During the residence of Lilian and her 
uncle in Mr. Mardyke's house at Lynfield, 
several acquaintances were fimned, and a 



marriage for Lilian could have been easily, 
and not disadvantageously, arranged. But 
Cyprian Heywood, with his sensitiveness 
perhaps a little aroused to irritation by the 
change of circumstances, had so little hesi- 
tation in exerting his powers of sarcasm 
and satire upon all new comers whom he 
suspected of harbouring matrimonial views, 
that they speedily abandoned a field where 
the fight was all up-hill. Marvellously 
little chance had the amiable efforts of a 
common-place young gentleman to render 
himself agreeable to Lilian Trevelyan, while 
the relentless priest sat in the same room. 
The pretender's mental resources were 
overhauled with the least possible ceremony, 
hia gentle witticisms were martyred, and 
his gentler compliments victimised, and, in 
short, the situation was made so especii^y 
disagreeable to him, that he had rarely the 
courage to essay it ag^n. Heywood was 
almost rude — ^had he not been a clergyman, 
his conduct would have been quite rude; 
but he drove away the suitors, and cared 
nothing for conventionalities. Bernard Car- 
lyon never knew the debt he owed to the 
priest. 

The poor white uncle, Eustace, was, as 
we have seen, in no condition to understand 
the conduct of Heywood. The stridken, 
shattered man, had little thought but for 
the penances and prayers in which his 
diseased mind found occupation, if not re- 
pose. Even when in the possession of his 
limited frtculties, he would, however, have 
seen little more than he saw while ttms 
prostrated and feeble, for his .intellect, from 
his youth upwards, had served but grudg- 
ingly. Heywood's ascendancy over him 
was now absolute, and he would have 
trembled at the thought of questioning the 
wisdom of his friend. Iliat Lilian should 
not be aware that the inriest regarded her 
with warm affection, was, of course, impos- 
sible, and equally so, that a nature like 
hers should not repay such affection with 
childlike trust and womanlike gratitude. 
But no key had as yet been frirnished to 
her wherewith she could unlock any deeper 
mystery. 

Then, as we have seen, came the hour 
and the man,— the rescue from the robbers, 
and the love of Bernard Carlyon. 

Cyprian Heywood never deceived him- 
self as to the position of affairs. He knew, 
even earlier than Lilian herself, that she 
had given away her heart. He speedily 
appreciated Bernard Carlyon, and though 
unable to restrain his own antagonistio 
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temper, or to curb his violence of satire 
and sarcasm, he felt at once that these 
weapons were idle as against the new 
enemy. Something more than words was 
wanted in the lutte with Bernard. And the 
priest had tried more. Seeking artfully to 
lower Carlyon in his own esteem, and to 
discourage him from the attempt to win 
Lilian, Heywood, on the other hand, held 
out hopes of the prize, to be obtained by 
means which would compromise and ruin 
his rival. BaflBed — less by Bernard's in- 
tellect, than by the instinct supplied to him 
by an earnest and honourable love — he set 
himself upon Carlyon's traces, and was 
more fortunate. The repute of few men, 
whose private lives are watched by a vigi- 
lant and unscrupulous enemy, and whose 
doings are explained by the glossary of 
his malice, will not tarnish under such 
exposure. Bernard was ambitious and 
proud of his success, and his pursuits 
frequently placed him in paths, where 
either a very high principle, or a very cold 
nature, can alone enable a man to walk 
quite uprightly. He was also guilty of the 
one offence, which (like that of intoxica- 
tion, in the celebrated Eastern story) leads 
to so many more — he was young. Hey- 
wood's vigilance was not entirely unre- 
warded. 

But time passed, and pressed. Bernard 
Carlyon, despite all obstacles, was making 
his way. He had prospered in official life, 
and had already attained an enviable posi- 
tion . And having made friends, he had also 
achieved the more difficult task of keeping 
them, notwithwstanding that he had received 
service at their hands. His situation en- 
titled him, without indiscretion, to ask the 
hand of Lilian, and the priest was well con- 
vinced that it would not be asked in vain. 
One desperate effort, made by Heywood in 
a moment of unusual determination, has 
been recorded. It was when stung by a 
complication of annoyances, angry with Car- 
lyon for his worldly success, envious even 
that he should have gained the stage laurels, 
and especially incensed at the pleasure 
Lilian could not conceal at reading (as, 
despite Heywood's precautions, she inces- 
santly did) of the onward and upward pro- 
gress of her lover ; the priest, with no great 
tact, for he was fearfully in earnest, sought, 
by revealing to Lilian Trevelyan certain 
passages in Bernard's life, to crush her faith 
in him, and to wound her womanly pride. 
How, but for his over zeal, he might have 
injured Bernard's chances, we need not con< 



sider. By ingeniously coupling what had 
come under Lilian's notice at the theatre 
and elsewhere, with statements of his own 
as to Bernard's worthlessness, he did succeed 
in alarming and grieving the loving girl. 
But not for the first time in the history of 
woman's heart, innocence, unknowingly', 
preserved love from harm. The purity of 
Lilian's mind, utterly untaught in worldli- 
ness, refused to accept or to comprehend the 
worst phase in which Heywood sought to 
picture the conduct of Bernard. The 
malice of the priest would have dcNoe 
much, but his love for Lilian partook so 
much of veneration, that not even his hate 
for Carlyon could lead him to dare an out- 
rage to her modest nature ; and it was wi& 
a species of despair that he saw his tactics 
failing, and his charges, as understood by 
Lilian, melting away into nothing more 
than what a loving woman must feel, and a 
proud woman may pardon. Here, again, 
Bernard was better helped than he de- 
served to be, and so we all are where womea 
are concerned. 

Then Heywood, suddenly abandoning his 
original scheme of breaking the link between 
Lilian and Carlyon by establishing the un^ 
worthiness of the latter, took a highw 
ground, and made a strong appeal to Lilian's 
affection for himself and confidence in his 
wisdom. In tones of gravity and intensity 
which he was little accustomed to use, he 
implored her to refuse her hand to Carlyon. 
He urged the barriers of their different reli- 
gions ; and in answer to the tearful pleading 
of the poor girl, that Bernard had promised 
to conform to her faith, the priest dren* a 
sad and not an untruthful picture of the 
kind of religion to be expected &om one who 
apostatized at the bidding of passion. 
Lastly, he reminded her of a certain curse, 
to which once before, it may be remembered, 
he alluded ; he had extorted it, one night, 
in a moment of insane excitement, fh>m the 
trem'bling Eustace Trevelyan, and it was 
launched against any interdicted marriage, 
and he solemnly, almost menacingly, de- 
manded whether, for the sake of an an* 
worthy worldly liking, she would expose 
herself to the anger of the church and of 
her God. 

Was it strange, that, educated as Lilian 
had been in the belief there was but one 
religion, that of her fathers — agitated by 
thoughts which, though far short of whiU 
Heywood had designed, wounded and hurt 
her — and appalled by the imposing manner 
of Heywood, to whom his own excitement 
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lent dignity, and whose tones spoke of the 
most awfUl of human terrors — the gentle 
Xiilian Trevelyan should have turned from 
him in an agony of tears, and, dropping 
wildly before a consecrated image that was 
at hand, have implored that she might be 
permitted to bury her sorrow in a convent ? 

Heywood had gained much, and ere long 
Iiilian was brought up to London under the 
care of Mr. Mardyke, to remain at Lily 
Ifook until the necessary arrangements 
oould be made for her reception into a reli- 
gious establishment of the highest kind, 
whose titled superior was not unreasonably 
r^iced at the prospect of adding so choice 
. a flower to the garden of Heaven. It was 
on her way to London that the carriages in 
which Lilian and Bernard were travelling 
passed, and the Aiture nun met her lover's 
glance without a smile. He, could he have 
•desired revenge, would have had it in be- 
holding the agitation which astonished 
Mardyke, thenceforth, and until their jour- 
ney ended. 

But there is a homely saying, that a 
game is not won until it is lost. It was still 
Carlyon's turn to play, and the scene at 
Lily Nook ensued. The priestly cobwebs, so 
ingeniously spun, were all brushed away by 
the lover's hand, and into two little words — 
Trust me — was condensed the whole history 
of Heywood's overthrow. 

From that time Lilian's character as- 
sumed a new aspect. She became silent, 
almost reserved, though always gentle, but 
she manifested a firmness previously un- 
known to her. She signified to Mr. Hey- 
wood, and to the superior of the convent of 
our Lady of Heartsease, that she had recon- 
sidered her wish to enter that establish- 
inent, and would defer doing so for a year. 
No expostulations, entreaties, or threats (for 
Heywood's temper more than once broke 
bounds, and even the scowling Mardyke 
presumed to ofiier counsel in no becoming 
tone,) could sway her from her purpose. 
Oyprian was in despair. In a moment of 
anger, for which he was almost immediately 
afterwards stricken with remorse, he signi- 
fied his desire that Eustace and his niece 
should not remain at Lily Nook ; and though 
Heywood contrived to steel himself against 
the mild look with which MisS:Trevelyan im- 
mediately assented to wishes he had a right 
to express, he retracted and apologised in a 
letter of penitence, which brought a kind 
reply, but Lilian and her uncle departed. 
They returned to Lynfield. 

ITotthave perhaps given Carlyon eredit 



for discovering Heywood's secret ? It was 
Lilian, who opened the eyes of her lover. 
Something — it was a trifie, no doubt — had 
betrayed the truth to her, and in an instant 
the history of past years shone out with a 
strange, unwelcome lustre. The key to the 
mystery was in her hand, and she passed it 
to Bernard Carlyon. 

And thus the interview at the Govern- 
ment office came to conclude as we hav6 
seen, and thus the riddle to be read. 
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CHAPTER Lin. 

THE OIiD MOLE." 



" I DO not think that we can discuss my 
client's afl'airs with any great advantage, 
Bernard," said Mr. Molesworth, in the course 
of conversation, a few hours after the in- 
terview between the former and Heywood. 
'* While you used to come into this room as 
my confidential clerk, it was all very well; 
but now you are a great man, in your way, 
and a government official, and as our rela- 
tions are altered, so must our communica- 
tions be. No ofilence to you, of course." 

'* Nothing can be more reasonable," said 
Bernard, ** and I should be acting unwar- 
rantably in asking a continuance of any 
confidence you may have reposed in me — 
voluntarily." He paused for a moment or 
two, that Molesworth might take in the 
meaning of the word, and then proceeded. 
** But, if I ask your advice, I do not suppose 
that you will refuse it to me." 

** It strikes me that you are quite capable 
of judging for yourself, Bernard, upon any 
matter on which it would suit you to consult 
me," returned his former instructor. " And, 
in truth, you do not come here to-day for 
any advice regarding yourself, but for the 
materials of a consolatory letter to your 
friend Mrs. Wilmslow." 

" I said at once, that fiom information 
I had received — ** 

" There, dont talk like a policeman, Ber- 
nard. You have been told that something 
is going on which may disturb the Wilms- 
lows in their tenancy of Aspen Court. You 
remember a little talk which you and I had 
in this room a good while ago, and you 
think that the knowledge you had just then 
gained entitles you to ask anything more 
that I can tell you. Well, we may think 
difi'erently about that. But I will giveyoa 
a piece of advice, if you like to have it." 

" Willingly," said Carlyon, who had de- 
termined to behave in an exemplary manner 
upon this occasion. 
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"Well, then, many one of the Miss 
Wilmslows. You need not look surprised. 
I admit that it is no business of a solicitor 
to be a match-maker for his clients, but 
there are exceptions to all rules, and I feel 
myself justified in making one in the pre- 
lent case. You are an eligible young man 
enough — a fact which of course you know 
better than J can tell you, — and you would 
be acceptable to Mrs. Wilmslow, as you 
also know." 

*' Without going into that question,*' said 
Garlyon, laughing, " I may be allowed to 
extract from your suggestion the consolation 
you spoke of* 

♦* Deuce you may! Why ?" 

** Because I am cotain, Mr. Molesworth, 
tliat your friendliness fbr me would prevent 
your proposing to me a disadvantageous 
marriage, llie imheritaiuse of the young 
ladies is safe.** 

** Very widl; Tcry well, indeed, Bernard. 
Then a beautiltal and amiable young lady, 
if she happen to have no landed property, 
is a bad UAtch for Mr. Bernard Cariyon." 

** No,'* said Bernard, whose heart in- 
stantly hinted the name of Lilian, ** but I 
have a right to expect, at your hands, as 
good treatment as you showed to Mr. Henry 
Wilmslow." 

Here the lawyer inteijeeted a curse upon 
Ifr. Henry Wilmslow, which was not ex- 
actly an answer, but Cariyon acc^ted it, 
like a sensible man, and made it an excuse 
for producing Henry's letter, and asking 
Whether he had better reply. 

**Yes»** said MolesworUi, taking some 
money out of that fktal dravrer of which 
Wilmslow made mention in the scene at 
Glemenfs Inn. " Here are tw^ity pounds. 
Send it as from yourself; it will be a delicate 
attention to your imposed father-in-law." 

** I would rather be out of the business,** 
said Bernard. 

'* I am quite serious in the advice I give 
you about taking one of those giris, Ber- 
nard,*' said Motesworth. " I should have 
oounselled you to marry the eldest daughter, 
Ibr an eldest danghter, unlike an eldest son, 
is generally the best member of a family ; 
bat something has reached me about a pre- 
ference for the next — ^aad you colour I Well , 
Kate is rather young, but she is more 
womanly than most girls at her »ge, and 
another year, with the dignity of an en- 
gagement constantly upon the lady's mind, 
wUl make her very presentable." 

•♦ We need not discuss the matter longer," 
said Cariyon, with whom a certain con 



sciousness, to which allmdon has mare tim 
once been made, prevrated his hearing 
Kate Wilmslow*8 name without a self- 
reproach, — a gentle one, yon may be sore, 
f<N> men sit leniently in judgment upon 
themselves for having been so unfofiimate 
as to encourage the hopes of women. **I 
know that you have really my welfiue in 
view, and therefore it is ri|^t to say that 
any matrimonial intenticms I mi^ hare 
point in another direction.** 

** Where?** exclaimed Molesworth, niA 
a face suddenly assuming a stem look, and 
with a voice of anger. 

It was certainly not the tone in which 
one gentleman w(mld ask informatioB of 
another, with the reasonable hope of re^ 
ceiving a courteous answer. Tet there was 
something in the manner — was it the efi> 
dent eamestness~-which made Becnard dit* 
regard the rudeness, and reply, in eztiaDS 
surprise,— 

** You are unacqnaiiited witii tiie po- 
son — " 

** Then it is tune I should cease to be so," 
continued Moleswcnih. '* Who is it, I K^ 
you ?" he added, almost menacingly. 

** You must pardcm my not-—** 

"I will pardon nothing!** tfaundend 
Molesworth. ** The name, I ask yon, ewe 
moie," 

" You have reminded me off o«r dumged 
relations, Mr. M<^e8Worth,** said Cariyon, 
now recovering himself, and rising. ** R it 
for me to remind yon that jonr txme k aa 
extraordinary one.** 

Molesworth started to his ifeet,aadtaida 
lai^e, strong hand upon the shoulder tf 
Bernard, who seemed about to retire. De- 
taining Cariyon thus, he gazed eanestly, 
and with a knitted brow, apon the feee of 
the younger man, ai^ thongfa hisgraqpwai 
firm, his body swayed with agitatkB. 
So singular a manifiestation on (he part of 
the usually impassire lawyer, not only 
ast(mished but alarmed Cariyon, who had 
a theory of his own about tiie tendency cf 
reserved m^a to madness. He boR tia 
grip of Molesworth with perfect paticBee, 
and with a sudden and sonowfal oonvlctioB 
that the brain of his instructor had beat 
overtasked. 

" Tiien you will not teil me who it is 
that you mean to many, Bernard ?" said 
Molesworth, in an aooent so nmdii moR 
gentle, not only than his last angry tonoB, 
but than his ordinary Eard Toice, that 
Cariyon was touched. 

** There is no reason fer msf keepiag tbe 
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seoret,** he replied, mildly, " but joa sur- 
prise me by tiie way )n which you ask a 
question which can have so little interest 
for you." 

'*That is true," said Molesworth, re- 
mOYing his hand, but not hastily, from 
Carlyon's shoulder, ** and I hare to b^ 
your pardon for my abruptness.*' 

Undoubtedly it was right that he should 
beg pardon, and yet there was something 
in the way he said this, virhidli made Car- 
lyon feel that Tie should like to beg pardon 
for having caused the excitement he had 
witnessed. Molesworth looked earnestly 
at him for a few moments, and then said, 
resuming his seat,— > 

** You have no intention of immediate 
marriage?" 

Certainly not," said BenuunL 
As regards Aspen Coort,** said Moles- 
worth, suddenly abandoning the previous 
subject, ** you know how the title lies. The 
toUka who lofit the game think that they 
hare another chance. Axe youa gambkr ?" 
he demanded abruptly. 

<* No. I hate anything in which chance 
can beat skill." 

** I am glad to hear it — ^very glad. But 
yon know what false cards are. When the 
Tight time comes and the fraudulent card 
is laid down, the cheat's hands and the 
cards under it are sometimes nailed to the 
table. That is all I cansay to you about the 
people whom you and I beat. Hrs. Wilms- 
low has notiiing to £ear fh>m them." 

** To tell you the truth, I did not suppose 
she had anything to apprehend firom open 
enemies. I have only glimpses and guesses 
as to what is going on, but, to speak quite 
firankly— " 

'* Fray do so to me, Bernard, upon all 
occasions." 

** It is known that Lord Bookbury desires 
to have the estate." 

** The day he takes possessioii, I will give 
jon Sookton Woods." 

" I am almost ashamed to add that he is 
Icnown to be in communication with yonr- 
aelfl" 

^^ I am not ashamed of it. He is a very 
had old fellow, but he is gcnng to make his 
way into my good graces by giving me some 
tmmpery manorial business, and his name 
wUl look as well on a tin box as many 
nuues which you read on tiiat row. What 
he may intend to do with me is his own 
business. I only renew to you my pledge 
as to Bookton Woods." 

" You know, of course, the sorrow which 



has come upon Mrs. Wilmslow, about poor 
Amy?" 

" Better, perhaps, than yourself, altiioogh 
you were present at the scene which led to 
my driving that scoundrel out of the 
country." And Molesworth, finding that 
Garlyon was unacquainted with the cir* 
cumstanees of Mrs. Wilmslow's visit, and 
the chaige of forgery, briefly enlightened 
Bernard as to the flight of Henry; upon the 
real history of which Hegira, it is needless 
to say, the Ambassador had not been very 
precise, in writing to Carlyon. On the 
departure of the latt^ , Molesworth shook 
him warmly by the hand, with a cordial 
pressure, which we mention only because 
it was so utterly unlike the strong nmi- 
festatitm of intawe regard which he some* 
times deemed it desirable to put forth in 
taking leave of valuable clients. The kit 
thing he said was, 

**Now go and write your conscdatory 
letter to Mrs. Wilnisk>w." 

Benuuidhad meditated writing to her, 
and on his way back to the Salvages and 
Ckmtingeneies he oecupied himself with tfas 
eoncoding a few sentences, by which be 
might gracefhlly introdace the subject. 
But, as usually h^pens, his pains wtn 
thrown away« for his writing became not 
only a thing not requiring excuse, imt a 
thing absc^utely demanded. He lirand an 
his desk, among the afternoon letters^ ane 
from Mrs. Wilmslow, in which the vi«t of 
Lord Bookbury, and his allegations aboaft 
Molesworth, were described by poor Jans, 
and Carlyon was entreated to affi>rd kA 
any informati<m in his power. 

" She had nothing to Hear from the 
enemy, and nothing from Loid Bookbmy," 
said Bernard, recfdling the interview tehm 
which he had just come. " But hat 4Bbe 
anything to fear from Molesworth himself?" 
How pertinackwisly, he thought, had the 
Earl been working at Wilmslow, to ezteaet 
saeh information as he had procured. Aatd 
how much did that come to, he next con- 
sidered. Was the whole attempt npon 
Mrs. Wilmslow a device to draw out more 
from her? And — were letters safe? Jaae'a 
had been stopped before — and what coiAd 
not a rich, determined man do witii a 
cross-country post-bag? All this passed 
very rapidly through Carlyon!s mind, and 
he came to a decision as to tibie toaasmisr 
sion of his answer. But what shaukl he 
say ? Could he give poor sorrowing Jane 
such assurances as he desired? Hewonid 
not for tfaa wflrld give her false eomlbrt, 
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and yet all that he could trathftiUy say was, 
that he believed in the honest intentions of 
a lawyer who had her in his power. 

Partly from training, partly from na- 
ture, Bernard was, we know, distrustful of 
his fellow-men — perhaps too distrustflil, 
taking the average of mankind. Profes- 
sion and sentiment, he had accustomed 
himself to believe the varnish of humbug, 
and he had equally set himself against 
the sham candour which affects to discard 
profession and sentiment. It was difBcult 
to say in what man Bernard trusted at 
first sight — almost as difficult as to find 
him at first sight distrusting a woman. 
Specially we are aware that he had his 
own reasons for knowing that Molesworth 
could, upon occasion, prove himself as 
hollow in word as in deed. Tet, after 
the interview of that day, Carlyon sat 
down to write to Jane Wilmslow, and 
without a guarded phrase or a qualified 
assurance, expressed to her an instinctive 
and unhesitating belief that Molesworth 
was her friend, and that those who accused 
him of meditating treachery were them- 
selves plotters. The letter was a cordial 
and generous one, of a kind which Ber- 
nard, deeming few folks worthy to receive 
such at his hand, seldom wrote, giving his 
habitual correspondents far more readable 
and amusing matter. The letter came 
straight fh>m his heart. Yet what had 
Molesworth done to sanction such a letter ? 
Simply behaved very rudely and strangely 
to Carlyon. 

But could Carlyon have foreseen what 
would be the result of writing such a letter, 
he would have considered a little longer 
about it. For, having completed it, he — 
to the further detriment of the public 
service-^indited another letter, designed to 
evade any evil intentions which he thought 
it possible his fHend Lord Rookbury, or his 
friend Heywood, or some of their friends re- 
spectively, might have upon the Aspen 
Court post-bag. 

He enclosed the letter to Lilian Treve- 
lyan, atLynfield, intimating to that young 
lady that she was to read it, as it would 
keep her completely informed of every- 
thing connected with himself (sundry affec- 
tionate assurances not material to the story 
here intervening), and that she was then to 
despatch it privately and safely to Aspen 
C<lurt, so privately as to elude the vigilance 
of Mr. Mardyke, and so safely that the 
iTieMenger was to entrust it to no hands 
but those of Mrs. Wilmslow. And Lilian 



duly received the letter. We record the 
fact, not in any unworthy spirit of scoff 
against a national establishment, which 
really delivers our letters very often (con- 
sidering how little its way of rewarding its 
subordinates entitles it to expect faithfiil 
service), but because it is desirable for the 
reader to know that such was the case. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

LirriiE ANGELA'S HISTORY. 

While that letter is on its way, let ns 
look back to the bed in St. Titus's Hos- 
pital, and to the fortunes of the individual 
in whom the occupant of that uneasy couch 
may be supposed to be most interested. 

Paul Chequerbent gradually recovered. 
His age and constitution promised a more 
rapid convalescence fh>m a mere flesh 
wound ; but he had lived that kind of life, 
wastefhl of vital energy, and yet not 
brightened by the excitement of pleasure, 
which tolls most unfavourably upon the 
fhime, and renders prostration a rapid 
work. Excess without enjoyment is not 
only the most sordid and mocking of follies, 
but the most destructive to mind and bodjr. 
And this, for some time previously to the 
wild beast encounter, had characterized 
Paul's sullen and solitary existence. Needy, 
disappointed, discouraged, he had felt that 
everything was against him ; and lacking 
the moral courage to bear up against such 
odds, he had resigned himself, ungraciously 
enough, to that most unwholesome condi- 
tion of things, when our being seems at 
once turbid and stagnant. It was well for 
Paul that the demoralising process was 
brought roughly to a stand-still by the teeth 
of Mr. Penkridge's hyaena. 

But we are very desirous that our Paul 
should not be thought worse than he was, 
and we recur with some pleasure to his 
good and gentlemanly behaviour when 
visited in the hospital by the Lady Anna. 
Paul's old honourable and manly instincts 
awakened, and instead of uttering com- 
plaints and reproaches, or of seeking to in- 
duce his young and frank-hearted friend to 
compromise her prospects by any renewal 
of their intimacy, he received her visit with 
gratitude, but abstained both from any 
demonstration of other feeling, and firom 
any entreaty that she would repeat a 
charity which might displease her father. 
And therefore we are glad to write that he 
got better of his woond, and that the medi 
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cal authorities of St. Vitus's ultimately 
sanctioned his removal— effected by our 
handsome friend Mrs. Sellinger — to a 
cheerful little lodging at Islington, which 
Angela was decking and decorating, to the 
utmost of her ability, up to the moment 
the cab containing Paul and the Junonian 
dancing-mistress entered the street, though 
she effected her escape through the garden, 
and up the back lane (went off E. U. E., 
as she herself laughingly said), before the 
arrival of the invalid. Mrs. Sellinger 
charged herself with taking cave of him, 
and fulfilled her charge with great fidelity. 
Kay, she managed one important matter 
for Paul, in a way which we would not 
have mentioned were it not that it was 
highly to her credit. For Paul, who was 
learning to get rid of his habit of mystifi- 
eation, and out of whom (to speak Clerken- 
wellicfe) the swagger had been pretty well 
taken by the hospital, frankly admitted to 
her that at present he was without funds. 
Mrs. Sellinger, foreseeing this revelation, 
pretended to be very thoughtful, and looked 
into the glass, and out of window, as if con- 
sidering with all her might what could be 
done. At last, with much hesitation, and 
fear that she was counselling Paul to new 
extravagances, she told him that there cer- 
tainly ivas a gentleman who took private 
lessons of her, and who was supposed to be 
a money-lender, and, if Paul liked, she 
would see if anything could be done in 
that quarter. It was a shocking thing to 
raise money in that way, bat she knew 
that Paul would be unhappy at the thought 
of being in a lodging without resources 
(though for that matter the landlady was a 
particular friend of her own, and only too 
happy to trust her friend) ; and then, as he 
was going to be steady and industrious, 
such a shift, for the moment, might be par- 
donable ; with much other considerate, wo- 
manly comforting of the kind. The result 
was that the next day she arrived, quite 
delighted — the money-lending pupil had 
fortunately come on the preceding night, 
though it was not the time for his regular 
lesson — he had been quite willing to lend, 
and would even take PauVs promissory- 
note, without any other security. Mr. 
Chequerbent looked so unutterably sur- 
prised at this intitance of human supersti- 
tion, that Mrs. Sellinger feared he would 
begin to disbelieve her story, so with great 
presence of mind she artfully added that 
her friend was like the rest of them, and 
must have his interest. This reassured 



Paul, who had thought the first news too 
good to be true. Poor Mrs. Sellinger nearly 
bowled herself out in mentioning the amount 
of interest demanded, which she fixed so 
ridiculously low as not greatly to exceed 
the fair price of money ; but Paul supposed 
that such liberality on the usurer's part was 
an act of friendship to the handsome nego- 
tiator, and he speedily found himself actv- 
ally in possession of nearly fifty pounds, 
which Mrs. Sellinger had that morning 
drawn out of her bankers. Not the Savings 
Bank, now, for Juno had continued to rise 
in the world, and instead of putting on the 
old bonnet and shawl, as when she used to 
go out and invest on Saturday nights, under 
the direction of a surly hall-porter, she 
dressed herself in magnificent array for such 
financial operations, and the British Bank 
— Scotch system — was flavoured with mille- 
fieurs long after the polite clerk had smil- 
ingly returned her " book," and bowed her 
to the door.* And who will say that our 
good, beautiful, persevering dancing-mis- 
tress did not deserve all her success? I 
should like to see a man help a friend as 
she helped Paul — or, not to ask what is 
unreasonable — to see him do it with half 
the promptitude, and a quarter the deli> 
cacy. 

Leaving Paul to recruit his strength, and 
vow to lead a worthier life, and, in the 
meantime, to read up the " Scottish Chiefs,*' 
"Fatherless Fanny," and other novelties 
procured for him at the little circulating 
library at the comer of the street, we will 
follow Angela (let us call her so while we 
may), who had returned to her own apart- 
ments, and waited to hear Mrs. Sellinger's 
account of how Paul was going on, and 
whether he was comfortable, and whether 
she could get him anything, and so forth. 
Angela would not have been content to ob- 
tain this information at second-hand, but 
for her friend's decided behaviour. Mrs. 
Sellinger expressly stipulated that Angela 
should behave herself with discretion, at all 
events, until she knew her exact position in 
the world. Entertaining private opinions 
of her own touching the Lord Kookbury, 
the dancing-mistress (who had picked up a 
good many things from the hundreds of 
Cymons whom she had civilized in her time) 



* It may be a satiHfaction to the reader to 
know, that shortly alter this period the lady 
transferred her account to the London and 
Westminster Joint Stock. The clerk Eluded 
to has been transported for humble emulation 
of his principals, and smiles no longer. 
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disbeUered, generally, in the honesty of the 
EarPs intentions, or the truth of his state- 
aoent of Angela's legitimacy. Bat, as a 
woman of ihe world, she was determined 
that her pretty little friend, the actress, 
fhoold do nothing to Jnstiff her noble 
father in convincing himself that she was 
degenerate, and a person to be dismissed 
with an annuity. So she made Angela 
take befitting apartments in the house of a 
couple of old maids, of the sternest gentility, 
and insisted npon her living in orderly soU- 
tude, burning all her play-books, and ring- 
ing the bell when the fire wanted coals, 
instead of throwing them <m for herself. 
The merry, active little girl found all this 
very hard work, but she felt Mrs. Sellinger 
was reasonable, and she agreed to bide her 
time like a lady, with a strong mental re- 
servation in the event of Paul Chequerbent 
requiring her aid. 

Lord Bookbury sent her money several 
times, in letters without a direction, but 
which his confidential valet placed in her 
hands, in the most respectftil manner, and 
with the politest inquiry on the part of his 
lord as to her health, and whether she had 
any wish which he could gratiiy. But the 
Earl signified no wish of his ovm for her 
guidance, nor had he as yet intimated any 
ftirther intention of introducing her into 
society. The continuance of this proba- 
tionary state occasionally made Angela in- 
cline to murmur, but Mrs. Sellinger would 
see nothing in it but the due precaution of 
a fiostidious parent putting his daughter 
through a sort of quarantine, between the 
tainted atmosphere of the theatre, where 
people paint themselves, and pretend to be 
what they are not, and the pure and vir- 
tuous air of aristocratic society, where all 
is candour and goodness. A sudden change 
-—a rapid ascent from the valley into the 
difficult air of the iced mountain-top — 
might have been too much for the little 
girl. So, at least, half in earnest, half in 
jest, talked Mrs. Sellinger to her pretty 
friend, counselling patience. 

Now I had rather intended to have thrown 
only as much light upon Angela's pedigree 
as would have sufficed to light the gentle- 
men of Doctors' Commons, who, having to 
draw up her marriage-licence, must be told 
what her name is. But circumstances com- 
pel me to say more than I originally de- 
signed to do, and although a little actress 
is, of course, not a person of sufficient con- 
sequence to mingle in the business where- 
with divers dignified and exalted people,! 



sach as earls, ambassadors, secretaries, dor- 
gymen, and the like, i)ropose to terminate 
our history, she will not be able to sBf 
from the scene without what she wouU 
herself call something to take her oflf. And 
therefore at this point I am obliged to ex- 
plain that the Earl of Bookbnry, in de- 
claring that she was his daughter, told the 
truth, and that in declaring her to be hit 
daughter by marriage, he also told the 
truth, and yet his whole statement, bang 
intended to deceive, was a fidsebood. 

Very soon after the death df the CSoentesB 
of Bookbury — the not very eligible plebeisa 
widow whom the whimsical E^arl chose to 
wed, in preference to a hundred magnifi- 
cent virgins of title, any one of whom the 
Lord of Bookton might have beckoned to 
the bridal, with a certainty of the fkir crea- 
ture's grateM obedience — ^the manager of 
the King's Theatre, steadily treading tbe 
appointed way from that establishment to 
the Bankruptcy Court, imported some Sptr 
nish dancers, who, like the unknown heroes 
of old, " lacked a poet, and ** — and did not 
draw. Criticism had not then discovered 
one of its functions, and the puMic wai 
not taught to understand the aesthetics of 
pantomime. So the speculation failed, ind 
the artists, of course, were cheated, and 
after dropping down to some bad engage- 
ments at English theatres, where the ao- 
dience scorned to be pleased with what 
had not delighted their betters, the poor 
dancers had to make their way home again. 
One might have remained, Maria Dolorosa 
de Padillas, she having been ofiered tenas 
by a noble habiiudj who could appreciate 
her fine flexible form, her irregular beauty, 
and her intelligent action; but Maria was 
virtuous, and the proposed arrangement, 
though ofiered through a younger noUe- 
man, who was until the other day in our 
diplomatic service, was r^ected. Poor 
Maria little knew the man to whom she 
had given such Just cause of anger. In- 
deed she did not know him at all, save 
by name. She departed frt>m England 
with the rest of her comrades, and th^ 
made their way through France towards 
the Pyrenees, eking out their limited means 
by performances at some of the towns oo 
their road. At one of these, where the 
troupe was reduced to great distress, the 
extreme kindness of a Polish colonel, in the 
French service, who had accidentally ar- 
rived at the same time, threw the poor 
Spaniards into ecstacies of gratitude. Co- 
lonel Pa^ovitch relieved their immediate 
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wants, placed in the manager's hand a 
sum sufficient to carry them to the fh>nti€ilr, 
and when they set oat, he proposed to 
acoompany them on apart of their journey. 
He made himself exceedin^y acceptable— 
be spoke French fluently, but with an 
flwoent for which his Polish birth accounted ; 
and when he was not rendering himself 
agreeable to his other fellow-trayellers, he 
was making honourable love to Maria 
Dolorosa de PadiUas. We have said that 
she was virtuous, but the more virtuous 
she was, the more was she worthy of a 
rioh, kind, agreeable husband, an open- 
handed soldier, who, if somewhat older 
than herself, was still of an erect and ari8> 
tocratio bearing, and who rode like an 
English foxhunter. Brtf^ the Odoners 
suit prospered, and as he happened to be 
a Catholic, there would have been no dif- 
ficulty, had Lord Rookbury hired a real 
priest to solemnize the union between him- 
self and Maria, instead of hiring means for 
getting the real priest out of the way, 
and having the rites performed, almost at 
stage speed, by a deputy, of whose history 
eonsecration had not been a feature. The 
happy couple left the gratulating troop, 
Maria all tears, and smiles, and farewells, 
and the Colonel all exultation. They had 
a very pleasant and protracted honejnmoon, 
a five months* wander in the south of 
France, and then the £arl felt that his 
duty to bis country called him home — and 
he went. 

Too much of a gentleman to leave a 
lady in an embarrassing position, the Earl, 
wiio departed something hastily from the 
last town of their united route, transmitted, 
from the first of his separate journey, a 
considerable sum as a parting gift, and 
added some excellent advice to Maria to 
be as moral as possible, and get a new 
husband, as the old one would not trouble 
her again. The matter being thus off his 
mind, the Earl came home, and di«tin- 
guished himself, in the following session, 
by two speeches on the necessity of giving 
religious education to the people. The 
speeches were made in order to annoy 
the Government, which Lord Rookbury 
tearfhlly described as almost atheistic in 
its carelessness of Christian duty; but 
they so struck the religious world, that 
even Francis Selwyn, who was not deluded, 
could not prevent Maria's friend from being 
invited to take the chair at a missionary 
meeting at Freemasons' Hall. Meantime 
the Earl could not know, and therefore 



could not regret, that the lawyer to whom 
he had entrusted the packet for Maria had 
appropriated it to his own use ; that Maria, 
suddenly abandoned, had gone through the 
various stages of wonder, doubt, suspicion, 
terror, agony, and shame, which have con- 
ducted so many women, unbidden, to a 
world where to be weak is not to be wrong, 
and wronged, and that, resisting her im- 
pulse — ^for another vdce, heard by her alone, 
pleaded piteously for two lives — ^the mad- 
dening girl found her way to her native 
village, told her story, bore her child, and 
died. Lord Rookbury beard no more upon 
the sutgeot, and when he recollected Maria, 
used to picture her as having bought her- 
self a shop and a husband with the money 
he had sent her, and as having waxed ftA 
and shrewish, and altogether a prosperouf 
Spanish matron, who, in her heart, cherished 
the memory of her Polish Colonel, and 
preferred her eldest child to her other 
half-dozen. 

The accident by which that eldest child 
was brought to England when about two 
years old, has, in part, been put into so many 
French vaudevilles, and consequently into 
so many English dramas and novels, that 
I should be ashamed to repeat it, but for the 
variation of the story ! In all these vaude- 
villes, dramas, and novels, a couple of tra- 
vellers, husband and wifia, young, rich, kind, 
but pining in vain for a child, are always 
upset by the breaking-down of that carriage 
at the comer of that awkward road, and 
are obliged to pass the night in that ob- 
scure village, and they suffer from the garlic 
and fieas of the one inn. They always 
get into conversation with the landlady, 
and from her they h^ar the piteous story 
how the child of seduction died, and how 
her child lives at yonder little homestead 
with its grandparents. They always buy 
the child, and promising to bring it up as 
their own, take it away in the carriage- 
its next appearance being as a beautifhl 
young girl, with a certain locket of dark 
hair, over which she cries when it is desir- 
able to remind the reader or the audience 
of the sad fate of her mother. But though 
this, or nearly this, did happen in our little 
Angela's case (and the dates when this kind 
of vandevUle story began to be used, will 
show that some French dramatist, travel- 
ling in Spain, must have picked up our 
little history), all the people who treat it 
elegantly depart from the truth. The 
couple who thus appropriated Angela were 
neither young nor kind» and their whim of 
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adopting her was in yeiy small degree 
prompted bj pity for the poor thing herself. 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams, the former of whom 
had gained much gold, and both much 
other yellowness, in the West Indies, had 
Ipvg meditated some such coup in order to 
extinguish the hopes and get rid of the at- 
tentions of a mass of hungry relatiTCs, 
whose- affectionate assiduities irritated the 
cranky, keen-sighted, nervous couple. They 
had designed, on returning from their 
French tour, from which they had deflected 
for the sake of ** having been " in Spain, to 
select a protegS who should rout the whole 
cousinly legion, with great dislocation of 
noses. Little Angela seemed just the thing 
they wanted, the rather as Mrs. Adams 
(the daughter of a coal-owner, and there- 
fore naturally partial to the aristocracy), 
would be able to supply the unknown little 
creature with a noble pedigree not so easily 
affixed to a little Brown or Jones. They 
took her off. Now must I say it. Angela 
made herself such an abominable little 
nuisance from beyond the Pyrenees to the 
** Fountain " at Canterbury, did so con- 
tinually bemoan and bewail herself, shriek, 
roar, shout, scratch, and generally revolt, 
that not only did she embitter the whole 
return journey, and ruin her own pros- 
pects, but caused such wrathfulness be- 
tween her protectors, that they actually 
quarrelled as to how she should be got rid 
of the instant on reaching London. The 
disagreeable little creature was ultimately 
conveyed to the suburb where the Lobbs 
resided, and, with no noble pedigree at all, 
but with the character of being deeply im- 
brued with all the vice which two years 
ean teach, was consigned to the keeping of 
Hrs. Lobb, an old acquaintance, some said 
a former fellow-servant of Mrs. Adams. 
Now, no French vaudeville-maker ever 
dared to tell a true, flat history like that, 
far less would a genteel English writer 
stoop to such a vulgar climax. 

Mrs. Lobb, for all her vulgarity — and 
you may remember that she had a habit of 
going into fits — was a very warm-hearted 
washerwoman ; and the little Angela was far 
better off in that poky hole, with the steam 
of the tubs rising perpetually before her eyes, 
than she would have been in Mrs. Adams's 
fine place, Varnish Villa, where pastiles 
were perpetually smoking in the most ele- 
gant manner She — Mrs. Lobb — " took to 
the child," as her own phrase went, and 
the child, finding out with that marvellous 
instinct which we grown-up people some- 



times lack, whether she woe liked or Bok, 
adapted herself to circumstancea, and be* 
came the pet of the family. How the 
grew up in beauty, and on an emergOMy 
was once pressed into theatrical life, in tlm 
capacity of a Cupid dangling fh>m a wire, 
thenceforth joining the profession, until 8li« 
became the star we saw her ; how Mn^ 
Adams continued to pay a small pittaaoe 
for her, which was one day sent back, with 
contumelious phrases, by Mrs. Lobb, hi 
consequence of Mrs. Adamses haughtiness 
on Mrs. Lobb's having called to see her, 
and how that supply thenceforth ceased; 
how the Lobbs rose a little, had a better 
home, and how greatly Angela's salary 
helped them, and so forth, we shall pas 
over, as much of our little girl's history as 
is necessary to be known having been tiras 
truthfully set forth ; and one hates to 
write about low people. 

But a sharp-witted reader — and wede> 
sire none other — instantly demands how 
Lord Rookbury became aware that the 
child of Maria Dolorosa de Padillas was the 
star of the suburban theatre, in whose ]^ 
we have seen him making his paternal sur^ 
vey. The question is too reasonable to be 
unanswered, even' if we had not another 
purpose in giving the information. 

Years passed, times changed, and tastet 
with them — ^it is not worth while quoting 
the Latin — and Spanish dancing had an- 
other chance in London. Criticism had 
greatly improved, and this time the re- 
sources of highly cultivated and ingenioni 
literary minds were brought to bear, after 
graceful and scholarly fashion, in favour ol 
the liberally shown limbs of the ballet. 
Metaphysics were employed, and analytic 
as well as synthetic investigation wat^ 
adopted, and even Greek was quoted (in 
Greek letters, too), and the public were told, 
not only to like the new exhibition, bat 
that any one who did not admire and re^ 
verence it was an ignorant beast. NoW| 
nobody likes to be told, by first-rate men* 
that he is an ignorant beast ; and the pnbha 
set itself to like the dancers, and this tima 
the manager was enriched. Lord Rook- 
bury helped to enrich him, by taking a 
capital private box, and getting it, by a 
neat little device, one-third cheaper than 
he ought to have done. If he wished to 
save his money, he had better have done 
so honourably, and had a cheap box up- 
stairs. 

Because, had he done so, instead of sitting 
close to the stage, and occasionally getting 
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the full glare of the foot-lights upon his 
remarkable face, he would have escaped, — 
first the careless look, then the arrested 
attention, and finally the determined reco- 
Cniition of one of the men who figured so 
picturesquely before him, and who, visiting 
J£ngland for the second time, after an in< 
terval of many years, discovered in the dis- 
tinguished aristocrat of the proscenium box, 
the Polish Colonel who had taken away 
Haria. 



CHAPTER LV. 

WHAT IS MEYER THROWN AWAY. 

Four or five days elapsed, and Carlyon 
received no reply either from Lilian or from 
Af rs. Wilmslow. But aware how rarely one 
has a right to expect regularity in feminine 
correspondence, except on an emergency, 
and what small matters, as a visitor's call, a 
locked desk, or a dry inkstand, will throw 
over a lady's letter, post after post, he felt 
no particular surprise at not finding, for 
several mornings, anything, with the Glou- 
cestershire post-mark, among his daily row 
of correspondence. At last, however, a very 
small note presented itself at liis breakfast 
table. It was in a female hand with which 
he was not familiar. Rather a curious sen- 
lation passed over him as he read it : — 

** Mary Maynard wants to see you very 
particularly indeed, and for your own inte- 
rests. Do not tell anybody, but be looking 
at that great cannon on the dragon in the 
Park, exactly at eleven o'clock to-day. 
You need apprehend no danger^ as M. M. 
wears a veil, and will keep it down during 
the whole interview." 

" Hm," said, or sounded Carlyon, making 
a slight grimace. ** She makes the ap- 
pointment close to one's office, too, and if 
I don't keep it, she is just the sort oiT person 
to walk in and visit me at the Salvages ; 
which wont do. I must go." And he 
thought how the black hair came sweep- 
ing across his face, in a cloud, after Mrs. 
Forester's supper, and how the cloud came 
between him and Lilian, as he went on that 
journey, and of course he determined to be 
yery discreet upon the present occasion. 

He was of course punctual, and Miss May- 
nard had evidently resolved to be equally 
so, for she came up rather flushed, and 
slightly out of breath. Her walk was very 
decorous then, but it was quite possible that 
she had disregarded the proprieties to the 
extent of running a little, just before she 
came in sight. Mary looked exceedingly 



wdl and piquante in a black bonnet, and a 
little infbsion of red, either among the flow- 
ers inside, or the dark curls, just lighted 
up the precincts behind the promised veil. 
As they met, she placed her hand in Ber- 
nard's, but there was no coquetry in the 
action this time. 

" I have but a few minutes, Mr. Carlyon,** 
she said, " as I must be back and in my 
room again before Lacy Forester wakes 
and rings. And you have no time to lose 
whatever. No, no," she added, seeing from 
his answer that he thought she alluded to 
the duties of his office, — " I mean more than 
that. If I had time to begin properly I 
would say," — she went on hurriedly, as if 
she had prepared the words, but had scarcely 
courage to speak them, — ^**that you have 
thought ill of me, and with reason, and that 
I desired to remove a part of your ill 
opinion, and show that I am not quite such 
a strange creature as you may suppose. 
But we really have not time for that, and 
you must take what I have to say for what 
it is worth. Mr. Hey wood means no good 
to you." 

*' I know he means none," replied Ber- 
nard ; " but I am sincerely grateful to yoa 
for—" 

" Don't tell me," interrupted Mary, im- 
patiently, " I mean — I am very brusque — 
but let me speak. He means no good to a 
person — to the young lady to whom you are 
engaged." 

" And, may I ask," said Carlyon, " how 
you obtain this knowledge?" 

** By listening at a hole which I cut in 
the wall behind a picture in Lucy's room. 
Dreadfully unladylike, wasn't it ? But that 
cant be helped, can it? I think Mr. Hey- 
wood goes a little ft ad, now and then — and 
yet I don't know. It would be delightflil 
to have a lover so thoroughly in eaiiiest, 
if one were quite sure he would not take 
an opportunity of killing you." 

" And is he Mrs. Forester's lover?" 

" You know better than that," said Miss 
Maynard, reproachfully; "but I see that 
you think I am not to be believed or trusted. 
However, I will tell you all the same, and 
if I do you any good, you may periiaps think: 
better of me some day. Hold your tongue 
—don't tell me — besiides, we have no time. 
Now listen. I have heard Mr. Hey wood 
declare to Mrs. Forester, in the most awfUL 
manner, that Miss Lilian Trevelyan should 
never be your wife, and I am certain that 
he meditates some treachery." 

"Very likely," said Bernard, quietly- 
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He decUured the same thing to me. My 
iHend Mrs. Forester might have had the 
kindness, howeyer, to give me a hint.** 

*'Mrs. Forester does not like yoa, Mr. 
Carlyon,** said Mary, *' and there is no use 
in hiding it. I do not Imow why — ^at least 
I can only guess. And if she knew that I 
bad met you in this way, I should come to 
grief.*' 

** And that I should most deeply regret,** 
said Bernard. ** I thank you most heartily 
for what you haye done.** 

** But I do not think you quite understand 
what I tell you,** said Miss Maynard, 
anxiously. " See h^e, I heard this conyer- 
sation on Monday night." 

" The very day Mr. Heywood had been 
with me,'* said Carlyon. " We had an angry 
interview, and what you heard was the end 
of a storm." 

**I wish I could think it were the end,** 
said Mary. " I only know that he said the 
time had come for action, that he got Lucy 
to change several bank notes for sovereigns, 
which she always keeps — ^it is one of her 
fancies that the Bank will stop some day — 
and that he has not been to the house 
since." 

'* There is not, certainly, much in all that,** 
aaid Carlyon, slowly, and considering the 
information; **and these men who talk 
about action never act — ^besides — ah, sove- 
reigns ! I wonder whether he is going after 
Wilmslow. I dont know why he should.*' 

** One thing more,'* said Mary, " he bor- 
rowed Lucy's beautiful large cloak, lined 
with white fur." 

The Sybarite !** said Bernard. 

Don't tell me," said Mary, impatiently. 

I see that you do not suspect anything 
wrong ; and now if I tell you what I be- 
lieve, you will call me a foolish romance- 
reading little idiot." 

*• What do you believe. Miss Maynard ?*' 
said Bernard, more seriously than he had 
spoken before. 

" That he is going to carry your Miss 
Lilian off— and perhaps has done so already,*' 
said the girl, in a provoked tone. " Per- 
haps he has got her consent," she added, 
with some little malice. " At all events, if 
I were she, I should be more inclined to 
listen to a man in earnest than to keep 
myself for a gentleman who treats the mat- 
ter so very quietly as you do.** 

•* Her consent," repeated Bernard, with a 
smile. " But you do not know her." 

" No. And you will take care that Mary 
Maynard shall never know Lilian Carlyon," 
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she added, still bitterly. " That of course. 
But I dont believe she ever will bear that 
name.** 

** There is one thing,** said Bernard, not 
wishing to irritate her, *' of which you can« 
not be aware. Mr. Heywood is a lunest.** 

** I know that. And a priest who gives 
himself over to his passions is just the per- 
son to do the maddest and most unheard-of 
tilings. If you had heard his tones, ttr. 
Carlyon, when he swore — ^yes — swore be-^ 
tween his teeth that you should never have 
her — I don't think you would put much £uth 
in his holy vows." 

The strangeness of the ideas which ra- 
pidly crossed Bemard^s mind kept him 
silent for a few moments, and Mary May- 
nard added, with the quick suspicion of her 
nature, — 

** You are ashamed to own that such ft 
girl as I am should see more than you do? 
I understand you.** 

** Nothing of the kind,** said Bernard. 
'* Do not, I pray you, be so nee<Ue8sly sus- 
ceptible. I was considering all that you 
had said. It is an odd coincidence, that 
though I have for several days been expect- 
ing a letter from Miss Trevelyan, I have re- 
ceived none." 

" Coincidence ! How do yon « know that 
she is not imprisoned, ^nd reproaching yoa 
with not delivering her ? I know that if I 
were a man, and the least little doubt of 
such a thing had been breathed to me, I 
would have been all over the country find- 
ing out the truth." 

** They do not imprison yomig ladies in 
these days," said Carlyon. 

" And Rookbury never imprisoned any at 
Rooklin?" replied his impetuous com- 
panion. 

•* Did you hear of that ?'* asked Bernard, 
smiling. ** It was only a whim of the old 
man's — ^very unjustifiable, of course, but still 
a mere caprice." 

" No doubt. And you would say the same 
if Mr. Heywood, for a whim and caprice, 
locked up Miss Lilian Trevelyan ? How- 
ever, I have done, and I must go away, or 
Lucy will find me out. There, never mind 
thanks — don't tell me — ^besides, I have done 
no good — Oh, I have, have I ? Very well ; 
good-bye, all the same. You see,** she added, 
slightly blushing, as she drew away her 
hand, which he had retained for a moment, 
" a kiss is never thrown away.** 

Mary had kept her veil down according 
to promise, so that even if they had not been 
in the Park, Bernard could not have renewed 
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an inyestment wbieh had thus repaid him. 
Besides, he had received one lesson on the 
subject. And, finally, Maiy Maynard was 
gone. 

He returned to his office, with his mind 
more perturbed than iie had thought any- 
thing which Mary Maynard could say 
would have had power to render it. And 
the perturbation increased hour by hour. 
When a person whose mental position we 
rank much below our own makes an un- 
welcome assertion, it is curious how hard 
our offended mind fights against it. But 
it is this yery fighting, this perpetually 
rushing to meet the enemy fiioe to face, 
that makes us so fiuniliar with the disagree- 
able idea as to render its banishment im- 
possible. And thus the notion, originally 
that strange girPs, and at once rc;fected by 
the sagacious and practical Secretary of a 
Department, could not be dismissed with the 
contempt it merited, but haunted him 
through the day, held conferences with 
him when he was alone, aceomiMuiied him 
to the apartment of his chtft attended him 
whoi he introduced deputations, and, grow- 
ing bolder and bolder as the day advanced, 
insisted, when he left the office, that he 
should depart for Lynfleld, and see Lilian. 

When he reached Lynfi^d, on the fol- 
lowing morning, which was Sunday, Mr. 
Mardyke's house was evidently empty and 
locked up, and none of the ndghbours could 
or would give any information as to the 
movements of any of the recent inmates. 
In aU probability, the Lynfieldites knew 
littie on the subject, for Mardyke success- 
ftilly imitated Heywood in discouraging visi- 
tors, and defeating curiosity ; but it seemed 
strange to the young lover that nobody 
could tell him what day, and at what hour 
and minute, the figure of Lilian had last been 
observed pacing the streets of the little town, 
or when her face had last been seen to shed 
sunshine upon the place by appearing at 
a window. Yet on neither point could he 
obtain any information— all that was cer- 
tain was, that Lilian had vanished from 
Lynfield. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

ANOTHER WATCHER. 

Ck>nPi:<iNO the disappearance of Lilian 
with the warning given him by Mary May- 
nard, the lover assuredly experienced a dis- 
composure which irritated him by what he 
deemed its absurdity. He had been told 
that Heywood, rendered desperate by oir- 



enmstanoes, had intimated an intention of 
having recourse to some strange expedient 
— and Lilian was gone. In. vain Bernard 
struggled against the folly of joining the 
two facts — in vain he repeated to himsell^ 
that such a proceeding as that at which 
Miss Maynard had hinted, was too outrage- 
ous for the present day. The more he strove 
to look at the situation reasonably, the more 
it assumed a bizarre and a hostile aspect ; 
and even the menacing language which the 
priest had used in the Salvages Offices, and 
at which Carlyon had scoffed when melo- 
dramatic phrases were used amid red tape 
and tin boxes, became more significant when 
recalled in that quiet, solitary, helpless 
village. 

For the time, however, there was, in re- 
ality, no cause for Carlyon*s anxiety. The 
absence of the household was occasioned by 
different causes, but only one of them was 
connected with Heywocd's movements. Iliis 
was the departure of Mr. Mardyke, who had 
been summoned away by the priest for a 
purpose of his own. But i)oor Uncle Eus- 
tace was on a visit at a house of some 
compassionate fellow-religionists, and the 
domestics, upon Lilian's leaving, had availed 
themselves of the opportunity of obtaining 
a brief holiday, rarely granted to them by 
their stem hard master, Mardyke. They 
had locked up the house, and betaken them- 
selves to a fkrmer's in the neighbourhood. 
And where was Lilian ? Certainly where 
it would not have occurred to Bernard to 
seek for her. 

However, after vain inquiries in every 
promising and unpnmiising quarter, and 
after tormenting himself, to his own indig- 
nation, with the ideas which the union of 
Miss Maynard's story with the fact before 
him would generate, Carlyon could think of 
no better course than to return to town, 
where some letter ftom Miss Trevelyan 
might by that time be awaiting him. But 
as he was within a few miles of Aspen Court, 
and as he knew that, thanks to an express 
train, he might so manage that his arrival 
in town would not be delayed by his cross- 
ing to see Mrs. Wilmslow, he obtained a 
horse, and speedily found himself once laon 
before the old house. Two young ladies 
came to meet him as he entered the hall. 
One of them, Emma Wilmslow, held out 
her hand with a smile, and if there were 
anything of innocent mischief in the look 
with which she introduced her companion, 
Bernard quite forgave it, for that companion 
was Lilian herself! 
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With Bome little trepidation, lest the step 
Bhe had taken should not be quite approved, 
Lilian hastened to explain that she had re- 
ceived the letter which Bernard had re- 
quested her to forward to Mrs. Wilmslow, 
and that his epistle to herself, which accom- 
panied it, had been written so warmly and 
earnestly, that she had felt that his heart 
was interested in the safe delivery of the 
other despatch. And so, without any hesi- 
tation, she had returned to the home whence 
her family had been expelled, and begging 
to see Jane, had given her the letter, and 
simply and frankly explained why she had 
taken such a liberty. Everybody who knows 
my dear Jane Wilmslow knows what sort 
of a reception she was Ukely to give to such 
a messenger, and in the very briefest time 
conceivable, two of the girls had become en- 
chanted with her, and the third, who had 
certain private feelings of her own at the 
sight of the beautiful stranger, had another 
feeling which enjoined her to be even more 
attentive, and more friendly in her manner, 
than perhaps Miss Kate would have been 
had Lilian's name been previously unknown 
to her. As for Amy, she had declared , with 
more energy than she had shown for many 
a day, that Lilian's was the most angelic 
face that ever was made; and the poor 
child, with her habitual frankness, did not 
wait for Miss Trevelyan's absence to pro- 
nounce this judgment, adding, that she her- 
self was soon going among the angels, and 
had a right to speak. So Lilian having al- 
ready had an opportunity of blushing and 
of crying among her new friends, was quite 
as much at home with them as a girl needed 
to be, by the time her lover arrived. 

Bernard, of course, was delighted ; first, at 
finding her at all, and secondly, at finding 
her there, and he was additionally pleased 
to learn that Mrs. Wilmslow had absolutely 
ordained that Lilian should not be per- 
mitted to depart for a great while, and had 
charged her daughters with the execution 
of that decree. 

There was Lilian, therefore, in the very 
place whence Bernard Carlyon's legal in- 
dustry l}ad so mainly contributed to expel 
. her. He had at least the satisfaction of 
thinking that he had brought her back. 

Even to that household, waiting for the 
inevitable stroke which was to deprive 
them of their treasure, Lilian's presence 
brought sunshine. Trained to minister to 
the sufiering mind of her OAvn unhappy 
relative, she at once found her place beside 
the couch of Amy ; and the child never 



felt, even f(H> a moment, that a stranger 
had joined the loving group that watched 
her in waking and in sleeping. She fdi 
but that another kind face bent over herj 
another soft hand bathed her forehead, 
another gentle voice spoke to her in affec- 
tionate accents. Amy seemed to have one 
sister more, — so naturally and readily had 
Lilian glided into the circle. But to the 
other hearts that mourned around the 
djring child, there was something of new 
and actual consolation in the sympathy of 
the beautiful girl who had thus ccHne 
among them ; — ^something of strength and 
succour was imparted by her cheerfulness ; 
— something of resignation by her humble 
but earnest devotion. But when the hour 
of united prayer arrived, and the fair head 
of the young Catholic bent with the rest 
around the couch of Amy, while the mo- 
ther's voice ofiiered the petition for health, 
— ^if it were His will, — ^for patience, be that 
will what it might, Jane, raising her tear- 
ful eyes, and seeing the fading sun-ray upon 
Lilian's golden curls, bowed her own head 
in a convulsion of sorrow. The picture 
before her was one of exquisite beauty, but 
of an unutterable grief. It seemed to her 
that an angel had come," and was but 
tarrying, in indulgent forbearance, that 
they might prepare for the parting, and 
then the signal was to be given that should 
call the child away. 

One thought was spared to them all, 
save to Lilian Trevelyan, and that was the 
thought that the ruin before them had been 
fearfully hastened by the act of one to 
whom Lilian's life had been long devoted— 
the unhappy Eustace ; whose madness had 
devised the hideous spectacle which struck 
down the child in her first joyous hurrying 
through her new home. Lilian had heard 
of this, through her lover, and as she knelt 
by Amy's pillow, a shudder mingled with 
her prayer, and a resistless impulse bade her 
suddenly raise her eyes, and seek, in the 
child's face, for the terror which that sad 
moment had implanted there. She found 
it not, but the gesture caught Amy's atten- 
tion, and their eyes met. The child's old 
vivacity had not left her; and just as hi 
her still younger life she had often risked a 
levity while religious service was proceed- 
ing, she answered with a furtive smile and 
a glance of pretended demureness. It was 
hard to think that the playful eye was 
closing for the last sleep. 

But the prayer has been said, and the 
embrace given, and while the girls attend 
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upon Amy, the mother leaves them, and 
joins Bernard, who had begged to be per- 
mitted to stay at Aspen Court, but upon 
condition that he were treated not as a guest, 
but as one who might come and go at will. 

Jane had read and re-read the earnest 
letter which Carlyon had addressed to her, 
smd in which he had expressed his belief 
tbat Molesworth meant honestly, and Mrs. 
Wilmslow willingly acceded to that be- 
lief. She was but too glad of any justifi- 
cation for her believing well of an old 
friend. But when she spoke of Lord Rook- 
bury, and of the possibility of his also in- 
tending them kindness, Bernard was very 
intolerant, and refused to permit her to in- 
terpret one act of the Earl's into anything 
but the proof of a selfish purpose. 

** Yet you did not think so hardly of him, 
Bernard, when you were last here,** said 
Mrs. Wilmslow. 

" If I led you to think at all indulgently 
of him, I regret it," said Carlyon. "But 
we need not speak of the past. For the 
future, look upon him only as an enemy.** 

"And shut my door upon him?*' asked Mrs. 
Wilmslow, somewhat tremulously, for she 
had a nervous terror of making the least 
harsh demonstration. 

** Against an enemy, my dear Mrs. Wilms- 
low? — O no. One does such a thing with a 
firiend, but bid an enemy welcome at all 
times.'* 

She looked up at Bernard, perhaps with a 
little motherly compassion for the real or 
afiected worldliness, and answered, very 
kindly— 

" You have chosen a sweet girl, Bernard, 
and in time she will teach yon a better rule. 
We are to bid an enemy welcome at all 
times. If he is hungry, feed him : — ^if he 
thirst, give him drink : — did you ever hear 
those words ?" 

" Yes," said Carlyon ; — adding, but not 
flippantly, — '' and the reason why we are 
so to treat him. Lord Rookbury*8 head is 
proof against any such coals of £b%: Do not 
think to warm him into any honest feeling. 
But I am rcgoiced to hear you speak as you 
do of one very dear to me. I had not the 
■lightest idea of finding her here ; but she 
explains to me that I seemed so exceedingly 
earnest in what I wrote to yourself and to 
her, that at all risk of intruding upon you, 
or of allowing you to imagine that my in- 
fluence over her was too great — ^you know 
what I mean — she determined to see that 
my wishes were carried out; and having 
nobody around her who could be trusted, 



she set out to be my messenger herself. I 
hope that you understand her motives — I 
am sure that you do." 

" And I am very glad," answered Jane, 
with a smile, which, before her days of 
grief, would have had a little archness, 
** that you are so thoroughly serious in de- 
siring that she should be appreciated, and 
that you can speak earnestly and naturally 
for her. But who can look at her and not 
love her I" 

" I cannot,** said Bernard Carlyon, frankly 
enough. " But this is not a time to intrude 
thoughts of my own hopes of happiness 
upon you." 

** Lilian could never have been more wel- 
come to me than at this sad hour, Bernard,'* 
replied Jane, passionately. *' And God 
grant that she may never know a mother*s 
sorrow more closely than now. — Well, you 
will stay with us your own time. — Tou want 
no assurance of being welcome." 



CHAPTER LVn. 

MORE WARNINGS. 

Some days passed, and Lilian still re- 
mained at Aspen Court, every hoiur render- 
ing her more dear, to its inmates. Mrs. 
Wilmslow became conscious of a strange 
impression, which she confided to none, but 
which gradually assumed the form of a 
settled conviction. She felt that Lilian's 
arrival bore the character of a warning, and 
that she would not, could not depart, until 
another departure, and a sadder one, had 
been taken. It was in vain that the poor 
mother sought to disenthral herself flrom 
this thought, to reason on its folly, and even 
to relieve herself by mentally fixing a time 
when Lilian should leave her. The fear 
grew and strengthened, the shadow deep- 
ened and darkened ; and Jane, wandering 
away from her children, to pace the old 
hall in the twilight, would repeat to herself 
in her low, quiet voice, that her little Amy's 
hour was come. 

Bernard had also tarried. It was not 
strange that he should linger where Lilian 
was, and though he attached no particular 
weight to the story which Mary Maynard 
had told him, her communication formed^ 
perhaps without his own knowledge, an ad- 
ditional reason for his remaining. His 
interviews with Miss Trevelyan were not 
fVeqnent, and were brief, for the beautiftrl 
girl seemed to have accepted a duty, that 
1 of watcher by the side of Amy, knd Carlyon 
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would not seek to withdraw her fixxn that 
gentle mission. They spoke together freely 
and lovingly, but each was consdoos of ocm- 
yersing in a grayer, calmer voice than had 
heen habitaaL Lilian's playihlness had 
passed away, and Bernard had foigotten to 
point his wcnids, and to speak of ^the worid 
•8 of an enemy. 

One evoiing, leaving the house, he crossed 
the lawn before it, and made his way to- 
ward the little coppice where, on his first 
introduction to Lilian, he had delivered her 
from the robbers. He had perhaps no par- 
ticular object in sheeting this path, but it 
recalled to him so much, that, having en- 
tered the cluster of trees, and made out the 
exact scene of the aflflray, he remained, 
musing on his own prospects, on his love, 
on Heywood's wild rivalry, and on the 
thousand incidents whidi were interwoven 
with all these themes, until the twilif^ 
had almost become daikness. The distant 
glancing of a light in one of the windows 
of the house, teen through a gap, reminded 
him of the time that had passed. He had 
been sitting at the foot of a large tree, and 
resting against its trunk, uid he was about 
to rise, when a voice at a little distance 
said, in an under tone — 

** If you'd keep as you be. Sir, a minit, it 
ud oblige.'* The voice seemed to come from 
some one on the ground, who had endea- 
voured to avoid startling the hearer. Ber- 
nard's nerves were steady, but the locality 
was one in which he had been engaged in 
cotain violent dealings, and it was not difli- 
cult.to feel that his share in that scene might 
be about to be avenged. He did not rise, 
however, but prepared to q^iing to his feet 
at a moment's notice. 

** Well, and who is to beobUged ?** he said. 

** A friend. Sir. if I might say as much. It 
ud be out of the way to say that perhaps 
the friend is known." 

" I know the voi6e,*' said Bernard. 

"New River— child in the same — like- 
wise pike, and Bully Bowmudge," said the 
other, paying out his reminiscences with a 
jerk a-piece. 

** Mr. Shotton, of course,** said CarlyoH. 
** And what brings you here ? And being 
here, why are you not at the house ? What 
you did for the ladies will never be for- 
gotten, and you have only to show yourself 
there to be sure of receiving all kindness." 
**H e did,'* repeated the Smiling Stonn^, 
for it was that stalwart champion, who was 
resting with his broad bosom against that 
of the earth. "Bont say nothing about 



ihat,if yon please, Mr. Barnard. PveoAea 
said to myself since that night, Dick Shot- 
ton, you're a beast and a bladk:guard, and 
that's the mildest way to put it. and I 
oonld say much more to you." 

** Well, I suppose you are about the only 
person in the world that eonld say sosafiBty," 
rq>lied Bernard; ** but I don't see wiiy yon 
should say it at alL Tour help oame in 
most nobly." 

**JSlot much of that neither, Shr," re- 
tamed the boxer; *' but what I put it upcn 
is this, and that tows me up. Where wii 
you, Dick Shotton, says I. that yoB never 
struck in before? SkuUdng, Dick, that^ 
about what you was, skoUdng. SknUdng^ 
the measure of your pl«ek»]fr.Diek,neiflMr 
more nor less, my lad. I ap^t it all oat to 
Alice, and she as good asaaid as mnefa, and 
she knows what bdiaving aaeans, having 
seen the same promiscuous. That's the lise 
of it, Mr. Barnard, Sir.* 

^ That's not the way the ladies looked st 
the matter, Mr. Shotton. They only leeol- 
lect that you oame in moat bravely, sad 
saved them horn a wfada mob of ruffiaas." 

** May be. Sir, may be not. Bat never 
did I say one word, nor even do so maeh 
as to raise my fist, till that young lady— the 
small one — ^begging her pardon and yonn 
for naming such a thing, and we're all u 
God made us, I've iKard, and big and little 
is no odds, — that's so. Sir, I believe ?" He 
paused to be assoredon this p(^t, and thai 
went on, — ^^Till that young lady named 
your name, did I speak a irord. Didnt I 
let 'em be bothered and frightened by the 
other coves, and Bally Bowmndge, too? 
I'd like to see her again, thoa|[^ if she 
wamt too proud, as in reaaon she oi^ht to 
be, and tell her tkit, which it's like she 
maynt believe, bat it's tme as ** 

Though ofilered in no profanity, but ini^ 
intense earnestness, the strange jumUe of 
solemn ideas whi^ the boxer hitiagfat 
together as his afflrmaUon will not besr 
writing down. 

** Ton will nerer aee her again, Shottoa," 
said.Carlyon, gravdy. ** Here, come to the 
higher part of the groond." 

The huge flgnre of the boxer Toae* aad 
presented a dark mass against the nji^ 
sky. He followed Bernard to a poiat 
whence nearly the whole front of the boose 
could be seen. 

" You see two windows, with red curtains, 
and the light showing through. Just b^- 
hind the fiurthest of those that little giri is 
lying, dying." 
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The boxer's answer was a tremeodous 
oath — in words — in meaning it was simply 
an expression of extreme astonishment and 
oonoem. 

*' But," he added, ** it's no good me talk- 
ing, and if Alice was here she'd tell me that 
I was talking wioked-like, which is not in 
my thoughts, neither, but that's nothing, 
laying or dying, it's a liberty for me to be 
speaking about the young lady, and if I 
could only hare told her, or had it told to 
her by them as speaks with a clean mouth, 
that I'd have struck in, Barnard or no 
Barnard, if the coves had got beyond chaf- 
fing and that; but one don't want to begin 
a row, and we have got a bad name for 
that, you understand, Sir." 

"I understand," said Carlyon. "Yon 
would have liked her to know, that whether 
she had mentioned me or not, you would 
have iMX>teoted her, if those fellows had pro- 
ceeded to outrage." 

*< If I wouldn't," said Shotton and he 

oiMse more invoked a fearfhl destiny, in 
terms which no metaphysical subtlety what- 
ever could reconcile into a definite meaning. 

*' Her sisters shall know it," said Carlyon, 
** though it may be impossible to tell her. 
And now, what brings you here?" 

** I came after you, ^r, — ^no ofi'ence?" 

" After me. And why ?*• 

** There's a cross somewhere, Sir." 

What strange thoughts shoot and flit over 
oar mental system 1 OxnetSfWenowknow, 
are as regular as planets* and astronomy 
has robbed us of a simile dear to many 
generations of writers. But even the OMnet 
would not precisdly illustrate the kind of 
idea which is ready to start out at a second's 
notice, at the funtest irritation, and dart 
amid serious matter, with which it has no 
relation whatever. If a man spoke, but for 
one day, of the eocentrio and ludicrous 
things tiiat flashed across his brain, while 
speaking gravely and wisely to his fellow- 
men, and listening to their gravity and 
wisd<»n, he would sleep in Hanwell next 
night. And yet we all know that such 
things are. " There is a cross somewhere," 
said the boxer ; and Bernard's hand was 
almost on its way to his breast, to feel 
whether a cross, which always rested there, 
were safe. But a moment, of course, 
checked him, and he translated the word 
with due reference to the speaks. 

"Too many crosses, Shotton. — Most of 
the world's fights are crosses. — What have 
you to tell me?'* 

" I know I'm on the lay, thie right laj, 



that is. Sir. But still it ud be a comfort to 
be told so. You'd answer a question, Sir ?" ^ 

" Any question you can ask." 

" That house — the big un, you see it. Sir?" 
and he insisted on pointing out Aspen 
Court to Carlyon, and being sure that he 
saw it, and no other. 

" What other house can you see ?" 

" No offence. Sir. — That house, there," and 
again he pointed, '* has a name, I'm told." 

•* Aspen Court." 

**And' the landlord's, leastways the 
owner's name. Sir ? I know he's in trouble," 
added Mr. Shotton, whispering loud, ** but 
it wont hart him to mention it. Or you 
might name it dark, as beginning with this 
much and ending with that much, or by 
sign, as belike he has a pecolarity, — ^most 
of us has. My pecnlaiity is walking lame 
with the left." 

** No need of concealment, that I know 
of. His name is Wilmslow, — Mr. Henry 
Wilmslow, but he is on the continent." 

** No, Sir, no. lYe got the office, and i 
don't mind patting you up. He's in 
France." 

"The same thing, Shotton," said Ber< 
nard. " But what of this ?" 

" To be sure I was on the lay, which I am. 
Sir. That's the house. Now, Sir, there's 
ladies in that honw, but no g^itleman, nor 
no man neither." 

** I am staying tiiere, at present." 

** WeU, I didnt know that, Sir. I thought 
you was going to town. I heerd as modi 
from them as thought tbey knowd, but the 
more we live the more we know that nobody 
knows nothing. You're gdng to stop where 
you are, Sir f* 

** My stay is uncertain ; iMit what does 
all this mean ?'* 

** rd sooner tell yon than anybody else. 
Sir, but I*m bound over, in a manner, to 
keep my peace. I know a roogfa lot, and a 
rough lot knows me, so we're quits. But a 
fight's a fight, and a sell's a sell. Likewise 
give the devil hk dne.*' 

Bernard would not hare been a very 
patient listener, in ordinary, to l^iis kind of 
thing, but he had so much reason to believe 
in the perfect good faith <^ the oumbersome 
speaker, that he quietly awaited an expla- 
nation, to be given in Shottoa's own way. 

** There's some one in that liouse. Sir, as 
you've hit out for afcnre, and if it came to 
hitting out for them again, I suppose it ud 
be done." 

**It was done where yoo stand," 
Cadyon. 
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" Wfts it now ?" said Shotton, in a tone 
of the most real and tender interest. *' Where 
I stand? And a very good place for it 
too. And it ud be done again, I'll be 
bound." 

*• Most certainly," said Carlyon, smiling. 

" Then, lookey here, Sir, as I may say, 
and if I may make so bold. You stay in 
that house — ^that one," (again pointing to 
prevent mistake) "and if there's hitting 
out, look round for Dick Shotton, and if 
you don't see him, say he's a thief and a 
skulker. Now, I'd go into that house, if I 
was you. Sir." 

•♦ Stay," said Bernard. " I have perfect 
confidence in you, Shotton. If this were 
only a matter concerning myself, and I 
knew that you, Dick, would be by me, I'd 
take my chance, and ask no questions. But 
now you tell me others are concerned, and 
those are ladies. If there's any danger lor 
annoyance in hand, you see I must know 
all about it. Even you and I may be no 
match for the enemy, whoever he is, but 
111 take care to have his match ready, you 
understand." 

'* Beaks, as it were," said Shotton, in a 
troubled voice. 

"If need be. But tell me what you 
know." 

** Beaks wont cfo," said the other, depre- 
oatingly. " Not that I've anything to say 
against them ; — ^they've always had a light 
hand and genelmanly on me, when I was in 
trouble, and saints and them was furious to 
have me lagged and what not. But there's 
times for all things." 

" I suppose I see what you mean. You 
have gained some information through 
friends in confidence, and you wouldn't 
have them got into a mess." 

'' Something of that. Sir. But don't be 
offended. . I must live, and I couldn't live 
if I was to blow. Mustn't I live, Sh: ?" 

" I hope you will, and be lucky, for you 
deserve it. But this is a serious matter, and 
if you really desire to be a ftiend to the 
ladies, and to me, you will show me where 
the danger lies." 

** There's no danger, — at least no danger 
to call danger," said Shotton. ** Only this. 
Sir, if you'd be so good as to mind. You 
stay in that house, there, until you get the 
office from me, and if any of the pretty 
ladies, — I name no names, not knowing the 
game, — but if any of them takes a fancy to 
walk out further than can be seed from 
them windows, I'd take a fancy she didn't, 
if I was you. Sir. Yon can keep *em in 



that house, then, Sir, I dare say. Tell ^em 
there's mad dogs about, — ^they're woondily 
skeared at mad dogs." 

" But answer me this, Shottoii~-I dont 
ask more than you like to tell. Your 
fHends may be in this matter, but are ndt 
at the bottom of it. — Who is ? It cant 
hurt your friends to tell that.** 

" And that's what I can't tell yon, Sk^lff 
reason that I don't know.— Only this,--ln 
i was knowd by his smell.** 

•' By his smell ?" 

" Just that. He's a doctor. That's what 
he is." 

" A doctor. Any sort of guess at his 
name, or where he lives?" 

" He said his name were Wood, but in 
course he didn't want parties to believs 
that, and in course they didn't, more I7 
token that it happened his handkerchief 
were borrowed, as it were, by a young lad, 
and after he were gone out, the writing la 
the comer were overhauled, and the letter 
didn't go to spell Wood, but Mahogany." 

" The letter M then," said Cariyoo, 
eagerly. 

" Can't say how that might be. Sir; bit 
Mahogany were told me, which is Wood, 
too, I've heerd." 

" I dont see any clue yet,** said Bernard. 
" And you have no notion where he came 
from." 

"Nobody axed him. Sir, but he said 
Suffolk, quite uncalled for. But the same 
young lad, while he were about it, borrowed 
a bit of a railway card, a tore one, half a 
journey Uke, and that were marked GltHSter. 
Maybe that's near Suffolk." 

" Gloucester. Ah !" said Bernard. 

" Smell a rat. Sir, meaning a doctor ?" 

" I think I'm on the scent, anyhow," said 
Carlyon. "And you wont tell me what 
this man proposed, when he came with hit 
coat buttoned up, into that publio^house, 
and passed himself off as Mr. Wood, of 
Suffolk." 

" I beg your pardon. Sir, but I never said ' 
his coat were buttoned up, or anything 
about a public-house." 

" If it hadn't been buttoned np close, 
your young friend would have had bis 
pocket-book, or letters, and then you'd 
have known his name ; and if it had not 
been a public-house, he wouldn't hare 
allowed a lad to be in the company.** 

" I didn't say it were a house at alL** 

" No, but you spoke of his having gone 
out. Do you think I don't attend to what 
you tell me ?" 
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"By gosh," said Dick Shotton, gravely. 
** and begging your pardon, if I do not stop 
talking, you'll get out more than I want to 
telly and that wont do. Sir — I'm off. No 
offence, Sir, but I cant trust my blessed 
totkgae. All I say. Sir, is, when the office 
is hitting out, look round for me. Qood 
Bight, Sir." And as if aAraid of being per- 
suaded to stop, he went off very fast, and 
singing with all his might as uncouth a 
song as ever aroused the Dryads of Aspen. 



CHAPTER LVIir. 

THE DEOOT. 

In the house in Park Street, where Lucy 
Forester had entertained her young fHends 
after the opera, she was giving reluctant 
andience to the priest Heywood. Not, how- 
eyer, in the apartment where Miss May- 
nard's little demonstration was made, but 
in a small drawing-room, bounded by a tiny 
conservatory, which, with its tableau of 
4SOloured glass, bright flowers, and glancing 
fishes, formed a sort of kaleidoscopic finish- 
to her pretty set of narrow rooms, oi)ening 
into one another. 

**The scheme is so wild, so mad, Cy- 
prian.*' 

** I am wild and mad too. But you will 
carry it out for me." 

** You are merciless. I have not often 
scrupled at obeying you ; bat now, for the 
sake of a whim, of which you will get weary 
while you are actually carrying it out, yon 
ask me to ruin all the hopes of my life. Do 
consider this." 

** The hopes of your life," repeated Hey- 
wood, slowly, as if not comprehending, or 
caring to comprehend her. ** The — ^hopes — 
of— youiv-life." 

'** Yes. But I see that your mind is wan- 
dering at this moment." 

** It is not. it is fixed upon one purpose, 
and that purpose I have come here to bid 
you help me to accomplish. I tell you that 
I will carry her away, embark with her for 
America, and there—" He paused abruptly. 

"And there?" 

** Once embarked, neither you nor any 
one in England need have fhrther concern 
for us." 

" Folly." 

** Be it so. The thought of the attempt 
is all that preserves me fh>m something 
madder still. But it is not for you, Lucy 
Forester, to oppose my will, or question my 
course. Don't you feel that it Ls not?" he 
said, ahnost insultingly. 



^* One thing gives you a fatal power over 
me, which I hope, I implore that you will 
not abuse," said Mrs. Forester, trembling, 
and with her proud, resolute lip in a quiver. 

" I will use it to obtain my purpose— no 
further," said Heywood, confronting her 
with a gaze strangely unlike the exceed- 
ingly courteous, and even indulgent manner 
he usually adopted with women. *' But up 
to that point I will use it without the 
faintest hesitation. Understand that." 

** To plead to your heart when passion is 
working with you, is hopeless," said Lucy 
Forester. *' But your sense of justice cannot 
be quite dead — and I ask you — are you not 
doing me a great and a deep wrong ? You 
know the object of my life — you have aided 
me by your counsel and otherwise in my 
efforts to gain it — ^you have given me a 
right to believe you my friend, and now 
yon ask me to do that which must for ever 
dash all my hopes to the ground. Is this 
just ?" 

*' Nothing is just," said Heywood, fiercely. 
"But I am past the state in which we 
bandy common-place reproaches. I must 
have obedience." 

** Think what it is you demand. That} 
should go down to this country place, and 
by a false tale should lure this young lady 
from her home into a travelling- carriage, 
and continue to amuse her with other false- 
hoods until she can be induced to embark 
with you. This conspiracy — ^there is no 
other name for it, Cyprian— you propose to 
me, whose dream of life has been a union 
with the best and proudest man in England, 
one who would trample me under his feet if 
he believed I had even endured to hear 
a whisper of such a plot." 

" Well, refiise." 

** Nay, do not speak so sternly^ so 
cruelly," said the beautiful woman, with 
tears in her eyes. " I am not refusing, 
but—" 

" But you are not obeying. You are a 
gambler, Lucy Forester, and yet you cannot 
count your chances. Do as I wish, and 
when we have left England you may pur- 
sue your plot upon Selwyn, and will proba- 
bly attain your object, for a woman in 
earnest can marry any man she pleases. 
But refhse, and then calculate probabilities. 
Selwyn, the Christian gentleman, the stem 
moralist— the purist — the evangelical Bay- 
ard, what will he say to a gambling wife ?" 

" And you would — ^you really would have 
the baseness — " 

*' I am not afraid of words." 

S 
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** said the Jesuit. 
70a saj it only to 



" No, no, I am not using haxsh words,** 
■aid poor Lncf , terrified ont of all her pride. 
** I did not mean baseness, but omel^ : it 
ivoold be cmeltj, Cyprian, wicked enielty, 
ftr which yon would never forgive yonr- 
■elf.** 

" You onder-estimate my plaoalnlity, dear 
ftiend,** said the priest, in his old sarcastic 
manner. 

"And you would inform Francis Sel- 
wyn — ** 

** I would call upon Franote Selwjm, and 
I would apologize for the intrusion by ex- 
plaining its object, namely, to enable him 
to obtain possession of certain written ac- 
knowledgments of gambling debts, inonrred 
by a lady in whom the world believes that 
1m takes a tender interest. My ofnnion is, 
that he would give me a cheque for the 
num^.** 

**Good Heaven, why do you think so?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Forester, startled. 

"Because, despite his stateliness, I be- 
lieve that he loves you 
** Ton say this ? O I 
torment me,** replied Lucy, piteously. 

" No, only to force you to my own pur- 
pose. I have watched him, and I can 
watch to some purpose, as my friend Mrs. 
Forester knows,*' he added. 

**8he does, indeed. O, Cyprian,** said 
Lucy, sobbing, "he loves me, and you 
would ruin me. I know him. If he ran- 
somed those hatefol papers, it would be but 
to send them to me, with a message that 
we were parted for ever and ever.** 

** It vrould be so,** said the tempter, " but 
he loves you. Choose, therefore, between 
tile certainty of ruin to your ambition, and 
the chance of being permitted to pursue it. 
Come, you have appealed to my justice, I 
will show you that I can even be generous. 
The first post firom the first port at which I 
land shall bring you those papers cancelled, 
receipted.'* 

** You promise, when you can threaten," 
said Mrs. Forester, " and it is useless for me 
to murmur. But I see nothing but defeat 
and disgrace before us.** 

•*I will run aU risks,** said Heywood, 
** and you will run them with me. That is 
decided. Now, my plans are matured, and 
so far as you need know them, they are 
these. On the third night fh>m this, a 
steamer will leave Bristol with Lilian l>e- 
velyan and myself on board. Your work 
will be to place Lilian upon the deck of 
that vessel, the rest is for me. I will do 
myself the honour of aooompanying you to 



Lynlleld, where she* resides, and of poiot- 
ingontthe house. You will bring herts 
Biirtol, and your servants wiU need bdIb* 
structions Anom you. The carriage will ki 
driven direct to the plaee of embaikatisi^ 
and will arrive neither too soon mar tM 
late. All has been thought of.'* 

** No,** said Mrs. Forester, " all has iflt 
been thought o& Lilian loves, and ha a 
lover.** 
Heywood ground his teeth. 
" For her love,** he s&id, ** I will ay 
nothing now. For her lover, be assured be 
will be remembered.** He added the word 
with a strangely vicious expression, of t 
kind seldom seen upon his noble featarei, 
and one which seemed unnatural there. 

" You tell, me that you and Mr. Oarlyoi 
have exchanged insults and defiance, ail 
that yon have threatened him. Is thai 
any likelihood of his having taken Ike 
alarm, and bring on the watch ?** 

** None^** said Heywood. " He has 8piiit» 
but is one of your inraotieal, deootous mat 
who never dream of action, if out of tte 
ordinary routine.** 

" You have not read him rightly, Cjytim 
Heywood. The eyes of hate are clear, hot 
they magnify falsely. I know him bcttff. 
He has cautioned Miss Trevelyaa ; and hss, 
probably, placed a watch upon hear.** 

" May it be so, and may he keep that 
watch i** said Heywood, writh a lan^^ **Bt 
is proud of certain fdiysical activity and flidIL 
— ^I tell you that he will be remembered." 
" Violence, too,** said Ln^, tuniing psle. 
" Not a chance of such a thing,** taSA 
Heywood, who treated this manifestatioB, 
which he knew to be genuine, with iadil- 
genoe ; and was eager to remove Lucy*s ^h 
prehensions. — ** Not a chance of it. No^" 
he added, earnestly, ** I would not ask you to 
join in any scheme involving the leaat romh* 
ness or constraint. All will be as smooth, 
as prompt, and as orderly, as if you wsit 
taking the young lady to a oourt4>aU.** 

''And the girl herself. I have never 
seen her. Is she likely to be deokved bf 
my story about her uncle ?** 

" Told as yon will teU it,** said H^ywosd, 
significantly. 

" Heaven help me, that I should bs I9> 
duced to submit to such a necesrity 1** Mrid 
Lucy, passionately. 

" A necessity demands bo lanone,** said 
the priest. 

" Do not mock me with ymv sc^ldsiii. 
It is no necessity, then,*' said Lucy. **I 
am about to do a wicked aotjoa fior thnwhl 
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of gratifying mj own affection and ambi- 
tion. I ought to renounce my object, — re- 
lease to commit this act, and take the con- 
aequences, — be they what they may." 

* Perhaps so,** said the priest, " but your 
eoirviction does not disappoint my hopes ; 
l^eoaose I have obserred, that the next step 
of man or woman, who avows distinctly 
ttiSLt the path of duty is clear, is, invariably, 
to walk right out of it. This is intellectual 
pride ; — one of the deadly sins, Mrs. Forester. 
•^->You don't mind doing wrong, but you 
fviU not have it supposed that you sin out 
of stupidity, and not knowing that you sin.** 
** Your mocking tone is very fitting at 
anch a time,'* said Lucy, almost bitterly. 

** May you never know the state in which 
it is comfort to mock yourself and every 
created thing around you I** said Heywood. 
^ But let us end such talk. Need I say 
more, than that a carriage will be at your 
door on Thursday morning, to take you to 
the railway, — not, of course, your own, nor 
flhould your servants know which way you 
travel." 

** I cannot travel without a maid,** said 
Liucy, with determination. 

** I suppose not, — ^I suppose not. -And 
yet, for your ovm sake, it is bad to be in 
anybody's power." 

Mrs. Forester almost groaned assent. 
•* But," continued Heywood, * it is worse 
to be in a menial's ; because you have no 
social hold on him, and he has nothing to 
Itear from your revenge." 
' *^Much as one stands with a Jesuit," said 
I/ucy, who, having assented to the work 
prepared her, did not now fear to speak out 
" True," said Heywood, gently, having 
carried his point, and not desiring to annoy 
Lucy unnecessarily. **But as for your 
maid, — why not take the amiable Mtss 
Maynard? There are several reasons,'* he 
added, with a short laugh, *why that 
bosom friend of Mr. Carlyon's should assist 
in doing him a service." 

**l will take Polly Maynard," said Mrs. 
Forester, suddenly and with energy. 

The priest looked surprised, for a moment, 
8t her tone ; but man soon becomes weary 
of analysing "woman^ emotions, and, 
towards the end of a passionate interview, 
Irnddles them up, very carelessly, under the 
general head of excitement. So it was with 
Cyprian Heywood, who had trimnphed, 
and cared not to question ftarther. 

** On Thursday, at half-past ten, exactly," 
■he said, *' the carnage will be at your door. 
Meantime, were I you, I would tUnk as 



little as possible about the little drama we 
have to play. Nothing spoils a perform- 
ance like over-rehearsal." 



CHAPTER LIX. 

LIGHT FROM WITHIN. 

A STRANGE sight was seen in. Aspen- 
Court that night. 

The room in which little Amy lay opened, 
into a second apartment, which could be 
entered without passing through hers. In; 
this second room it had been the custom of 
her sisters to remain, when it was thought 
well to leave the child to repose, and here 
were prepared her refreshments, and many 
of the arrangements for her comfort were 
made, in order to avoid causing her the 
excitement which, to one so fragile, is oeca* 
sioned by the sight of any person engaged 
in occupation, however gentle. 

It was early in the night, and, at Lilian's 
especial petition, Mrs. Wilmslow and the 
two girts had left her in charge of Amy, 
white they walked in the fresh air, and the 
bright moonlight. In an hour, at the most^ 
it was agreed, that her guard should be 
relieved. Amy had kissed them all, and 
had sunk into a light slumber ; and Lilian, 
removing the lamp from the sleeping- 
chambev, had taken her seat in the outer 
room, ready at the slightest sound or signal 
from the fading child. 

Her watch had been brief, when the 
lamp flickered, and was extinguished. 

N(risele88ly Lilian stole fr^ the room, 
and descended the stairs. Some delay took 
place while she was obtaining another lamp 
tmok the domestic below ; but, having pn>> 
cured it, Mies Trevelyan would not wait to 
light it, the moon-rays, which streamed 
upon the back of the house, affording her 
ample means of retracing her way to the 
apartment she had left. Listening for any 
sound fronk Amy's chamber, but hearing 
none, Lilian sat down, still without lighting 
her lamp, and remained for some time in 
medltatiiMi,— perhaps in prayer. 

How long she had thus remained she wait 
nncertain ; when, glancing through the 
open do<n> which led into Amj*» room, she 
noticed a faint light in a large looking-glasi, 
which stood opposite to the child's bed. 
Her immediate idea was, that a moonbeam, 
passing through the nnclosed door of tux 
own room, had happened to strike on the 
nuirror ; and Iwt the reflection should startte 
Amy when she roused from -her 
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lilUn qnietly closed that door.— The faint 
light in the mirror was still there. . 

A second thought naturally suggested it- 
self. Some light must have been imperfectly 
extinguished when the girls went away, and 
had reviyed. Lilian stepped softly forward 
to remove it from the sleeping chamber. 

There was no such fire in Amy's room ; 
hut there was a sight there which might 
well have sent back the blood to a less 
gentle heart than Lilian's. 

The curtains, at the foot of the bed, were 
parted, and Amy was sitting up. Over her 
Ikce, and over one arm, firom which the 
night-dress had been drawn up, was gleam- 
ing a ghastly and lurid light, somewhat re- 
sembling that of the moon, but tinged with 
a faint blue. It quivered restlessly — ^phos- 
phorically — about her wasted features ; — 
now clouding, now shifting, and again 
swelling out more brightly, and rendering 
them perfectly visible in the intense dark- 
ness of the room. For it was completely 
darkened :— it was one of the rooms which, 
in the earlier part of this narrative, were 
described as having been filled up with 
modem contrivances; and shutters that 
dosed hermetically, and thick curtains, ex- 
cluded every ray from without. • Of this, 
one hurried look assured poor Lilian ; — the 
next, as her eyes again sought the spectral 
appearance, brought to her the conviction, 
that the light she saw was supplied from 
no external source. It gleamed only from 
the flesh of Amy— from the face and fh>m 
the exposed arm; leaving the dress, the 
hair, and the pillow, in darkness. — The Ught 
KM from toUhin. 

The apparition imparted a strange and 
unearthly expression to the countenance 
of the child, and especially to the eyes, 
which were wide open. Yet the features 
themselves bore no sign of excitement or of 
horror. They seemed even stiller, more 
languid, than was their wont, and to have 
lost both the animation which had charac- 
terised them in health, and the restlessness 
which' had of late marked them during 
Amy's wakeftd hours. At the pauses, when 
the flickering and ghastly light settled for 
a moment, the face became calm as that of 
a statue, and the unsteady, wave-like shift- 
ing of the gleams appeared as if caused by 
a volition distinct fh>m that of the child. 
Only the whitened h'ps moved, as in slum- 
ber. A martyr, rapt in ecstasy, and uncon- 
scious of the lambent flames that were 
purging soul from body, might in such wise 
have awaited his starry crown. 



Lilian stood in that tremor which pa> 
ralyses q^eech and motion, and present]^ 
the child turned her glistening face tm 
uDon her ; a smile came upon Amy's lips, 
and Lilian imagined for a moment that her 
presence had been detected. But it was 
not so. Amy was murmuring to herself, 
unaware that a listener was at hand. Fait 
of what she said reached Lilian's ear, ImI 
some [of her words were scarcdy aitS- 
culate. 

** It was very good of God not to let me 
die until I had come here and seen »»«*w»^ 
happy. I should not have liked todieift 
those lodgings, where the woman was jo 
insolent, and made papa so angry that he 
struck mamma. That was very dreadftil 
of him, very cruel ; and she mastered her> 
sel£ because it was before us, and pretended 
to liiink he was in play ; but her poor aim 
— I saw it when she put me to bed. I 
think he was sorry. I hope he was s(»iy. 
I told him I hoped that he had left of 
striking persons when he stnick me so bard 
at Lord Bookbury's house. 

** I should like to si)eidc to mamma about 
my ftmeral, but she would begin to sob, or 
hurry out of the room. Yet she knows I 
must be buried, dear thing. There are se?e> 
ral things I particularly want to tell her. 
I tried to write them, but something bas 
come to my hands, and I cannot make the 
letters look well, "iiy writing is as bad as 
it was when I was a little girl, and thcgr 
held my hand. I wonder whether peqpk 
write in heaven. I suppose not, because 
we shall fly about so fast that we can go to 
any angel and say what we want to say. 
When mamma comes, we shall always fly 
about together, and I shall know all the 
heavenly plains, and where the flow^v are, 
and take her everywhere. 

** I hope they know that I naust be buried 
near the little child that the wicked woman 
frightened to death. It is very sad that I 
cannot speak about it without making tiieia 
cry. I Uiink I will speak to Lilian abost 
it, becaust it must be understood. It is a 
very good thing that Lilian loves Bernard. 
My poor fingers are so weak that I cannot 
work anything for them ; but Emmy knows 
all about that, and she will do it, and give 
it them when they are married, with my 
dear love." 

There was a long pause— but the lipe 
moved, and the child seemed to be repea^ 
ing a prayer. The band hitherto concealed 
was raised, and joined to the other, asd 
the same unearthly gleam was upon bolb. 
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Then, sinking back npon her pillow, Amy 
vent on, — 

" Everybody loves me so much, that it 
will be very sad for them when I go away. 
Most of all for mamma. But I hope that 
4Iiey will come to the church a good deal 
after I am laid there, and not leave me 
iBiitirely alone, at least not for some time. 
i do not want to leave them suddenly, and 
if God would allow my spirit to be about 
iiere, I should like it ; but He knows best, 
and I only say it because it seems kinder 
not to hurry away. 

" O mamma ! mamma! I cannot be taken 
from you — I cannot go away ! I am sure 
you will break your heart — I am sure you 

And the poor child*s sobbing was audible. 
"What followed did not reach Lilian's ear, 
until Amy said — 

** Sometimes I feel so weary that I could 
gladly curl myself round like that poor little 
Jkitten, and die without giving anybody trou- 
ble. I wonder whether I shall die when 
they are all with me, or in the night, and 
he found dead in the morning. I think I 
should like to die with mamma's hand at 
the back of my head, and her cheek against 
iny cheek ; and I think she would like it too. 
But God knows best what is good for her. It 
was very kind of Him to let me live until I 
had seen her comfortable and happy^com- 
fortable and happy ! If I had died in those 
lodgings, that hard woman would have come 
in to look at me, and I should have been 
buried in that dreary churchyard between 
the houses. I am glad I have come away 
£rom that churchyard; they must have 
come away ; and it would have been very 
sad to leave me in that place. Now I am 
with them all, and they cannot go away 
from their own home. 

" I have not had a very long life, but I 
hope I have tried to be good. I am sure I 
have loved mamma, and if I had lived 
longer I would have tried to love her more. 
I hope I have not been cross while I have 
been ill. I did not mean it — it was the 
illness, not me. But I will beg their par- 
dons before I go to sleep to-night. And 
then they will cry. No, I will not beg their 
pardons. I think they love me too much 
to suppose I was in earnest, 

" One thing is certain — tliere are no skeU- 
ions in heaven.^ 

She was silent. Lilian, by an intense 
effort mastering herself for an instant, 
hurried from the room ; ^nd as she reached 
the aext apartment, its door opened with a 



welcome flood of light, and the two other 
girls entered. Poor IJlian sank upon a 
couch, in a fainting state, and when par- 
tially recovered, could make no reply to 
their affectionate inquiries beyond signs to 
them to remain near her. She sought to 
prevent their witnessing the fearful sight 
that she had seen. And it strangely chanced 
that she succeeded; and when, somewhat 
later, Mrs. Wilmslow visited Amy's cham- 
ber, lamp in hand, the child had drawn 
the bed-coverings over her, and was slum- 
bering. 

Not a word to Jane or to her daughters 
did Lilian breathe of that hour. But next 
day, with a blanched lip and a shuddering 
heart, she confided what she had seen to 
her lover. 

"A warning, indeed, dearest," he said, 
sadly ; " but you have not, of course, for a 
moment given it a supernatural character. 
I have heard of such cases, but they are, I 
believe, very rare. You have seen the most 
terrible of the signs that consumption has 
nearly ended its work. Poor Amy's hours 
are numbered. I would that you, my own 
Lilian, had been spared such a sight — that 
you could be spared the rest." 

"I will stay, dear Bernard," she said, 
"unless you desire it otherwise. Heaven 
keeps no teaching for us like that of the 
chamber of death." 



CHAPTER LX.. 

MORE DISCLOSURES. 

It seemed as though an impulse, com- 
mon in its object, though different in its 
origin, were bringing the various personages 
mentioned in our story to meet in the old 
house at this crisis. The Wilmslows, all 
save the Lord of Aspen (a fugitive on the 
continent), were dwellers there. Lilian Tre- 
velyan was a guest, and Bernard Carlyon 
lingered. We have seen that Mrs. Forester, 
and her friend Heywood, were about to 
visit Lynfield ; and the giant Shotton has 
hinted at the plans of another member of 
that faction, who was not likely to be far 
away when his schemes were in course of 
execution. But there were yet two other 
persons wanted to make up our company, 
and one of these was on his way, with im- 
portant tidings. This was Stephen Moles- 
worth. 

He arrived at Aspen Court on the day on 
which Mrs. Forester and her companions 
were to leave London. He was received as. 
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ma old fKend by Jane Wilmslow, and he 
merelj infcHrmed her that having been 
called down to Bristol by biuinefis, he would 
BOt omit the opportunity of Tisiting her. 
Had she heard fh>m her husband? Not 
aince his letter announcing his d^artore. 
And how was Amy? There was no need 
of other reply than that of the conmlsiTe 
movement of the hand — the gesture that 
deprecated fhrther converse on that sorrow. 

** I know that I shall not be in your way, 
Mrs, Wilmslow," said Molesworth ; " and 
as I must be in Bristol again in three days, 
it wmild be kind if you would let me re- 
main here, in your f^sh air, instead of 
spending the intermediate time in the 
dreariest place in the world. Tou will 
leave me calmly to my own resources. There 
is but one household care for you now." 

And on these terms he remained. His 
first private interview was with Bernard 
Carlyon. 

" So, Bernard," he said, taking the younger 
man's arm, and leading him up and down 
the old hall, ** you came down to console 
Mrs. Wilmslow, instead of writing to her. 
Perhaps that was the best way — the more 
letters one speaks the better, as a reacted 
old grub in the Temple used to say." 

*• I wrote, however," said Carlyon (who 
retained a curioBS impression of his last 
interview with Molesworth, and of the ex- 
citement then displayed by the latter), 
"immediately after parting from you. I 
assured her of her own safe position, and 
of your continued regard." 

" But the letter was not sufficient, so you 
came down to confirm it ?" 

*'No; I had quite another object in 
eoming down." 

" May one ask it, Mr. Carlyon ?" 

" Certainly — it was to see a lady who is 
fa this house." 

♦* Good boy. Then youTiave changed your 
ttdnd, and taken my advice, and you intend 
to marry one of these little heiresses ?" 

" Assuredly not," said Bernard. " When 
you did me the honour to inquire so very 
pointedly into my intentions, I told you, 
unhesitatingly, that they had nothing to 
do with the object yon were so good as to 
propose. I have only to repeat that 
answer." 

Mr. Molesworth took his arm from Car- 
lyon's, and retreated a step or two so as to 
face him. 

*• We are old friends, Bernard," Tie said, 
in a voice much more gentle than was 
ssual with him. ** I have really no wish 



but for your good, and you might blfieie 
this, and not fence with an old man-Hifl 
enough to be your fSKtber." 

** I have had no such idea,** said Carlyafl, 
warmly. *'But," he added, **it is tnm 
yourself, Sir, that I have learned all the 
little caution I may have — and besides, I 
am sure you will allow that it is only iferf 
lately — ^very lately indeed, that you have 
been kind enough to show any at that 
feeling, in regard to myself, that makes cne 
eager to ocmRult and to confide." 

Molesworth looked at him eamestiy, tat 
did not reply, and Bernard felt compelled 
to go on. 

'* But I was about to explain, that fte 
lady I spoke of is on a visit to Mrs. WHmih 
low ; her name is very fiuniliar to yon, as 
it was to me long before I met her — ^ffias 
Trevelyan." 

Mr. Molesworth broke oat into a Btrange 
laugh. 

"What? The other heiress? The dis- 
possessed one? C(»ne back here, and es- 
tablished in the house of the conqueror,! 
And you, who so valiantly Ibnght to tarn 
her out — is her restoration your doing?* 

** To a certain extent," said BeraanI, 
laughing. ** lliat is to say, she was » 
good as to take charge of the letter of 
which I spoke to you, and to come over and 
deliver it — the ladies have refused to part 
with her.*» 

" And this lady — ^let ns have no mistakes 
— is the successful rival of the Misses 
Wilmslow." 

" It is hardly rightto put it in that way,* 
said Carlyon ; ** but you nove know tin 
reason why I am not likely to intrade ny 
attentions upon those young ladies.* 

" { should like to see her, Bernard," said 
Molesworth, in an odd confidential tne, 
and with a quaint look. 

" A pleasure which you may easily have, 
if you remain here." 

** And yet I don't know that my seeing 
her is needM. I would rather take tbe 
evidence of your eyes and heart in such a 
matter than my own. Beautifbl— amiaUe 
— accomplished — attached to yoa>— all thit 
may be taken pro oomifesaot I suppose;* 

" I am certain of the three ftrst poiali," 
said Bernard, ". and have some taopeon tht 
last." 

" Come, no half confidences. Do I AM 
an accepted lover V* 

*" I am proud and happy to saj thatHll 



so.' 



** That^s the way to anawtTrBerBaWL* 
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*PoB8it>lyt SiTt" said Bernard, good- 
Immouredly ; ** but I do not remember your 
being particularly anxious to inculcate that 
style of answer in the old times.** 

" Open that big door for me, Bernard, 
will you be so good — yon are stronger than 
I am." And the great door being opened 
in accordance with his wish, he added, 
*' Now leave me to myself, for a bit, but 
dont be out of the way when I oome in 
again.'* 

And he marched out with his hands 
behind him, apparently amused. But he 
had not proceeded many steps when he 
turned back, and said, looking at Bernard 
with one of the grimaces the lawyer was 
accustomed to make at the unoffending pic- 
tures in his room, — 

" Sad affair that the poor baby up-stairs 
is so ill. If it had not been for that — but 
now we must do things gravely.** And 
with another grimace he went forth, and 
began to parade the lawn, leaving Bernard 
to a series of vain attempts to solve the cha- 
racter of the peculiar interest H olesworth 
had manifested in the last revelation. 

** Indeed, what has he come for at all ?** 
thought Bernard. " The Bristol story is a 
m^e excuse — I heard hhn tell it.** 

Stephen Molesworth walked up and 
down the lawn for so unreasonably long a 
time, that Garlyon*s patience was exhausted, 
and he returned to the drawing-room in the 
hope of finding Lilian. But in place of her 
he found Kate Wilmslow, whose manner to 
him had recovered its original cordiality — ^to 
outward appearance at least— since Lilian's 
arrival. It is not necessary to analyse the 
young lady's feelings. Whether die found 
that any little hopes she might have in- 
dulged were vain hopes — and her pride dic- 
tated the suppression of any show of feeling 
— ^whether she owned to herself that though 
Kate Wilmslow was a pretty and a clever 
girl (I do believe that she knew she was 
both), Lilian Trevelyan was something fkr 
higher, and so our Kate at once did homage 
—or whether she was really pleased with 
Bernard for not having overlooked her for 
the sake of anybody not really her superior 
in beauty and talent — what does it matter? 
Ferhai>s all these feelings united to restore 
her f(niner manner, and to teach her to 
give her hand to Bernard in the <Ad frKok 
ftwhion. 

This time, the moment he entered the 
room, Kate sprang up and hastened to meet 
him. 

** I bays been waiting to apeak to yon," 



she said, hurriedly. " That lawyer has not 
come for nothing, and you have been talk- 
ing to him in the hall. Is anything wrong ? 
Tell me — not fbr my own sake, but for 
mamma's.** 

" Nothing,'* said Bernard ; '* he has been 
speaking to me entirely upon my own 
affkirs.*' 

** That is well,** said Kate. ** I do not 
know why, but the visit of every stranger 
gives me a fHght lest bad news are coming. 
We have had so much l3x>uble. O, Bernard, 
shall we ever forget that dreadftal morning 
when the physician was here ?'* 

** I need not say to you, dear Kate — ^ 

" That you and he came in all kindness. 
No, no — mamma knows it, we all know it 
— ^poor Amy herself almost scolded us all 
round for not thanking you before yon went 
away ; but how could we ?** 

"How, indeed?** said Bernard, pressing 
her hand for a moment — had it been 
Emma*s, he would, perhaps, have retained 
it for a second longer. ** But one thing I 
never understood. How did your — ^how 
did Mr. Wilmslow discover that my fHend 
was a medical man ?*' 

** I am ashamed to tell you, but he ex- 
plained it himself with triumph. Were 
not yon and the other gentleman speakmg 
about Amy in the hall ?** 

** Yes — but only in the low voice in which 
one would speak of such a matter. It is 
impossible that we could have been over- 
heard.'* 

**Do you remember where you stood, 
when talking?" 

** Perfectly — ^near the enrioos old clock." 

" Near the curtain. He was behind the 
curtain.'* 

** Of course,** said Bernard. ** Mention 
it, and one wonders that ihere was any 
mystery about it. I am bound to say that 
if he heard all that passed, a good deal of 
irritation was natural.** And he reflected 
upon the extremely unsparing comments 
which had been made upon Henry Wilms- 
low by his guests that day, and owned 
that stronger language could hardly have 
been used in regard to a listener. 

Lilian entered the room, with a little 
note in her hand, and came up to Bernard 
for advice, as naturally as if she had been 
all her life accustomed to seek his counsel. 
The note was a very polite one, from Mr. 
Molesworth, who requested the honour of 
a few minutes of private conversation with 
Miss Trevelyan, in any part of the house or 
grounds she might be pleased to appoint. 
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**Am I to meet Mm, dear?** was the 
simple question. 

** Oh, by all means," said Bernard. ** So 
he could not wait to be introduced to you, 
Lilian ? An impatient old man. Oh, yea, 
you may safely hear what he has to say." 

**But does he know — '* said Lilian, 
looking up, with the prettiest mixture of 
blush and archness. 

*' Certainly, dearest," said Bernard, ** which 
gives you the right to call me in should his 
admiration grow troublesome." 

** And where shall I see him, Kate dear ? 
Tell me — ^you are at home ?' 

** And are not you, bad child ?" said 
ELate. "Wait to be scolded for such a 
speech, that's all. Perhaps this room would 
be the best place. Shall I send word to 
Mr. Molesworth ?" 

The young lady was left to await the 
lawyer, who lost little time in obeying the 
summons. The interview was a very long 
one. When it was over, Mr. Molesworth, 
with his usual politeness, opened the door 
in the most courtly manner, to bow Miss 
Trevelyan from the room. She had evi- 
dently been in tears, but that they did not 
part bad friends might be inferred, from 
her pausing a moment to put her little hand 
into that of the old man, and from his 
pressing it — after the olden fashion — to his 
lips. 

Bernard Carlyon next received a sum- 
mons to the drawing-room, which he 
obeyed with much alacrity. Perhaps he 
was eager to know what his shrewd old 
ex-master thought of Lilian. 

But it was not of Lilian that Molesworth 
began to speak, when Carlyon, in obedi- 
ence to his gesture, had seated himself in a 
large armed chair, which in a manner 
imprisoned hira, while the lawyer drew up 
opposite to him. 

" Bernard," he said, " you became pos- 
sessed of a certain secret of my office, and 
you have kept it as became an honourable 
man.*' 

'* Had you ever any doubt that I should 
do so, Sir?" 

" Yes, many doubts, and very grave ones. 
Ton need not look hurt. I have no reason 
to suppose that I myself should have 
behaved as well as you have done. You 
might have turned that secret to account." 

" I hope I should have kept it at least 
as faithfully, had I known its value. But 
as I did not, there is smaller merit, I 
suppose, in having been honest." 

"If you had married one of these girls, 



here, as I advised yon, and as Lord Book- 
bury advised you, its value vronld soon have 
been made pretty plain to yon. Now I am 
in somewhat of a di£9calty about my ex- 
planation.*' 

**Is any explanation necessaiy?" aid 
Bernard. 

** Miss Trevelyan went out of this room, 
crying, just now, after hearing what I had 
to say, and then her lover asks me that?" 

** And what the devil— or at least," sud 
Carlyon, with quite mough eno^y, " what 
right had you. Sir, to say anything to annoy 
Miss Trevelyan ?" 

"And who the devil — if you come to 
that," retorted Molesworth, looking rather 
amused ; *' or] at least, who told you that 
the lady was annoyed? Govern your 
temper, Bernard.'* 

" Well, Sir, now I do own that explana- 
tion is very necessary." 

" Then, Sir, listen to me, and be good 
enough to recal sufficient of your profiraaiOBal 
habits to enable you to reserve your opinioa 
until you have heard the whole case. This 
house and the estate of Aspen Court are, 
you are aware, mine — mine by absolute 
sale on the part of the Wilmslows. That 
you know ? You may answer that question. 

"I answer it, then, thus — that I have 
seen a statement to that effi&ct, in a private 
paper, in your handwriting, which state- 
ment you have twice confirmed, verbally." 

" And it may be true or not ? Good. It 
happens to be true, and easily- capable of 
proof. Now, having first, with your valua- 
ble aid (which I wish never to forget), 
fought for and won Aspen Court for the 
Wilmslows, and next, having purchased it 
of them, I chose, for reasons of my owb, 
to allow them to hold and occupy- it. With 
some of these reasons I need not trouble 
you, but one, perhaps the strongest, was 
my desire to make poor Mrs. Wilmslow as 
happy as her melancholy marriage would 
permit. I see that you have a rcgoinder on 
your tongue." 

" Only that this kindness was probably 
intended as some sort of compensation for 
that very marriage, chiefly brought about 
by yourself." 

"It was so, young man," said Moles- 
worth, sternly. " Years mnat pass over 
your head, and your character most deepen 
and harden, before I can speak to you on 
that marriage, with a hope of being under- 
stood. We will proceed with what is easier 
for you to understand. I say then, that I 
placed the Wilmslows here, intending them 
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to remain, at all eyents, during the parents* 
liree. But Henry Wilnutlow's conduct to 
bis wife and children became, as you know, 
so infamous, that I was obliged to exert a 
power with which I had always kept myself 
provided, and to drive him from the country. 
Another sorrow, with which we can do 
nothing, has come upon Mrs. Wilmslow, 
and she is now, day by day, awaiting the 
death of her darling child. Do you think 
that some twenty years of suffering with 
her scoundrel husband, years of grief, shame, 
poverty, and insult, crowned by this coming 
blow, form a sufficient penance for Jane 
Wilmslow ?" 

** Does such a question need answer ?" 

**You think that the poor lady has 
suffered enough?" 

" Enough ! But that we know that those 
who have been wronged here will be righted 
elsewhere, that woman*s life were an atheist's 
apology." 

" Most true. Kow are y(m prepared to 
add to her miseries ?" 

" I ! Ask her whether she believes she 
has a more devoted friend ?" 

"Her devoted friend has not yet been tried." 

" Put him to tlie trial," said Bernard, 
calmly. 

" Will you expel Mrs. Wilmslow from 
Aspen Ck)mi; ?" 

" Your character, Mr. Molesworth, is a 
guarantee that you do not talk idly. That 
is the only answer I can give to a question 
apparently so insane." 

*' But supposing that I removed all the 
insanity, and showed you that the question 
was perfectly rational, and that you had 
the power to drive away this lady from the 
house in which we are.'* 

*' Is it necessary fm- me — what is the use 
of my replying that I should receive such a 
proposition with indignation ?" 

"Not much, until you know how it 
could be put to you. You look contemp- 
tuously, wiiich is not well. You know me, 
and as you have justly said, I never talk 
idly. Hear my determination. I have re- 
solved to give Aspen Ck)urt a new mistress. 
I have idso resolved that such mistress 
shall be no other lady than your wife." 

" Than my wife!" 

" Precisely — than Mrs. Bernard Carlyon, 
— in due time no doubt, and if red tape 
holds its own, to be Lady Carlyon, and ulti- 
mately — ^who knows? Lady St. Aspen's, 
perhaps, or Baroness St. Bernard." 

"And the lady's present name?" said 
Carlyon, with some agitation. 



" That depends upon yourself, not me. 
Choose between one of two, and poor Mrs. 
Wilmslow retains her home here, which she 
will not do if you choose a third." 

" In other words — " 

" In other words — ^marry either Emma or 
Kate Wilmslow, and their mother need not 
be driven out. Marry any other lady, and 
even if she be willing that a stranger should 
occupy her house, Jane Wilmslow will not 
accept a home on sufferance from her." 

" But," said Carlyon, bewildered, ** what 
am I in this — ^what is my wife— why — this 
is what I ask? You speak of your will, 
and of your power, and of your making my 
wife the mistress of this place. R^ecting, 
as of course I do, all your preposterous en- 
dowments, what next? You may drive 
out poor Mrs. Wilmslow, but what part or 
lot have I or my wife in the matter?" 

" Your wife, I imagine," said Molesworth, 
slowly, •* will obey you.** 

** I trust so — in this, as in all such mat- 
ters," said Bernard, promptly. 

" And you will obey me,** 

** I — ^what obedience do I owe you — are 
you jesting ? Why should I obey you ?"• 

"Because, Bernard, you are my only 



son. 
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CHAPTER LXL 
rr 18 DONE. 

Cablton's first sensation of astonish- 
ment had hardly subsided into that calmer 
condition of mind which permits question 
and takes in the meaning of reply, when 
Mrs. Wilmslow entered the apartment. 
Bernard's face was averted, but she read in 
that of Molesworth that a passionate inter- 
view had taken place, 

"Lilian has been with me," she said. 
*'I suppose that what has been revealed to 
her has not been kept secret here." 

** Did you know of this— of this relation- 
ship, dear Mrs. Wilmslow ?" said Bernard, 
who struggled between a strange desire to 
give way to his agitated feelings, and a 
repugnance to utter them to the man who 
had made the revelation — ^the stern, hard 
man who had for years been his master, and 
now announced himself as his father. If 
Molesworth would have quitted the room, 
and left Bernard to the sympathies of the 
gentle woman before him, such relief would, 
he felt, have been most welcome. 

" I must not say that I knew it, dear 
Bernard," said Jane, in her kindest voice. 
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** bat the news has perhaps surprised me less 
than others. Do you not know that a 
mother's eye notices much that other eyes 
pass over ?" 

"Tet I thought my secret well kept,'* 
■aid Molesworth. "Bernard will hardly 
say that paternal indulgence would have 
helped him to the discovery." 

** Bernard is hardly in the condition to 
say anything at this moment," said Jane. 
" If he will take my advice, and be alone 
for an hour or two, especially as I much 
wish to speak to you '* 

Carlyon thanked her with a glance, then, 
after a moment's hesitation, took the prof- 
fered hand of Molesworth, pressed it re- 
apectfhlly, and hastened from the room. 

He wandered among the Aspen woods, 
long and long after the time Mrs. Wilms- 
low had suggested for his retirement had 
passed. As usual, a mixture of feelings 
strove and struggled for the mastery within 
him, but a certain satisfaction was at first 
predominant. Seeking to throw back his 
recollection, in order to trace Molesworth's 
Murse in regard to himself, Bernard could 
recal little that connected him with the 
lawyer, with whom, nevertheless, he seemed 
to have had an acquaintance long before 
their professional relationship began. A 
firm of country bankers had supplied to Car- 
lyon the place of parents, to the extent of 
first entrusting the child to kindly but hired 
guardianship, and then seeing the boy, and 
afterwards the youth, through two or three 
schools, each suited to his age, and all of 
first-rate character. Holiday visits to one 
or other of the partners were cheerful, 
though rare seasons for Bernard, and it vms 
during these country sojoumings that he 
acquired the vigour, and the love of out- 
door sports, which we have seen stand him 
in good stead. To the youth's natural 
inquiries respecting his relatives, one stereo- 
type reply was always ready, — ^his parents 
had been West Indians, and had died 
diortly after ** remitting" him to England. 
So very little more than this arid answer 
oould he ever procure, that at length he 
accepted it as the basis of his personal 
history, and ceased to ask further. Messrs. 
Lutcombe, Biggs & Elvaston, to whose 
oare he was supposed to have been con- 
fided, duly paid his school and other bills, 
and in due time articled him to their old 
London friend, Mr. Molesworth, who had 
taken a stem liking to the young Bernard. 
A small allowance, which was to cease with 
his twenty-fifth year, had been regularly 



paid to him-— tiie wreck, it was hinted, of 
some West Indian property — and this was 
all that Bernard Carlyon had owed to any 
real or imaginary parentage. 

He had made his own way inlifiB,andno 
nnfiftvourable destiny seemed before him. 
His first train of rcJIecttone, as he strayed 
through the Aspen woods, l>rought him te 
the conclusion that his position was much 
improved by the revelatiosi of which we have 
he^. His second thoughts were of his 
newly-found fiather, and off his character, 
and of the affections vdrich should have sub- 
sisted between them. The romantic mind 
will condemn him, and charge him with 
heartlessness and apathy in not making this 
after-thought his first ewidderation. Doubt- 
less it had been more graoeftil, and fkr more 
touching, had the young man been described 
as hungering and thirsting fbr a father's 
love, and as giving way to all the pent-up 
affection of five-and-twenty years, w^en the 
magic word was inronoonced. But, time- 
honoured as is the fiction which converts 
utter strangeness into the holiest affection ly 
the enunciation of two ^llables, it is to be 
feared that it vrill scarcely bear a test. I 
fear that the habit of loving is a habit which 
those who would love, and be loved, must 
cultivate ; and that those who desire^not 
merely offspring, but children, must keep 
those creatures within sound of the voice 
and within beat of the heart. 

Occupied with his meditations, andthougfa 
naturally disturbed by what he had learned, 
not discouraged, Bernard forgot the hours, 
and nearly idl things, «ave his own novd 
position. His engagement to Lilian mingled 
with every tangled thought, and with this 
he connected the strange conyersation with 
which Mr. Molesworth had led np to the 
announcement of that <lay^ Bernard may 
be pardoned, — ^fbr it was at once late aikl 
early for him to refer his own actions to the 
standard of filial duty, — for determining to 
resist, as fhr as he could, any scheme of Moles- 
worth's which involved the distnrbanoe of 
poor Jane WUmslow in her home. But be 
could not divest himself of the idea, that the 
proposition was bfut a device of his fitther"^ 
for testing his character ; and he promised 
himself the satisfaction of proving to Mr. 
Molesworth, that a resolute will was here- 
ditary in tiie race for which Bernard had 
been so recently claimed. 

Suddenly — and it was a wonder that, 
coming like a fiash of lightning, the thought 
had not come sooner — a new idea "darted 
upon his mind, and fixed itself merdlenly. 
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Bernard, who had been lying on the sward, 
among the old trees, sprang to his feet with 
his brow in a glow. It had not occurred to 
Mm to ask the question-^Yen of himself — 
but now it seemed as if thundered to him a 
world of voices. His mother ! Mr. Moles- 
worth was married — ^Iiad daughters— «nd 
the eldest, as Carlyon had had various rea- 
sons of business for knowing, had been bom 
wiUbin the first year of the union. This was 
a second marriage then, or — ^ 

Honying back to the hoose, that this ap- 
palling doubt might instantly be satisfied, 
he scarcely noticed — though be did certainly 
see — ^that a travelling carriage, which had 
just left the mansion, was emerging upon 
the road. Semard saw that the postilions 
drove rapidly away, but gave no second 
thought to the subject. He hastily traversed 
the rooms in search of Molesworth, but was 
unable to find him, and at length was in- 
formed by a servant that he had walked out 
with Mrs. Wilmslow upwards of an hour be- 
fore. The clock apprised Bernard that he 
had been absent four or five hours. 

Where were the young ladies— where was 
Miss Trevelyan ? 

The young ladies were in Miss Amy*s; 
room — the other young lady was gone 
away. 

" Gone away ! What trash — ^what infer- 
nal nonsense t Call down one of the Miss 
Wiimslows. Gone away — ^what an atro- 
ciOQsfool the woman must be to talk such 
madness/ 

Kate's light limbs brought her into his 
presence almost with a wish. 

" Oh, Bernard— we have searched fi)ryou 
in every comer of the place ; Emma, myself, 
the servants, all of ns. Lilian was so un- 
happy at going without seeing you, but they 
oonld wait no longer — ^it was a case of life 
and death." 

" Going I where ? — ^who ? — for Heaven's 
sake — whose life and death— my dearest 
child, speak." 

" Her uncle, Mr. Enstaee Trevelyan — ^he 
is dying. A lady, I believe she said tiie 
superior of a convent, came with another 
lady to fetch her — a beautiful person — and 
lillan went off with tiiem, leaving all sorts 
of kind messages for you — ^but it is no use 
delivering them, for yon are not listening. 
My good gracious, Bernard, how white yon 
are ! You are ill ?" 

" 17o, no, quite well,** said Carlyon, in a 
low voice. " Tell me — how long have they 
been gone? Ah! I saw a carriage — was 
that- 



" They have not been gone ten minutes 
—a quarter of an hour, at the outside." 

" No one with them but ladies ?" 

** One servant behind, the most savage- 
looking servant I ever saw. I suppose he 
is the guard to the convent. The tone in 
which he asked Martha the way to the sta- 
bles quite petrified the poor girl."^ 

'* Thanks— thanks." 

Bernard rushed from the house and round 
to the stables. The horse 'w^iich he had 
brought over from Lynfield was still there. 
To bridle and saddle him, in Carlyon's ex- 
cited state, i)erbaps took him a few minutes 
longer than it would have done had he been 
perfectly calm ; but it was speedily effected, 
and Bernard took the rein to lead the ani- 
mal into the yard. As he did so, the horse 
looked at him wistfUlly, and at the third 
step stumbled, and uttered a sound of pain. 
Oarlyon*s eye instantly detected the cause. 
A small stream of blood was flowing from 
one of the legs of the poor animal. It had 
evidently been wounded, in order to disable 
it, and the cruel device had succeeded— the 
horse was dead lame. Bernard, convinced 
that the case was hopeless, flung the rein 
from him, and the poor creature limped 
back, painfiiIly,to its stall. What doubt 
had lingered in his mind as to the character 
of those by whom Lilian had been carried 
off was now dispelled, by the evidence of the 
act which had left him powerless to pursue. 
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Another minute, and Bemard might 
have been seen making his way over fields 
and through hedges, and in crow'fiight line 
for the little village, which, as has been 
said, lay about half a mile frt>m the house. 
But it was rather in the chance, than ia 
the hope, of obtaining the means of pur- 
suit that he hurried thither, and he could 
scarcely be said to be disappointed, how- 
ever incensed, at finding nothing that 
would answer his purpose. There were 
three or four farm-houses within no great 
distance, and their o^-ners would gladly 
have mounted the friend of Lord Rookbury, 
little as they might care for the guest of 
Wilmslow of Aspen. But it happened that 
on that day there was a great agricultural 
meeting in one of the larger towns in the 
county, and fix>m all parts the farmers had 
joUily gathered to hear their own unparal- 
leled misery depicted by a crack LondoA 
orator, brought down express, and, in the 
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irords of their own song, chanted as thcy 
rode to listen to the tale of sorrowftd sta- 
tistics : — 

** Some of them on horses. 
And some of them on mares. 
Had come a score of miles, or more. 
To mind their own affairs." 

To scour the country;— to get perhaps a 
cart-horse, perhaps a pony — however, 
seemed the only thing for Bernard to do, 
and he had walked a short distance fh>m 
the village, considering which farm to 
attack first, when ftom a small side lane 
there rattled out upon the road the smallest 
chaise, with the smallest and wickedest- 
looking pony that ever united for the con- 
veyance of human beings. In this vehicle, 
and dressed in a huge hairy coat, and wear- 
ing a hat that must have weighed some 
pounds, sat a large man, whose figure 
seemed perfectly gigantic upon such a frail 
pedestal. But that conveyance Bernard 
instantly resolved to secure, and he at once 
hailed the burly driver, who indeed had 
begun to check his restless little horse the 
moment he got upon the high road. 

** AH right, Sir. Up with you. Sir. I 
thought you was preaching sermons to them 
fools, and they was asking for 'em over again ; 
90 offence, Sir, but time's called." 
"Shottonr 

Bernard lost a few seconds in obtaining 
what was left of the seat in the little chaise. 
There was more, however, than he ex- 
pected to find — ^the seat of this vehicle had 
evidently been constructed on the idea that 
the owner might have friends of his own size. 
** This is lucky," said Bernard, as the 
pony struck out and rattled them away. 

*' 'Taint luck. Sir ; no offence. I've been 
prowling about these parts ever since the 
other night, and IVe not been quite in the 
dark as to the dodge as is up. See the 
carriage, Sir ?" 

** Yes," said Bernard, " and now to over- 
take it, that's the first business. They 
struck into the road yonder, and we can 
hardly miss them, but the start is a long 
one — seven or eight miles, at the rate they 
would go." 

"That's so, Sh"," said Shotton, quietly ; 
the pony hurrying on in high spirits, and 
as if unconscious of the formidable weight 
behind. 

** The post-horses are not good, but I 
shouldn't wonder if orders had been sent 
down the road to get the best^ and. have 
them ready." 
" That's so. Sir." 



" Eh I You know somethhig about the 
plan, Shotton?" 



'* That's so, Shr, too. But if it nd answer 
your wish not to ask me no more questions, 
but only to tell me what you would like, 
I'd be werry glad." He looked round, or 
rather down, upon his companion, with a 
sort of helpless look, which might imply 
that the other could extract from him 
whatever he pleased, and that the best plan 
was to request his forbearance. 

*' I'll ask you nothing," said Carlyon, ** ex- 
cept to bring me up with that accursed car- 
riage, and then stop it by driving across the 
road and under the leaders* heads." 

** That way might do, too," said Mr. Shot- 
ton, with some admiration. '* But this here 
trap and pony aint mine, and Pd be sorry 
to smash 'em, being lent in confidence and 
on the square. But well stop 'em, and no 
broken knees to plaster." 

** Broken knees !" said Bernard ; ** fancy, 
Shotton, the scoundrelly servant in that 
carriage running round to the stables tip 
there, and stabbing my horse in the leg to 
prevent my following." 
"Was that done. Sir?" 
" Done, yes. The poor brute conldnt 
limp across the yard." 

" That wornt the servant, Sir," said Shot- 
ton, with animation. 

" I tell you it was — one of the ladies told 
me that he asked the way to the stable, in 
a brutal manner, and that was the savage 
errand he went on. I wish I had naet him.'' 
** I humbly ask the lady's pardon, &i, 
and it's a liberty to differ ; bat what aint 
right aint right," said Shotton, with much 
earnestness. " The servant in that carriage 
wouldn't have done no such thing. May 
be he'd have pitched saddles and bridles 
down the well, or even guv a drug or some 
such lark to stop you; but DoflUig Billy 
aint the cove to use a knife, leastways on 
a dumb animal." 

"Duffing Billy! and who*s he?* But, 
observing the reproachful look of his com- 
panion, Carlyon went on. ** Hind, yon 
mentioned him— I asked no questions — ^but 
all is safe with me.** 

" It's no good my trying not to talk while 
I speak," said the boxer. " I see that. Bnt 
now the murder's out that far, and yonll 
put two and two together, and there it Is. 
I'll say nothing, only that him as Pre 
named wouldn't hurt no animal. Why. 
I've seed liim sew up a dog after a fight, 
and handle him like a bit of wax; dog never 
so much as whine." 
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Then it was somebody else* Shotton, 
that's all ; and whoever he is, I wish either 
yon or I may get within reach of him.'* 

" That we'll do. Sir, before long, I fancy." 
And truly, at the rate at which the little 
horse clattered along, it did seem probable. 
The well-hung chaise quivered and swayed 
as they hurried past gate, hedge, or stile ; 
and sometimes the seat dipped like the 
card of a compass, when they took a comer 
much too sharply, — rather a propensity 
with the sporting man of the humbler 
sort. Still they had much lost ground 
and time to make up, and the darkness 
was coming on. 

'*I trust we shall sight them before it 
grows quite dark," said Carlyon, uneasily. 
♦* No, odds, Sir." 
" How do you mean T* 
** Lights is hung out at night, I've heard, 
Sir." 
" Perhaps they wont light their lamps." 
*• Somebody will for 'em, perhaps. Sir," 
said Shotton, with a look which convinced 
Carlyon that he knew more than he chose 
to tell. 

The night came on more densely, and 
still the good little horse held gallantly on 
—one walk over a stubborn hill, and one 
halt to have his mouth wiped out, being the 
only -occasions on which he had slackened. 
He clattered away, and the sparks jumped 
brightly fh)m his feet into the darkening 
road. The night promised to be a gloomy 
one. Bernard's excitement became painful, 
the more so as that they were approaching 
a point at which three roads met ; and un- 
certainty in a chase is a cruel sensation. As 
they neared the point in question he said 
to his companion : — 

" They are on one of these roads— but 
which?" 

" Leave it to the pony. Sir," said Shotton. 
But he evidently was not leaving it to the 
pony, who had an inclination for the road 
to the left, whereas Shotton's strong right 
arm was influencing him, unmistakeably, 
the other way. Carlyon saw the action, 
and felt somewhat reassured. They plunged 
into the new road; and the little horse, 
having given up his own fl&ncy, rattled on 
as good-humonredly as before. 

Shortly afterwards they reached an inn, 
which was also a posting station, a little 
way in the rear of a small town, to which 
• a railway branch has now extended ; and 
the posting-house has been converted into 
a school, conducted on a plan of new-fan- 
gled pedantry,, and turns out asses instead 



of horses. This they drove past, but Car- 
lyon noticed that the pony slackened a little 
in his speed, whether from fatigue, or at the 
driver's will, he could not discover. But 
he inclined to the latter opinion, because, 
as soon as they had well passed the 
inn, and some neighbouring houses, the 
animal sprang forward again at his old 
pace. 

•* They changed there, Shotton." 
** Begging pardon. Sir, they did not. 
Change at the next, over the hill." 
*' I must not ask you how you know." 
*' Some folks is obliged to look sharp^ 
Sir, when beaks is out, and so we get to> 
know a nod from a wink, not being blind 
horses. I'm thinking the ostler at that 
house is a careless dog, Sir. Did you notice 
as he'd stuck up a pitchfork on that hea^v 
oppersite, and left his Sunday hat sticking 
on it. I think I heard him opening the 
door, after we bad passed, and mayhap he'a 
going to take his hat down again, for fear 
he shouldn't And it when he wants to go tc 
church." 

Bernard made no reply: for the certainty 
that he was about to come up with the 
ol^ect of their pursuit, unfitted him for any 
conversation. About three miles more were 
got over, and the pony began to give evi- 
dent signs of flagging. 

"Groggy, eh, my lad," said Shotton. 
" Well, you've gone in like a game 'un, and 
no mistlike, but there's work in you yet." 

A long steep hill was before them, and 
the two men got out to walk up it — a mea- 
sure not only of mercy, but of economy as 
regarded the failing strength of the animal. 
It was a tug and a toil ; and when tliey 
reached the top, and resumed their seats,, 
it was clear that the horse had been over- 
tasked, and that in descending the hill his 
legs were by no means safe under him. 

*• Now, Sir, you see where Ae is. The sponge 
must be tlirown up precious soon, but the 
whip '11 bring him up for a round or two 
more." And he was about to apply that 
stimulant, when, at some distance before 
them, a single bright light appeared in the 
centre of the road. It was evidently a small 
lamp hanging very near the ground, and 
as it swung it enabled Bernard to make out 
that it was just between the hind-wheels- 
of a carriage. 

" Him's them," said Mr. Shotton. " Thank 
ye, Mr. Duffing Billy, for your polite lantern. 
Take it easy, pony my lad, or you might 
frighten the gentry." And the whip waa 
returned to its place. 
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** Cheap and easy, till they pulls np for 
the change-^that wont be hurried, as I 
happen to know, Sir — and then go in for 
mischief." 

** Right,** said Bernard, almost in a trem- 
ble with angry anticipation of the coming 
scene. 

They therefore proceeded at a gentler 
pace (for the post-horscH, which had come a 
long stage, were not rapid), and took care 
to be sufficiently distant to prevent the 
smart clatter of the pony's ffeet fh>m being 
audible. So they went on for a time which 
seemed an age to the impatient Bernard ; 
and then the lamp, which had been pendent 
thus far, was drawn up and disappeai-ed. 

** Close to the place. Sir,** whispered Shot- 
ton, as if the carriage people could have 
overheard him. 

A few yards fiirther he brought the pony 
to a stand-still. The carriage went on for 
some minutes, and then stopped at a roadside 
inn. The darkness was complete, but 
three or four lanterns speedily appeared ; 
and from the point at which Carlyon and 
his companion had pulled up, which was 
somewhat higher than the ground on which 
the inn stood, they could see the postilions 
dismounting, and the disengaging of the 
weary horses from the carriage. They could 
also make out that there had been two men 
in the rumble, and a third, who had appa- 
rently come from the inn, seemed to be 
directing the movements of the i>arfy . 

** Now, Sir," said the boxer, " if you*re 
game, hit out." 

" Go,'* said Carlyon, in a fierce voice. 

The startled pony, roused by a slash 
fh)m Shotton'9 whip, sprang violently for- 
wai*d, and, 'nrged by stroke and shout, 
dashed down the slope at headlong pace. 
A few seconds brought the chaise np to the 
group around the carriage (now without 
horses), and several yards past it, and 
nothing but the gigantic strength of the 
boxer could have checked the now exaspe- 
rated animal, and enabled Bernard to spring 
to the ground. In anotherminute Carlyon 
was in the centre of the group. A scowling, 
hard-&ced, well-dressed man had descended 
fh>m the rumble, and was receiving instruc- 
tions fh>m a taller person, who kept in the 
rear of the carriage. A simultaneous ges- 
ture brought both their faces into light, and 
Bernard instantly recognised Mr. Mardyke 
and Cyprian Heywood. They had not, as 
it seemed, noticed him in the darkness and 
amid the confusion of a change of horses, 
and he hastily tumedi aad went round to 



: the other door of the carriage, wbkh he 
opened. There were ladies inside ; and the 
face— a beautifhl one— which suddenly 
turned upon him was that of Mrs. Forester. 

** Heavens ! Mr. Carlyon ! Buined— 
mined !** she exclaimed. 

** I will not stop to congratnlttte yon on 
your occupation, Mrs. Forester,** said Ber* 
nard, scornfully. ** Lilian, it is yon whom 
I want." 

** Hush! hush! for God's sake," said Mrs. 
Forester, clenching his arm tightly ; " you 
know not what madness you are commit- 
ting." 

"I know all," said Carlyon. "Ulian, 
come out, and be rescued from an infkmom 
conspiracy." 

" O mercy ! Be silent,* implored Mrs. 
Forester, clasping her hands. ** Speak to 
hun." 

A second lady bent forward. She wore 
a cloak of white fUr, and a thick veil. 
Raising this, she disclosed, not the features 
he expected to see, but those of Mazy May- 
nard. 

" Pray be silent, and keep out of sij^t," 
said Mary. ** I know all you would say. 
All is well, if you will leave it so.** 

" Are you mad," said Bernard, •* or am 
I? Where is Miss Trevelyan? Yon de^ 
luded her from Aspen Court this day, and 
I have traced you hither. Where is she? 
Do you think I am to be duped by your 
treachery ? Where is she ?** 

"My God!" said Mrs. Forester, "this, 
which we did not foresee, will ruin us afl.* 

" And rightly," returned Bernard. ** Once 
more, where is Lilian ?" 

** IJIian is safie," said Mrs. Forester, in a 
low voice of intense earnestness ; ** but yon 
will destroy us.** 

"Safe! Where? With whom? You to(A 
her from Aspen Court, and I donand her 
at yotir hands.** 

" Bernard," said Mary, « we are not de- 
ceiving you. There was a plot to carry her 

off, but Ah ! all is lost," she exclaimed, 

sinking back into the comer of the carriage, 
as Mardyke, who had observed that a 
stranger was at its door, came round and 
confh>nted him. 

" Now, Sir,** said Mardyke, in a rovq^, 
bullying voice, "how dare you open that 
carriage door? Do you know the ladSes 
inside?*' 

"I know you, you seonndreT,** retorted 
Carlyon, ** and I have an account to settle 
with you. Bat oth«r things first. Keep 
your distance, raseal," he added, as Mar- 
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dyke approached to thrust him from the 
carriage door, ** or I settle it on the instant. 
Mrs. Forester, it is painful to me to speak 
harshly to you,, but I must be answered — 
where is Miss Trev^yan?" 

" Here is Miss TreTelyan, Mr. Carlyon," 
she said, in a calm tone, but looking into 
his face with eyes of earnest meaning. 
"Here is Miss Trevelyan," she repeated, 
signing towards Mary Maynard. " Surely, 
Mr. Mardyke, there need be no angry words, 
because Mr. Garlyon, whom we ^ew in 
town, recognises two friends.** 

" No man has any right to open the door 
of a carriage under my charge,*' blustered 
Mr. Mardyke. 

•• Even were your errand different, Mrs. 
Forester, I should regret to see you accom- 
panied by such a person as this," said Ber- 
nard. ** The man is a low apothecary, who 
has been hired by the Jesuit, Heywood, to 
assist in an atrocious plot, and who this 
day had the brutality to wound my horse, 
lest I should piui'sue him.'* 

Mardyke looked savagely at Bernard, and 
then rushed round to the fh>nt of the car- 
riage, to which no horses had yet heea 
attached, and began to storm and bluster at 
the ostlers, who seemed to be purposely de- 
laying their preparations. 

" Oh, Mr. Carlyon,** said both the women 
at once, " go away, go away!" 

" Without a clue of any kind ?** returned 
Bernard, who had been ]>repared for an in- 
dignant display, but who could not but fbel 
that Mrs. Forester and Mary were trembling 
vith real agitation. 

"Listen," said Mrs. Forester, bending 
down to him, her eyes swimming in tears ; 
•* we were obliged to bring away Mien Tre- 
T«lyan, because else — ** 

*' He here,'* exclaimed a well-known 
voice, some paces b^iind. 

Mrs. Forester uttered a low ery as Hey- 
wood strode forward, fbllowedby Mardyke, 
who had apprised him of Bemard*s anivaL 

" Affect to believe that this is Lilian, and 
we may be saved yet,** hissed out Mrs. 
Forester, in a tone ^at reached Ben[iard*8 
ear. 

It was fatal eoimsel for one of that 
group. 

**So, Mr. Bernard Carlyon," exclaimed 
the priest, who had discarded his ordinary 
garb, and looked even more than usually 
noble in a half-military undress which hie 
had assumed. ** So, Sir, true to the last to 
your united teadea— pertinadoua as an 
attorney, insolent as an officiaL" 



" I talked to you while you were a gentle^ 
man — ^now that you are a sul^ject for the 
police, forgive my silence, Mr. Heywood.'* 
And he half turned fh>m him. 

" Take a warning — a last warning- 
young man. Tou have crossed my path seve- 
ral times, and I have treated you with the 
fbrbearance we extend to inferior creatures. 
But all that is over," he added, fiercely ; 
*' and now, abandon your folly, and take 
yourself from my presence. The business 
on which I am engaged is not to be hinv 
dered by your miserable opposition — ^begone^ 
therefore, or your chastisement will be more 
severe than you imagine." 

'* Knowing me so well, you talk such 
trai^ to me?" returned Carlyon. 

" It is because I know him so well, that I 
talk so," said Heywood, turning to Mar- 
dyke, with that strange expression of cun- 
ning once more manifisst in his counter 
nance. 

** Do not wake her," said Mrs. Forester, 
earnestly. ** This noise ** 

** True, true," said Heywood, in a voice 
of sudd^i and singular tenderness. " She 
shall not be waked until she wakes with 
these arms around, her. Do you know that 
Lilian Trevelyan is in that carriage, Ber- 
nard Carlyon, and that • we are leaving 
England t(^ether for ever." 

" I will speak with that lady, neverthe- 
less," said Carlyon, *" for there is one ques* 
tion which I must ask of her." 

" Take the answer from me, and begone, 
I tell yon. You would know wheth» she 
goes of her own free will, and omsciously. 
I tell you. No. She has been beguiled int« 
that carriage, and sleeps under theinfluenoc 
of a drug compounded for her by my friend 
Mardyke, wisest of physicians. Tou have 
your answer-^begone.'* And Cyprian 
Heywood flung hia bands wildly upom 
the air. 

" It is indeed well that I foUowed you," 
said Bernard. 

" Yes, if yon take my warning, and be- 
g<me; else it may not be so well." 

** I repeat that I must speak to that 
lady," said Bernard, who had but one 
thought, which was £(»: the real LiliaiL 
And he advanced once more to the door cf 
the carriage. 

*'His own foUy. Down witli him!** 
eried Cyprian Heywood, in a voice at oaee 
unnaturally high and harsh. 

** That*8 your man," said Mardyke, q[)eak- 
ing to a rough-looking person, in a hand- 
some blue great-ooat, and with a servant's 
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hat, for whom Mardyke seemed to make ' 
way. •* Fell him." j 

**▲ word about that, mast^," said the 
other. ** They say, a word and a blow, and p 
a blow to come first, but, by your leave, well 
alter that quite easily for once.'* 

*• Do your work," said Hardyke, fiercely. 

•* Sertingly," said the other; **but when 
others does it for me, and does it in a way 
which I can noways approve of, things is 
altered. My eyes has been opened, and I 
must know soroefin more. Was it you as 
goes a stabbin horses in the legs, and 
making believe it was me ? That's what 
I'm led to believe, fellow-servant. How 
about that, eh?" 

** What is that chattering?" demanded 
Heywood, fiercely. ** Mr. Mardyke, is this 
the way yon manage your tools ?" 

Bernard had availcMi himself of this col- 
loquy to get near the carriage, and to hear 
ftom Mrs. Forester a few words, which at 
once removed the weight from his heart. 
It was almost with a smile that he again 
confh)nted Heywood, who, stung into rage 
by the unlooked-for disobedience of his 
vassal, seized Bernard violently by the 
collar, and sought to fling him under the 
wheel of the carriage. The sudden attack 
might have succeeded, for all Heywood's 
great personal strength was put forth, and 
his slighter antagonist was taken at a dis- 
advantage, when the priest's arm was struck 
from below, and he was compelled to re- 
linquish his hold. Shotton, who had hung 
about until needed, now interposed, and 
having thus disengaged Bernard frcnn his 
enemy, paused, as an elephant might have 
done under similar circumstances. 

But Heywood's mad blood was now up, 
and the wounded tiger could hardly have 
flung himself more recklessly upon that 
same elephant, than Heywood rushed upon 
the boxer, striking savagely, and with all 
his might. The trained strength of Shotton, 
and his professional self-command, easily 
held the assailant at bay while his attack 
was made with the weapons with which 
nature supplies her children, and the 
boxer even found time to remonstrate 
with his antagonist, and to ac^ure him, 
with strange but well-meant imprecations, 
not to maintain so unequal a conflict. 
But Heywood's frenzy now broke out be- 
yond bounds, and, enraged at being thus 
baffled, he suddenly turned aside, and 
snatohed from the hand of Mardyke a heavy 
and knotted walking-stick — a bludgeon 
which it was that physician's habit to carry 



—and swinging this rofond, he dashed a 
fierce and downright blow at the head of 
Shotton. Even that bull-head would have 
crashed undo' the stroke, had it descended 
fairly, but the left arm flew to its guard, 
and received the weight — nor was it in 
human nature that man or gladiator should 
withhold an answering blow. The next 
instant the noble form of Cyprian l^ey- 
wood lay senseless at the loot of Ids 
enemy. 

** You have killed him ! yon have killed 
him!" shrieked Mary Maynard, rushing 
from the carriage, ** yon have killed the only 
man w<Hrth living for in the world." And 
she threw herself on her knees, and son^t 
to raise the prostrate Heywood, Bernard 
assisting her in the task. 

" He is not killed, my lady, no sneh 
luck," said Shotton ; *' and if that doctor 
would only come here and look at him, he'd 
be all right." 

But the purposed operation was not so 
easy, for Mardyke. in hia exasperation at 
the disobedience of the man in the bloe 
coat, had laid a hand on him, to urge him 
to the execution of his task, and this in- 
dignity Duffing Billy had resented by a 
couple of what he termed '* taps" in Har- 
dyke's face, but which had for the time 
blinded him, and otherwise rendered him 
an unseemly spectacle. 

** He is only stunned," said Carlyon ; 
'* he will soon recover. I^et us remove him 
into tiie house." 

Miss Maynard sprang from thegtoond, 
and hastened to Mrs. Forester, who bad 
left the carriage, and they exchanged a few 
energetic words. 

** That will be best," said Mrs. Forester. 
" Mr. Mardyke, come this way, if you 
please." 

The haughty tone of the lady brought 
Mardyke to her side, though with a very 
bad grace, for he was pressing his hands 
over his damaged features, and was evi- 
dently in a semi-bewildered state. 

** Mr, Mardyke," said Lucy Forester, in 
her clear commanding voice, **I am sony 
that our intended frolic has ended unfortu- 
nately. Tou are of course aware that KM 
Trevelyan was left in safety at Wingledew, 
where we stopped, and where Miss Maynard 
was so unwell that we were obliged to take 
her into the house. Oh, you thought it 
was Miss Maynard that had been lefl?~ 
very naturally, as she had borrowed Miss 
Trevelyan's cloak, and the young ladies 
had changed bonnets. It was, boweTcr, 
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Miss Treyelyan. Strange, that yon should 
have been mistaken all the rest of the way. 
Perhaps, Mr. Hey wood, poor man, who had 
been waituig for us here, was mistaken 
also. However, all is explained, and the 
best — and safest — ^plan will be for the origi- 
nal idea to be carried out." 

" But,^' mumbled Mr. Mardyke, ^r the 
«tate of his mouth prevented his speaking 
with any clearness, " Mr. Heywood was 
Ifoing— " 

" Was going to embark at Bristol witli 
his ward. Miss Maynard is his ward. Will 
you charge yourself with seeing that they 
are safely placed on board ? As Mr. Hey- 
wood will probably be too ill to .know 
exactly what is going on, it is the more 
necessary that a kind fKend should super- 
intend his embarkation. Do you under- 
stand, Mr. Mardyke? This is a very 
harmless conspiracy.'* 
\ Mardyke gave a sullen assent, and 
bending over lieywood, whose head ^i^as 
supported on Bernard's knee, he intimated 
that if the priest were placed in the car- 
riage, he would be answerable for his medi- 
cal treatment. 

Cyprian Heywood was therefore carefully 
raised and deposited in the vehicle, and 
Mardyke got in beside him, rejoiced at 
escaping auy further intercourse with his 
pretended fellow-servant and castigator. 

** God bless you, Lucy," said Mary May- 
nard. " If he does not kill me when he 
comprehends it all, some day he shall love 
me." 

*' And God bless you, dear Mary ; you de- 
serve better things than have ever yet fallen 
to your share. I wish I had been kinder 
to you." 

" Do you ?** said 3Iary, kissing her pas- 
sionately ; " that was all I wanted you to 
say. Farewell, Bernard. Lilian has for- 
^ven me that kiss after what I have done 
for her to-day. Farewell, all of you.*' 

Away went the carriage. The plan, into 
which that of the priest had been trans- 
formed by female ingenuity, was carried out. 
Heywood, partially recovered, but still un- 
able to speak coherently, was duly placed 
in his berth, and that which he had intend- 
ed for Lilian was occupied by Mary May- 
nard, who tended him with unceasing 
solicitude. The steamer left the Severn 
that night, bearing away to a home in the 
Hqw World a hapless priest and a reckless 
maiden. 
Let us finish the narrative of their for- 



tunes; the record is very brief. A year 
later, Mrs. Forester, then Lady Selwyn, 
received from Mrs. Heywood a packet con- 
taining the documents with whose produc- 
tion Cyprian had threatened her. The note 
accompanying them merely said :— • 

" In return for your parting wish. I am 
very happy, and we are going to be Mor- 
mons. " M. H." 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

OUR " VINEYARD." 

The party at the posting-house was now 
reduced to a small number, Mrs. Forester, 
Bernard Carlyon, and the boxer, composing 
the assemblage. It was now night, and 
Carlyon was restless until Lilian should be 
restored to Aspen Court. Such quaint con- 
veyance as the house could fUrnish was pro- 
cured, and Mrs. Forester and Bernard set 
off. The boxer, for his good service, and 
likewise for his arm, injured by Heywood's 
blow, was offered a seat on the box ; but 
he preferred to stay, and take charge of his 
valiant little horse. He promised, however, 
not to lose sight of Carlyon. 

While re-traversing the ground over 
which he had hurried in so much excite- 
ment, Bernard addressed but few words to 
his beautiful companion, whose conduct in 
the affair he could not quite comprehend. 
But he resolved, after deliberation, to ac- 
cept the story as explained by Mrs. Forester 
to Mr. Mardyke, and which circumstances 
appeared to bear out. He therefore re- 
quested that Mrs. Forester, who had brought 
away Miss Trevelyan from Astpen Court, 
would herself restore that young lady to 
the house, and thus qualify herself to an- 
swer any possible observations which might 
be made on the subject of that night's ex- 
pedition. 

Mrs. Forester's natural havteur somewhat 
revolted against this proposal, fair and 
reasonable as it was, and with more of a 
fine-lady air than was necessary under the 
circumstances, she said something aboat 
Lilian being a very interesting girl, whose 
acquaintance she should be happy to im- 
prove, but that her own inmiediate return 
to town was necessary. 

" Of course, as you please," sa^d Bernard, 
" I will tell them where to stop, so that you 
may get across to tlte railway. By the way, 
I mean to have revenge on that Mr. Mar- 
dyke for his cruelty to my poor horse. I 

T 
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woBdcr what to tiie best way to get at him. 
J miMt can on Mr. Selwyn, and ask Uat ; 
be has been Hom c -S e ci et ary, and knows 
the best way of doing eTeTything." 

**To« know, Mr. CarlyoB," said Mrs. 
Forester, in lier pleasantest way, and after a 
short passe, ** that if yon think Kiss Tre- 
relyan herself wonld wish ne to go back 
with her to Aspen Park — Court — what is 
it ? — I shall be delighted to do so. She is 
so dear a creatnre that I hsTe quite learned 
to love her, and I am not quick, yon know, 
at giving my lore or bate.** 

*' I think that it would gratify her much,*' 
aaid Bernard, who also perceiyed, of course, 
that his wife 'had one enemy, at least, for 
the rest of her life. 

** Then let us go to Wingledew, the 
lAortest way, by aU means. By the way," 
she added, ** it is not fbr a woman to give 
eoimsel to yon statesmen : but perhaps in 
social matters we may have a little more 
discretion than yourselves. That wicked, 
cruel man ought to be punished, and yet, 
as the story cannot come oat in fragments, 
and all our names must be involved, I 
think — what do you say T^-that the poor 
horse had better be unavenged.** 

** Perhaps you are right ; I am sure yon 
are; you are always right. I shall say 
nothing about it.** 

** A charming girl she is, that lilian of 
yours, Bernard ; I cannot help thinking of 
her eyes. 1 8upp<Me, when you are married 
yon will have her presented. Don't ask me 
to do it merely because I mentioned it, but 
it would give me sincere pleasure to present 
so lovely a creatnre." 

** There is only one other name that J 
oould possibly prefer to see in connexion 
with my wife's,'* said Bernard. 

"And whose is that?" 

" You will be angry." 

" No, you have some right to annoy me ; 
besides, you wont." 

"Well, then, — Mrs. Francis Selwyn's." 

"Ahr 

" Do yon know that he is to be made a 
baronet ?" 

" This is Wingledew,** said Mrs. Forester, 
laughing. 

But on inquiring at the pretty little conn- 
ay inn where Lilian had been deposited, 
and wherCf indeed, the change of costume 
had been effected in order to deceive Mar- 
dyke, they found that "the young lady 
was gone." 

Twice that day had Bernard heard these 



odious words fai lefcuawue to the lame dK 
Jeet,and it was with no sweetMss of mas- 
ner or tone thatt he repeated them now to 
his companion. 

Mrs. Forester either was, or aActed to 
be, much in earnest in her remorse, and her 
cross-examinatioii of the laadhHly of flie 
pretty little inn was most eager and indig- 
nant. The airangem^it wSfa tlie yooiq^ 
lady had been, that she was to oeenpy her 
own apartment nntU a carriage should ai^ 
live to take her to Aspen Court. The 
landlady was perfectly aware of that, 
and the carriage Aotf arrired, with two gen- 
tlemen in it, and had taken the young lady 
away. 

" This is not the sequel to yoorplot. Mis. 
Forester?" asked Bernard, in indignant 
agitation. 

"I swear to yon that it is not. Our in- 
tention had been to order a chaise fitnn the 
place at which yon overtook ns, and to send 
it back for IGss Tievelyan, as they have no 
conveyance here. The man in the ser- 
vant's dress was to have made an excnse 
for going back a few minutes after we had 
left that inn, and ordering the chaise. Maiy 
had given him money for the purpose. Fw: 
Heaven's sake, don't make things worse than 
they are by m^just suspicions !" 

" Two gentlemen ! — did you notice them? 
you must have done so,** said Barnard to 
the hostess. ' 

" Only a little, ffir,* said the wwnan, 
khkdly, for she perceived Bernard's emotion, 
and instinctively set it down to the right 
account. " One did not get out ; the other 
spoke to the young lady for a minute <r 
two, and then handed her into the car- 
riage." 

" But he must have taken his hat off when 
he came into the house. What was he 
like ? What aged man?" 

" He did not come into the house, Sh*. 
It was quite light, and the yonng lady pre- 
ferred to walk in the garden to sitting up- 
stairs, so they saw her at once, and the 
gentleman stopped the carriage by them 
stacks, and got out, and handed her in. 
She seemed to know him, and she went 
away quite quiet-like, for she no<|ded and 
smiled at me, as much as to say. Good night 
to you." 

** There is only one thing to do, 
Bernard," said Mrs. Forester, *• and ^at 
is, to drive to Aspen Court as fast as 
we can. I shall be miserable until we find 
Lilian, but I think we shaU find her there." 
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* Thcgr fooQd her^ and alao thst her com- 
panions had been Mr. Hblesworth and the 
JSarl of Bookbttry, tiM latter of whom had 
met Holesworth and Mra. WUmslow re> 
tbuxung firom their walk, and had asked the 
lawyer to drive with him, Jane releasing 
him, having errands of her own in the 
village. They had seen I^lian walking in 
the garden, and Molesworth, whose thoughts 
were npon her interview with him that 
morning, immediatdy recognised her. 
Lilian had not been made aware of the real 
nature of Bey-wood's plot, Krs. Forester 
considerably undereolouring it, in the hasty 
explanation which svffleed to induce Lilian 
bat too gladly to withdraw firom the party 
at Wingledew, leavix^ Hiss Maynard to 
take her place. Miss Trevelyan, therefore, 
more speedily recovered from the excite- 
ment and agitation of the scene than she 
would have done had she imderstood her 
full danger and her escape. Naturally, on 
seeing Lord Bookbury's carriage, she ima- 
gined that it bad been sent for herself, and 
hastening to meet it, and finding her new 
fHend, Mr. Molesworth, Lilian was con- 
firmed in this inqpreasioii. His surprise at 
meeting at the little country inn the young 
lady whom he had left at some miles dis- 
tance, of coarse produced reciprocal surprise 
on her part. However, at Lord Bookbury 's 
mo6t courteously urged entreaty, Miss Tie- 
relyan accepted this new escort to Aspen 
Court, and, moreover, had the prudence and 
presence of mind to tell Mr. Molesworth 
that the reason vi his finding her at 
WiDgledew was a little secret, which some- 
t>ody else should explain to him by-and-by. 
What a treasure of a girl was our blue-eyed 
Lilian! What a number of black-eyed 
girls, and blue-eyed ones also, would on no 
account have lost this chance of heroine- 
ship. Lilian, oa the contrary, resolved to 
concesil her adventure until sure that she 
should be doing kindly and wisely by 
telling it. 

' But there were other things to tell at 
jfiLspen Ckmrt that nig^ Mrs. Forester, on 
being informed that Lilian was safe, waseo 
earnest in her eiqpressioa of desire not 
to alight, but to be taken on to the railway- 
station, that Carlyon would not press her to 
enter a house where her position would be 
eqnivooal, to say the least of it. And she 
aqaeeaed l^a hand ao gratefiilly when, 
having given the order to the postQion, 
Bernard took leave of her, that he, whose 
iMart was exultant at the recovery of 



Lilian, had no leisure to bear malice. So 
Lucy Forester departed. 

Brief time had Bernard now to greet 
Lilian, to exchange exp^ences, or to con- 
fide to her the secret which he had learned 
that morning ; for be was summoned to be 
in^ient at an interview which, at Lord 
Bobkbury's desire, was to be held in the 
drawing-room, and which Molesworth had 
iiMisted on postpcming, not much to the 
peer's satisfaction, until Carlyon should 
arrive. Lord Bookbury had not been ai>- 
priaed by Moleswwth of the relations be- 
tween himself and Bernard, and the delay, 
therefore, appeared to the Earl i>articularly 
unreasonable. But Ste^dien Molesworth, as 
a rule, seldom gave way, and nev^ to valu- 
able clients. It was late, therefore, v^en 
Mrs. Wilmslow, Molesworth, the Earl, and 
Barnard met. 

** And because it is so late, Mrs. Wilms- 
low," said Molesworth, "we will, if you 
please, proceed instantly to business, and 
confine ourselves, if we can, to business 
considerations only. Lord Bookbury and 
yourself are both clients of mine, and I have 
therefore thought it well that a third person 
should be present. Bernard, you will hear 
all that is said, but I think you had better not 
interfere unless specially requested to do so.** 

** Is that the way you insult a young 
statesman's discretion and delicacy?'* said 
Lord Bookbury, laughing, but not entirely 
withimt mkKihief. 

** He will not f^el insulted at anything I 
say to him," replied Molesworth, quietly. 
"Now, my dear Mrs. Wilmslow, what I 
have to say is this. It is no news to you 
that our friend Lord Bo<^bury has long set 
his heart upon becoming the possessor of 
Aspen Court. With his characteristic 
frankness and fairness," continued Moles- 
worth, ^ving the last words their fhU 
syllabic value, or even a trifle raote, "he 
instructs me to make a proposal to you, for 
which I have in smne measure prepared 
you to-night. Without going into calcula- 
tions, because your decision will not rest 
upon the question of money, I will merely 
say that he ofibrs a very handsome price, 
and one which, wcore money only in ques- 
tion, it would be foolish to refhse. It is, 
therefore, for you to decide whether yod 
wiU entertain his proposal at all/' 

**! have only one thing to add,** said 
Lord Bookbvry, ** and I add it, not, of 
course, with the vicnr of influencing Mrs; 
Wilmslow in any way, but as part of i^y 
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original plan. Should Aspen Court become 
my property, it will be only too honoured 
by her remaining as its occupant, on any 
terms Molesworth may think equitable, 
until the end of a life which must long out- 
last mine, and which I trust will be for 
years afterwards the admiration of my son, 
as it has been mine.'* 

" Lord Dawton, I know, is of his father's 
mind in this matter, Mrs. Wilmslow,** added 
Molesworth. 

" Nothing can be kinder than such an 
offer,'* said Jane; *'but there is another 
person who has to be consulted :^whatever 
painAil circumstances may have separated 
us, it is impossible for me to decide upon 
such a question without ascertaining the 
will of my husband." 

Both Molesworth and Lord Rookbury 
began to answer her at once, which was 
curious. The Earl, however, who was going 
to assure her that Henry Wilmslow would 
do whatever he ordered him to do, recol- 
lected that this was not quite the thing 
to say, and, checking himself, left the field 
to Molesworth. 

" For argment's sake— or rather for the 
sake of business, Mrs. Wilmslpw, we will 
suppose that Mr. Wilmslow will not inter- 
fere in any decision of yours." 

"Before I answer, then," said Jane, "will 
you, Bernard, say anything to me ? You are 
a very kind and a very true friend to me, I 
believe," she added , laying her hand upon his. 

" He may be so," said Molesworth ; * but 
I do not think that he can interfere with 
any advantage." 

"I think, Molesworth," said the Earl, 
" that you are placing our young friend in 
a false position. For my own part, I sub- 
mit that any counsel he can give should 
not be withheld from Mrs. Wilmslow, who 
I know, also, has almost a motherly regard 
for him, honourable to both." 

" I am in a false position," said Bernard, 
•• though not that from which Lord Rook- 
bury is good enough to wish to relieve me. 
It is understood by one persoA present, 
perhiy)8 by two. Still, if Mrs. Wihnslow 
again appeals to me, nothing shall prevent 
my giving her the best answer in my power." 

" Is he to speak?" said Jane, with a Uttle 
«mile, as she addressed Molesworth. 

" As he pleases," said Molesworth, slowly. 

" Shall we sell Aspen Court, Bernard?" 

" If Mr. Molesworth will sell it for you, 
sell, dear Mrs. Wilmslow." 

** So I" Maculated Molesworth. 



** And why do you advise it, Bernard!^ 
said Mrs. Wilmslow. 

"For several reasona,** replied CarlyoB^ 
" The interest of the large som of money 
which the estate would fetch, would be • 
comfortable and certain income tar yoa, 
and the principal would divide into hand- 
some fortunes for — ^for those who would 
come after you" — he rather hurried over 
the words. ** This is much better than as 
estate, the title to which it is not for me to 
disparage before a purchaser, beyond saying 
that it has complications which it n^^ 
not, at need, be easy t4> unravel. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Molesworth will sell Aspen Court 
for you, and invest the purchase-money in 
your name, I advise you to accept Lord 
Rookbury's proposal." 

** The reply which I expected from Mr. 
Carlyon," said the Earl. 

" Perhaps I did, also," murmured Moles- 
worth. 

" Still, without my husband's opinion to 
guide me, I cannot feel," said Jane, "that 
I ought even to give my own. Aspen Govt 
is very dear to me ; it waa the harbov te^ 
which, during all the storms of my lii^ I 
looked forward as my resting-place; and 
though I deceived myself when I dared to 
hope that all my sorrows were over when 
we had regained our inheritance, and 
though a heavier grief than any I had 
known before has fallen upon me under 
this roof, I feel as if the old house had 
become dearer to me, and that the little 
church where my poor baby must — • 

What light form glides silently into the 
room? Whose arms are upon Jane's neck? 
whose golden curls quiver ui>on her bosom, 
as the new comer, striving to speak, can 
only sob ? 

" Lilian !" exclaimed Bernard. « Ah I i 
guess your errand, dear one." 

" God help me !" cried Mrs. Wilmslow, 
piteously> " I dare not refuse to guess it too. 
My own Amy, my little, little Amy, ia-^* 

" Grod's Amy now — His youngest angd," 
sobbed out Lilian, clinging to the bereaved 
mother. 

" Qone ! gone ! and her mother not thete 
to take a last kiss ! O.my Amy I my Amy!* 

** It could not have been given, dear» 
dearest Mrs. Wilmslow," said Lilian, stntff* 
gling earnestly against her own emotkiii 
Uiat she might offer such comfcHl as her tale 
could bestow. " Ton left her sleeping ; she 
continued in that slumber until — ^it seoni 
hour8--it can have been but a few minottf 
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ago. Her sisters were with me in the room, 
when the dear creature suddenly sat up in 
her bed, and quite laughed out. We thought 
she was in a dream, and we waited a mo- 
ment, watching her. She looked at each 
of us for an instant, smiled, and said—* 

•♦ ' I told the angd so. There are three of 
you to love nuatana. He toiU give me my 
llowers.* 

** The next moment she fell back upon 
the pillow — we were by her side — but all 
was over. They oould not come to you — 
they sent me. Oh 1 dear, dear Mrs. Wilms- 
low !" cried Idlian, passionately. 

" Amy ! O my little Amy I" moaned poor 
Jane. '* And her father away, too 1" 

" Ha !" said Molesworth, who, with the 
Earl, had drawn away from the mother's 
sorrow. " It must be told, too — and yet — 
Bernard 1" 

Carlyon approached at the summons. 

** There is more to tell her — what, in fact, 
is no bad news, could she think so — ^but 
whether to breathe it at this moment. 1 
have letters which inform me that last 
week Henry Wilmslow, in an intoxicated 
orgy, involved himself in a brawl with some 
foreign gambler in Brussels, and being, I 
suppose, mad with drink, insisted on light- 
ing. They used swords, and he was killed 
in the billiard-room where the strife arose ; 
the witnesses say, slain fairly ; but I suppose 
they were all gaming-house ruffians, and 
probably he was murdered." 

** He was murdered," shrieked Jane, who 
had seen Molesworth summon Carlyon, and, 
prompted by a strange instinct, had drawn 
near and listened. '* He was murdered, and 
I have done it 1 He was driven from Eng- 
land to die — and who caused him to be 
driven out ? His wife." 

To agonized spasm and convulsive sob 
succeeded insensibility, and she was re- 
moved to her chamber. 



Molesworth was never a man of expla- 
nations, and when he did give them, it was 
reluctantly, and with as much reservation 
as he coidd manage. And he, moreover, 
had peculiar reasons of his own for being 
especially unwilling to make frank confi- 
dence in regard to certain matters of which 
we have heard. The deaths of Henry and 
of Amy, and the precarious condition in 
which Mrs. Wilmslow continued, long after 
the poor little girl had been laid to her rest in 



Aspen church (in the place which she had 
so strangely chosen), naturally postponed 
any confidential interview between himself 
and Jane. But Bernard, of course, has- 
tened to obtain an answer to the. question 
which he had started from his reverie in 
the woods to ask, and which, important as 
it was, he had contrived to ibrget amid the 
excitement of the pursuit after Lilian. 

" You are my legitimate son, but yon 
bear the name of a mother concerning 
whom her child should ask no question. 
Retain the name, for you have done much 
to redeem its hatefUlness to me. Should it 
ever be necessary to prove your pedigree, 
the proofs shall be furnished. In the mean- 
time, let the subject never be mentioned 
between us." 

With this reply, Bernard Carlyon was 
compelled to content himself. He might 
have been more anxious about fUrther ex- 
planations, but that he had other matters 
to occupy him. For, some months later 
than the last events we have described, and 
when Emma Wilmslow could lay aside 
mourning, for a day, to put on bridesmaid's 
attire (Kate chose to remain in attendance 
on her mother), he was married to Lilian 
Trevelyan. 1 am not fond of conversions, 
and I record it without the slightest Pro- 
testant triumph, that they were united by 
the Reverend Lord Dawton, who, to the 
preternatural rage of his father the Earl, 
had insisted upon taking holy orders, and 
had even threatened to go out as a mis- 
sionary, if Lord Bookbury made himself 
disagreeable. But Francis Selwyn, whose 
stanch Protestantism caused him to be in- 
tensely delighted with Bernard for rescuing 
80 beautiful a creature as Lilian from the 
errors of the old faith, determined that so 
meritorious an act should have due reward, 
and consequently he recommended Carlyon 
so vigorously for promotion, that he has 
already been sent up so high, that he is 
compelled to ex«rt himself to the utmost to 
vindicate the recommendation of his friend. 
Lilian sometimes complains, very gently, 
that he is never with her, but Lord Hook- 
bury assures her that husbands were not 
intended to spend their time with their 
wives ; and there is certain other consola- 
tion on its way. 

When, however, Mr. Molesworth and 
Jane Wilmslow did meet for a long and 
interesting discussion, he became far more 
frank than was his wont. The death of 
Henry may have appeared to him as the 
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iaBK)¥il at a prohiblttoii whiefa had pr*' 
fitasljr farbiddea bim to speak, and stiU 
mon etendy forbidd«a Jane to hear. Bat 
anlQckily there were bo witnesses to that 
vsterriew, and what passed between Moles- 
vorth and Mrs. WUmdow was scarcelj of 
that character which woald natarally 
prompt either to nuike confidence on the 
subject to a third person. We can theee- 
Ibre only surmise, Tagnelj, that the hard 
man of the world confessed something 
touching an old aad deep-rooted love <tf 
his own, oonceived at a tinuB when a hasty 
and interested second marriage had shut 
him out trom. hope. Be may hare sought 
to explain the baleM influences of passions 
irhich, uniting while conflicting, led him to 
desire that she whom he loved in rain 
should never link ha destiny to one whom 
she herself could lore, and may have 
pleaded that in his fierce and cruel selfish- 
ness he could better bear to see her the 
bride and victim of one whom he despised, 
and over whom he tynnnized, than the 
happy wife of a worthy husband. If 
Stephen DColesworth avowed all this, and 
urged the extenuathig plea that he had in 
some sort watched over the life he had so 
direfully troubled — had saved Jane and her 
loved ones from extremest need, and had 
at last secured for them a rich inheritance, 
it needed all the exquisite goodness and 
beautiful resignation of that noble woman 
to strengthen her to listen. It may be that 
she has never fully forgiven him for her 
wedded life — assuredly, no human judge 
has a right to demand that she should ex- 
tend such pardon. But while the residue 
of her days endures, he struggles to oblite- 
rate somewhat of the memory of the past 
by the utmost and most deferoitial service 
and friendship. 

Lady of Aspen Court, with undisputed 
80vercdgnty<^for what imaginary claim 
could be set up anew, on the part of tiie 
Trevelyans, it may easily be supposed that 
Bernard Carlyon's wife would scarcdy raise, 
while MolesworUifs mystic parchments, 
^borately prepared to give him holds and 
Tantage-grounds ultimately unneeded, were 
in due form rendered harmle8s---Jane 
"Vnimslow resides in her old house, and 
does good to every one who comes within 
her gentle influence. Deeply has she ex- 
piated the rashness of manrying a man 
**who had been a little too gay.** The 
young heiresses, Emma and Kate, adore 
their mother too much to disregard what 



she misgive them «■ IMb hetdt 
so aay ftst men who may try to get ofcest 
lag in Oleueestershire, oa tiM ehaaee ef 
meeting ** those WHmslow gMe*. aay- 
wliere, will lose thek time. 

As regards Ebibm, I da not Imev whe* 
ther she has had any c^ers; Imfc die ii 
yeong, beauilftil, and amiaMe, and will hs 
rich (for Molesworth has taken the Aspea 
estates in hand, in tboron^ ^earnest, and 
the property will be a noUe one), aa that 
she need not hurry hersdH Bat as fiv 
Kate, if the Reverend X^ord Dawtoa goH 
on gazing at those great brown eyes as hs 
has done t^er since Bernard^ wedding, 
there is no saying that half of A^;>en Goeit 
may not aetaally come mto the BocAbmy 
fiunily, after all. And as good-fnvnotl^ 
£arl CSuiries cannot vex better foUka ftr 
ever, one of these days our little Kate msif 
be Catiieriae, Countess cf Bookbaty, and 
then there will not he a prettier peecess is 
the august chamber which Lord Bedesdsb 
likened, the other day, to a casino. 

But we have not quite done with the 
Earl, who, you know, has a daughter ia 
genteel lodgtegski Islington — a yoang ladf 
who has deserved too well of several peq;^ 
to be left there, improving her mind wfA 
great industry, and wishing that the pto* 
cess were out of fiuhkm. To t^ the tnith, 
the Earl of Bookbory, after the novelty ef 
the discovery was over, and vshem he began 
to consider what to do with pow Angda, 
did launch sundry execrations against the 
meddling Spanish dancer, who had the im* 
pertinence to recognise the PoMsh cokad 
— ^to obtain from Spain certain partioilan 
as to the English lady who bad yeaes beSan 
carried away the ohjectioikable child — Is 
seek out that lady, and finally to pcoean 
sBch a clue to the paternity of the ywrng 
actress, as enabled him to toeak into tiie 
house in Acheron Square with the news 
that sent Lord Bookbury into the pit of the 
suburban theatre. Indeed, he had reasons 
for being venomous against that dancer; 
for the man — a shrewd, smart fisUow, by 
no means averse to mischief, and itom a 
long course of study quite awaze of Hm 
value of a well-handled seeret^— managed 
to extort most unrighteous hush-money fiv 
the safe keeping of the earlier part of the 
JastoHette. At la8t,andat aamaUexpenie, 
Lord Hodkbary saceeeded in sfnding off 
this nuisance to the Havannah, as orffw- 
prmeur on his own account; and then his 
Lordahip serioiisly xefiected what he ahooM 
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had 



do with his daoghter. to whom he 
seally taken a sort of liking. 

He eonsulted with Carlyon, whom, on 
the original diicoveiy, he bad charged with 
making explanations to Angela ; and laying 
his difltodty firanklj before Bernard, and 
dwdUng pathetically upon the great cnwlty 
of fonsing a n6bleman*s mislaid children 
into his privacy, he asked Bernard's advice. 
A prqfeot for serving two persons whom he 
greatly liked instantly occoned to Carlyon, 
and he demanded carte-Mane^, if he were 
to interfere at all. Obtaining this, he 
visited in saooession, Mr. Molesworth, An- 
gda, and Paul C&eqnerbent, and the result 
was a hnmble amplication from Mr. and 
Hrs. P. Gheqtterbent, enclosing tiieir mar- 
riage certificate (witnesses, Mrs. Sellinger, 
Mrs. Bong, the two old maids at Angy's 
lodgings* and Bernard Carlyon), and re- 
questing foigiveness, and that the Earl of 
Boc^bury would buy a small share in 
Mole8w<»rth*8 business for Paul, who had 
resolved to be a most industrious solicitor 
for the time to come. The £arl granted 
the pardon, but higgled over the partner- 
ship; but Paul*s respectable relations, 
finding that he was going up in the world, 
and could do without them, behaved so 
kindly and liberally, that, among the 
party, Paul was established in the firm, 
now Molesworth, Penkridge, & Chequer- 
boit. Angela makes a very good wife, is 
learning to speak pityingly of " actresses 
and that sort of people,** and will in a few 
years be as genteel as any of us. 

Of a few only of the other people who 
have managed one way or another to con- 
nect themselves with our story, need men- 
tion be made again. Poor Eustace Tre- 
velyan still lingers; but the abrupt with- 
drawal of Heywood, upon whom, as upon a 
pUlar of strength, the broken man had 
leant, enfeebled and bewildered him more 
than ever, and he is now a pitiable spec- 
tacle of what is termed melancholy mad- 
nras. In the quietude of Lily Nook, which 
Carlyon has managed to secure as a resi- 
dence, and under the afi'ectionate care of 
Lilian, the poor priest, who so sadly mistook 
his way in this world, will be gently tended, 
until that last trembling, erring footstep, 
after which all errors are over for ever. 

Selwyn's political fortunes are doubtful. 
The proud, high-couraged man would do 
honour to any cause, but he is far from 
popular. Like Halifax, he is almost more 
merciless to the faults of his colleagues 
than to those of his antagonists, and this 



the latter regard w want of good ptatf 
feeling. And perhapa, too, he admits pri- 
vately to himself, that he is not the best 
advocate of a popular demand (even when 
he knows it to be jnat), from a certain half- 
heartednesB occasioBed by the contempt in 
which he holds tiie **Tain lood multitude,** 
and its noi^ idols. All which is sadlj 
away frcm the tme ifirit of the CSaphamism 
he professes, amd which, as we all know, 
inculcates and produces the utmost gentle- 
ness, toleration, and homility. However, 
he has his trials. Mrs. Forester has carried 
her point, and married him, as any woman 
with courage and determination can do by 
any man in ttiia conaftry, and our handsome 
Lucy has both. He yielded, but it was 
with some reluctanoe, and on the whole 
transaction oonsideri himself rather a vic- 
tim. But he is a most obedient husband, 
and it is not imposriUe that some of the 
advantages theoretically imagined to arise 
from the matrimonial union may accrue to 
both of them. Lucy has renounced play 
for ever and ever, and Selwyn has been to 
the opera with her sevoral times. Let us 
do her the Justice to add, that she has more 
than once offered to flilfil her promise of 
presenting Lilian Carlyon ; and if, by the 
time that lady's health shall have been 
lost and recovered in the way to which she 
is looking with delight, and Bernard with 
resignation, the approach to Her Gracious 
Majesty's footstool be rendered easy to 
ladies of ordinary physical strength, the 
beautiftil bride of the rising young official 
will be chaperoned to Court by the mag- 
nificent wife of the veteran statesman. 

Manager Phosphor is gone on a starring 
tour to America ; and it is thought that his 
power of quotation, and general command 
of redandant sentimentali8m,will make his 
travelling orations very effective, especially 
as the ingratitude of the aristocracy, to 
whose lighter weaknesses he has all his life 
been so indulgent, will enable him to be 
bitterly sarcastic upon that institution, and 
he will speak with intimate knowledge of 
its failings. Manager Dilligrout failed, 
and has been obliged to return to the stage 
for a livelihood. He works the provinces 
very hard, and has a handsome testimo- 
nial — a silver vase, electrotyped — presented 
to him in every large town, by lovers of 
Shakspeare and admirers of Dilligrout's 
devotion to that immortal bard. This vase 
he carries about with his luggage, in a box 
like a barrister's wig-box, elongated ; and 
by a neat contrivance of a little sliding 
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{>late amid the chasing, he adapts the in- 
scription to the town and date. He cri^ 
copiously when alluding to the palmy days 
of the stage, sobs O.F. when mentioning 
Hrs. Siddons, and P.S. when naming 
Kemble; and the agonized shake on the 
▼oice, as he alleges that we shall not look 
npon their like again, is most pathetic, 
liie provincial journals report the demon- 
atration, and he buys fifty copies and sends 
them for distribution in the next town to 
which he is coming, besides reprinting the 
reports in voluminous handbills. On the 
whole, Dilligrout labours conscientiously to 
persuade the bucolic public that he is an 
ACtor; and having fulfilled the first con- 
dition of persuasion, namely, — ^the believing 
himself what he would make others be- 
lieve — he may ultimately succeed. 

Big Richard Shotton is in training for 
one more battle, which he intends should 
be his last ; but even now there is doubt of 
its coming oiT, for the gallant gladiator ac- 
tually takes a stupid pride in his appear- 
ance and his science, and talks of winning 
jf he can, with similar nonsense, instead of 



understanding that his duty is to ** sham 
and sell** in any way that fais baclcers may 
order. It is probable, therefore, that at the 
last minute these votaries of manly sports 
will give information to the police, and 
have the champion seized and bovrnd over 
to keep the i>eace. Alice hopes this will be 
the case, and has a project fcHr emigrating, 
vrith her colossal husband, to Australia, 
where his ponderous strength may be em- 
ployed in a less brutal wrestle for gold 
than any to which the good-natured giant 
has yet been put. And as the Antipodes 
are wonderful regions, who knows but that 
he may be elected to the Legislature ; and 
that the Hcmourable Richard Shotton may 
live to batter a budget into a recalcitrant 
colony. 

Here ends the Chronicle of Aspen Court 
In the words with which the apocryphal 
Clara Gazul n^ M^rim^, brings to an end 
one of her uncompromising dramas, ** Que 
pensez-vous de Vargumentf Penaez-en ce 
qtte voiis wntdrez, fiiaU — excusez les fauUt 
de Vauteur.^ 
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